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SUPPLEMENT  ON  THE  DENTIROSTRES. 

(continued.) 

This  bird  is  of  a  shining  metallic  black—- with  feathers  of 
a  silky  and  glistening  character,  and  the  point  of  the  bill 
aad  the  feet  inclining  to  yellow.  The  female  is  green  above, 
paler  underneath,  and  variegated  with  white  spots,  and  fuscous 
lunules.  The  wing-coverts,  remiges  and  rectrices,  are  of  a 
rufous  brown. 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield  have  designated  this  bird 
(which  hitherto  had  received  no  scientific  name)  from  the 
late  respected  Secretary  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  and  called 
it  PtUonorhynchua  Macleayii. 

We  insert  a  figure  of  both  male  and  female  from  the  Museum 
of  the  Liniuean  Society. 

Lyess  (MiBNUBA)  are  birds  of  New  Holland,  whose 
descriptian  will  be  found  in  our  text.  Of  their  habits, 
unluckily,  little  or  nothing  can  be  said  with  any  certainty. 
They  are  said  generally  to  remain  on  trees,  and  never  to 
descend  except  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  food. 

The  only  noticms  we  have  concerning  the  manners  of  the 
Manaxins  (Pipxa)  are  owing  to  Sonnini,  who  has  observed 
them  in  Guiana,  where  they  prefer  humid  and  cool  woods  to 
the  hot  and  dry  lands.     They  do  not,  however,  frequent 
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marshes  or  the  borders  of  streams ;  their  flight  is  rapid,  but 
short,  and  low ;  they  only  perch  on  the  middle  branches  of 
trees  in  the  woods,  which  they  never  quit  to  proceed  into  the 
open  plains  or  to  the  neighbourhood  of  habitations.  They 
assemble  in  the  morning,  in  small  troops  from  eight  to  ten 
in  number,  of  the  same  species,  and  frequently  join  company 
with  other  small  birds.  At  such  times,  their  chirping  is 
rather  agreeable.  But,  about  nine  or  ten  o^clock,  they 
separate,  and  retire  alone,  until  the  following  day,  into  the 
most  shady  recesses  of  the  forests.  Their  food  consists  of 
little  wild  fruits,  and  they  also  eat  insects. 

The  Rupieola^  Coq  de  Roche,  and  Rock  Manakitij  of  La^- 
tham,  has  been  ranged  with  the  manakins,  but  with  little  pro- 
priety, being  a  bird  differing  from  them  considerably  in  size 
and  habits.     It  inhabits  in  Guiana  and  other  parts  of  South 
America,  the  deep  clefts  of  rocks,  and  still  more  frequently 
large  and  obscure  caverns,  where  the  light  of  day  cannot 
penetrate.     This  circumstance  has  caused  many  to  believe 
that  it  was  a  noctiunal  bird,  but  as  it  flies  during  the  day, 
others  have  placed  it  among  the  diurnal.     It  is,  however, 
now  well  known  that  many  of  the  howlers,  and  other  birds^ 
reputed  nocturnal,  do  the  same  thing.    There  is  also  another 
point  of  approximation  between  the  rupicols  and  the  noctniu 
nal  birds.     The  former  are  found  more  frequently  in  their 
obscure  habitations,  than  in  open  places.     Great  numbers  of 
them  are  discovered  in  caverns,  where  one  cannot  enter  but 
with  torches.    The  male  and  female  are  equally  lively,  and 
extremely  wild.     It  is   impossible  to  shoot  them,  but  by 
remaining  concealed  behind  some  rock :  here  it  is  necessary 
to  wait  many  hours  before  they  came  within  range  of  shot ; 
for  the  instant  they  perceive  the  hunter,  they  fly  off  very 
rapidly,  but  their  flight  is  short  and  low.    The  males  come 
forth  from  the  caverns  more  frequently  than  the  fcmkles, 
which  seldom  show  themselves,  and  probably  only  come  out 
during  the  night.     They  place  their  nest  in  the  hole  of  a 
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rock;  it  is  ruddiy  constructed  of  dry  branches,  and  the 
female  usually  lays  two  spherical  and  white  eggs,  about  the 
me  of  a  pigeon*s  ^g.  They  feed  on  small  wild  fruits :  they 
have  the  habit  of  scratching  the  ground,  and  clapping  and 
shaking  their  wings  like  cocks  and  hens ;  but  this  is  the  only 
point  of  relation  between  them  and  the  latter  birds,  for  they 
have  neither  the  cry  o{  the  hen,  nor  the  crowing  of  the  cock : 
they  are  easily  tamed,  and  sometimes  left  at  liberty  to  live 
and  run  about  with  the  poultiy. 

We  now  come  to  our  author's  great  family  of  Mota- 
ciLLA,  which  he  terms  in  French,  ^^  hec-fina^  from  the 
general  tenuity  of  the  beak :  they  are  most  of  them  com- 
prdiended  under  Latham^s  genus  of  the  Warblebs.  The 
first  division  are  the  traqueU^  a  word  which  we  must 
preserve.* 

Bechstein  and  Meyer  tenn  these  birds  saaneoUiy  M. 
Yidllot,  after  Oesner,  Willoughby,  and  Ray,  has  preserved 
to  them  the  denomination  of  cetumthe. 

They  inhabit  during  the  fine  season,  dry  and  stoney 
places ;  those,  called  in  French,  tariers,  are  more  partial  to 
herbage,  whether  on  the  mountains  or  in  the  plains;  all 
nestle  on  the  ground :  some  in  a  tuft  of  grass,  others  in  a 

*  We  may  remark  the  very  serious  inconvenience  to  which  a  translator 

of  French  works  in  natural  history  is  subjected,  by  the  names  given  to  sab- 

diviiiotts.    It  is  always  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  find  a  proper 

English  equivalent.    The  names  of  species  are  given  to  genera,  and  sub- 

gmen ;  and,  in  many  cases,  were  we  to  translate  these  names,  we  should 

convey  to  the  reader  a  wrong  idea  of  the  animals  comprehended  under  the 

lection ;  for,  in  several  instances,  the  animal,  whose  specific  name  is  thus 

geoendized,  actually  belongs  to. a  division  whoUy  different    Even  when^ 

this  ii  not  the  case^  the  inconvenience  is  far  from  being  inconsiderable. 

The  generic  name  is  followed  by  the  same,  specifically  applied,  with  some 

domsy  and  circuitous  appendage.    It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  naturalists 

would  agree  to  speak  one  and  the  same  language :  at  present  their  con- 

fusion  of  tongues  occasions  a  most  perplexing  and  vexatious  Babel.   For  all 

except  specific  ones,  scientific  names  should  alone  be  employed. 
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hole  in  the  earth,  under  stones,  at  the  foot  of  bushes,  and 
sometimes  under  roots ;  they  rarely  perch  on  the  summit  of 
trees,  some  remain  always  on  the  ground,  and  others  on  low 
bulges,  &c. 

MotacUla  .Slnariihe^  the  Wheat^ar  Warbler  of  Latham,  is 
a  migratory  species ;  they  pass  only  the  fine  season  in  France* 
Those  found  in  our  northern  climates  arrive  towards  the  end 
of  March,  and  spread  themselves  through  the  fields ;  they 
are  to  be  seen  in  lands  newly  ploughed,  always  perched  upon 
clods  of  earth,  in  French,  mottesj  whence  they  are  named 
motteuof.  The  white  colour  of  the  under  part  of  their  bodies 
is  discovered  when  they  fly,  and  causes  them  to  be  easily 
distinguished  in  the  air  from  all  other  birds.  They  seek  in 
the  furrows  of  cultivated  lands  for  insects  and  small  worms, 
which  constitute  their  principal  nourishment ;  such  are  the 
places  which  they  inhabit  during  the  first  days  of  their 
arrival,  and  after  the  hatching.  But  in  spring,  they  seek 
untilled  or  fallow  lands,  preferring  the  borders  of  hills,  the 
rocky  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  dry  places  in  general ; 
they  jump  from  stone  to  stone,  and  avoid  the  hedges,  bushes, 
and  trees,  where  they  are  rarely  seen  to  perch  except  when 
greatly  disturbed ;  their  usual  flight  is  short  and  rapid,  but 
Oiore  elevated  during  their  migrations ;  they  pursue  insects 
on  the  ground. 

The  cry  of  these  wheat-ears  when  distiurbed,  resembles  the 
syllables,^r,^r,  pronounced  rapidly.  The  male  has  also 
another  cry  which  may  be  thus  expressed,  tUreu,  iiireuj 
which,  appears  to  be  one  of  alarm,  and  is  never  heard  except 
tfftt  hatching  time.  Clumps  of  turf,  heaps  of  stones  in  untilled 
grounds,  little  old  dry  walls,  are  the  places  in  which  these 
birds  generally  conceal  their  nests.  Moss  'and  fine  plants 
compose  the  exterior ;  feathers  and  wool  line  them  within. 
These  nests,  constructed  with  great  care,  are  moreover 
remarkable  "for  a  kind  of  shed  placed  above  them,  and 
cemented  against  the  stone  or  clump  under  which  they  are 
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aitUAted ;  the  stone  or  clump  is  usually  turaed  to  the  south 
side,  and  the  entrance  of  the  nest  is  to  the  north.  Four  or 
^^  ^ggB  ^^  ^^9  <>f  AR  undulating  pale  blue,  and  an 
dongated  form ;  the  females  are  so  absorbed  in  the  care  of 
hatching,  that  they  are  often  taken  on  the  nest.  The  male, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  assists  her  in  this  care,  and, 
mcxeoYer,  provides  for  her  subsistence.  He  is  cunning  and 
dextrous  in  nusleading  those  who  might  disturb  her.  If  he 
sees  one  passing,  he  runs  or  flies  before  him,  makes  short 
pauses  to  draw  him  to  the  opposite  side,  and  when  he  sees 
him  sufficiently  remote,  he  takes  a  circular  flight,  and  regains 
the  nest.  At  such  moments  he  is  heard  more  frequently  to 
repeat  his  cry  of  alarm. 

These  birds  seldom  have,  in  our  parts  of  the  world,  more 
than  one  brood  every  year,  and  as  soon  as  the  little  ones  are 
feathered,  and  even  some  time  previously,  they  quit  unculti- 
vated lands,  and  frequent  grounds  recently  tilled,  where  they 
continue  until  September  and  October,  when  the  family 
assembles  and  sets  out  on  the  southern  voyage.  Some  of 
them  are  occasionaUy  caught  at  sea,  when,  at  consideiable 
distances  from  land,  being  much  fatigued,  they  drop  on  the 
masts  of  vessels  to  repose. 

These  birds  inhabit  all  Europe,  Africa,  and  Southern  Asia. 
Great  numbers  of  them  are  caught  here,  especially  in  Sussex, 
towards  the  commencement  of  autumn,  at  which  time  they 
are  fat,  and  of  a  delicate  favour. 

The  Stone- chat  Warbler ^  f"  traquet  pn>prement  dit^^J 
Syhia  nMcolaj  delights  in  dry,  arid,  sloping  grounds,  and 
in  bushes  and  briars.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  vivacity  amJLir 
agility,  it  is  always  seen  hopping  from  bush  to  bush,  nc^vei: 
perching  but  at  the  extronity  of  the  most  elevated  branches 
of  hedges,  and  shrubs,  or  at  the  summit  of  the  highest  vine* 
pdes.  It  rises  in  the  air  by  little  springs,  and  comes  down 
in  a  sort  of  pirouette,  appearing  and  disappearing  every 
moment,  and  continually  agitating  its  wings  and  tail ;  this 
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movement  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  clapper  of  a  mill, 
from  which  its  French  name  is  taken. 

According  to  Buffon,  its  cry  resembles  the  word  ouUirata, 
frequently  repeated,  but  Dr.  Latham  thinks  that  it  is  more  like 
the  clicking  of  stones  together,  whence,  probably,  its  English 
name. 

This  bird  is  of  a  solitary  character,  being  always  alone, 
except  during  the  season  of  love.  It  migrates,  and  arrives 
in  spring  alone ;  it  quits  this  part  of  Europe  in  autumn, 
usually  in  September ;  though  if  the  season  be  mild  it  remains 
longer,  and  has  been  seen  in  France  in  December.  As  soon 
as  t  has  chosen  a  companion,  the  couple  proceed  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  nest,  which  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  bush 
under  the  roots,  or  under  the  covert  of  a  stone,  and  tolerably 
deep  in  the  earth.  This  nest  is  concealed  so  well,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  it,  which  difficulty  is  much  increased  by 
the  many  circuits  which  the  bird  makes  before  entering,  Or 
after  departing.  If  it  wants  to  enter,  it  always  first  crosses 
different  bushes,  and  when  it  comes  forth  it  threads  cautiously 
through  the  brambles,  to  some  distance ;  so  that  when  we  see 
this  bird  with  a  worm  or  insect  in  the  bill  for  the  young 
ones,  enter  a  particular  bush,  it  is  not  there  that  we  must 
look  for  the  nest,  but  at  the  foot  of  some  neighbouring  bushes. 

The  eggs  are  from  five  to  six,  of  a  greenish  white,  with 
some  spots  of  reddish-yellow.  The  little  ones  are  bom 
covered  with  down.  The  parents  feed  them  with  worms  and 
insects,  which  constitute  their  habitual  aliment.  Their  solici- 
tude is  so  great  that  they  never  cease  to  cry  when  they  are 
approached ;  this  even  seems  to  increase  when  the  young  ones 
quit  the  nest ;  they  call  and  cry  to  them  continually,  and 
never  quit  them  until  they  are  entirely  capable  of  providing 
for  themselves. 

This  species  is  extended  throughout  Europe,  from  England 
and  Scotland,  to  Italy  and  Greece.  It  is  even  found  farther 
north,  and  is  said  to  have  been  seen  in  Siberia.     The  flesh  in 
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ttitaiDii  is  fat  and  delicate^  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  becca- 
fioo  in  flavour. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  fiunily  of  the  Warblers,  contained  under  our  author^s 
subgenera,  Rubiettes,  (Sylvia,)  Fauvettes,  (Curruca,) 

ACCRKTOB,  RoiTELET,  &C. 

These,  birds  are  all  comprehended  by  M.  Vieillot  under  the 
general  term  Fautette,  Sylvia  of  Latham,  and  MotadUa 
of  Linnaeus.  With  the  exception  of  the  red-breast,  they  all 
leave  our  dimates  at  that  season  when  they  are  left,  destitute 
of  food  by  the  defoliation  of  the  trees,  and  the  death  or 
lethargy  of  the.insect  tribe.  3nt  as  soon  as  the  flowers  begin 
to  blow,  and  the  woods  put  on  the  livery  of  spring,  we  find 
the  numerous  family  of  the  warblers  re-appear,  and  disperse 
themselves  through  our  groves  and  fields.  Many  establish 
themselves  in  gardens  and  shrubberies,  others  prefer  the 
borders  of  coppices  or  the  deep  recesses  of  the  woods ;  and 
some,  in  fine,  are  partial  to  the  neighbourhood  of  water^ 
where  they  fix  their  domicile.  They  all  spread  animation 
through  the  places  which  they  inhabit,  by  the  gaiety  of  their 
songs,  the  variety,  the  vivacity  of  their  movements,  their 
qwrtive  tricks,  and  amorous  combats. 

Some  of  these  birds  feed  cm  insects  only ;  others  unite 
with  these,  berries  and  succulent  fruits.  When  they  are 
nourished  with  grapes,  figs,  mulberries,  &c.  they  grow  fat, 
and  their  flesh  becomes  as  savoury  as  that  of  the  beccafico, 
with  which  bird  they  are  frequently  confounded  in  the  south 
of  £un^.  Thickets,  groves,  shrubberies,  &c.  are  the 
places  where  the  majority  of  them  choose  to  establish  their 
nests,  while  others  prefer  reeds  and  rushes.  Some  confide 
their  progeny  to  the  hollows  of  walls,  rocks,  and  trees. 
Some  of  the  regtUi  nestle  on  the  ground,  and  give  tcr  their 
nest  the  form  of  a  little  oven.  The  usual  number  of  eggs 
smong  the  majority  is  from  four  to  five ;  a  few  of  the  reguii 
lay  from  six  to  eight. 
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The  notnenchttHre  of  these  hundbi,  in  various  autbcMrs,  pre- 
sents a  diaos,  which  we  may  say,  we  trust,  without  profane- 
ness,  would  almost  require  the  voice  of  a  Deity  to  reduce  to 
order— -a  confused,  undigested  accumulation,  where  we  may 
well  say, 

*^  NuUi  sua  forma  manebat, 
Obstabatque  aliis  aliud.** 

It  is  most  surprising  that  this  should  be  the  case  with 
Eutopean  birds,  fanuliar  to  every  observer,  yet  such  is  the 
fact.  Authors  have  separated  what  they  should  have  united, 
and  united  what  they  should  have  separated.  The  figures, 
too,  given  of  these  birds  have,  for  the  most  part,  contributed 
to  increase  the  embarrassment.  They  have  been  either 
defective,  or  if  correct,  not  in  accordance  either  with  text,  or 
synonime.  Linnseus,  the  grand  guide  of  almost  all  naturalists, 
has  sometimes  occasioned  mistakes,  by  indicating  specific 
characters  incompletely,  or  in  a  manner  which  renda^  them 
susceptible  of  application  to  different  species.  Brisson  has 
described  very  well  such  species  as  he  had  seen,  but  has  not 
been  equally  happy  in  the  use  of  synonimes.  Buffon,  who 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  thrown  some  light  on  this 
subject,  has  only  proved  how  contagious  is  error  when 
supported  by  an  eminent  name.  His  mistakes,  reputed  by 
other  naturalists,  have  passed  with  the  great  majority  for 
incontestible  truths.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  perceive,  that 
in  his  illuminated  plates,  many  figures  of  warblers  of  Europe 
are  far  from  being  in  accordance  with  the  text :  so  little  so, 
indeed,  that  one  cannot  help  believing  that  he  did  not  always 
compare  his  descriptions  with  the  figures.  Even  his  history 
of  many  specif  is  wanting  in  exactitude.  He  often  attributes 
to  one  bird,  the  manners,  the  song,  the  nest,  and  the  eggs  of 
another.  Subsequent  naturalists  have  much  increased  this 
confusion,  by  the  erroneous  citations  of  synonimes,  and 
specific  periphrases,  by  no  means  analogous. 
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Our  bufflness,  here,  however,  is  not  with  dasaification  or 
ifed&e  deecriptioii ;  we  shall,  therefore,  eonime  oundves  to 
the  notice  of  the  more  distinguished  eptdeB  in  whose  natnivl 
hislory  there  is  any  thing  remarkable  or  interestuig  to 
iBOord. 

We  shall  b^;in  with  that  well  known  bird,  the  Redireasi 
(SfMa  rubecuia). 

It  is  found  all  over  Europe,  from  Spain  and  Italy,  to 
Sweden.  It  inhabits  this  country  at  all  seasons,  but  seems 
more  numerous  in  winter,  as  it  then  approaches  the  habita- 
tions  of  man.  In  France,  the  red-breasts  are  more  numerous 
in  hamrne  and  Burgundy  than  elsewhere.  They  are  very 
much  sought  after  there,  and  their  flesh  acquires  an  exquisite 
fat,  which  renders  it  a  very  delicate  meat,  and  which  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  abundance  of  finiits  and  tender  berries, 
wliich  <sonstitute  the  principal  nutriment  of  all  the  insec- 
tivorous birds  in  autumn.  It  is  not  so  in  the  other  provinces, 
and  accordingly  its  flesh  is  little  esteemed  there.  Of  the 
birds  of  this  species  some  do  not  quit  their  native  country, 
while  others,  and  those  constitute  the  greatest  number, 
prepare  for  their  departure  at  the  epoch  when  the  red  colour 
commences  to  appear  in  die  breast  of  the  young,  whose 
plumage,  during  the  moulting,  presents  an  agreeable  variety, 
finom  the  mixture  of  the  tints  of  infancy,  and  the  odours  of 
more  advanced  age. 

In  all  seascms  the  red-breast  preserves  its  solitary  character. 
It  voyages  alone,  while  on  such  occasions  almost  all  other 
birds  seek  the  sodety  of  their  spedes,  and  unite  in  flocks 
more  or  less  numerous.  In  fine  weather,  the  most  shady 
woods  and  groves,  and  humid  jdaces,  constitute  its  favourite 
aojoum.  They  seem  to  possess  so  much  attraction  for  it, 
that  it  appears  to  quit  them  with  regret  when  the  frost 
destroys  its  sources  of  subsistence.  It  is  only  then  that  it 
approaches  habitations,  and  remains  in  hedges,  gardens^  and 
orchards,  and  enlivens  such  places,  when  all  other  birds  are 
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sileiit)  by  a  wag  t?hich  is  far  from  disagreeable.  The  more 
rigorous  the  season  grows,  the  more  familiar  this  bird 
becomes ;  and  when  the  snow  deprives  it  of  all  nourishment 
abroad,  or  renders  it  difficult  to  be  procured,  it  comes  into 
houses,  to  seek  the  crumbs  from  the  table,  fibres  of.  meat» 
and  various  graitis,  for  at  this  period  it  is  Omnivorous.  It 
exhibits  so  much  desire  to  enter  the  houses,  that  if  6ver; 
avenue  is  closed,  it  will  strike  at  the  windows  with  its  bill  for 
admission,  which  is  always  willingly  granted.  It  soon  grows 
so  familiar  that  it  will  remain  there  the  whole  winter,  if 
undisturbed,  without  showing  the  slightest  inclination  to 
depart.  On  the  approach  of  spring,  it  will  give  the  same 
signal,  to  indicate  its  desire  of  returning  into  its  solitude. 

The  red-breast  which  remains  in  the  forest  becomes  the 
companion  of  the  woodman,  warms  itself  at  his  fire,  picks  his 
bread,  and  never  ceases  the  entire  day  to  flutter  around  him. 
It  always  shows  an  affection  for  man,  and  seems  to  delight  in 
his  company.  It  follows  or  precedes  travellers  in  the  forests, 
and  that  for  a  very  long  time.  Less  wild  than  other  birds, 
it  will  suffer  itself  to  be  approached  so  nearly,  as  to  make  one 
imagine  that  it  can  be  caught  with  die  hand,  but  as  soon  as 
it  is  within  reach,  it  hops  on  ftirther,  where  it  remains  for  the 
purpose  of  again  removing  in  the  same  manner. 

In  spring,  when  the  red-breasts  whiph  migrate  return, 
they  are  seen  in  greater  numbers  in  orchards-  and  gardens, 
though  but  for  a  short  time :  they  soon  hasten  to  the  distant 
woods  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  solitude  and  love,  beneath  the 
embowering  foliage.  Forests  of  great  extent,  eqiecially  such 
as  are  provided  with  springs  of  living  water,  are  the  haunts 
which  they  prefer,  and  where  they  are  found  in  the  greatest 
numbers. 

Of  all  birds,  the  red-breast  is  one  of  the  earliest,  its  song 
being  heard  from  the  dawn  of  day.  It  is  also  the  last  which 
is  seen  to  flutter  after  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Its  song,  com- 
posed of  light,  delicate,  and  tender  sounds,  is  but  a  chirp* 
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ingy  during  the  irmter  seascm.  But  at  the  time  of  repio- 
dnetkm,  it  receiyes  its  full  extent,  i»  terminated  by  louder 
mndnlatiooB,  and  interspersed  with  soft  and  touching  tones. 
It  has  different  cries,  one  which  is  heard  a£ur,  especially,  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  and  when  it  is  moved  by  any  new 
object.  This  is  loud  and  abrupt;  the  other  is  a  sort  of 
chirp  whidi  seems  to  be  a  note  of  call,  for  it  is  sufficient  to 
imitate  it  by  sucking  the  finger,  to  assemble  all  the  red* 
breasts  in  the  neighbourhood. 

This  lover  of  solitude  chooses  obscure  places,  in  which  to 
build  its  nest.  It  conceals  it  more  or  less  near  to  the  earth, 
in  the  roots  of  trees,  in  tufts  of  ivy,  or  in  very  thick  bushes. 
It  is  composed  externally  of  moss,  mingled  with  hair  and 
oak  leaves,  and  furnished  within  with  the  hair  of  cattle  and 
feathers.  There  are  some  red-breasts,  says  Willoughby, 
which,  afiter  constructing  this  nest,  cover  it  with,  accumulated 
leaves,  and  under  this  mass  leave  a  narrow  oblique  entrance, 
which  diey  stopup  with  a  leaf  on  going  out.  From  five  to 
seven  whitish  eggs,  spotted  with  reddish,  constitute  the  lay. 
The  male  covers  them  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  while  the 
female  goes  in  search  of  food.  Like  the  nightingale,  the 
male  red4)reast  will  suffer  no  other  bird  of  its  own  species  in 
the  particular  district  which  it  has  adopted.  It  pursues  it 
violently  the  moment  it  appears,  and  soon  forces  it  to  retire. 
The  female  has  two  or  three  broods  during  the  year,  and  the 
young  ones  are  fed  with  worms  and  insects,  which  the  parents 
hunt  with  much  dexterity.  Taken  adult  in  the  after  season, 
the  red-breast  may  be  easily  retained  in  captivity,  and  will 
sing  for  some  time  after  the  loss  of  liberty.  It  may  be 
preserved,  by  giving  it  the  same  food  as  the  nightingale 
receives. 

In  the  back  season,  this  bird  JMns  to  its  natural  insecti- 
voious  regimen,  tender  berries  and  fruits  of  different  kinds. 
Its  flesh  is  then  ddicate,  and  in  estimation. 

The  Blue-throated  Warbler  (Sylvia  Suecica)  has  a  similar 
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mode  of  livings  and  the  same  familiarity  as  the  redp-breast, 
but  differs  in  some  of  its  habits  firom  that  bird.  The  latter ^ 
during  summer,  seeks  for  solitude  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
but  the  blue>throat  confines  itself  to  their  borders,  seeks 
marshes,  humid  places,  osieries,  and  even  reeds.  After  the 
fine  season  it  quits  them,  and,  previously  to  its  departure, 
visits  hedges  and  gardens,  where  it  may  be  taken  without 
much  difliculty.  These  birds,  like  the  red-breasts,  are  not 
encountered  in  flocks,  and  rarely  more  than  two  are  ever 
seen  together.  Towards  the  end  <tf  summer,  they  frequent 
cultivated  fields,  and  especially  fields  of  pease,  whither  they 
are  no  doubt  attracted  by  the  numerous  insects  which  are 
found  there.  But  in  autumn,  when  they  voyage  to  the 
south,  they  eat  various  berries.  When  thb  bird  is  on  the 
ground,  it  carries  its  tail  elevated. 

This  species  is  much  less  numerous  than  the  red-breasts 
every  where. 

It  places  its  nest  commonly  on  willows,  briars,  and  other 
durubs  which  grow  on  humid  places,  and  constructs  it  of 
grass,  interlaced  at  the  origin  of  the  boughs  or  branches. 

We  now  come  to  that  most  cdebrated  of  birds,  in  both 
ancient  and  modem  times,  the  Nightingale  (SyMa  Lusdnia). 

This  species  appertains  to  the  old  world.  It  inhabits 
Europe  from  Italy  and  Spain,  as  far  as  Sweden,  and  is  also 
found  in  Siberia  and  a  part  of  Asia.  We  are  also  informed 
that  it  has  been  seen,  in  China  and  Japan ;  but  there  are 
some  countries  in  which  it  delights  more  than  others*  There 
are  some  where  it  does  not  even  remain. 

The  nightingales  quit  the  temperate  countries  of  Europe 
in  autumn.  As  there  was  no  certainty  of  any  being  found  in 
Africa,  it  was  imagined  that  they  retired  into  Asia.  But  at 
present,  it  is  known  that  those  of  Europe  do  take  refuge  in 
Africa,  to  pass  the  winter.  Sonnini  informs  us  that  there 
arc  nightingales  in  the  most  eastern  part  of  that  great  conti- 
nent, and  that  in  autumn,  they  arrive  in  Lower  Egypt    This 
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tfttveUer  has  seen  seraial  during  the  winter,  on  the  fresh  and 
smiling  plains  of  the  Delta,  and  has  also  witnessed  their 
passage  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  In  some  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  particularly  Natolia,  the  nightingale  is  com- 
man,  and  never  quits  the  forests  or  woods  which  it  has 
chosen  for  its  abode.  During  their  passage  through  the 
idands  of  the  Levant,  and  their  sojourn  in  climates  which  are 
fcceign  to  them,  as  thej  are  not  employed  in  the  repro^ 
ductioa  of  their  species,  these  delightful  songsters  never  pour 
forth  their  enchanting  melody.  There  seems  no  doubt  but 
that  some  of  them  retire  into  Barbary ,  as  they  are  found-  in 
greats  numbers  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
miean,  at  that  time  than  at  any  other.  They  are  to  be  seen 
there,  when  they  have  totally  disappeared  from  our  more 
northern  climates,  and  nearly  a  month  sooner  than  they  re- 
appear  in  the  north.  They  advance  thither  only  in  propor- 
tion as  the  cold  relaxes :  they  set  out  and  return  with  the 
common  warblers,  the  fig-eaters,  the  becaficos,  and  other 
insectivorous  birds.  So  powerful  is  the  instinct  of  migration 
in  the  nightingale,  that  those  which  are  retained  in  captivity 
are  observed  to  be  particularly  agitated,  especially  during 
the  night,  at  the  usual  periods  when  the  species  migrate. 
These  birds  change  jdaces,  not  only  to  avoid  the  cold,  but 
idso  to  seek  out  the  countries  in  which  they  can  procure  a 
siHtable  aliment. 

The  nightingale,  naturally  timid  and  solitary,  migrates, 
arrives,  and  departs  alone.  It  appears  in  England  in  the 
middle  of  April,  or  at  farthest  in  the  beginning  of  May.  In 
France,  a  little  sooner.  It  remains  at  first  among  the  hedges 
whidi  border  cultivated  lands  and  gardens,  where  it  finds  a 
more  abundant  nutriment.  But  it  remains  there  but  for  a 
Aort  time,  for  as  soon  as  the  forests  begin  to  be  covered  with 
verdure,  it'^redres  into  the  woods  and  thickets  where  it  de- 
lights in  the  thick  foliage.  The  shelter  of  a  hill-side,  the 
naghbourfaood  of  some  purling  stream,  the  proximity  of  an 
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echO)  are  the  haunts  which  it  usually  prefers.  The  male  has 
always  two  or  three  favourite  trees,  on  which  it  delights  to 
sing,  and  seldom  will  it  give  any  where  else  to  its  voice  all  the 
compass  of  which  it  is  capable.  The  one  it  most  particularly 
prefers  is  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  nest,  on  which  it  ever 
keeps  a  watchful  eye.  Once  mated,  it  will  never  suffer  any 
of  its  own  species  to  approach  the  district  which  it  has  dioseii) 
the  extent  of  which  depends  on  the  greater  or  less  abundance 
of  nutriment  which  it  affords  for  the  subsistence  of  the  family. 
We  find  that  where  food  is  abundant,  the  distance  betweeft 
the  nests  is  considerably  less.  Jealousy,  however,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  extent  of  their  mutual  distance,  for  the 
males  fight  outrageously  for  the  choice  of  a  companion.  These 
combats  are  frequently  reiterated  at  the  period  of  the  arrival 
of  the  nightingales.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  females 
are  much  less  numerous  in  this  species,  but  this  may  partly 
arise,  as  Dr.  Xiatham  well  observes,  from  the  males  migrating 
sooner  than  the  females,  in  consequence  of  which  more  of  them 
are  caught  at  such  periods. 

They  commence  the  construction  of  their  nests  about  the 
beginning  of  May.  Coarse  weeds  and  dried  oak  leaves  are 
employed  in  great  quantities  without.  Horse-hair,  little  roots, 
and  cow^s  hair  furnish  the  inside.  The  whole  is  bound  toge- 
ther, but  in  so  firagile  a  manner  that  as  soon  as  the  nest  is 
displaced  the  whole  edifice  crumbles  to  pieces.  It  is  usually 
constructed  near  the  ground,  in  brush-wood,  at  the  foot  of  a 
hedge,  &c.  or  on  the  lowest  branches  of  some  tufted  shrulK 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  and  of  a  greenish  brown. 
It  is  said  that  the  male  does  not  partake  the  incubation,  which 
would  be  an  exception  to  the  established  order  amcmg  insecti- 
vorous birds,  all  ct  which  relieve  their  females  in  this  care 
towards  the  middle  of  the  day.  Such  a  sufqiosed  exoeptioot 
however,  demands,  before  it  can  be  admitted,  the  best  authen- 
ticated observations,  confirmatory  of  its  existence. 

It  is  also  reported  that  the  female  quits  the  n^  but  once 
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iacbe  four-and-twenty  hours  to  take  food;  this  would  be 
a  long  time  for  a  bird  to  fast  that  feeds  on  insects :  but  the 
tmth  is,  that  the  male  supplies  her  with  food  in  the  coiu*se  of 
the  day.  As  soon  as  the  young  have  brokai  the  shell,  both 
parents  take  equal  care  oi  them,  but  they  do  not  disgorge  the 
food  for  them,,  like  canaries.  In  this  point  they  do  not  difPer  . 
fiom  the  other  insectivorous  birds,  for,  like  them,  they  have 
no  crop.  They  fill  their  beak,  as  far  as  the  oesophagus,  with 
small  worms,  naked  caterpillars,  ant^s  eggs,  and  those  of  other 
insects,  which  they  distribute  equally  to  the  young.  When 
the  food  is  abundant  near  die  nest,  they  content  themselves 
vith  carrying  it  at  the  end  of  their  beak,  as  they  do  when 
they  bring  up  thenr  young  in  aviaries.  The  little  ones  have 
the  body  covered  with  feathers  in  less  than  fifteen  days,  and 
quit  the  nest  before  they  are  able  to  fly.  They  ihea  are  ob- 
served to  follow  their  parents,  jumping  fircnn  branch  to  branch. 
As  soon  as  they  can  flutter,  the  male  takes  care  of  the  rest 
of  their  education,  while  the  female  is  occupied  in  construct- 
ing a  new  nest  for  the  second  brood ;  she  has  generally  two  in 
the  yen-,  seldom  three,  at  least  in  our  part  of  the  world,  ex- 
cept the  first  has  been  destroyed,  which  often  occurs,  after 
the  placing  of  the  nest. 

After  the  birth  of  the  first  brood  the  nightingale  ceases  to 
sing,  and  is  seldom  heard  during  the  second  hatching,  how- 
ever late  it  may  take  place.  But  it  often  utters  a  piercing 
ay,  especially  in  the  evening,  which  is  heard  at  a  great  di*. 
tsnce^  and  a  kind  of  low,  hoarse,  croaking,  which  the  father 
and  mother  repeat  incessantly,  whenever  the  nest  is  approach- 
ed. These  are  cries  of  inquietude  and  alarm,  which  far  from 
proving  a  security,  serve  only  to  reveal  the  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  expose  the  young  to  danger  ;  still,  at  this  signal, 
the  young  family  remains  motionless,  squats  down  on  the 
brandies,  or  conceals  itself  in  the  bushes,  and  especiaUy  pre- 
serves a  most  profound  silence. 

Towards  the  end  of   August,  or  even  sooner,  if  their 
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habitual  nourishment  grows  rare  in  the  woods,  they  quit 
them,  both  young  and  old,  to  approach  green  hedges,  lands 
newly  ploughed,  and  gardens  where  it  is  more  abundant, 
and  they  then  unite  to  it  tender  berries  and  fruits.  Their 
flesh  then  grows  fat  and  delicate,  and  is  much  esteemed  in 
some  places,  especially  in  Gasoony  in  France.  But  neither 
there  nor  elsewhere,  are  they  fattened  for  table  as  some 
naturalists  have  asserted. 

The  nightingale,  has,  of  all  other  birds,  a  voice  of  the 
greatest  harmony,  variety,  and  compass.     Even  the  mocking 
thrush,  which  some  have  set  far  above  it,  has  been  universally 
pronounced  by  all,  who  have  heard  both  birds,  to  be  much 
inferior,  to  hold  at  least  but  the  second  rank,  among  the 
feathered  songsters.     The  nightingale  unites  the  talents  of 
all  the  singing  birds,  and  succeeds  in  every  style  ;  sixteen 
different  burdens  may  be  reckcmed  in  its  song,  well  deter- 
mined by  the  first  and  last  notes.    It  can  sustain  the  song 
uninterrupted  during  twenty  seconds,  and  the  sphere  which 
its  voice  can  fill  is  at  least  a  mile  in  diameter.     Song  is  so 
peculiarly  the  attribute  of  this  species,  that  even  the  female 
possesses  it,  less  strong  and  varied,  it  is  true,  than  that  of  the 
male,  but  as  to  the  rest  entirely  resembling  it ;  even  in  its 
dreaming  sleep  the  nightingale  warbles.     What  peculiarly 
constitutes  the  charm  of  this  bird  is,  that  it  never  repeats 
itself,  like  other  birds ;  it  creates  at  each  burden,  or  passage, 
and  even  if  it  ever  resumes  the  same,  it  is  always  with  new 
accents  and  added  embellishments.    In  calm  weather,  in  the 
fine  nights  of  spring,  when  its  voice  is  heard  alone,  un- 
distwhed  by  any  other  sound,  nothing  can  be  more  ravishing 
and  delightful ;  then  it  developes,  in  their  utmost  plenitude, 
all  the  resources  of  its  incomparable  organ ;  but  from  the 
setting  in  of  the  summer  solstice,  it  grows  more  sparing  of 
its  song,  it  is  seldom  heard,  and  when  it  is,  there  is  neither 
animation  nor  constancy  in  its  tones.     In  a  few  days,  at  this 
time,  the  song  altogether  ceases,  and  we  hear  nothing  but 
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boine  cries  and  a  Groakiqg  sounds  in  which  we  would  in 
rm  endeavour  to  recognize  the  melodious  Philomela. 

Ithasloogbeenan  olyect  of  desire  to  find  the  meimsc^en^ 
joying  the  aoog  of  this  bird ;  but  to  preserve  to  its  voice  the 
charm  which  in  the  free  bird  disaj^ears  with  the  season 
of  love,  it  is  necessary  to  retain  it  in  captivity.  Great 
patience,  attention  and  care,  are  necessary  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  nightingale,  far  more  than  in  that  of  other  birds^ 
fiv  it  is  a  captive  of  a  temper  very  di£Scult  to  manage,  which 
renden  the  desired  service  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  well 
treated* 

Nightingales  are  procured  in  three  ways :  in  the  nest,  in 
aittonm,  or  in  spring,  on  their  arrival.  To  find  the  nest  of  a 
nightingale,  whoe  there  are  young  ones,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  in  the  morning  at  sun-rise,  and  in  the  evening  at  sun-set» 
near  the  place  where  the  male  has  been  heard  to  sing,  which 
isgenerslly  at  no  great  distance  from  the  nest ;  it  is  nece»- 
siry  to  remain  quiet,  without  making  the  least  noise.  The 
cntranoes  and  exits  of  the  father  and  mother^  and  the  cries 
of  the  young  will  assuredly  indicate  the  proper  place.  They 
should  not  be  taken  from  the  nest  until  they  are  wdl  covered 
with  feathers;  those  of  the  first  brood  are  preferable,  they 
are  always  more  vigorous  and  will  sing  sooner ;  besides,  the 
moulting,  which  generally  causes  some  of  them  to  perish^ 
will  then  come  on  in  the  warm  weather,  when  they  are 
better  able  to  support  it.  They  should  be  put  with  the  nest 
and  some  moss  in  a  basket,  with  an  open  work  Ud,  and  which 
during  the  night  should  be  covered  with  some  warm  stuff. 
Gsre  must  especially  be  taken  that  they  do  not  get  out  of 
the  basket  after  reodVing  their  food,  as  they  may  catch  the 
gout,  which  in  them  is  an  incurable  malady.  They  must  be 
kept  veiy  dean  in  this  basket,  until  they  are  able  to  sustain 
themsdves  wdl  upcm  their  limbs ;  they  then  are  put  into  a 
csge,  the  bottom  of  which  is  furnished  with  moss.  It  is 
neeessary  to  be  particularly  careful  in  the  proper  proportion^ 
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ing  of  their  food,  for  fhcy  ar6  so  ddicate  that  the^  digiitest 
excess  will  destroy  them ;  no  regard  should  be  paid  to  their 
reiterated  demands  for  food,  for  tbej  open  the  bill  every 
instant,  whether  one  approaches  them  or  touches  the  nest. 
To  succeed  properly  with  them,  the  following  system  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to. 

They  should  receive  their  first  bill-full,  half  an  hour  after 
sun-^se,  the  second  an  hour  after,  and  so  on  from  hour  to 
hour,  until  the  last,  which  is  towards  the  setting  of  the  sunr. 
After  which  diey  must  be  refused,  although  they  demand 
food  t  but  the  last  allowance  should  be  a  little  more  than  the 
preceding  on  account  of  the  night.  They  should  be  fed  with 
a  small  wooden  skewer,  very  smooth,  rather  slender  at  the 
end,  and  about  the  breadth  of  one*s  little  finger.  After 
three  weeks  or  more,  they  will  eat  of  themsdyes,  and  the 
males  begin  to  warble;  they  are  then  separated,  and  put 
into  different  cages,  for  these  birds  are  fond  of  living 
idone. 

As  these  birds  are  very  delicate,  the  attempt  to  bring 
tiiem  up  in  the  manner  we  have  described  is  not  always  suc- 
oesiftd ;  on  which  account,  if  it  be  possible,  they  should  be 
tended  by  the  father  and  mother.  These  may  be  easily  caught 
by  laying  nets  near  the  nest,  which  nets  are  furnished  with  the 
lava  of  an  insect,  which  abounds  in  flour,  the  meal  wcnrm 
(tenebrio  ntolitarj*  As  soon  as  they  are  taken,  they  are 
put  with  the  nest  and  the  young  ones  into  a  closet,  where 
very  little  light  is  permitted  to  enter ;  three  delft  pots  not 
very  deep  are  provided  for  them  to  eat  and  drink  out  of;  in 
one  of  these  is  water,  in  the  other  sixty  or  seventy  of  die 
abore-mentumed  worms,  and  in  the  third  the  usual  aliment 
given  to  them,  (which  we  AaXL  explain  by  and  by,)  to  which 
are  joined  the  eggs  of  ants.  It  is  necessary  to  familiarise 
tbem  with  their  new  domicile ;  branches  covered  with  leaves 
ahoiild  be  put  into  it,  and  the  floor  spread  with  moss ;  trees 
in^boKes,  evergreens,  sudi  as  llemrels,  Sec,  are  still  better,  as 
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Ame  wSi  tlien  lie  no  neoeBaity  ta  aittr  the  pboe  and  disturb 
the  bMb,  tar  the  purpose  of  dun^iBg  the  verdure.  By 
■flmagnig  in  this  maimer,  those  who  bring  up  theae  biida  wiU 
npo  fasre  Che  iwlitfattinn  of  aeong  the  lather  and  mother 
take  the  food  which  is  pronded,  and  give  k  to  the  youngs 
Theae  fairda  hacve  so  much  affection  for  ihim  young,  that  they 
speedily  fiirget  the  loss  of  libcrtfr,  htvish  on  them  the  sdme 
whieh'they  do  in  the  woods^  and  exhibit  for  Ihem  the 
solifilnJe ;  they  also  utter  those  cries  of  alaim»  when 
any  thing  occura  to  annoy  them,  on  whieh  rignal  the  young 
oonoeal  themadves  in  the  moss  and  foUage. 

Theae  who  aie  desirous  of  making  them  nestle  the  fol^ 
hmsg  sprung,  preserve  the  old  ones,  and  either  put  them 
ime  sqpacate  cages,  or  give  the  female  and  the  young  at  her 
thssr  lAeaty.  The  fismales  ace  easily  recognised  by  their 
>»  and  on  the  contrary,  the  young  males  commencetheir 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  eat  alone*  A  young  one, 
which  n  month  after  this,  does  not  warble,  may  to  acertainty 
hepmnmuwsd  a  female. 

The  yonng  ones  may  receive  such  instruction  as  their 
owners  may  tkink  proper,  but  the  best  is  that  given  by  the 
old  B^tingale^  sod  he  that  has  the  best  voice  should  be 
(hiQBfBij  for  all  do  not  sing  equally  well.  In  proportion  as 
die  yomg  nude  advanoea  in  age,  his  voice  is  formed  by 
degrees,  and  is  in  its  fiill  power  towards  the  aid  of  December. 
It  wiH  carily  kam  different-  airs,  whistled  by  the  mouth,  or 
pl^edon  the  flageolet,  if  it  be  made  to  hear  them  constantly 
fir  some  montluk  It  can  even  be  taught,  it  is  said,  to  sing 
ahcmatdly  with  a  chorus,  to  rqpeat  the  couplets,  and  to 
ipeak;  but  it  ia  necessary  in  thiscasey  to  sacrifice  its  natural 
soDg,  which  is  lost  altogether,  or  greatly  injured  by  these 
fcrdgn  acquisitions.  This  is  oitea  a  very  just  source  of 
r^gmt,  lor  aa  variety  constitutes  its  principal  charm,  this 
gives  ]daee  to  a  monotony,  whidi  in  the  long  run  becomea 
Another  inconvenience  which  firequently  oocunn 
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is,  that  it  forgets  a  portioii  of  its  natiTe  notes,  and  acquires 
only  a  part  of  the  foreign,  from  which  results  an  interrupted 
and  imperfect  song. 

Still  if  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  tea<3i  it  some  airs,  the 
i:aode  is  this :  as  soon  as  it  commences  to  warble,  it  must  be 
placed  in  a  cage  covered  with  green  serge,  which  is  put  into 
a  chamber  entirely  remote  from,  the  hearing  of  every  other 
bird.  It  must  also  be  free'firom  disturbance  of  every  kind, 
no  one  must  enter  except  the  person  who  has  charge  of  the 
bird,  for  the  utmost  tranquillity  is  indispensably  necessary. 
His  cage,  during  the  first  eight  days,  is  fastened  near  the 
window,  after  which  it  is  gradually  removed  thence  into  the 
darkest  part  of  the  room,  where  the  bird  should  remain 
during  the  w:hole  period  of  tuition.  Six  lessons  a  day  will 
suffice ;  two  in  the  mioming,  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  two  in  the  evening ;  those  in  t}ie  moriiing  and  evening 
should  be  the  longest,  for  then  the  bird  is  most  attentive. 
The  air  designed  to  be  taught,  should  be  repeated  ten  timies 
at  each  lesson ;  the  bird  wflll)e  able  to  execute  two  airs  with 
facility,  but  if  more  are  attempted  to  be  taught,  it  irill 
generally  confound  them,  and  know  nothing  perfectly. 

A  deep  toned  flageolet  is  the  best  instrument  for  teaching 
the  nightingale  by.  The  instructor  too,  must  not  abandon 
his  pupil,  because  he  hears  it  warble  on  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  appear  to  derive  no  profit  from  his  lessons.  This 
will  often  be  the  case  after  the  moulting,  and  evta  during 
the  entire  winter,  and  yet  the  bird  will  repeat  the  airs  which 
it  has  heard,  in  the  commencement  of  spring.  Among  the 
young  birds  so  brought  up,  some  will  sing  during  the  night, 
but  the  major  piart  commence  in  Che  morning,  nior^  or  less 
early  according  to  the  season. 

The  nightingale  taken  adult,  may  be  made  to  sing,  if 
properly  treated,  if  its  prison  be  made  ias  much  as  possible 
kke  its  native  woods,  freed  irom  intrusion,  and  secured 
against   cold.     It  should  also  receive   an   abundant  and 
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Bg^t^eiiAe  niitrimefit.  On  these  conditions  it  will  begin  to 
ring  about  the  ^end  of  eight  days,  and  even  sooner,  it  it  be 
not  jet  mated,  that  is,  before  the  2Stli  of  April,  otherwise  it 
generally  dies  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  femalis ;  if 
taken  after  the  15th  of  May,  it  will  not  sing  at  all. 

The  race  which  our  author  notices,  of  a  larger  size,  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Europe  {SyL  PhUomelOf  Meyer),  differs  from 
the  common  nightingale,  not  only  in  dimensions,  but  in  ^epfh 
of  colour,  and  extent  of  voice.  The  latter  is  so  powerful, 
that  the  bird  can  hardly  be  kept  in  a  room ;  it  sings  more 
shiwly  than  the  other,  and  its  style  is  altogether  inferior.  Jt 
can  be  heard  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  the  common 
nightingale,  particularly  at  night. 

The  nightingale  though  a  timid  and  solitary  bird,  is 
qyablg,  in  the  long  run,  of  an  attachment  to  the  person  who 
tends  it  Some  have  been  known  to  die  of  regret  at  the 
dumge  of  masters,  and  others  haying  beqi  left  free  to  fly 
intQ  the  woods,  have  voluntarily  returned  to  their  captivity. 
It  is  yefcy  certain  that  the  bird  does  not  like  change.  It 
growls  sad,  unquiet,  and  ceases  to  sing,  if  transported  from 
one  situatiini  to  another,  or  even  if  it  changes  place  in  the 
same  apartment ;  therefore,  not  to  interrupt  its  song,  it  should 
remain  in  the  same  spot  during  the  iirhole  season. 

Nightingales  which  are  kept  in  cages,  have  a  habit  of 
bfthing  themselves  after  they  have  sung ;  they  should  there- 
fore be  provided  every  day  with  fresh  water.  This  bird,  when 
not  tamed,  grows  desperate  at  the  sight  of  any  strange  object ; 
it  would  infallibly  perish,  if  placed,  like  other  birds,  in  a  cage 
open  to  the  light  on  all  sides ;  it  would  dash  itself  against 
the  bars  until  it  was  killed.  But  when  the  light  is  excluded, 
it  remains  quiet,  and  consoles  itself  by  singing  and  eating. 

These  birds  have  naturally  but  two  seasons  for  singing. 
May  and  jDecember..  But  in  a  state  of  captivity  this  order 
may  be  changed;  for  this  purpose,  the  old  male  is  put 
in  a  ^ope^  cage,  and  shut  up  in  a  closet  rendered  obscure 
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by  degrees ;  it  iskept  there  until  the  end  of'  Mtty;  Mftd  •  the 
light  is  gradually  restc»ed,  asit^wuB  withdrawn ;  thitf  jwo- 
dUees  on  the  bbd  the  effiscts  of  spring,  and  it  wfll  BiDg  in 
Juile.  The  same  experiment  mqr  then  be  tried  with  imolher 
bird,  and  soon  to  the  end  of  November,  llius  with  two 
males,  a  person  may  always  enjoy  the  song  of  one,  whOe  the 
0th^  is  silent ;  but  care  must  be  taken,  that  one  shall  never 
hear  the  song  of  the  other,  and  tiiat  during  the  winter  the 
cold  be  carefully  excluded.  Some  deprive  the  nightingale  of 
sight,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  sing  almost  continually  ; 
but  we  shall  spare  our  readers  the  details  of  this  barbaroua 
and  disgraceful  opecation. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  obstacle  jNwsented  by  the  love 
of  liberty,  which  is  stmnger  in  these  birds  than  almost  any 
others,  the  means  have  been  found  to  make  them  nestle  is 
their  prison,  and  rear  their  offspring.  The  best  fcr  this  pur- 
pose, are  those  which  have  been  caught  the  preceding  springs 
and  made  to  bring  up  their  young:  the  male  and  'female 
should  have  been  k^  in  separate  cages  during  the  ^winter, 
and  then  placed  together  (in  their  cages)  in  on  i^MtftmeBt 
destined  to  the  desired  oiigeot,  that  they  may  grow  accua- 
tomed  to  each  other  by  d^ees.  They  should  be  suffSBrsd  to 
come  out  of  their  cages  from  time  to  time.  This  alHance  wiU 
be  all  the  better,  the  more  it  is  owing  to  nature,  for  the 
attempt  to  pair  them  by  force  is  rarely  sucosBsfnl.  At  die 
commencement  of  April  their  cages  are  left  continually  open. 
They  are  then  furnished  with  such  materiab  as  they  aie  in 
the  habit  of  employing  for  their  nests :  sudi  as  oak4eavea, 
moss,  hair,  &c.  Four  fagots  of  dry  and  small  wood  are 
placed  in  a  comer  of  the  chamber,  near  the  window,  one 
against  the  <»ther,  coimected  together  but  loosely,  and  fixed 
by  the  gross  end.  They  are  furnished  with  oak  leaves  on 
the  top,  sides,  «nd  between  the  branches,  leaving  no  opening 
to  facilitate  an  entrance  except  one,  through  wbieh  the  hand 
ran  be  passed.    There  is  placed  there,  moreover,  a  little 
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bucket  of  veod,  about  two  inches  deep  and  three  feet  in 
diameter,  aod  filled  with  euth,  and  a  vase  about  an  inch  in 
depth  and  filled  with  water,  ao  that  the  birds  can  bathe ;  this 
moit  be  lenewed  every  day ;  but  the  vase  should  be  with- 
drawn when  the  female  hatches.  This  nest  should  be  exposed 
to  a  flouthexn  aspect,  but  very  dose  and  guarded  agaipst  the 
north  wind ;  some  curiosi  procure  themselves  a  more  agree* 
aUe  enjoyment,  by  placing  the  couple  in  a  large  aviary, 
{dented  with  yews,  lilacs,  &c.,  or  rather  in  the  ccHrner  of  a 
garden  furnished  with  these  trees,  and  converted  into  an 
aviary  by  bdng  surrounded  with  nets.  This  is  the  most 
favourable  and  certain  method.  It  has  been  many  times  ob- 
served, that  the  fSsther  imd  mother  may  be  let  go  with  perfect 
security  as  long  as  the  young  ones  are  not  able  to  fly ;  there 
is  no  danger  of  losing  them  th^.  It  is  only  necessary)  for 
the  first  few  days,  not  to  let  them  both  go  out  at  pnce,  but  to 
bee  the  male  first,  alone,  then  the  female  alone,  and  then 
both  together.  But  the  aperture  through  which  they  go  out 
and  return,  must  be  near  the  nest  They  will  take  advantage 
of  this  liberty  to  catch  many  insets  which  cannot  be  pro- 
cured tor  them,  and  which  are  very  necessary  to  the  rearing 
of  their  young.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  entering  frequently 
into  the  aviary,  while  the  parents  have  this  liberty,  and  U» 
take  especial  caie  that  no  dog  or  cat  approach,  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  make  the  birds  abandcm  it  directly. 

There  is  no  man  who  would  not  desire  to  possess,  in  a 
garden  ormmiented  with  groves,  a  bird  of  such  extensive, 
various,  and  melodious  powers  of  voice,  as  the  nightingale. 
The  means  of  fiidng  this  charming  musidan  near  one^s  dwel- 
ling are  these :  when  the  little  ones  have  been  for  about  eight 
days  out  of  the  shell,  the  father  and  mother  must  be  taken 
with  nets,  as  we  mentioned  before,  when  the  object  was  to 
make  them  rear  the  young.  They  must  be  taken  very  early 
in  the  morning,  which  may  be  done  in  about  one  hour ;  as 
iofm  as  they  are  caught,  they  are  shut  up  separately^  eadi  in 
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asilk  bag ;  ^ft^  which  the  nest  iB  r^moved^  i^diotit  tooching 
the  youngs  .idl  the  bmeheB  upon  which  it  is  placed  beiqg 
li^nioved  with  it.  If  it  k  cm  a  sfarul^  that  should  be  tdkeiEi 
away  altogether;  the  whole  is  tranqpofted  U>  the  destined 
qpot,  ^and  placed  in,  a  situation  the  most  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  nest  was  foimd ;  then  the  male  is  put  into  one 
oagfs,  and  the  female  into  another.  These  cages  must  be 
Goyered  with  green  serge^  tolerably  thick,  with  a  door  i& 
front,  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  opened  from  a  distance  by  a 
packthread  attached  to.  it  The  neat  being  fixed,  the  cagea 
are  placed  one  on  each  side,  at  a  distance  of  from  twenfy^iye 
to  thiity  jMices,  sp  that  the  young  cmes  diall  be  nearly  in  the- 
same  Imci  an4-bctween  both.  The  doors  should  face  then^ 
All  beii^  thus  prqwured^  the  young  should  be  suffered  to  ciy 
fpr  a  certain  tinie,.uii0  their  note  of  appeal  is  -completely 
heard,  |K>th  by  father  imd  mother;  then  the  eage  of  the 
female  should  be  ppeaed,  the  person  who  does  so,  not  show** 
ing  hinjiself ;  when  she  has  flown  forth,  the  cage  of  the  male 
should  be  opened ;.  the  movenients  of  nature  will  carry  them 
directly  to  ,  the  place  wheiis  they  have  heard  their  little  ones 
cry;  they  will  administ€4:  food  to  them,  and  continue  the 
same  cares  until  they  are  brought  up.  The  young  family 
will,  it  is  positively  asserted,  return  thither  the  following  year, 
and-jpeople  the  adjoining  groves ;  for  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
returning  every  year  into  the  places  in  which  they  have  been 
reared,  if  they  find  abundant  nutriment  and  proper  acconv- 
modadons  for  nestling.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  all  the  labour 
we  have  described  will  be  thrown  away. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words,  in  oonduaiony  on  the 
food  proper  for  the  nightingale  in  a  state  of  captivity. 

This  bird,  being  naturally  voracious,  will  accommodate 
itself  to  aliment  of  every  description,  provided  it  be  intermixed 
with  meat.  Some  people  feed  their  ni^tingales  with  equal 
parts  of  bruised  hemp-seed,  crumbs  of  bread,  parsley  and 
boiled  beef,  all  hashed  small  and  mixed  tpgether;  others  use 
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the  hesrt  of  beef  or  nniUon  in  the  inaiie  way,  with  flome  faii* 
oieeoiis  appendage.  These  mixtnres  agree  yerj  well  with  the 
Ind,  but  mint  be  made  fresh  ereiy  day,  as  otherwise  thenieiEit 
wpetXBj  corrupts,  disgusts  the  bird,  and  makes  it  lean  and 
silent  Pastes,  however,  can  be  composed  fbr  it,  that  will 
keep  tat  years,  and  presenre  the  bird  in  excellent  health. 

The  first  is  made  with  two  pounds  of  rdUed  beef,  a  pound 
of  grey  peas,  a  pound  of  sweet  ahnoods,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  saffron,  in  powder,  and  twelve  fresh  eggs.  The 
peas  nniBt  be  pounded  and  sifted ;  die  almonds  peeled 
in  hot  water,  and  pounded  as  fine  as  possible ;  the  beef 
should  be  hashed  exceedingly  fine,  and  cleansed  carefully 
from  skin,  fat,  and  fibres;  the  saAfDn  inftised  in  half  a 
goUet  of  boiling  water ;  all-  being  thus  disposed,  the  eggs 
are  taken  and  broken  in  a  plate,  and  then  all  these  ingre- 
^Bents  aiB  suoeessivdy  mixed,  finishing  with  the  safiton. 
Round  cakes  are  then  formed  of  it,  about  the  thickness  of  one^s 
fingn',  which  are  dried  in  die  oven,  after  the  bread  is  with- 
dimwn,  or  in  a  large  baking  pan,  rubbed  with  firesh  butter, 
and  placed  at  a  very  gentle  fire ;  these  cakes  are  sufficiently 
dressed,  when  they  have  acquired  the  consistence  of  new- 
made  biscuits.  They  aite  broken  and  crumbled  in  the  hand 
for  Ae  use  of  the  bird. 

The  second  paste  is  made  like  the  first,  but  with  half-a- 
pound  of  ix^py  seeds  in  addition,  as  much  of  roasted  millet, 
two  ounces  of  flour,  a  pound  of  white  honey,  and  two  or  three 
oBooes  ot  fresh  butter.  The  peas  'and  the  miUet  are  pul- 
verized and  sifted ;  the  poppy  seeds  well  pounded,  as  also 
the  sweet  almonds ;  these  each,  indeed,  diould  be  reduced 
into  a  perfect  paste,  as  otherwise  the  bird  cannot  digest 
them.  There  should  be  no  lumps  left ;  the  meat  should  be 
prepared  as  for  the  first  paste,  then  the  eggs  should  be  broken, 
the  yolks  of  which,  alone,  should  be  put  into  an  earthen 
plate,  adding  the  honey  and  saffron ;  when  these  ingredients 
are  well  mixed,  die  meat,  sweet  almonds,  and  flour  are 
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K^dy  JAonpomed,  'idrriag  4he  whole  well  with 
wMden  qpatidm  ta  ab  to  onke  a  wrt  of  aoop  of  evai 
ditgpce  and  without  lumps ;  then  the  whole  is  pound  into 
another  laxge  didi  of  japanned  earthenware  the  bottom  of 
which  must  be  greased  with  butter,  and  placed  iqxm  a  very 
mild  file,  stiRing  it  continually  to  prevent  the  paste  finm 
attaching.  This  process  jnust  be  continued  untU  it  is  quite 
done,  which  will  be  known  by  its  no  longer  sticking  to  Ae 
fingers.  It  is  then  taken  ftcm  the  fire  and  left  to  eool, 
completely 9  in  the  dish ;  after  which,  it  is  put  into  a  box  of 
white  iron,  coreced  with  its  lid,  and  kcptina  dry  place  lor  uae. 

This  paste  is  difficult  to  prepare,  and  its  goodness  dependa 
vtpoa  the  ezaet  d^jiee  to  whicib  it  is  dried,  and  which  is 
▼ery  much  a  matter  of  chance.  When  too  dry,  U  loses  its 
substance,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  join  dieep^s  heart  to 
it  to  keep-the ni^tingales  mgood  condition.  If,  on  thecoiw 
tnury,  it  be  not  suffidcsitly  dry,  it  will  corrupt,  and  must  be 
immediatelT  used. 

These  two  preparations  are  very  ]»oper  for  the  nightiii- 
gale^  because  they  are  stimulating,  and,  it  is  said,  excite  the 
bird  to  siim;.  Perfumes  are  said  to  have  a  similar  effect. 
But  these  pastes  are  imprc^r  fiir  the  gen^nality  of  the 
warblers,  and  other  small  birds  with  slender  bills.  For  the 
fint  few  months  they  agree  with  them  extremdy  well,  and 
the  birds  grow  fat  upon  the  r^imen :  in  the  end  they  dry 
them  up,  aad  produce  omsumption. 

A  provision  .of  the  larvse  of  the  iendmo  moUiwrf  or  meal 
worm,  fofmerly  mentioned,  should  always  be  kept  for  the  use  of 
the  niglitingale.  They  constitute  a  strengthening  food  for  the 
bird,  during  the  season  in  which  it  sings;  they  should  be  laid 
in  during  summer,  as  they  are  difficult  to  be  got  in  the 
commencement  of  qpring.  They  are  preserved  in  pots  of 
delft  or  vamidied  earthenware,  vearr  wide  bottomed,  and 
fed  on  bran ;  some  pieces  of  cork  or  rotten  wood  are  thrown 
into  this  vessel,  into  which  the  insects  retire,  and  where  they 
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me&tiQBad*  hetantfw^  Aiiw:  inaeolB^ -would  ieoQiMaNae^  if  >difar 
wreqputiat»AlKDi  or  iiessd^i^giiMt-vrhkiiiAaif^o^^ 

dsBtroy  bod)  iwoks  and  fumiliine.  The  n§mA  dMNiU  be 
kept  in  a  dxy  ]daee ;  the  bran  mua^  -be  imeiRed  from  tbcie 
lo  tiflae;  it k  -easy  to  cfeMfve  w^bKKi  U  it  amwnedy  at  it  is 
thea  jeduced  to  a. tort  of  ^^yduA^it  sboiild  be  fitted 
tadioe.a  yeaz,  aad  theiirebm^  taMogedi^^  &r  «olbenidte  it 
contxacts  m  bad  odour,. and  a  hwiidity  .ocoatimed  bjr  ,the 
aixtme  of  the  exesenrnts  of  itbffwr  iMifftn  •whiah  ii^vff^ 
tlMB&  .Ad  b^oKuae  #niifcCiiatfHi  aiMi  pfflrmb 
A.  To  imdnBtaiid.tbe>tyinptoina  <rf.  jl to?nq  in  jtb» nigteb^gide, 
it  18  niorniiiaryf.to  be  acquainted  *wilh ,  iS»  4^^^ <of  kt  /good 
health :  iriien  in  this  latter  state,  it  wili  siPg  &e%«^tly 
dhniqg  Ibe  aeasoiif  |wbiob  it  fipni  fieq^aber  tov&e  «ad  of 
Jiine«  We  must  exeept,  however,  the  first  year  iof  its  ^rq^^ 
linty,  in  which  it  it  seldom  beard  b^oK^  Februi^.  .  It  will 
abo  fireqHendy  pick  and  cleanse  its  ^plmHety  espegiidly  on 
the ,  back.  It  will  evinee  muchrgaie^  sod  akataet«»  stir- 
ring about  in  its.  c^ge^  'sbakii^  its  wiqg8i,&e»  FaiaUy,  it 
«yi  sleep  ^m.  one  fi9pt>  eat  ^ell^  and  ba  partieuhuly  eager 
after  the  insects  above  Dieolicaied.. 

Sttth  sne  ;tba  signs  «if  health,  but  when  the  nightingale 
mnaina  dturing  the  jughti  at  die  bottom  of  its  eage^  it  is  a 
isgB  of  illness,  unless  its  toes  should  be  embarrassed  by  die 
aUaohment^of  dungr  wUdi  will  happen^  if  proper  attention 
be  not  paid  to  cleanliness.  The  d^mg  willharden  to  such  a 
degree,. ns  tepcevept.tbe  bixdlram^ieBaiBaingon thepeich. 
in  this  .cate^  he  rdiould  b^  taken  outby  the  .hand,  and  his 
fiBet.steepedia  warm  water^  to  jdeanse  than.     He  will  also 
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Ibd  nodli  iO'iiljf  in  ^adaag,  if  Ins  danre  aae  too  hmg^ 
Irat  it  iriU  be  nfidcnt  to  p«ie  dicn  fiiMD  time  to  tiine. 

If  the  mf^tttiag^  is  ettackcJ  with  «n  aimoem  <a  the 
crappcr,  it  dmU  be  cnt  with  the  point  of  n  aciflHn»  jntMed 
»]ittk  with  the  end  cf  die  tmga^  and  the  bird  diould 
^ecetre  some  d  the  inoecti  abofv  mfntinntd,  aome  wood- 
lioe,  end  wpden.  This  maladj  maj  be  aTcided  by  pnxgis^ 
the  bird  at  times,  eiyfrially  in  the  month  of  Match^  with 
half  n  doxen  of  the  latter. 

When,  by  dint  of  tingii^  the  nightingale  gets  dried  np 
and  thin,  fofgy  seed  in  the  paste  is  ezcdlcnt  fiar  tmquil- 
hzmg,  re&cshini^  and  prociiiJEng  sleep.  Sheep^s  heart,  with 
the  akin^  fibmjr  and  veins  remored,  hadied  yeiy  fine,  and 
mixed  with  the  paste,  fSsttens  it  Teiy  quickly,  as  alao  do  figs 
and  elder  benies.  The  pogpy  seed  diould  be  omitted  after 
J(he  miwiltii^g,  for  ijoea  the  bird  grows  exceedingly  fat,  and 

is  tf««<MM^l  to  "gwA  of  *^  *iiap*«»  ^^Titfwl  iwnltPii  H »  SBf 

Constipptioii  may  be  rcmoEred-  by  fiour  or  fire  cf  the 
Jarvsg  of  .the  .tenebiics  or  ^laigebbu^kipider,  winch  iamosl 

For  dianrhsea,  wbieb  may  be  observed  by  the  dung 
being  more  li4uid  than  usual^  by  the  continued  shaking  of 
the  tail^  and  bristling  of  the  feathers,  sheep^s  heart,  prepared 
afi  aboFe  mentioned,  is  an  excellent  remedy. 
.  These  birds  are  subject  to  the  gout,  particularly  the  youiig 
on^  ]no^f^t  up  by  hand. .  Those  wluch  hare  it  before  they 
«an  eat  alooc^  infallibly  perish.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to 
limpi  it  is  loss  of  time  to  attempt  to  rear  them.  MHien  the 
old  ones  taken  in  the  net,  are  attacked,  whichrardy  happens, 
it  proceeds  from  the  cage  being  exposed  to  some  wind,  through 
creidces  which  the  bird  cannot  asroid.  It  is  then  suffi* 
dent  for  the  purposes  of  cure,  to  put  it  in  some  warm  place. 
To  prevent  thjs  malady,  the  bottom  of  the  c$gt  should  be 
fumiph^4.with  lyosaand  wnd.     Of  all  thene  coifp^aiota,  qf 
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wUdk  the  Bird  fa  fl  state  of  fieedooi  experience  noiSiing^  tike 
most  dangerous  is  the  falling'  sSckneSs :  it  i6R  immediabely 
destroy  it^  if  prompt  aarfstance  be  not  renuerea^ 

When  the  nightiiigdeB  hare  swallowed  any  ibxAg '  itid}- 
gesdble,  diey  Teject  it  m'^e  tttrm  of  pills,  or  little  {ielleti^ 
Eke  the  Inrds  of  preyi  This  is  not  a  disease,  but  proceeds 
fitm  their  having  no  crap,  obly  a  vingk  caifaS  condtldting  't6 
thestomadi.  . ,  .    » 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  the  nightingale  twic^'  a^  y^s^y  tb 
see  if  he  be  too  fat^  or  too  Tesfn,  fbr  hii  eittemal  appearance  is 
often  deceitful.  Sdmetimes  h^  is  ill,  wiidioUt  qipear&g  to  be 
ao ;  and  sumetinies  the  tererse  is  the  tiM,  from  derangtoierit 
ei  the  fea&m.  This  ex^infi&tlm  diotiM  tidbd  plafce  hi  iliie 
nxndisof^lfkrehaiidOabbef.  e'      i  -      '^ 

'The  Hh)et  TttghBitg^  {Tt^^  pU(<ed 

aniDng  the  dmtsh^  by  former  natufffisls:^  ^  O^  ittitlio^ 
pkces  ft  at^  tbe  head  df  file  waxblenr,  whidi'^iite^ffilk^cS^ 
ftllow  the  nightihgale.  It  ihhaHts  iniorsfaba,'  ^e  borders 
of  ponda  and  riviers,  generally  ^remahlang  in  ^rd^  and 
hedges,  from  which  it  has  received  its  scientific  aj^jpeOktidD. 
It  ditidm  al^ng  reedi^  and'  ^rifibws  df '^^no^gr^  ^evation, 
Kke  die  Creepers,  imd  Ktes  on  thfe  insects  which  it  finds  ihetie. 
The  male  aangs  daring  the  night,  as  #eB  as  day,  in' theseatoh 
of  re-production. '  Its  song,  add  the  habit  dP  r^thainittg  1h 
humid  plates,  have  bbtaitfed  it  ^^  cfedomifaadbn  of  river 
highdngde/  Itk  voice;  however,  ihotigli  'of  '  oon«Iderabte 
tempo^'  htt  ttonfc  of  thb  chAxms ^of  tlmt^  of  &b  t(6n|;8teif  of 
die  vroo^.  This  biM  acootiafpknieb  its  so&^  with  lively 
action,  and  ^  tiieihtiloin  motiota  dl  ib^  (its&Hi'bdif.  "  It  fi^ 
intBL^^y  dapping  its  irtnp^  places  !ta  n^  oh '  pr^cqf^tous 
bania,  and  ih'  pkces  fiiniiBhcld  ^th  moss.  '  It'  layis  kbout 
five  jtgfpj  of  a  ^eDowiflh  white;  iqpotted  with  bityim,  aiM  a 
Hide  latger  'Abni  diose  of  a  ^patrbw;  It  is  abiuidant  in  the 
6imtt'tff  *Fhdice^  uidfii  idso  foiind  in  ilie  Tfbrth;  but  not  to 
frequantly.     It  inhabits  the  Southern  provinces  of  Russia, 
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agBdtb& nknkal  the  mmtftof  die  Viatuk.  It  doe»  Btf( 
iBbftfatl  EngUaid ;  itis.fbiHidm  Asia,  for  Soniienitbtoiight 
back  an  indiiddtiaLfiEnni  the  PldliilpifiridaiidtJ 

T!htReod'4irren(MitLJTtnuiiMi€€a)  is  smaller  than  the 
hnt^  but  verj  anatogow  to  it  m  fona  and  habits.  Thefts 
biffdU' frequent  the  e^eaof  rivcm,  IbIdo^  and  pondsy  where 
they  resnain  in  the  reeda,  and  geoeiaUj  in*  these  watered 
places  where  these  plants  cross.  They  seise  tbtir  staUoa 
acrefs  with  their  toes,  and  trayerse  diem  juaqiii^  i^^g* 
The  male*  duug  thedaj^  and  of  oafan. nights,  utters  a  song 
niiich  may  be  expcessed  by  die  syllahlea  tran^  trmif  trm^ 
repealed  a  dosenior  fifitoen  times  running.  Theaest  is  found 
in  thc^same  i^boei  which  .diebird^  frequents,  within  abcmt  a 
foot  of  the  water.  It  is  constructed  of  the  same  materiala  an 
that  of  the  preceding  species:  leaves  and  little  stalks  of 
aquatic  plants,  constitiita  the  bed,,  on:  whidt  die  femde  lays 
four  or  five  greenish  eggs,,  irregularly  spotted  widi  dive 
gyeen.;.  diese  spots  eve  confluent  towaids  the  large  end. 
This  nest  .is  attached  taaeveralreedl^  so  that  it  ia  suspended 
in  air.  It  is  pretended,  diat  by  means  of  three,  or  Ion*  knee 
cingSp  ownposed  of  moss  aad<faarss  hsor,  it  csn  be^raised  or 
krwoed  according  to  the  height  of  die  water.  Una  asscrdon, 
hoiverer,  iscondiated  by  nuaqr  naturalists,  who-afirm  diat 
tiMse  nests,  although  suspended  in  this  way,  cannot  be  mised 
above  two  or  three  inches  at  most,  the  rings,  being  stepped 
by  dm.  knots  of  die  reeds :  thetefore  if  the incressei^  the 
wnter  should  be  considerable,  the  nests  will  be  submcegedi 
It  may  be  mendoned  here,  that  the  mhabitants  of  Lorraine' 
jndge  of  the  height  to  whieh  die  waters  will  arrive,  by  the 
devntian  of  the  nest  of  the  river  mghdngaie. 

The  S^Med  Woftler  (Syima  Nama}!^  die  smallest  (tf  die 
aquatic  spedes.  It  is  mors  ficiequent  in  this  country  dian  in 
Franee,  vsBuuns  usually  in  thic^  hedges,  Inriars,  and  even  reeds. 
Tlia  eggs  of  this  qpecies  are  of  a  pale  bluew 

The  Btodbea;^  iSytrim  jUrieapUta,  Ladi.>    Of  att^  die 
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waUctVi  Ihcm  is  mme  so  atTectkiiiBte  to  hi  Cenafecs  Hm 
bhIs  oC  this  species.  It  AewsthesaneaActionforits  joungv 
sad  its  song  is  very  agreeable  and  probniged*  It  is  of  Ham 
hud  that  Buftn  speaks,  ivfaen  he  si^,  *<Tbe  watUer 
(fimveUe)  was  the  emblem  of  tnmsitorjr  Icwe,.  aa  the  turde 
was  of  fiddi^ ;  nevortheless,  this  same  waiMer,  Irrdy  and 
gay  a»  it  is,  is  not  the  less  loviag,  or  Ae  less  jEatbfidljr 
afttadied  on  that  acoomt ;  nor  is  the  turtle  dove,  m  spite  <tf 
its  mdandolj  and  plainci)i«r  diaracter,  the  less  a  llbertiQe. 
The  male  of  the  atrkapina^laviBhas  on  the  femde  a^tboasand' 
Iktle  cafes  during  die  thne  of' incubation.  It  paivtakes  of 
hsr  soficdtode  fcr  the  Htde  ones,  wliieh  luiTe  just  bunrt  die 
shdl,  and  does  not  quit  her  even  bAhx  die  education  <if  tlie 
JooBg,  toft  its  love  appeami  to  remain:  afiter  its  denres  are 


Nodiiag  can  alter  its  lender  affisetiaii,  not  even  the  kssdl 
liberty,  if  it  is  deprived  of  it  with  its  fam^.  It  will  tbor 
Seed  the  young  and  the  fanale^eienforaing  the  latter  to  eat, 
wiien  the  chagrin  occasioned  by  caplinty' wonU.  lead  bar  td 
fifase  all  sustenance. 

The  nudes  of  this^  species  arriiv  in  the  early  days  df  Apo^ 
but  the  fcmaks  do  not  qipear  until  towards  the  Ifitk*  lU  at 
this  epodi,  any  letnm  of  cold  should  depiive  themof  inseats^ 
they  wiU  feed  upon  the  berries  of  the  laiireU  the  ivy,  the 
privet,  and  the  hawthorn.  It  is  the  same  way  with  such  eC 
dioie  bfads  as  a  late  bniod^  or  other  acddents,  compel  \» 
ranain  during  the  winter  in  our  dinuites,.  iriiich,  however,  is 
a-cttcnaostanoe  of  laie-oocurTCDce. 

Immediatdy  after  the  arrival  cf  the  females,  diese  biida 
co^loy  themselves  in  the  construcdau  of  the  nest*  The  male 
se^  out  the  most  fttvourable  position,  and  when  his  dioice  is 
made,  he  appears  to  announce  it  to  the  female,  by  a  sweeter 
and  more  tender  song.  It  is  almostalways  in  the  small  bushes 
of  ^antine  and  hawdiom,  at  an^  ekvatioaof  two  ev  dkree 
Im  bam  the  ground,  ttiat  die  female  fixea  Ae  neatr    It  is 
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small  and  not  very  deep,  composed  of  dried  plants  without, 
and  a  deal  of  horsehair  withinV  Four  or  five  eggs  aie  laid, 
marbled  with  a  deep  moronne,  oii  a  clears  ground  of  the 
same  colour.  If  the  eggs  are  touched,  the  female  will  aban- 
don them,  though  hot  so  speedily  as  the  other  warblers.  The 
male  relieves  her,  during  the  labour  of  incubation,  from  ten  in 
the  morning  to  four  at  five  in  the  evening.  The  little  ones 
are  bom  without  down,  covered  with  feathers  in  a  few  days, 
and  quit  the  nest  very  soon,  especially  if  they  are  disturbed : 
it  is  often  enou^  only  to  i^proach  them,  to  drive  them  away. 
They  will  then  follow  their  parents,  hopping  from  branch  to 
branch,  and  they  all  assemble  in  the  evening  to  pass  the  night 
together.  The  whole  family  perch  on  one  branch,  the  male 
at  one  end,  and  the  female  at  the  other,  and  the  little  ones  in 
the  middle,  all  closely  pressed  against  eadi  other.  After  the 
first  brood  these  warblers  will  make  a  second,  and  sometimes 
more,  if  interrupted. 

The  male  of  this  species  is  in  great  request  for  the  cage. 
Its  song  partakes  something  of  that  of  the  nightingale,  and  its 
modulations,  though  not  very  extended,  are  agreeable,  flex- 
ible, and  varied,  and  its  tones  sprightly  and  dear.  To  this 
it  adds  an  amiability  of  disposition,  not  at  all  common.  It  is 
most  peculiarly  affectionate  to  the  person  who  has  the  care  of 
it,  and  will  call  him  in  a  particular  tone.  At  his  approach, 
its  voice  grows  more  expressive  of  affection.  It  will  dart  to« ' 
wards  him,  against  the  wires  of  its  cage,  as  if  to  break  through 
this  obstacle,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  him,  and  by  a  con- 
tinual dapping  of  the  wings,  accompanied  with  little  cries,  it 
seems  to  express  eagerness  and  recognition.  Such  is  the  pic- 
ture drawn  df  it  by  Olina,  and  it  is  of  this  warbler  that  Mi^ 
demoisdle  Descartes  has 


^  N*ea  diplaiie  k  mon  ODcle,  eUe  a  du  leatimeDt** 

These  birds  are  procured  in  various  ways.    The  young 
ones  taken  towards  the  months  of  August  and  September  are 
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ynewBy  iireftrred.  Tbek  song  is  wid  to  have  more  melody, 
and  a  greater  analogy  witk  that.of  males  in  a  state  of  freedom^' 
To  accmtom  them  to  the  cage^  die  extremities  of  their  wings 
are  tied^  and  dij^.reeeive  the  same  alimentf  as  the  nightingale, 
withteodtf  finiits,  and  evm  with  ajpples  and  pears.  When  H 
is  desired  to  biii^  up  the  young  ones  from  the  nest,  they  mast 
be  takoi  when  half  fledged,  that  is,  i^bout  eight  or  nine  days 
after  dieir  Uith,  and  fed  like  the  young  nightingales,  l^hey 
most  be  kepi  extnsnely  dean,  on  dry  moss,  regularly  renewed 
twiee  a  day.  They  may^  moceorer,  receive  a  liqmd  paste,.' 
coB^osed  of  yolk  of  egg,  bruised  hemp-seed,  «id  crumb^  ef 
breads  When  they  can  eat  alone,  parsley,  hashed  v«»y  £nei 
is  aAdcd  to  this,  and  the  wbok  recrives  a  greater  eonsistence. 
This  diet,  however,  is  sameduies  apt  to  fatten  them  too  rapid- 
ly, and  thoa  <iocahiiin  death.  The  hemp-seed  has  pecul^ly 
this  quality^  This  may  be  corrected,  by  giving  them  peani 
«r  apples,  cut  in  two,  figs,  grapes,  and  other  litde  fruits  to 
which  tbflj  are  partial.  During  winter  they  must  be  kept  iii 
m  warm  place  ;  it  is  sufficiently  so  if  their  meat  and  drink  be 
«ot  froBBBn.  It  is  said  that  dienr  song  may  be  im|Mt>ved,  by 
placing  them'  within  hearing  ci  Ae  nightingale.  At  thie 
«|Nich  of  m^rration,  in  autumn,  these  captured  warblers  are 
very  much  agitated  during  the  night,  espedsily  at  the  full  of 
tfaenoon,  which  causes  a  great  niunber  of  them  to  perisK 
TUa  tonnentcootiniies  until  November,  after  whiich  they  are 
tranquil  until  the  same  season  the  fdlbwing  year.  Tbis  de- 
sire of  vojo^png  does  not  quit  them  till  i^ter  some  years  of 
dptsvity. 

Theyhavebecnpreservedm  cage  for  ten  years;  but  the 
ordinary  duration  of  their  lives  is  from  five  to  six.  With 
care  they  may  be  brought  to  nesd^  in  captivity.  For  t&b 
purpoae  tii^  should  be  kept  in  a  garden,  and  the  'aviary 
AoM,  he  proffidcd  with  d^ergraensi  Spring  winter  they 
mit  be  kept  in  an  aputment 

%'OL.  VII.  n 
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This  warbler  is  common  enough  in  Europe,  both  south  and 
north,  but  is  rather  rare  in  this  country. 

The  Orphcea,  or  warbler  proper,  is  found  in  almost  all  the 
temperate  countries  of  Europe,  inhabits  gardens,  and  the 
boiders  of  woods,  and  makes  a  nest  in  the  bushes,  in  which 
the  female  lays  from  five  to  six  whitish  ^gs,  with  points 
and  spots  of  a  greenish  grey. 

The  Babbling  Warbler  {Mat.  Curruca^  Lin.)  does  not  fre- 
quent gardens,  unless  there  are  very  thick  woods  in  their 
proximity.  It  delights  in  coppices  of  three  and  four  years 
old,  and  prefabs  the  thicket  and  most  solitary  places,  where 
the  male,  without  quitting  his  favourite  retreat,  sings  in  a 
manner  that  has  some  analogy  with  the  style  of  the  reed  wren. 
As  there  are  no  intervals  between  the  burthois  of  the  song,  it 
is  probable  that  the  epithet  attached  to  this  warbler  has  been 
derived  from  this  circumstance. 

The  babbling  warbler  constructs  its  nest  in  the  middle  cxf 
the  thickest  bushes  it  can  find,  places  it  at  about  three  or  four ' 
feet  from  the  ground,  employs  many  more  materials,  and  gives 
the  nest  more  depth  and  thickness  than  do  the  other  warblers. 
It  first  of  all  puts  stalks  of  coarse  plants  negligently  at  the 
base  and  sides,  to  which  are  added  finer  plants,  interlaced  with 
a  little  wool.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in  numb^ , 
white,  glazed  with  a  clear  grey,  punctated  with  olive  and 
black  on  the  middle,  with  spots  of  the  former  colour  nume- 
rous  and  irregular  towards  the  gross  end. 

The  Passerine  Warbler  inhabits  Lombardy ,  Sardinia,  France, 
See. ;  comes  later  into  the  latter  comitry  than  other  warblers. 
These  birds  sojourn  in  coppices,  groves,  orchards,  and  often 
in  gardens,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  populous  cities, 
provided  there  be  there  hedges  of  yoke-elm,  with  trees  of  a 
certain  elevation.  On  this  account  the  name  of  horiensis  has 
been  applied  to  it,  which,  however,  has  also  been  given  to 
another  warbler  by  Latham  and  Gmelin.  It  is  called  aedonia 
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hy  M.  Vieillot,  from  the  beauty  of  its  song.  The  foWlen  of 
Paris  call  it  breionne.  It  does  not  frequent  thickets,  but  is 
fond  of  perching  on  the  top  of  middle-sized  trees.  It  is  id<^ 
wajs  lively,  perpetually  in  motion,  and  sings  even  while  in 
search  of  food.  Its  voice  has  less  brilliancy  of  tone  than  that 
of  the  atricapilla,  but  it  is  equally  melodious,  and  the  bur- 
thens of  its  song  seem  to  possess  greater  Variety.  Its  cry, 
when  it  is  disturbed^  is  the  same,  and  it  frequently  repeats  it 
when  alarmed  for  its  offspring. 

The  nest  is  usually  exposed  on  the  hedges  above^men«- 
tkmed,  or  on  large  shrubs,  and  is  rarely  found  elsewhere^ 
It  is  of  no  great  consistence,  loosely  constructed,  so  that  the 
light  appears  through  the  interstices,  composed  extemidly  of 
the  stalks  of  plants,  and  frirnished  with  horsehair  withih. 
It  is  ndther  very  large  nor  deep,  the  eggs  are  four  in  niunber 
usually,  nurbled  with  two  shades  of  brown,  on  a  ground  of 
sombre  and  dirty  white. 

The  Hawk4ike  Warbler  (S.  Nisoria)  is  found  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  Piedmont,  on  its  passage.  It  fr^uents  coppices 
on  {^ns,  hedges,  and  bosquets  which  surround  meadows,  or 
border  on  them.  Its  nest  is  usually  in  the  thickest  bushes ; 
it  is  composed  externally  of  plants  and  small  roots,  internally 
of  bom  and  cattle-h%ir.  The  eggs  are  four,  of  a  whitish 
gray,  sown  with  irregular  and  confluent  spots,  of  a  reddish 
aril,  and  leaden  gray.  The  cry  of  this  warbler  resembles 
the  sound  with  which  the  nightingale  preludes  its  song ;  it 
is  the  least  agile  of  all  the  warblers ;  its  motions  are  awkward 
and  heavy,  but  its  flight  is  extremely  rapid.  During  the 
season  of  re-production,  it  is  observed  to  elevate  itself  in  a 
right  line  in  the  air  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet^ 
the  bead  being  raised,  and  the  tail  perpendicular ;  it  then 
alops,  descends  slowly,  clapping  its  wings,  and  flutters  for 
a  moment  above  the  bush  which  it  has  just  quitted. 

The  AccBNTOB,  or  Alpine  Waibler,  made  the  type  of  a 
new  genus,  by  Bechstein,  was  long  ranged  under  the  head 

d2 
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Such  is  the  mode  of  life  of  these  birds  in  the  more  soatfaent 
provinces  of  France.  But  in  the  more  northern,  as  Nor- 
mandy, for  instance,  some  of  them  always  remain  near  habi- 
tations, if  th^re  be  hedges  of  green  trees,  &c.,  where  they  can 
nestle.  In  the  woods  they  prefer  the  thickest  bushes ;  they 
are  so  little  wild  that  they  will  make  their  nests  in  an 
orangery  if  they  can  enter,  and  will  even  hatdi  in  an  aviaryv 
if  it  be  furnished  with  tufted  shrubs. 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  sedentary  birds  to  announce 
the  return  of  spring,  and  commence  its  amorous  music. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  March,  the  male  and  female  are 
observed  to  be  engaged  in  composing  the  cradle  of  their 
young.  They  usually  place  the  nest  at  a  moderate  elevatioD, 
but  always  in  a  secret  situation.  It  is  formed  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  moss,  especially  at  the  base  and  sides, 
and  it  is  furnished  within  with  wool,  horse-hair,  and  feathers, 
sofUy  arranged.  On  this  bed  the  female  deposits  four  or 
five  eggs,  of  a  handsome  clear  blue,  without  spot ;  the  male 
remains  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  cheers  his  companion  by 
his  song,  at  such  moments  as  he  does  not  relieve  her  from  the 
cares  of  incubation.  The  young  are  bom,  covered  with  down  ; 
and  do  not  abandon  the  nest  until  they  are  well  feathered. 
When  taken  from  the  nest,  they  are  easily  reared ;  and  when 
caught  in  nets  in  their  youth,  are  tamed  without  difficulty. 
The  mother  does  not  abandon  her  eggs,  although  they  may 
be  touched,  and  she  shows  much  attachment  for  the  young ; 
she  understands  how  to  lead  the  enemy  astray  which  seeks 
for  their  destruction.  Like  the  partridge  before  a  dog,  she 
throws  herself  before  a  cat  when  it  approaches,  and  hovers  on 
the  groimd  from  place  to  place,  until  it  is  sufficiently  remote. 
The  cuckow,  according  to  Latham,  frequently  lays  in  the 
nest  of  this  bird. 

This  species  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  northern  climates.  It  is  easily  taken  in  snares  of 
every  description. 
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The  Accentor  Montandlus  of  M.  Temminck  inhabits  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  under  the  same 
kdtude  in  Asia.  It  was  found  by  Pallas  in  eastern  Siberia, 
and  in  the  Crimea.  It  is  rare  in  the  Neapolitan  States,  DaL 
matia,  and  the  South  of  Hungary.  It  always  lives  in  the 
mountains,  and  never  shews  itself  in  the  plains  except  in 
winter.  In  summer  it  is  insectivorous,  and  probably  will  eat 
grain  in  winter.     Its  mode  of  propagation  is  unknown. 

The  word  malurus  is  used  by  Yieillot  to  designate  as  a 
genus  some  species  of  the  warblers  distinguished  by  a  gauze- 
like tail  The  opposite  figure  is  of  a  bird  which  seems  refer- 
able to  this  group.  The  whole  upper  part  is  dusky  brown, 
the  throat  brown,  the  tail  and  streak  over  the  eye  are  azure 
blue,  the  remainder  of  the  bird  is  bright  reddish  brown ;  the 
tail  feathers,  only  five,  are  spread  and  very  thin,  the  middle  is 
the  longest,  and  the  other  two  on  each  side  decrease  in  length 
successively. 

The  figures  of  the  Dwarf  Warbler,  and  Exile  Warbler,  are 
from  specimens  in  the  Linnsean  Society,  and  are  described  at 
pages  4G9  and  470. 

The  first  bird  in  our  author'^s  division  of  Regulus,  is  the 
cfmnmon  GokUcrested  Wren,  MotadUa  Regulus  of  Lin. 
This,  the  smallest  of  our  European  birds,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  common  wren,  which  belongs  to  the  baron^s 
division  Troglodites.  The  Latter  is  a  little  larger  and  more 
bulky,  and  as  it  seldom  quits  our  rural  habitations,  is  much 
better  known  than  the  other,  which  only  inhabits  the  woods, 
and  is  seen  only  in  autumn  and  winter.  The  gold-crested 
wren  is  so  small,  that  it  passes  through  the  meshes  of  common 
nets,  and  easily  escapes  from  all  cages.  A  leaf  is  sufficient  to 
conceal  it  from  the  most  piercing  sight,  which  may  probably 
be  the  reason  of  its  appearing  more  rare  in  summer  than  it 
really  is,  for  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf  these  birds  are  seen  in  tole- 
rable numbers ;  and  when  the  trees  are  totally  defoliated,  they 
are  found  in  small  troops  of  from  ten  to  twelve,  which  join  tit- 
mice and  other  little  birds  for  the  purpose  of  migratioa. 
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The  gold-crested  wrens  are  discoverable  by  a  small  sharp 
cry,  which  has  much  resemblance  to  that  of  the  grasshopper. 
They  are  fond  of  oaks,  elms,  lofty  pines,  fir-trees,  and  wil- 
lows. They  are  not  at  all  distrustful,  and  may  be  approached 
and  killed  with  great  ease. 

These  birds  live  on  similar  food  with  the  titmice,  and  are 
Tery  analogous  with  them  in  their  habits.  Their  mobility  is 
extreme ;  they  fly  incessantly  from  branch  to  branch,  climb 
trees,  and  hold  themseWes  indifferently  in  all  positions,  and 
often  hare  the  feet  upwards.  The  smallest  insects  constitute 
their  ordinary  nutriment ;  sometimes  they  take  them  on  the 
wing,  at  others  seek  them  in  the  clefts  of  the  bark,  or  the 
heaps  of  dead  leaves  which  remain  at  the  end  of  the  branches ; 
they  also  eat  larvae  and  all  kinds  of  small  worms ;  it  is  said 
that  they  will  eat  the  berries  of  evergreens;  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  they  are  fonder  of  those  trees 
than  any  others,  probably  because  they  find  there  a  greater 
abundance  of  insects  which  constitute  the  basis  of  their 
aliment.  They  grow  fat  in  autumn,  and  their  flesh  is  tlien 
good  eating ;  notwithstanding  their  smallness,  Montbeillard 
tells  us  that  the  markets  of  Nuremberg  abound  with  these 
little  birds ;  many  are  taken  in  the  environs  of  that  city,  and 
usually  by  the  bird-call. 

These  wrens  are  seldom  seen  in  France,  but  in  the  after 
season.  They  scarcely  ever  nestle  in  any  of  the  French  pro- 
vinces ;  but  in  summer  they  are  abundant  in  the  woods  of 
Germany  and  England.  Their  nest,  curiously  constructed, 
and  suspended  to  the  extremity  of  the  little  branches  of  pines 
and  other  trees,  is  tissued  without  with  moss,  wool,  and 
spiders'^  webs,  and  furnished  within  with  the  softest  down  ; 
this  nest  is  spherical,  and  its  aperture  is  at  top.  The  female 
lays  from  six  to  eight  eggs,  about  the  size  of  peas,  of  a  yel- 
lowish brown,  without  any  spot,  according  to  some  naturalists, 
but  of  a  pale  flesh-colour,  undulated  with  a  deeper  shade, 
according  to  Meyer.  M.  Temminck  declares  them  to  be  a 
rose-coloured  white ;  but  Dr.  Latham  says  they  are  of  a 
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Ivownidb  wliite  I  TbfttestJbiibDlotfii&Mni^^ 

Id.  the  extremity  of  m  bundle  of  ivy,  twliidi  «ieaptfiirom  ibe 

bniidi68  of  a  trM»  or  fiom  j^  urall^  1iulit;is  «WayB  con-* 

QBflled  in  the  foliage.    Wbfii  ihe  finoade  haldbts,  the  inale 

ongv  a  flbort  wng,  not  wilbout  jagrBeahkoeBs;   he  alaa 

idieres  her  in  the  niiddla  of  the  day  from  l^*  caxes  cf 

uanbation* 

This  ffpedes  is  extended  throughout  all  Buropet  firom 
Sweden  to  Italy.  It  is  alio  fcnmd  in  A«ia,  aa  far  jis  Bengal, 
end  ereo  inibe  United  States  of  Amffibh  where  it  p^Jnctpolly 
frequeDta  the  northfsm  provinces,  ^ot  i^? pn(f ng  swtbwardfff 
except  in  the  autumnal  aeapon  of  the  year. 

M.  VtriUot  aayi  that  there  are  two  mces  of  this  bird,  op^, 
which  has  been  described,  and  another  which  he  calls  crested 
wren,  with  muatflchios ;  ibe  ery  of  the  latter,  aeeiMrd^ng  to 
this  naturalist,  is.  stronger  than  that  of  the  oth^*  It  venuiaia 
St  the  sumniit  of  the  hi^^ieet  trees,  and  is  seep  pnly  in  couples, 
male  and  female.  It  ^  also  more  distrustful  and.appitHMshed 
with  greater  difficulty ;  i^ither  is  it  met  mth  px^ecasely  fit  the 
same  period  as  the  other. 
*  The  TeUaw  Wren  Warblfir  (U.  TrwMhu^  ei  PauUh  of 
Bofibn)  is  a  very  small  bird,  qpi«^  uniiwaally  thipughoiit 
Europe,  as  fax  north  as  Sweden.  It  is  with  us  .a  boj^  of 
pssBage,  <pming  in  qpriqg  and  deperting  in  wtiunn,  pro^ 
oeeding  doubtless  towards  more  southern .  filimiilyH.  It  4t 
blown  by  various  names  in  the  differ^l^t  owitries  whieh  it 
inhabits,  derived  either  from  its  habits  or  its  cry,  which  ja 
nothing  but  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  nioposyllabl^  tjuU, 
tmt. 

During  the  6ne  aoaic^,  this  bird  remains  in  the  iwrood^, 
where  it  lives  on  /wi^ll  insects,  su^h  as  gnftts,  &c.  It  fixes 
its  nest  in  tulted  jdanta  or  bushes.  This  nest  is  imposed 
with  much  art  and  care.  Externally  it  is  constnju^ted  of 
mosB,  and  internally  furnished  with  horsehair  and  wopL  It 
his  the  fystm  of  a  little  hell^  and  no  other  ap^ijr?  th^  a 
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hole  in  the  side^  which  the  female  takes  care  to  dose  when' 
she  is  obliged  to  quit  the  eggs  or  the  young  ones,  to  proyide 
for  her  own  sustenance,  or  any  other  wants.  The  brood 
consistsof  four  or  fire  ^;gs,  a  little  larger  than  peas.  They 
are  white,  picked  out  with  reddish.*  The  young  ones  do  not 
quit  this  cradle  of  their  infancy,  until  they  are  able  to  fly  as 
well  as  the  father  and  mother,  and  to  fdlow  them  in  their 
wandering  courses. 

In  autumn  these  little  families  quit  the' woods,  and  extend 
themselves  in  our  orchards  and  gardens,  where  they  find 
subsistence  until  their  departure,  which  now  draws  near. 
Then  these  birds  are  seen  in  perpetoal  mdtion,  and  even  when 
they  do  take  a  moment  of  repose,  a  sort  of  trembling  is 
observed  in  the  tail. 

This  bird  is  not  more  bulky  than  the  gold-crested  wren, 
but  it  has  a  more  variegated  and  elegant  shape. 

The  opposite  figure  is  from  a  specimen  brought  bom  Chili 
by  Lord  Byron,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  British  Museum. 
Mr.  Gray  has  named  it  from  the  noble  donor,  BywfCs  Golden 
Created  Wren^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  European  species. 

The  upper  part  of  this  bird  is  dark  green ;  on  the  top  of 
the  head  is  a  bright  red  streak,  and  over  the  eye  isabroadish 
lunated  ydlowish  white  streak ;  the  breast  and  beUy  is  yeU 
low ;  the  quills  of  the  tail  and  wings  are  black,  and  a  band  of 
that  colour,  broader  at  the  sides  than  the  middle,  passes 
round  the  breast ;  the  smaller  wing  coverts  and  the  throat 
are  white. 

The  Cemmon-Wren  is  placed  in  the  subdivision  Tkoglo. 
niTES,  by  our  author,  a  name  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
signifying  an  inhabitant  of  clefts  and  caverns. 

After  the  gold-crested  wren,  this  is  the  smallest  of  our 
European  birds,  being  little  more  than  four  inches  long.  It 
is  known  under  as  many  different  names  as  it  inhabits  diffarent 
countries. 

The  wren  lives  on  worms,  on  flies,  and  other  small  insects. 
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In  the  summer  it  remains  in  the  woods  where  it  oonstmcts  its 
nest,  near  the  ground,  sometimes  on  the  ground,  and  some- 
times  in  the  shelter  of  some  rock,  to  whidi  it  attaches  itv 
This  nest,  of  a  spherical  form,  seems  externally  nothing  hul 
an  unformed  heap  of  moss,  which  causes  it  easily  to  escaipe 
search;  but  internally,  it  is  arranged  with  great  neatness. 
It  has  but  one  narrow  entrance,  situated  on  one  side,  and 
always  diametrically  opposite  to  the  wind  which  most 
usuaUy  prevails  in  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  female  lays 
nine  or  ten  eggs,  of  a  tarnished  white,  with  a  zone  of  reddish 
points  towards  the  gross  end.  It  is  not  uncommon,  in  spring, 
to  find  in  their  nests  the  young  of  mice  or  field-mice,  who 
have  taken  possession  of  them. 

At  the  approach  of  winter  this  pretty  Utile  bird  quits  the 
woods,  and  draws  near  to  the  habitations  of  men.  It  intro- 
duces itself  into  the  clefts  of  waUs,  where  it  may  be  seen 
entering  and  coming  out  with  precipitation,  incessantly 
agitating  its  wings  with  a  rapid  tremulous  motion,  and  always 
holding  its  tail  in  an  elevated  position.'  It  accompanies  these 
movements  with  a  little  cry  constantly  repeated.  Its  song  is 
also  soft  and  piping,  and  the  more  agreeable  from  the  general 
rarity  of  feathered  music  during  winter.  The  wren  gives 
more  animation  to  his  song  in  proportion  as  there  is  a  greater 
abundance  of  wind,  and  accompanies  his  singing  with  a  little 
vibration  of  the  tail  from  right  to  left. 

The  wren,  as  well  as  the  red-breast,  is  one  of  the  least 
distrustful  of  our  birds.  It  is  naturally  very  curious  and 
inquisitive.  The  sight  of  man  causes  in  it  no  fear.  It  suffers 
itself  to  be  approached  very  nearly,  and  will  flutter  for  some 
time  along  the  hedges,  at  some  paces  in  front  of  the  traveller, 
which  would  create  a  belief,  that  it  was  fond  of  preceding 
him.  It  is  true  it  is  rarely  pursued,  and  in  many  places  the 
people  scruple,  not  only  to  kill  it,  but  even  to  touch  its  nest ; 
for  the  wren,  as  well  as  the  red-breast,  is  held  in  a  sort  of 
veneration  by  the  lower  classes,  highly  favourable  to  their 
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preMraftttiaii^  and  ^<it  must  l>ea  most  vdckedoiidmuchifiVDUB 
hay^^  ttjTB  Dr.  Ifatbam,  ^Ivho  will  not  pay  flame  aort  cf 
defevaifie  to  a  very  tnte  pnMrerb,  viz.---'  The  robin  and  tlie 
wTffl^jure  Ood  Almighty *a  ooel^  and  hen.*  ^ 
'  Thia  apedea  ia  tolerably  extended  throughout  Europe. 
But  the  ^wlntera  ef  ihenorth  are  too  rigorous  for  itaoonati- 
tutioQ.  It  is  addom  aeen,  saya  Linnsua,  in  Sveden  and  the 
North  -of  ^Ruaaia.  It  is,  howeref,  reported  to  have  been 
found  at  Oonidaahka;  but  it  ia  more  than  doubtful  if  the 
apedea  be  the  aame. 

Therdiaabirdin  North  America,  called  the  WkUer  Wrm^ 
(T.  BffemdU8)f  which  if  not  of  the  same  apedea  aa  the  laat,  baa 
Certainly  very  atriking  analogiea  with  it  Ita  plumage, 
oonfonaation,  aong,  and  mode  of  life  approximate  very  cloaely 
to  those  of  our  European  wren.  It  arrivea  in  the  central 
parta  of  ^e  United  Statea  in  autumn,  and  remaina  there 
during  the  miM  wii^ter.  It  frequenta  the  backa  of  ditchesy 
raTinea,  old  deradnated  atumpa,  amall  bushes,  and  tiie 
brambles  in  aquatic  placea.  It  ia  oflt^  observed  in  rural 
ha^itationa,  where  it  conceala  itadf  in  pilea  of  wood  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  bad  season  it  returns  nortliward.  According 
to  Wilson,  this  wren  nestles  in  the  mountain^foreats  of  upper 
Pennsylvania;  others  ima^ne  that  it  does  so  in  countries  still 
more  northward^,  aa  does  the  ortolan,  and  several  other  birds, 
which  are  only  seen  in  winter  in  the  United  States. 

The  Brawn  Warbler  of  our  text,  Sotue-toren  of  Wilson, 
Troglodyisa  (Edan.  Vieil.,  is  another  North  American  bird. 
Like  our  common  wren,  it  seems  to  take  great  delight  in 
approadiing  the  habitations  of  man.  It  is  suffident  to 
procure  it  the  advantages  which  the  building  of  its  neat 
requires,  to  be  certain  of  attracting  it  into  a  garden,  and 
making  it  nestle  thore  every  year  if  its  brood  remains 
untouched.  It  merits,  in  all  respects,  .the  attention  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  Americans,  for  it  is  in  no  wise  hurtful,  living 
only  oo  larvae,  duysalides,  and  small  insects,  and  is  the  only 
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ifagnig  Bird  which  estalfliaheB  itsdf  in  d&es.  Its  long  iMm 
strong  and  aonbroiis'  as  that  of  the  ohaffiidi)  bat'  turn 
waikhry  Taried^  iaii  extended^  Iii  oonsequhioe  of  this  itfa 
known  fay  the  name  of  the  nightingale  of  North  Anfefica 
The  Americmsy  whohaT^  not  this  Inid  near  ihsb  dweUia|^ 
and  are  deairoin  of  &dsig  it  diere^  attach  a  ealabiish  against 
the  house,  or  at  the  end  of  a  pierch  in  the  middle  iof  their 
garden*  Others  consbruet,  for  the-  sAoie  pinpo^  a  little 
hoo^  attaHuBd  in  19Le  maancr  tb  the  end  <^  a  perah»  13ifs 
little  Boidc  rarely  renminrf  untenanted;  &r  the  3roung  eoupkfl^ 
on  their  retuni-iroiii  the  soiiliiy'lM&g  fiireed  to'seek  a  diatribt 
where  dicy  niay  be  isolaled  fram  theurfdfews,  {mmedbtdlj 
take  possesskm  of  it  In  defoiik  of  diese  artificial  retreats^ 
they  make  their  nest  in  ft»'hollaw  of  a  fs^*  Evety  flLeuoe 
whidi  is  dose  and  obaeure  suits  them  best.  Fyament»  ct 
loots^  cattle^hasr,  moss^  fine  plttats.  Sec.  constitute  the 
nactcriab  whidi  Qn»  wpedeB  emplibjs  wi<^ut  ifludi  arti  and 
hea^  together  without  mud&  order,  as  do  ikiost  of  the  l»rds 
that  nestle  in  hdlow  trees.«  Its  first  brood  consists  usually  of 
bom  six  to  e^t  egg^  whit^  or  iedi  colour^  imd  spotted 
with  a  purple  r^ ;  the  fiecond  is  less  numerous.  One  tadfies 
plaoe  ait  Ae  arrival  <tf  thfe^hifed  kt  Ae  month  of  May,^  the 
adier  in  July. 

This  species  is  extended  throu^  sU  NoiA  Ameriea)  from 
Gansidafo  LomsiaDa.' 

The  Jnd0  has  beeh  jdabed  at  the'endof  die  ant^aters^^bjr 
Buflbny  and  in^ett 'laMar  vie  w  ^  but  as  k  iMks  great  aaalogjies 
with  the  wi^tiw^  we^huse  ta  notice  its  halttts  here*  hk  Aest 
h  fiflto  fimh  the  ant-eaters;  itis^s(^tary,  petfoheaon  treesy 
and  never  desoends^  to  the*  earth,  but  lor  the  ptupose^  dS 
*  ftrhntg  anf%  and  otter  inseets,  of  wliSch  it  also  ei^.  It 
diiers  from  them  stiK  more  l^its  song,  wHch  is^peei^drly 
fine;  whereas  all  the  attt-eateifB  utter  nothing  but  eries  or 
SMmds,  totally  destitute  of  all  Bk)dulation.r 

The  traivdleri  who  wanders  throi^h.  the  immense  and 
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wlitary  foreBts  whidi  cover  almost  the  entire  soil  of  Ckdaittf 
is  at  fiiBt  struck  with  tlie  gloomy  sileiiGe  which  prevails  in 
the  depths  of  these  sombre  retreats,  whidi  are  neverthdess 
peopled  by  a  crowd  of  animals  of  every  dass,  and  every 
genus.  The  more  he  penetrates  into  their  interior,  the  more 
general  this  silence  becomes ;  animated  nature  appears  mute, 
or,  if  the  monotcmous  uniformity"  should  be  interrupted  by 
any  sound  echoing  from  afar,  the  impression  produced  on 
the  senses  and  the  mind  is  disagreeable  and  painfiil.  Some- 
times the  ear  is  -struck  by  the  horrible  bowlings  of  the 
alouatta ;  sometimes  by  the  alarum  of  the  chiming  thrush ; 
sometimes  by  the  sudden  stroke  given  with  the  tail  by  the 
great  adder ;  and  sometimes  by  the  startling  and  rdterated 
crash  of  many  falling  trees,  which,  tumbling  one  over  the 
other,  break  in  rapid  succession,  causing  an  instantaneous 
clearance  in  the  midst  of  the  most  magnificent  plantations 
of  nature.  One  sound,  however,  more  singular  than  the 
others,  will  occarionaUy  arrest  the  attention  of  the  wanderer 
through  these  mighty  woods.  Hemoved  to  the  distance  of 
many  leagues  from  every  human  habitation,  his  ear  wiU  be 
suddenly  saluted  by  a  whistle  like  that  of  a  bandit  calling  to 
his  brothers  of  spoil.  This  whistle  will  be  repeated,  and  the 
traveller  will  believe  that  he  is  approaching  one  of  those  wild 
settlements,  which  the  desire  of  liberty  or  the  tyranny  of  the 
colonist  has  forced  the  fugitive  negro  to  form  in  the  depth 
of  almost  impenetrable  forests,  or*  in  the  distant  solitude  of 
nearly  inaccessible  mountains.  Advancing  towards  the  point 
from  which  the  sounds  appear  to  issue,  he  will  find  them  to 
recede ;  but  should  he  approach  unperceived  within  sufficient 
distance  he  will  discover,  to  his  astonishment,  that  this 
whistling  is  not  produced  by  a  man,  but  by  a  bird,  though 
nothing  can  be  more  perfect  than  the  resemblance.  Neither 
will  he  be  long  in  perceiving  that  the  same  bird  has  a 
most  mdodious  song,  and  that  the  whistler  is  also  a  most 
agreeable  musician.     Its  song  is  less  varied  and  less  brilliant 
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ditfi  that  of  the  nightuigale,  bat  more  graVe^  touchiag,  and 
laider«  and  more  resembling  the  meUow  sounds  of  a  soft^ 
toned  flute*  It  is  modulated  on  different  keys  and  accents, 
to  whidi  theserennotesof  the  octave,  which  the  bird  ddighta 
lo  repeat,  serve,  in  some  sort,  as  a  prelude.  In  those  wsstm 
cKmateis  where  the  young  broods  take  place  several  times  in 
the  year,  the  song,  which  *is  only  the  expression  of  love,  lasts 
longer  than  in  cold  or  temperate  r^ons.  This  constitutes  a 
vary  decided  advantage  in  favour  of  the  arada  over  the 
nightingale.  From  its  song,  the  name  of  mueician^hnuh 
has  been  given  to  the  arada ;  but  it  certainly  does  not  belong 
to  the  thrushes:  and  as  the  epitfiet  musician  has  been  iqpplied 
to  other  birds  ci  different  genera,  the  native  name  of  arada 
was  preferred  by  Buffon.  The  species  is  rare,  and  avoids 
die  neighbourhood  of  inhabited  places. 

The  Buenos  Ayres  Wren  (Sylvia  PlatensU)  has  great 
analogy  with  the  (Edon,  already  described ;  it  is  known  by 
the  Guaranis  under  the  name  of  BastMcaraguay.  But  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  they  called  it  a  mouse,  horn  its  cry,  and  its 
habit  of  gliding,  especially  in  winter,  under  rooft  and  into  the 
crevices  of  walls,  and  holes  of  trees,  and  cS  entering  some- 
times into  houses,  to  catch  qpiders  and  other  small  insects. 
This  Urd  never  frequents  the  plains  or  forests ;  it  remains 
in  thickets,  on  the  edge  of  woods,  in  enclosures  and  rural 
habitaticms.  It  hops  lightly  along  the  ground,  holding  the 
tail  almost  always  erect,  and  appearing  by  no  means  fright- 
ened at  the  approach  of  men.  The  male  sings  all  the  year, 
and  in  the  season  of  love  accompanies  its  song  with  aclapping 
of  the  wings ;  the  female  replies  to  the  male,  by  a  single  cry, 
dnis,  eMy  low  and  tender.  The  voice  of  the  male  is  always 
elevated,  dear,  and  agreeable ;  its  song  consists  of  eight  or 
ten  syllables,  pronounced  quickly,  and  repeated  at  intervals, 
and  often  for  a  long  time  together ;  its  riiy  thm  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  nightingale,  but  its  phrases  are  neither  so 
nor  so  expressiyei 
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it  nwtlis  lit  holes  o£  walb,  but  in  inhabited  phcee^  whidi 
it  eBDBtaiiitly  ft«quent^  It  placet  its  nest  on  the  beams  of  the 
seaMdinif*^  liiAisesj  md,  ■U)le  usually,  in  tbe  apfeitarai 
wiMl' AejF  Ifeai^^  Aiilie  waih.  M.  AnkmdiaooTOred  a  nsst  of 
asnr  «f  tlitte  birds  oti  tlie  gsound^  in  die  cranium  of  a  dead 
CDW^  add  auotker  under  a  r»i&  It  is  composed  of  £eadnra^ 
aad  blades  of  stiSMTy  and  filirmidwdiaiB^^  iritfa  abundanoe 
of  iHMehwr  The  eggs  are  ftMOS  ved  at  dss^  gross  end,  and 
iqpeckied^  in  the  remainder)  wiA  the  sssaeoblour,  on  a^  white 

We  ImM  ii  Sgar^tin-wnm  froumipseimni  in  die  Langs* 
deiff  <3oUseiion,  dhtaw  by  tfajor  HmnSton  fimidi,  which 
dioogh  k  «|ipesas  toihaM  some  affini^  to  the  Great  Carolina 
Wren  of  die  Ameiioan  OlMidHiIogy)  die  BotmUaikd  Wim 
of  Latham,  may  neverthdbss  bg  dfsribst^ 

The  bill  is  ^eey  long,  and  nearly  straight  and  sKghi.^  die 
top  of  die  heady  nedc,  small  wsn^  coverts,  and  npper  haK  of 
die  baek,  aieof  a  dir^  brcAm  ookmr^  thelsrger  wmg  coverts 
tail»  and  lower  pari  of  die  baek,  reddish  brown,  or  bridc^dust 
odosar^  die  forehead  and  veirt  are  aal^,  but  a  white  streak 
passso  fipom  tbs  anterior  eomer  of  dbe  eye  over  it,  and  is  con» 
dnaed  la  die  buSbim  of  the  side  of  the  nedL ;:  the  dvoat  is 
whke^  diebreasl  H  I%bt  yeDow^  and  thebdly  reddish  brown ; 
the  large  whig  comta  and  tad  feadnrs  have  sevend  blade 
bars  pSBsfedg  on  -each  side  tmm  die  shaft,  not  quite  ree^ 
tangnlar  i»  their  direction,  but  ^'^irtfrg  towarda  die  dp  of 
diefcathers* 

Tbegenna  TamToVHOSoa  ef  Viedlot,  ccnsistrcf  a  soudl 
group  of  species  which  inhabit  only  Ncrdi  and  South  Ame* 
rica.  ThereiB  so  gieat  an  analc^y  botweeu  them,  dmt  ds^^ 
acrlpdon  Is  semcely  snfident  tar  the  pmfXMes  of  accurate 
distinctian^  Tho  diffarences,  howe^ser^.  whidi  chacscteriae 
diem  are  easily  observdile  in  nature. 

lie  Oreai  CmoUma  Wrm  {TkryMonu  LUicrattSj  VieHL) 
is  found  constandy  in  the  month  of  May  on  die  bsidcs  of  the 
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iMttvrspe.  Vet  it  w  eeen  rarely  in  Pennsylvaxik,  tmd  stffl 
mare  rardy  in  the  state  of  N^w  York.  It  is  very  frequently 
nek.wltiien  the  banks  of  James  'river.  It  seems  to  delight 
in  the  obscurity  of'  the  cypresses  that  border  the  marshes,  in 
l^iiifaund  csrems,  and  in  piles  of  thnber  faU^i  together  from 

* 

age,  in  the  nei^beurhood  of  rivers,  and  smdl  stre«ns.  It 
has  #11- the  habits  of  our  wren.  It  conceals  itself  in  holes,  in 
eveviees  of  die  earth,  and  i»  perpetually  in  motion.  It  ^pears 
nd  disappears  every- moment.  Its  cry,  i^ch  it  utters  from 
time  to  time,  is  loud  and  strong,'  not  tmlike  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter,  and  seems  to  express,  according  to  "Wilson,  the  word 
ckkfT-up^  the  'first  syUable  being  lengthened  and  strongly 
dwelt  on.  It  has  another  song,  but  much  more  soft  and  mu- 
sieri.  It  sounds  something  like  our  English  -  words,  mDtet 
WUKam,  meet' WfBiam. 

T^  Mdrih  Wren  of  Wilson,  is  another  bird  of  this  division 
{Cerikia  Pahisirisy  It  inhabits^anhy  places  ;  sojourns  in 
i«eds  and  pn>fentiH>8e  whose  roots  are  bathed  bj  water.  It 
IB  cdiitimiaHyjum]rfng  over*  their  stalks,  like  the  re^^d-wren, 
already  described,  vrith  which  it  has  additional  relation  from 
its  song  and  continual  babble.  It  has  not  been  observed  to 
fix  cm  tree»  or  shrubs.  '  It^ven  seems  to  avoid  fixing  on  the 
brsraUes  or  busies  which  are  dn  the  edges  or  in  the  centre  of 
its  usual  haunts.  1%  song,  if  indeed  such  a  name  can  be 
given  to  an  asaembli^e  of  various  cries^  repeated  twenty  times 
HI  fniceeseion)  wfthout-iiiterruption,  and  in  the  same  key,  is  as 
hoarse  and  disagreeable  as  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  which  are 
ilshalRtualeompanions,  and  as  troublesome,  from  its  long 
dnratioii.  The  slight  cr^king,  says  Wilson,  made  by  glo:- 
bules  of  air  forcing  their  way  through  a  marshy  soil,  as  you 
walk  along,  may  give  you  a  tolerable  notion  of  this  delightful 
warble.  Many  couples  of  this  species  are  found  in  the  same 
district,  and  the  males  seem  to  take  pleasure,  like  the  frogs, 
in  vying  with- each  other  in  uttering  the  loudest  cries.  This 
work  continues,  during  hatching  time,  from  dawn  until  mid- 
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day,  recommences  some  time  before  the  settingof  thesim,  and 
continues  one  or  two  hours  after. 

This  bird  is  very  common  in  the  marshes  near  the  dty  of 
New  York.  It  visits  them  in  the  month  of  May,  and  quits 
them  on  the  approach  of  autumn.  As  if  in  oompensadon  for 
its  disagreeable  song,  nature  has  endowed  this  bird  with  a 
rare  industry,  in  making  a  shelter  for  its  young,  against 
every  inclemency  of  the  atmosphere.  It  attaches  its  nest  to 
several  stalks  of  reeds,  and  always  above  the  highest  waters. 
The  attachments  are  so  solid,  that  the  most  violent  winds  can- 
not remove  them.  The  form  of  the  nest  is  that  oi  an  elon- 
gated melon.  Stalks  of  plants,  small  roots,  and  dried  leaves, 
are  at  its  exterior.  All  these  materials  are  intermingled  with 
mud,  forming  a  sort  of  wall,  which  the  water  cannot  pene- 
trate, when  it  is  dried  by  the  sun.  The  inside  of  this  cradle 
is  furnished  with  feathers,  cattle-hair,  and  other  softer  ma- 
terials. The  entry  is  on  one  side  towards  the  middlcj  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  little  roof,  which  advancing  a  little  over  it, 
prevents  the  rain  from  coming  in.  The  eggs  are  five  or  m 
in  number,  very  small,  and  of  a  deep  pewter-colour. 

M.  VieiUot  has  enumerated  some  other  species  under  the 
genus  Throythorus,  which  other  naturalists,  with  greater  pro- 
priety, have  placed  under  difiSerent  divisions  of  the  dentiros* 
tral  family. 

We  now  come  to  the  division  of  the  Wagtails. 

Linnseus  comprised,  under  the  denomination  of  Jfotod/2a, 
a  great  number  of  birds  with  slender  beaks,  which  have  sub- 
sequently been  divided  into  many  genera.  Bechstein  has 
restrained  the  name  to  the  wagtails  proper,  and  budytesy 
which  have  more  elevated  limbs,  and  a  longer  tail  than  the 
rest,  which  they  are  continually  lowering  and  raising.  To 
such  the  name  is  more  suitable  than  to  any  of  the  others. 
These  birds  have,  moreover,  as  distinctive  marks,  certain  aca- 
pulary  feathers,  which,  extending  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  give 
them  some  relation  with  the  majority  of  the  grallssy  and  a  tail 
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composed  of  twelye  rectrices  nearly  equal,  with  the  two  late« 
ral^  however,  shorter  than  the  eight  intermediate  quills. 

M.  Cuvier  has  separated  the  wagtails  proper  from  the  bu- 
dytes,  a  name  derived  from  these  latter  birds  being  frequently 
seen  amongst  cattle.  There  is,  however,  very  great  analogy 
between  the  two  sections.  Perhaps  our  popular  name  of  wag- 
tail is  the  best  to  apply  to  both. 

The  majority  of  the  wagtails  proper,  and  all  the  yellow 
wagtails  (Bergeronnette  de  PrinUmps).,  migrate  from  our 
northern  countries  at  the  approach  of  winter.  The  hoanda, 
on  the  contrary,  comes  to  pass  the  winter  with  us,  and  quits 
us  when  the  others  return.  It  is  said  to  nestle  in  the  German 
districts,  which  border  on  the  French  territories. 

All  these  birds  frequoit  meadows,  and  humid  and  marshy 
places,  delighting  in  the  borders  of  rivulets  and  rivers.  Most 
of  tb«n  have  an  undulating  flight.  They  all  run  rather  than 
walk ;  seldom  perch,  sing,  or  cry,  during  their  flight ;  and  con- 
struct their  nest  on  the  ground.  That  of  the  white  wagtail  is, 
however,  sometimes  found  in  a  pile  of  wood,  along  side  of  the 
bonks,  or  in  the  hole  of  some  wall  whose  base  is  washed  by 
waters.     Insects  and  small  worms  are  their  only  aliment. 

The  WkUe  Wagtaih  ( Jf.  Alba)  have  a  mode  of  life  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  habits  which  distinguish  them  from  bu- 
dytes.  They  more  readily  approach  man  and  his  habitations, 
being  fond  of  nestling  in  our  neighbourhood.  The  others, 
more  wild,  inhabit  the  vicinity  of  the  meiEulows  and  isolated 
herbaceous  tracts.  The  former  prefer  stagnant  waters,  and 
the  latter  delight  more  in  the  borders  of  springs  and  running 
streams.  Both  run  with  the  cattle,  fly  about  the  labourer, 
accompany  him  in  his  rural  labours,  and  follow  the  plough 
in  pursuit  of  small  worms  and  larvae,  of  which  the  newly 
turned  furrows  present  a  vast  abundance.  These  insectivora, 
as  useful  as  the  fly  etchers  and  swallows,  sometimes  in  the 
flight,  but  more  frequently  on  the  ground,  amidst  the  herb- 
age, seise  upon  the  flies  and  gnats  which  have  escaped  the 
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mmderous  bills  of  their  odier  purBuers.  in  the  air.  AU  the 
insect. population  of  ponds  and  marshes <»nstitute  the  nutri- 
ment of  these  volatiles.  Their  slight  fomit,  little  head,  deli- 
cate feet,  and  long  tail,  perpetually  balanced,  cause  them  to 
be  at  once  distinguished  from  all  other  birds  with  dendw 
bflls%  Thej  are  therefore  with  great  propriety  formed  into  a 
small  distinct  family. 

The  Mot(wUla  Alba  is  spread 'jthn>ughout  Europe.  It  is 
even  seen  in  Siberia,,  Kamscbatka,  Iceland,  and  the  Feroe 
islands.     It  also  inhabits  Africa  and  India. 

They  form  in  autumn  numerous  .flocks,  which  extend  them^^ 
selves  through  the  fidda,  and'  withdraw,  on  the  approach  of 
evening,  into  osieries  and  willows  which  border  canals  and 
rivers.  There  they  perform  a  noisy  concert  until  night-fall. 
They  depart  in  October,  and  often  at  thk  period  they  are 
heard  passing  in  the  air,  sometimes  at  a  very  considerable 
height,  and  clamoiuring  to  each  other  incessantly.  They  do 
not,  however,  all  migrate  at  this  seaspn,  for  some,  though  a 
very  few,  are  occasionalLy  to  be  met  ^with.  They  then  abound 
in  Egypt,  where  fhe  people, .  says  Madllet,  dry  them  in  the 
sand,  to  preserve  them  ibr  die  purpose  of'  food.  They  are 
also-  to  be  seen  in  Senegal  at  tb^  same  season  ;  bat,' like  the 
swallows  and  quails,  they  disappear finem  theaKe in  .spring  to 
return  to  our  dimates,  where  they  anive  at  the  end  of  March. 

These  birds. possess  the  most  astonishing  gaiety  and  light- 
nessw  They  appear  in  flying  to  rest  upon  theur  long  outspread 
tail>  as  upon  a  broad  oar  which  assists  them  to  balances 
spring,  and  perform  a  variety  of  evolutionain  ihe'air.  During 
9uch  sports,  they  are  fi^quently  heard  to  utter  a  litdecry, 
lively,  deiur, .  and  redoubled,  which  sounds  like  ihe  ayllablea 
guttyguiif  gtiiU^ffuiiifguit,  They  have  also  a  soft  and  delicate 
song,  which,  in  autumn,  is  reduced  nearly  to  a  murmur. "  Bn- 
core,^  says  Belon,  in  his  old  French,  ^  m\entr6i9igno0er  du 
gosief*  mdodieusement,  chose  qu'^on  peut  souvente  fois  cnSr  sur 
lo  commencement  de  lliiver.**^    The  motion  of  their  tail  in 
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flying  IB  horizontal,  but  on  die  ground  its  position  is  perpen- 
dicular. As  they  delight  in  being  upon  the  edge  of  the- water, 
and  often  approach,  the  iraisHerwoinen  that  are  thi»*e,  and  seem 
to  imitate  with  their  tails  the  beating  of  ^  the  Unen^  the  French 
hove  gtrm  them  the  name  Af  iwandHres.  They  run  lightly, 
with,  very  aimbk  steps,  u|)6a  the  strand^  and  their  long  legs 
enable  them  even  ni  times  to  enter  the  water  to  a  small  depth ; 
but  they  are  usually  seen  placed  upon  the'  stones  aiid  other 
Utde  elevationsiabout  it. 

The  wagtail  fixes  its^nest  on  the  ground,  under  some  roots, 
or  bdow  the  turf;  more  frequently  at  the  edge  of  waters,  un- 
der some  hoUow  bank,  in  elevated  piles  of  wood  ^ak>ngside 
of  rivers,  and  sometimes  in  heaps  of  stones.  >  It  h  composed 
of  dried  herbs,  small  roots,  and  mott,  connected  carelessly  to^ 
gether,  and  it  is  furnished  inside  with  horse-hair,  and  feathers 
in  abundance.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to'  six  in  munber,  of 
a  bkrish  white,  spotted  with  brown.  There  are  usually  two 
broods  in  the  year.  The  male  relieves  the  female  during 
some  hours  in  the  day  from  the  labour  of '  incubation.  '  The 
little  ones  are  bom  covered  with  down.  The  father  and  mo- 
ther defend  them  with  much  courage  when  they  are  approach- 
ed. They  meet  the  enemy,  fly  about  to  lead  him  to  a  dis- 
tance, and  often  succeed  in  deceiving  him  by  their  manoeuvres. 
If  their  young  family  is  carried  ofi*,  they  fly  about  the  head 
of  the  ravisher,  tiim  incessantly,  and  continually  utter 
^ercing  cries.  It  has  been  remarked  that  they  attend  very 
scrupulously  to  their  young,  keeping  the  nest  extremely  neat, 
and  cleansing  it  carefully  from  all  kinds  of  filth  and  ordure. 
They  fling  these  out,  and  eyjba  carry  them  to  a  certain  dis- 
tlmce.  This  last  precaution  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  differ^ 
est  instuicC  from  that  of  mere  cleanliness.  It  would  seem 
t»  be  done  rather  wiih  the  view  of  removing  every  indication 
of  the  proximity  of  their  nest  *  Many  other  birds  use  a  simir: 
lar  precaution,  especially  during  the  first  ten  or  twelve  days 
after  the  birth  of  the  youngs    They  even  carry  off  the  egg^ 
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shells  when  the  young  are  evolved,  and  take  them  to  a  con* 
siderable  distance.  This  habit  is  so  innate  in  birds,  that  even 
canaries,  which,  in  a  long  lapse  of  captivity,  one  would  ima- 
gine, would  leave  it  ofF,  take  the  shell,  the  moment  the  little 
one  comes  out,  and  either  transport  it  to  the  dung  which  is  in 
that  part  of  their  cage  the  farthest  from  the  nest,  and  conceal 
it  there,  or  else  break  it  to  pieces  and  swallow  it 

When  the  young  family  is  in  a  state  to  fly,  the  parents 
still  conduct  and  feed  it,  for  three  weeks  or  a  month.  This 
is  a  period  in  which  they  wage  incessant  war  with  the  insect 
tribe,  seizing  and  devouring  them  with  the  most  extraordi- 
nary quickness,  without  appearing  even  to  give  themselves 
time  to  swallow  them.  They  collect  the  little  worms  on  the 
ground,  gorge  themselves  with  the  eggs  of  ants,  and  often 
make  turns  in  the  air,  to  catch  the  flies  and  gnats. 

The  wagtails  are  not  distrustful,  and  are  less  fearful  of 
man  than  of  the  birds  of  prey.  They  are  not  even  much 
frightened  by  fire-arms,  for,  on  being  aimed  at,  they  do  not  fly 
far,  and  frequently  return  and  place  themselves  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  fowler.  They  give  into  all  kinds  of 
snares  which  are  laid  for  them,  quite  easily ;  but  if  taken 
when  adult,  they  cannot  be  preserved  in  cages,  but  will  die 
in  four-and-twenty  hours.  For  this  purpose,  they  must  be 
taken  from  the  nest,  and  reared  like  the  nightingales. 

The  MotaciUa  Flava  is,  of  migrating  birds,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest which  re-appear  in  spring,  and  one  of  the  latest  which 
depart  in  autumn.  In  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  many 
remain  during  the  winter.  In  autumn,  they  assemble  in  nume- 
rous troops.  They  more  willingly  frequent  elevated  and  culti- 
vated soils,  where  they  seek  a  more  abundant  nutriment,  and 
find  it  more  readily  in  the  track  of  herds  and  flocks,  with 
which  they  love  to  associate.  From  this  last  circumstance, 
these  birds  are  called,  in  French,  bergetonnettes^  to  which, 
firom  their  early  appearance  in  spring,  the  epithet  de  prin- 
temps  is  added.     In  autumn,  their  flesh  acquires  a  delicacy 
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uriiich  causes  them  to  be  objects  of  research ;  but  it  is  far 
infaior  to  that  of  the  becafioo. 

These  birds,  which  do  not  avoid  man,  but  rather  seem  to 
take  a  Measure  in  his  society,  cannot,  nevertheless,  support  a 
stale  of  slavery.  They  die  as  soon  as  they  are  shut  up, 
but  in  a  large  enclosure,  they  will  soon  familiarize  them- 
adves,  and  afford  some  amusement  by  their  activity  and 
dexterity,  in  seizing  flies  and  other  insects.  They  will  not 
live  in  a  state  of  captivity,  even  when  taken  from  the  nest, 
more  than  three  or  four  years. 

This  species  is  spread  through  Europe.  They  fix  their 
nests  in  meadows,  and  sometimes  at  the  edge  of  the  water 
under  the  root  of  a  tree.  It  is  composed  of  dry  herbs  and 
moss  without,  feathers  in  abundance ;  horse-hair  and  wool 
inside.  Six  or  eight  rounded  eggs  compose  the  brood,  of  a 
dirty  white,  shaded  with  green  olive,  clear  brown,  and  flesh- 
odour.  The  male  partakes  with  the  female  the  construction 
of  the  nest,  and  the  hatching  of  the  young. 

The  Pipits f  or  Field  LarlUf  have  been  separated  from  the 
larks  by  M.  M.  Bechstein  and  Meyer,  and  formed  into  a 
peculiar  genus,  under  the  name  of  Anthus.  Their  habits 
have  much  analogy  with  those  of  the  larks  proper,  though 
they  differ  in  certain  details  of  conformation.  Like  the  larks, 
they  sing  in  flying,  and  devate  themselves  to  a  certain 
hagfat  in  the  air.  They  seek  their  nutriment,  nestle,  and 
deepen  the  ground.  Some  frequent  cultivated  fields  and 
meadows ;  others  delight,  during  the  summer  season,  in  the 
borders  of  woods,  in  glades,  in  furze,  and  brushwood,  thinly 
scattered ;  many  prefer  mountains,  steep  shores,  rocks,  and 
maritime  pastures.  Some  few,  in  fine,  inhabit,  during  sum- 
mer, the  little  hills  in  sandy  and  stony  situations,  and 
during  the  after  season,  sojourn  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
seek  their  food  upon  the  strand.  A  very  small  number  have 
the  power  of  perching  constantly  upon  trees.  There  is  con- 
siderable trouble  in  distinguishing  them  specifically. 
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The  Anihua  Sepiariua,  called  by  M.  Vieilloti.  pipi  dei 
buissofis,  (bush  pipit)  is  the  smallest  of  the  g^nus.  The 
male  sings  whea  flyings  and  uses  much  action.  He  erects 
himself,  half  opens  the  bill,  spreads  the  wings,  and  everj 
thing  announces  that  his  is  a  song  of  love,  llie  song  is 
simple,  but  soft,  hannonious,  and  dear.  Both  the  male  «|id 
female  send  forth  a  cry  when  flying,  and  when  disturbed* 
which  very  well  expresses  the  sylbddes,  pi,  pi,,  pi,  pi^re^ 
peated  three  or  four  times  successively.  From  this>:  this 
bird,  and  the  entire  genus,  derive  their  name,  which,  in 
French,  is  pipi,  in  English,  jMpt/,  in  G^ennan,  piep,  and  in 
Danish,  pibe. 

There  is  nothing  more  in  the  detail  of  the  habits  of  the 
other  species,  sufficiently  interesting  or  sufficiently  known,  to 
detain  us  any  longer  ufon  them. 

We  shall  now  resume  so  much  of  the  text  of  Cuvier,  as 
relates  to  the  Fissirostral  Family  of  the  passerine  order  of 
birds,  and  shall,  as  heretofore,  insert  therein  such  additional 
species  as  have  been  named,  without  pledging  ourselves,  and 
much  less  the  Baron,  for  the  propriety  of  treating  them 
respectively  as  distinct. 
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The  field  larks  would  conduct  us  directly  to  the 
larks ;  but  we  are  obliged  first  to  speak  of  a  smaH 
fiunily  allied  to  this  by  the  fly-catchers.  It  is 
that  of 

The  Fissirostres, 

A  fionily  not  numerous,  but  very  distinct  from  all 
others,  by  the  short  broad  beak,  flatted  horizontally, 
slightly  crooked,  without  inddition,  and  very  deeply 
def^  so  that  the  opening  of  their  mouth  is  very 
wide,  and  they  easily  swallow  the  insects  which  they 
pursue  upon  the  wing. 

They  are  most  closely  allied  to  the  tribe  of  the 
fty-catchers^  especially  to  the  procnias,  whose  biU 
scarcely  differs  from  theirs  except  in  its  indention. 

Their  regimen,  exclusively  insectivorous,  emi- 
nently constitutes  them  migrating  birds  which  quit 
us  in  the  winter. 

These  birds  are  divided  into  diurnal  and  noctiunal^ 
like  the  birds  of  prey. 

The  Swallows.    Hirundo.  lAn. 

Comprehend  the  diurnal  species,  all  remarkable  for 
their  dose  plumage,  the  extreme  length  of  their 
wings,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  flight. 
Among  them,  we  distinguish 

The  Martens.  Apus.    Cuv.  Cypselus.    111. 
Of  all  birds,  those  which  have  the  longest  wings  in 
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proportion)  and  which  fly  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 
Their  tail  is  forked  j  their  feet,  very  short,  have  this 
very  peculiar  character,  that  the  thumb  is  directed 
forward  almost  like  the  other  toes,  and  that  the 
middle  and  external  toes  have  each  but  three  pha- 
langes like  the  internal. 

The  shortness  of  their  humerus,  the  breadth  of  its 
apophyses,  their  oval  furca,  their  sternum  without 
indention  towards  the  bottom,  indicate,  even  in  the 
skeleton,  to  what  a  degree  these  birds  are  organized 
for  a  vigorous  flight ;  but  the  shortness  of  their  feet, 
joined  to  the  length  of  their  wings,  prevents  them 
when  they  are  on  the  ground  from  taking  their  spring. 
Accordingly,  they  pass,  so  to  say,  their  entire  lives  in 
the  air,  pursuing,  in  flocks,  and  with  vociferous  cries, 
the  insects  in  the  highest  regions.  They  nestie  in 
the  holes  of  walls  and  rocks,  and  climb  with  rapidity 
along  the  smoothest  sur&ces. 

The  common  species,  Hirtmdo  Apus :   L.  En. 

542.  1 ; 

is  black,  with  a  white  throat. 

The  species  of  the  high  mountains.     Hirtindo 
Melba.    L.  Edw.  27.  Vail.    Afric.  243. 

is  the  largest ;  brown  above,  white  beneath,  with  a 
brown  collar  under  the  neck. 

This  is  the  Swift  of  Latham.  The  Micropus  Mura^ 
Tiu»  and  Srachffpus  Muraiius  of  Meyer,  and  the 
Cyp9elu8  Murarius  of  Temminck. 
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The  white  bellied  Swift  of  Latham.  The  greatest 
Martin.  Edw.  F.  27*  The  Hir,  scopol.  Microptis 
Alpinu8  of  Meyer,  and  Cyp.  Alpinua  of  Tern,  forms 
the  variety  C  Al/pinus  Africanua  of  Vail.  O.  A. 
243. 

Chinese  Swift j  Hirundo  Sinensis.  6m. 

Brown ;  beneath,,  greyish  red ;  crown  red ;  throat  and 
orbits  white.    China. 

H.  Leucothea.    Vaill.    Ap.  244.  1. 
Black ;  sides  of  rump  white.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

H.  Veloof.     Vaill.  Afr.  244.  2. 

Blue  black,  beneath  white;  tail  forked.  South 
Africa. 

Cffpseltu  mystaceus.     Less,  et  Gam.  Zool.   de  la 

Coquille.  F.  22. 

Head,  tail,  and  back,  blue  black ;  whiskers,  above  and 
bdow  the  eye,  white ;  neck,  chest,  back,  and  abdomen, 
brownish  slate ;  wing  and  tail  coverts  white.  New 
Guinea. 

Cyp.  comatus.    Tem.    PI.  col.  268. 

Green  bronze ;  wings  and  tail  blue,  cheeks  ochraceous 
red,  with  two  white  whiskers  above  and  below  the  eye ; 
crest  of  long  feathers.     Sumatra. 

Cyp.  langipennis.    Tem.    PI.  ool.  83.  f.    1.    Hit. 

Klecho.    Horsf. 

Green  black ;  beneath,  ash  coloured.    Java. 

The  above  vpedes  are  admitted  by  the  Baron.  The 
following  have  been  named. 
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Cyp.  gutiuralia.    VaiU.    Ap.  24a  f.  1. 

Brown ;  throat  white;  lower  tail  coverts  white  edged ; 
feet  and  toes  feathered.     South  Africa. 

Cyp.     Coffer.    Licht. 

Sooty ;  forehead  and  eyebrows  white ;  back  and  belly 
black ;  throat  white.     Africa. 

Cyp.  parvus.'    Licht 

Mouse  coloured ;  throat  whitish.    Tail  forked ;  outer 
tail  feather  very  long.     Nubia. 

BaUUiah  Swift.    Lath.     Cyp.  Balasiensis. 
Dull  brown^f  with  the  outer  toe  versatile.     India. 

The  Swallows  Proper.     Hirundo.  Cuv. 

Have  the  toes  of  the  feet  and  the  sternum  arranged 
like  the  majority  of  the  passeres. 

Some  have  the  feet  clothed  with  feathers  even  to 
the  claws ;  their  thumb  too  shows  a  slight  disposi- 
tion to  turn  forwards.  Their  tail  is  forked,  and  of 
moderate  size. 

77^  Window  SwaUaw.      Hirundo  urbica.  Lin. 

Enl.  542.  2. 

Black  above,  white  beneath,  and  on  the  crupper. 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  solid  nests  which 
they  construct  of  clay  in  the  angles  of  windows, 
under  the  ledges  of  roofs,  &c. 

WhUe  coloured  Swift.      Hir.  Cayenensis.       Gm. 

PI.    Eul.  762. 

Blackiah  violet ;  head  black ;  eye-band  and  thighs 
white.    Cayenne. 
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Hir.  Ludmtiafka.  .  Ciiv.    PI.    £ul.  726.  Catesby 

I.    F.    67.     H,   CayanensiSy  var.  Vieil.     H. 
B.  Ladi. 


Grayish  black.    Louisiana. 

Crag  or  Rock  Swallow.  Hit.  rupestris.  H.  Man" 
tana.  Gin.  Stor.  Deg.  IV.  4099  young  Vail. 
O.  A. '246.. 

Pale  brown  ;  beneath  whitish,  quills  and  tail  blackish ; 
under  edge  of  tail  feathers  with  an  oval  white  spot. 

Others  have  the  toes  nake4»  the  tail  forked,  and 
the  bifurcations  oflen  very  long. 

77b  C%imnig^iStoa£o^.    Hirundo  ncstida.  hin.    En. 

543.  1. 

Black  above ;  forehead,  eyebrows  and,  throat  red ; 
The  rest  beneath  white.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
the  habitation  it  usually  selects. 

The  IT.  SfnUhii  of  Leach,  H.  corhincaj  is  like  it 
but  smaller. 

The  River   Swallow.      Hirundo  riparia.     L.  Enl. 

543.  2. 

Brown  above,  and  on  the  chest;  the  throat  and 
beneath  white.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  holes  by  the 
water-side.  It  appears  well  authenticated  that  it 
falls  into  a  lethargic  state  during  the  winter,  and  even 
that  it  passes  that  state  at  the  bottom  of  marshy 
waters. 

The  type  of  the  genus  cotyle  of  Bor^.  Also  foimd 
in  America.  Wilson,  Orn.  v.  p.  38.  fa.  Vaillant, 
O.  A.  t.  246.  f .  2.,  is  also  a  variety  according  to  Tern- 
mink. 
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Among  the  foreign  swallows  should  be  remarked 

The  Sakmgane.     Hhr.  emmlefUa.    Lm. 

A  very  small  species,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
with  a  forked  tail,  brown  above,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  tail  and  beneath,  whitish.  Celebrated  for  its 
nests,  of  a  whitish  gelatinous  substance,  disposed  in 
layers,  which  it  makes  with  a  peculiar  species  of 
fucus,  which  it  macerates  and  bruises  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  restorative  virtues  attributed  to  these 
nests  have  made  them  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce in  China.  They  are  prepared  for  eating  like 
mushrooms. 

According  to  Dr.  Horsfield,  the  tips  of  the  tail  are 
sometimes  black. 

The  Hir.  fucifhagaid  the  Act.  Hohn.  seems  allied 
to  this. 

Bam  StDallofv.      Hir.  rufa.     Om.     H.  Americana. 
Wilson.    PI.  Eul.  724.    Wilson,  V.  38. 

Above,  and  band  on  breast,  steel  blue ;  forehead,  and 
beneath,  rufous;  tail  forked,  with  a  white  spot  on 
side  of  feathers ;  outer  tail  feathers  long  and  narrow. 
North  America. 

FtUvauSy  or  Cliff  Swallow.      Hir  fidva.      Vidl. 

Bonap.    A.  O.  7* 

Blue  black ;  beneath,  brownish  white ;  throat,  front, 
and  rump  ferruginous ;  tail  even.     America. 

The  blackJ)eOied  Swallow  j  Hir,  melanogaster  oi 
Swainson,  seems  allied  to  this. 
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ied  SwttUmv.      Hir.  faseiaia.  Gin.     PL 
Eul.  724. 

Black;  abdominal  band  and  femoral  Bpot  white. 
Cayenne. 

Hir.    violacea.      PL       Enl.  7^*      ^^  purpurea. 

Wilson,  V.  39. 

Glossy  purple,  with  a  copper,  or  blue  reflection. 

Chalybeate  Swallow.      Hir.  chalyhea.      6m.      PL 

Enl.  546. 

Steel  black ;  beneath,  brownish  gray. 

Senegal  Swallow,     Hir.  Senegaleneis.     Lin.      PL 

Enl.  301. 

Shining  bluish  black ;  beneath,  and  rump  red,  quills 
and  tail  black.     Senegal. 

Hir.  Capensis.    Gm.    PL     Enl.  723. 

« 

Bluish  black;  beneath, yellowish  black, streaked;  crown 
red,  side  tail  feathers  with  a  white  spot.  South  Africa. 

Rufoue-headed  Sw€Mow.  Hir.  Indica.  Gm.  Latham. 

Syn.   56. 

Brown;  crown  red;  body  beneath  whitish.     India. 

Panayan  Swallow.    Hir.  Panayenria.    Gm. 
Sonnerat.     Voy.  76. 

Silky  black ;  beneath,  white ;  forehead  and  throat, 
yellow  ferruginous ;  throat,  margined  by  a  black 
collar.     Phillipine  Islands. 

Hir.subie.     Lin.     Edw.  120 

This  spedes,  according  to  Lichtenstdin,  is  a  variety 
of  H.  pttrpurea. 
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Ambergria  SumUow.   Sir.  ambrodiaca.    Gm.    Briss. 

ii.  46. 

Oray  brown,  beneath  paler ;  tidl  much  furcated. 

Brazilian  Stvallaw.    Hit,  tapera.    Lin.    Hir. 
Americana.    Briss.    ii.   45.- 


Brown,  beneath  grayish;  belly  white;  tail  slightly 
forked.     Brazil. 

Black  Swallow.  Hir,  nigra.    Gm.  Briss.  ii.  46.  f.  3- 

Black;    wings  very  long.      Cayenne.      Sometimes 
found  with  a  white  frontal  band. 

Daurian  Swallow,    Bir,  Daurica.     Lin.     Hir. 

Alpeatria,    Pall. 

Blue ;  beneath  white ;  temples  and  rump  ferruginous ; 
outer  tail  feathers  very  long,  with  a  white  spot  on  the 
inner  edge.     Siberia. 

Hir.  rufifrons.    Vieil.    Vail.    O.  A.  246. 

Bluish  black,  belly  white,  forehead  red,  bill  and  feet 
black.     South  Africa. 

Hir.  paludicola.    Vieil.    Vail.    A.  O.  246.  2. 
Ash  brown;  beneath  paler ;  tail  short.    South  Africa. 

Hir.  cristata.    Vieil.    Vail.    O.  A.  247.— 1. 

Pale  gray,  beneath  ashy  white;  crested.  South 
Africa. 

Hir.  ftMeata.    PI.    Col.  161. 

Brown,  beneath  white ;  head,  neck  and  breast  rufous ; 
tail  very  slightly  forked.    BraaL 
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Hir.  Jugularia.     Pr.  Max.     PI.     Col.  161. 

Red  brown ;  throat  rufous ;  breast  and  sides  ashy  yel- 
low.    Brazil. 

Hir.  melanoleuca.     Pr.  Max.     PI.     Col.  209. 

Lustrous  black  above ;  throat,  belly  and  abdomen  very 
pure  white.     Length  five  inches.     Brazil. 

Hir.  Minuta.     Pr.  Max.     PI.     Col.  209. 

Fine  blue  above,  beneath  white ;  wings  and  tail  black, 
the  former  slightly  forked,  and  shorter  than  the  tail. 
Brazil. 

Greeny  blue  or  white-bellied  Swallow.     Hir*  bicolor. 
Vieil.     Hir.  viridis.      Wil.     A.     O.     V.  38. 

Dark  greenish  ;  beneath  blue ;  tarsi  naked,  white. 
North  America. 

The  following  species,  not  noticed  in  the  "  Rfegne 
Animal,^  have  been  named. 

Hir.  domestica.     Vieil.     Azara.  n.  300. 

Shining  blue;  throat  and  crop  whitish,  varied  with 
brown  ;  chest  and  belly  white  ;  tail  forked.  Paraguay. 

Hir.   Cyanoleuca.     Vieil.     Hir.  melampiga.     Lich. 

Azara.  303. 

Above  steel  colour ;  wings,  and  tail,  which  is  forked, 
sooty  above,  white  beneath.     Paraguay. 

H.  Pyrrhonota.     Vieil.   not.    Lath.    Azara.  n.  305. 

Crown  blue ;  forehead,  reddish  brown  ;  cheeks  and 
throat  reddish ;  back  blue,  edged  with  whitish ;  rump 
brown.     Paraguay. 

VOL.  VII.  F 
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Ooondktschka  Swallow.     Lath.      H>    Oaondlasehu 

kensis.     Lath. 

Blackish  ;  beneath  ash ;  rump  whitish.  Ooonalaschka; 
length,  4^  inches. 

Peruvian  Swallow.     H.  Peruviana.     Brisson. 

Black ;  beneath  white ;  abdominal  band  ash ;  wings 
and  tail  pale  grey. 

Oiaheitan  Swallow.     H.  Tahitica.     Om.     Lath. 

Syn.  iv.    title  page. 

Blackish  brown,  with  bluish  reflection  above  the  fore- 
head ;  neck  and  beneath  purplish ;  tail,  slightly 
forked,  black.     Otaheite ;  length,  5  inches. 

H.  nigricans.     Vieil.     . 

Blackish  brown  ;  beneath  pale  white ;  throat  and  crop 
brown  streaked  ;    tail  slightly  forked.     Australasia. 

Hir.  tkalaseinus.    Swainson. 

Above  changeable  green,  with  lilac  reflection ;  beneath 
snowy  white ;  wings  and  tail  violet  brown ;  tail 
slightly  forked. 

*   Tail  even  ;  two  outer  feathers  very  hmgy  and  half 
JQxfbrm. 

Wire-tailed  Swallow,     Lath.     H.  JUifera. 

Bluish;  beneath  white;  wing  and  tail  black ;  tail  with 
a  white  subterminal  spot ;  brown  nape ;  upper  part 
of  neck  rufous.     India.-— British  Museum. 

Hirundo  ruficeps.      Licht. 

Crown  and  forehead  chesnut ;  upper  part  of  body  and 
eve-streak  steel  black  ;  beneath  white;  chest-band  fer- 
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mgineous ;  tail  notched  shorter  than  the  wings ;   two 
outer  tail  feathers  of  male  very  long.     Nubia. 

♦♦  TtDO  middle  tail  featherB  different  from  the 
rest, 

H.  AUAcoUia.    Vieil.    cypselus  coUaris.     Pr.  Mag. 

PL  Col.  p.  195. 

Bkck;   neck  above   and  chest  white.     Brazils.     A 
chiBtura  of  Stephens. 

Hir.  RutUa.     Vieil. 

Blackish;  forehead,  cheeks,  throat,  and  neck  red;  two 
middle  tail  feathers  sharp  tipped,  rest  rounded. 

Foreign  countries  have  some  swallows  with  a  tail 
almost  square,  and  others,  whose  square  and  short 
tail  has  its  quills  terminating  in  a  point. 

St*  Domingo  Swallow.  .    JET.  Dominicensis,     Briss. 
H.  aUnventer.     Vieil.     PI.  Enl.   545. 

Steel-black  ;  belly  white;  tail  blackish. 

Brown^coUared  SwaU&w.    H.  torquata.     6m.     PI. 

Enl.  723. 

Brown ;   beneath  white ;    pectoral  band  and  thighs 
brown.     South  Africa. 

White-ivinged  SwaUow.    H,  leucoptera.    Om.     PI. 

Enl.  646. 

Shining  bluish ;  ash  beneath ;  rump  and  wings  varied 
with  white.     Cayenne. 

Gray-rumped  Swallow.     H.  Fancica.     Enl.  544. 

Blackish  with  white  rump.     India. 

r2 
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Wheat  StcaUow.    H.  Borbomca.   Gm.   H.  virescens^ 

Vieil. 

Blackish  brown ;  beneath  gray,  spotted  with  brown. 
Isle  of  France. 

Rufaus-rumped  Swallotc.     Hir.  Americana. 

Qm. 

Blackish  brown ;  with  a  shining  green  tint ;  beneath 
white;  rump  and  vent  red.    South  America. 

Hir.  fuiva.     Vieil.     Bonap.    Am.     Omith.     F.  7 

H.  lunifrons.     Sav. 

Blue-black  ;  beneath  brownish ;  throat  white ;  forehead 
and  rump  femigineous.     North  America. 

Also  have  been  named 

H.  rupicollis.     Vieil. 

Body  above  and  chest  grey  brown  ;  throat  red ;  belly 
yellowish  red.     Brazil. 

H.  Javanica.      Lath.      Sparmann   Mus.   100.     PI. 

col.  83. 

Blackish  shining  blue ;  beneath  ash ;  forehead,  throat, 
and  crop,  femigineous  ;  side-tail  feathers  spotted  white 
at  tip.     India  and  New  Holland. 

H.  Cyanoptyrha.    Vieil. 

Head  and  body,  above,  blue ;  forehead,  and  beneath 
throat  red ;  quills  and  tail  brown.     South  America. 

H.  pyrrhonota^    H.  Americana.    B.    Lath. 

Blackish  brown ;  beneath  whitish ;  rump  and  vent  red. 

India. 
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H.  Horieneis.     Lich.     H^Jlavigastra^   Vieil.  Azara, 

306. 

Body   above  blackish  brown  ;  throat   and  crop  red  ; 
chest  and  belly  yellowish  white.     Paraguay. 

Red-headed  Swallow.     Lath.     Hir.  Erythrocephala, 

Gm. 

Blackish  above ;  white  beneath ;  head  red ;  wings  and 
tail  brown.     India. 

AshJieUied  Swallotc.     Lath.     H.  cinerea.    Om. 

Shining  black  ;    beneath*  ash ;  tail  edged  with  yellow- 
ish gray.     Peru  and  Otaheite. 

H.  leucorhcea,    Vieil. 

Blue,  with  violet  tint  over  the  eyes  and  body;  beneath, 
white ;  quills  and  tail,  black.     Paraguay. 

H.fiMca,    Vieil.     Azara.  301. 

Brown ;  throat  and  belly  white,  with  a  brown  and 
white  band  on  chest ;  quills  and  tail  brown.  Paraguay. 

Others  have  square,  short  tails,  and  the  tail  feathers 
ending  in  a  point. 

Temminck  has  referred  these  sharp-tailed  swallows 
to  the  Cypseli,  or  Swifts.  And  Mr.  Stephens  separates 
them  generically  under  the  name  of  Chcetura. 

Sharp-tailed  Swallow.     Lath.     H.  acuta.     6m. 
H.  martinicana.     Briss.     PL     Enl.  544.     Chietura 
martinica.     Stephens. 

Black  ;  beneath,  brown ;  throat  grey.     Martinique. 
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Actdeated  SiDoUow.    Lath.     H.Pdasgia.   Lin.     PL 
Enl.  726.     Catesby's  Carolina,  8. 

Brown ;   throat  whitish. 

Cypselus  gigantetis.    PI.  CoL  364. 

Body  black ;  neck  brown  ;  tail  and  wing-coverts  and 
side  of  belly,  bottle-green ;  back  and  scapulars,  dull 
ash  ;  sides  of  belly  and  vent,  white ;  tarsi  naked. 

H.  albicollis.    Vieil.     Cypselus  coUaris.    Pr.     Max. 

col.  195. 

Sooty  black  in  general ;  deeper  on  the  body  than  wings 
or  head ;  a  white  collar.     Brazil. 

H.  caudacuta.      Lath.     Chcetura  australis.    Step. 

Dusky,  tinged  with  shining  green ;  forehead  and 
throat  white.     New  Holland. 

H.  Pacifica.     Lath. 

Dull  brown  ;  throat  and  rump  whitish.      New  South 

Wales. 

H,  Oxyura,     Vieil.  . 

Throat  whitish,  tail  coverts  blackish,  varied  with  red- 
dish brown.     South  America. 

Chcehira  Sabinu     Gray.     MSS. 

Bluish  black ;  belly  and  rump  white.  Africa. 
Capt.  Sabine. 

The  Goatsuckers.     Caprimulgus.  Linn. 

Have  the  same  light  soft  plumage,  and  shaded  with 
gray  and  brown,  which  characterizes  the  nocturnal 
birds.     Their  eyes  are  large ;  their  beak  is  still  more 
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cleft  than  that  of  the  swallows,  furnished  with  strong 
mustachios,  and  capable  of  engulphing  the  largest 
insects,  which  it  retains  by  means  of  a  glutinous 
saliva.  On  the  base  are  the  nostrils,  in  the  form  of 
small  tubes ;  their  wings  are  long,  the  tail  squared, 
the  feet  short,  with  feathered  tarsi,  and  toes  united 
at  the  base  by  a  short  membrane ;  the  thumb  itself 
is  thus  united  to  the  external  toe,  and  can  be  directed 
forward ;  the  claw  of  the  middle  toe  is  often  indented 
at  its  internal  edge,  and  the  external  toe  has  but  four 
phalanges,  a  conformation  rare  among  the  birds. 
These  birds  liVe  in  an  isolated  manner ;  fly  only 
during  twilight  or  on  fine  nights,  pursuing  the  pha- 
lena^,  and  other  nocturnal  insects.  They  nestle  on 
the  ground  inartificially,  and  lay  a  small  number  of 
eggs.  The  air,  which  is  engulphed  in  their  large 
bill,  as  they  fly  along,  produces  a  peculiar  humming 
sound. 
We  have  but  one  species  of  them  in  Europe. 

•  Caprimulgtis  Europeus.  L.  Enl.  195. 

As  large  as  a  thrush ;  of  a  gray  brown,  undulated 
and  spotted  with  a  blackish  brown  ;  a  whitish  band 
proceeding  from  the  bill  to  the  nape.  It  nestles  in 
the  furze,  and  lays  only  two  eggs. 

America  produces  many  of  these  birds,  with  a 
round  or  square  tail,  one  which  is  as  large  as  an  owl. 
Caprim.  grandis.  Enl.  3^.  and  another,  C.  vociferusy 
Wib.  V.  41,  celebrated  by  the  loud  noise  which  it 
makes  during  spring. 

Another  European  species  has  been  discovered. 
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Cap.  Ru/Uarquis.     Vieil. 

Above  gray  and  black-banded,  and  black  and  gray 
streaked ;  beneath  yellowish  black,  cross  lined ;  throat 
white  ;  collar  reddish ;  three  primaries  internally  white 
spotted ;  two  outer  tail-feathers  white  tipped ;  Mar- 
seilles.    M.  Baillon. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  much  involved  in 
obscurity. 

Some  have  the  tail  rounded  or  wedge-shaped,  and 
the  middle  claw  serrated. 

C.  EgyptitAs,     Licht.     C.  IsahelLanua,     Temm.    PI. 

Col.  379. 

Tail  equal ;  a  little  longer  than  the  wings ;  Isabella 
very  finely  marbled  with  thin  ziz-zag  lines;  outer 
quill  well  banded  with  black;  inner  spotted  with 
white ;  half  collar  white.     Egypt. 

Caprimulgus  Nvbicvs.     Licht. 

Tail  equal,  a  little  longer  than  the  wings ;  pale  ash ; 
crown,  back,  and  coverts  striated  with  black,  and 
spotted  with  Isabella ;  gububand  white  ;  chest  and 
belly,  black  waved.     Length,  eight  inches.     Nubia. 

Caprimulgus  Icieropua.     Vieil. 

Blackish  gray,  varied  with  fernigineous  and  white ; 
beneath  reddish  white ;  crown  banded ;  wings  blackish 
and  yellowish,   transversely  streaked.      China. 

Cap.  Cyanus.     Lath.     Cap.  Cayennenis.  Qm.  C 
Leucurua.    Vieil.  PL  Enl.    t.  760. 

Red  and  gray,  variegated,  and  lined  with  black;  throat 
and  Mring-band  white;  temples  red,  with  five  black 
streaks ;  side-tail  feather  white  edged ;  tail  equal. 
South  America. 
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Cap,  GrisetAS.    Ghn. 

Gray ;  wings  blackish,  gray  banded ;  tail  rather 
longer  than  the  closed  wings,  black  banded.  South 
America. 

Cap.  Nattereri.    Temm.  PI.  Col.  t.  IO7. 

Breast,  wing,  tail,  and  above  black,  red  spotted  ; 
throat  dusky,  with  a  white  lunule  spot ;  belly,  vent, 
and  under  tail-coverts  rufous,  black  barred.      Brazils. 

Long  tailed  Goatsucker.  Lath.  H.  vii.  t.  14. 
C.  cUmaturus.  Vieil.  Oal.  t.  112.  Cap.  hngicaudus. 
Steph. 

Variegated  brown  ;  ferrugineous  and  black ;  crown, 
ash,  spotted  with  rust ;  throat  with  a  white  spot ; 
tail  longer  than  the  body,  barred  with  dusky.  Se- 
negal. 

GiM  coloured  Goatsucker.     Capr.  torquatus.    Gm. 

Two  middle  feathers  of  tail  longest;  ash  brown, 
varied  with  dull  yellow,  and  whitish  spots;  collar 
golden.     Brazils. 

Capr.  gracilis.     Lath. 

Tail  lengthened ;  above  ash ;  varied  with  brown  and 
white ;  beneath  white  striated,  and  spotted  with  ferru- 
gineous yellow ;  middle  toe.     New  Holland. 

Caprimulgus  Hirundinaceus.    Spix.  Braz.  ijt.  2.  f.  1. 

Small ;  fuscous  brown ;  throat,  and  beneath,  red  black 
banded ;  tarsi  woolly ;  outer  tail  feather  banded,  and 
internally  tipped  with  white ;  middle  claw  serrated ; 
tail  equal;     Brazil. 
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Chuck  WilPs  Widow.  Capr.  Carolinensie,  Gm. 
was.  A.  O.  t.  64.  f.  2.  pi.  Enl.  t.  736.  C.  rujus. 
Vieil.     C.  hrachypterua.     Shaw. 

Bristles  shorter  than  the  bill ;  tail  rounded,  reaching 
an  inch  beyond  the  wings ;  three  outer-tail  feathers 
on  the  inner  web  at  tip  white ;  in  fern,  ochraoeous. 
North  America.     Twelve  inches. 

« 

Whip-poor-will.  Cap.  Virginianus.  Vieillot.  O.  A. 
t-  23.  not  Lin.  C  Vociferw.  Wils.  A.  O.  v.  t. 
41.  f.  1,  2,  3. 

Bristles  much  longer  than  the  bill;  tail  much  rounded, 
reaching  one-half  beyond  the  wings ;  primiuries  mot- 
tled ;  outer-tail  feathers  tipped  with  white ;  in  fern. ; 
ochreous.     North  America. 

Capri,  infuscatua.     Ruppel.     Atlas  16. 

Body  reddish  brown ;  feathers  all  finely  waved  with 
black ;  throat,  chin-band,  quills,  and  two  outer  tail 
feathers  white ;  whiskers  large,  strong. 

White4hroated  Goatsucker.     Cap.  Jlbicollis.    Lath. 

Yieillot.    Azara.  n.  310. 

Above  reddish  brown,  varied  with  pale  black;  be- 
neath red,  transversely  black  lined ;  throat  white ; 
primaries  white  banded.  S.  America.  Allied  to 
Virffinianua. 

Caprimulgua  Sphenurus.     Vieil.     Azara. 

Head  and  scapulars  black  and  brown ;  wings  black, 
varied  with  white  and  red;  throat  reddish  white; 
body,  beneath,  and  back,  blackish ;  white  streaked. 

Cap.  Torquahu.    Vieil. 
Afih  brown,  varied  with  duU  yellow  and  whitish  spots; 
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collar  golden ;  two  middle  tail  ieiathers  longest ;  feet 
black.     S.  America. 

Javan  Goatsucker.  Lath.    Capr.  Macrurtu,    Horsf. 

Clouded,  ferrugineous,  and  blackish  ;  vertical  streak 
and  band. on  the  wings  quite  black;  tail  longer  than 
the  body ;  wedge-shaped ;  throat  band  white.  Java. 
Length,  ten  inches. 

Chuppa  Goatsucker.     Lath.     Cap.  Affinia.     Horsf. 

Vari^ated,  black,  brown,  Mid  femigineous;  quills 
brown;  three  outer  white  banded;  rest  Tariegated, 
femigineous,  and  gray ;  two  outer  tail  feathers  inter- 
nally white.  Java.  Length  nine  inches.  Allied  to 
C.  Aaiaticus.     Lath: 

Bombay  Goatsucker.  Cap.  Asiaticus.  Lath.  C. 
Peetoralis.  Vieil.  Vail.  O.  A.  t.  49.  C.  Pecto- 
rails.     Cuv. 

Ashy,  clouded,  with  black  and  farrugineoiM ;  pecto- 
ral  band  ash ;  vertical  streak  Uackisli;  wm»*'1U  and 
gular  spot  pale ;  middle  claw  toothed.  India.  South 
Africa. 

American   Goatsucker.       Cap.   Americanus.      6m. 

Sloahe.    Jam,  t.  255.  f.  1.  . 

Body  gray,  variegated  with  yellowish  brown ;  nostrils 
cylindrical.     America. 

Varied  Goatsucker.     Caprimvlgtis  Variegatus.  Vieil. 

Azara.    in.  313. 

White,  varied  with  black  and  bro^vn ;  ben^th,  cross 
lined,  with  blackish ;  throat  white.     Paraguay. 
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Guiana  Goatsucker.     Cap.  Guyanensis.  Omel. 

Fulvous,  spotted  and  streaked  with  reddish ;  a  white 
subgular  moon. 

Rufous  Goatsucker.   Cap.  Rufus.  Gmel.  Cap. 
Guyanensis.  Var.  Vieil.  PL  Enl.  t.  736. 

Rufous,  varied  with  black ;  wing  coverts,  and  body 
beneath  blackish-banded )  quills  red  and  black ;  tail 
black-banded.     Cayenne. 

Brazilian  Goatsucker.     Cap.  Brasilianus. 

Blackish,  varied  with  yellowish,  and  punctated  with 
white ;  beneath,  variegated  white  and  black ;  tail  as 
long  as  the  wings. 

Indian  Goatsucker.   C  IndictM.    Lath.    Cap. 
Cinerescens.  Vieil. 

Ashy,  with  black  cross  lines;  cheeks,  chest,  and 
wings  spotted  with  ferrugineous ;  tail  ashy,  black 
banded ;   outermost  feathers    variegated,  feruginous 

and  black.     India. 

IP 

Caprimulgus  Nacunda.    Vieil. 

C.  Diumus,  Pr.  Max.    PI.  Col.  182.   C.  Campestris. 
Licht.   Nacunda.    Azara.  n.  312. 

Red-black ;  dotted  throat,  with  a  white  lunule  spot 
beneath ;  white  chest,  brown-lined ;  middle  toe  said 
to  be  serrated.     Paraguay. 

White-collared  Goatsucker.       Cap.   Semitorquatus. 

Lath.  PI.  Enl.  734. 

Blackish,  spotted  with  red  and  grey ;  neck  with  a 
white  crescent.      Cayenne. 
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Jamaica  Goatsucker.    Lath.    Capri^  Jamaicensis. 

Gml.  Enl.  98. 

Ferrugineous black,  streaked;  wings  white,  variegated; 
quills  brown,  white  spotted;  tail  black-banded;  middle 
claw  entire.    Jamaica. 

Caprimulgus  Leticapygus.     Spix.  I.  3.  f.  2, 

Small :  olive-brownish  black ;  beneath  black  ;  throat 
white  waved ;  and  wings  spotless ;  tail  equal,  inner 
base  white  marked ;  feet  naked,  not  serrated.    Brazil. 

Caprimulgus  Longicaudatus.   Spix. 

Ferrugineous;  spotted,  with  black  chest;  beneath  with 
white  lunule  spot ;  tail  longer  than  the  wings ;  sub^ 
graduated ;  posthumeral  coverts  whitish ;  quills  and 
tail  reddish,  black  banded ;  tarsi  scarcely  naked ; 
middle  claw  not  serrated.     Brazil. 

One  half  of  the  end  of  tail-feather  acutely  subtu- 
lated. 

Sharp^ailed  Goatsucker.  Caprimulgus  Acutus.  Lath. 

PL  Enl.  t.  7.  33. 

Olive-grey ;  beneath  red,  rayed  all  over  with  black- 
ish ;  head  and  neck  red-brown.     South  America. 

One  has  taU  forked^  and  the  middle  daw  gerrated. 

Cap.  Enicurus.    Vieil.  Azara.  315. 

Crown  whitish,  varied  with  blackish  lines  and  dots ; 
throat  with  a  white  crescent ;  body  olive-brown  ; 
beneath  red,  cross-lined  with  blackish.    Brazil. 

Africa  has  also  some  of  them ;  and,  among  the 
number,  some  with  pointed  tails,   and  others  with 
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forked  taOs  appf  oachii^  Hirundo.  There  is  one  also 
in  America,  the  forks  of  whose  tail  are  longer  than 
the  body.  The  middle  daws  of  these  species  with 
forked  tails  is  not  indented. 

Scissor-tailed  Goatsucker.  Lath.  Caprimtdgus 
CofTiutriSy  Yieil.  Urutau  Azara,  n.  308.  C  Grandis^ 
Gml.  C.  psalurus.  Tern.  PL  Col.  F.  157-158.  PL 
Enl.  325. 

Body  olive-red,  varied  with  black  and  brown ;  beneath 
red,  brown,  and  black ;  belly  whitish-brown ;  throat 
reddish ;  side  of  the  face  with  egrets. 

Pcfrk4aUed  Goaimcker.  Cap.  Forficatus.  Vieil. 
Vail.  O.  A.  p.  47.4&  C.  FurcahM.  Cuv. 

Black,  brown,  and  white  variegated ;  tail  very  much 
forked.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Some  have  the  tail  forked^  and  the  middle  toe 
serrated. 

Cap.  Furcifer.  Vail.  Azara.  309- 

Blackish;    chest    whitish,    lined    with    reddish  and 
blackish;  belly  pale  red ;  quills  blackish,  cross-lined 
'  with  red  and  white ;  feet  feathered. 

Caprimulgus  Rupestris.     Spix.  Braz. 

Throat  whitish ;  abdomen,  middle  of  the  wings,  and 
the  sides  of  the  tail,  which  is  shortly  furcated,  white ; 
chest  brownish  ;  tarsi  half  naked.     Brazil.  < 

Night  Hatok.  Capri.  Virginianus.  Om.  C  Ame- 
ricanus.  Wils.  A.  O.  fi.  40.  f.  12.  C.  Popetue.  VieQ. 
O.  A.  f.  29. 

Bill  without  bristles ;  tail  forked,  not  reaching  to  the 
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tips  of  the  wings;  primaries  plain  blackish  with  a 
white  spot  In  the  male,  the  triangular  throat  spot 
and  tail  band  white.     North  America. 

Tail  forked^  but  of  which  the  middle  daw  has  not 
been  observed. 

Banded  Goatsucker.     Cap.  Vittatus.  Lath.  Supp. 

Under  part  bluish  ;  back  bluish-clouded  ;  crown  and 
nuchal  band  black  ;  quills  and  tail,  ferrugineous 
brown.     New  Holland. 

Strigoid  Goatsucker.     Cap.  Strigtndes.     Lath. 

Ferrugineous  brown ;  above  varied  with  dull  streaks 
and  spots;  beneath  brown;  wing-coverts  with  three 
pale  lines  ;  eyebrows  white ;  tail  slightly  forked. 
New  Holland. 

Cap,  ManuTus.  Viedl. 

Silvery  grey»  spotted  with  black ;  smaller  wing^xyvcrts 
white  spotted ;  tail,  two  outer  feathers  five  inches 
longer  than  the  middle  ones,  the.  third  and  fourth 
very  short.     Brazil. 

A  species,  also  from  Africa,  but  with  the  tail 
round,  is  very  remarkable  for  having  a  feather  twice 
the  length  of  the  body,  arising  near  the  bend  of  each 
wing,  which  is  only  bearded  near  its  extremity. 
Cap.  Longipenrus  of  Shaw.  Nat.  Misc.  t.  265. 

C.  Macropteropus  of  Afzelius.  Hist.  Sierra  Leone. 
White-throat  Goatsucker.  C.  Alho  Gularis.  Vigors, 
and  Horsfield,  from  specimen  in  possession  of  M.  Lead- 
beater. 

Brown,  varied  with  black,  grey,  and  yellow ;  under- 
neath yellowish  ;  spot  on  throat  white. 
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Spotted  Goatsucker,  C.  Guttaius.  Vigors  and  Hors- 
field.  Lin.  Trans. 

Femigineous,  spotted  with  brown ;  quills  spotted  with 
yellow.     New  Holland. 

New  Holland  Goatsucker.  Caprimtdgus  Noeee 
HoUanduB.  Lath.  Philip.  New  South  Wales. 

Olive^brown,  clouded  with  black  and  white ;  beneath 
whitish ;  neck  and  chest,  obscurely  banded ;  tail 
rounded ;  middle  claw  entire.     New  Holland. 

This  forms  the  genus  ^gotheles  of  Horsf.  and 
Vigors. 

The  Podarges.     Podargus  Cuv. 

Have  the  form,  colour,  and  habits  of  the  goat- 
suckers, but  their  bill  is  slender,  and  they  have 
neither  interdigital  membranes  or  indentation  of  the 
middle  claw. 

Mr.  Vigors  considers  them  as  connecting  the  goat- 
suckers with  the  owls. 

TTie  Ash-coloured  OocUsucker.    P.  Cuvieriu  Vieill. 

Gal.  123. 

Coloured,  varied  tints  of  ash,  whitish  and  blackish ; 
as  big  as  a  crow. 

7^  Red  Podargus.    P.  Javanensis.     Horsf. 

Red,  varied  with  brown ;  a  white  band  along  the 
scapulars. 
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771^  Homed  Podargtts.  P.  CormUus.  PL  Col.  159. 

Red,  varied  with  white  ;  and  with  great  tufts  of 
feathers  at  the  ears. 

M.  Temminck  identifies  this  species  with  the  last. 

CokMver  Goatsucker.  Lath.  vii.  969*  P*  Htjmeralis. 
Vig.  Hors.  P.  AtMtraUa.  Stephens. 

Dark,  varied  with  black  stripes,  and  black  upper 
feathers;  outer  web  of  quills  with  white;  tail  slightly 
banded. 

7%e  Great-headed  Podargue.     Caprimuigtte  Mega" 

cephalus.  Lath. 

Pale  brown ;  head  and  neck  very  large,  and  full  of 
feathers ;  bdly  pale-ash.     New  South  Wales. 

Trinidad  (roatetscker.    Steatomis  Caripennis  Humb, 

(3ray-brown,  varied  with  small  streaks  and  dots  of 
bkck ;  quills  and  tail  white.     South  America. 

M.   Humboldt  separates  this  remarkaUe  speeies 
generically  from  Podargus,  under  the  name  Steatornis. 


VOL.  VII. 


o 


SUPPLEMENT  ON  THE  FISSIROSTRES. 


The  habitat  of  the  swallow  is  said  to  extend  itself  to  all 
those  parts  of  the  earth^s  surface  in  which  insects,  its  prin- 
cipal food,  are  to  be  found.  In  climates  which  are  exposed 
to  considerable  changes  of  temperature,  these  birds  indeed 
are  only  seen  periodically ;  but  in  intertropical  countries, 
especially  those  which  border  on  the  temperate  zones,  as 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Lybia,  &c.  they  remain  during  the  whole 
year.  The  object  attained  by  this  phenomenon  is  principally 
a  continued  supply  of  food,  and  has  probably  but  little 
reference  to  any  given  degree  of  atmospheric  temperature 
necessary  to  these  birds,  whose  coimtry  seems  almost  to  be  the 
world  at  large. 

The  cleft  beak  has  furnished  systematists  with  a  character 
whence  to  name  this  family  of  birds  Fissiroairea^  but  the 
rapidity  and  dexterity  of  their  flight  would  have  afforded  a 
still  more  striking  distinction.  They  may,  with  peculiar 
propriety,  be  called  tenants  of  the  air,  since  they  hunt  their 
prey,  and  eat  it,  drink,  and  occasionally  even  feed  their 
young,  on  the  wing ;  indeed  when  not  under  the  migratory 
influence,  they  may  be  said  to  live  entirely  on  the  wing  and 
in  the  nest.  Their  rapidity  is  well  known,  and  the  "  murder 
aiming  eye"^  of  the  most  experienced  sportsman  will  seldom 
avail  against  the  swallow,  unless  it  be  at  the  instant  the  bird 
makes  an  angle  in  flight,  which  it  is  remarkable  for  doing, 
probably  in  the  pursuit  of  some  insect  out  of  its  direct 
course ;  hence  they  themselves  seldom  fall  a  prey  to  the 
raptorial  birds,  while  they  commit  the  greatest  havoc  among 
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tlie  inflect  tribes,  particularly  those  in  the  winged  state, 
which  they  pursue  with  unabated  vigour  and  success.  This 
pursuit  is  either  close  along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or 
more  or  less  elevated  above  it,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  seems  to  govern  the  elevation  of  flight  of 
insects.  The  relative  state  of  humidity  in  the  air  may  thus 
be  inferred  from  the  elevation  of  the  swallow'^s  flight,  while 
the  vulgar  regard  it  as  actually  anticipating  the  weather. 

That  swallows  are  serviceable  to  mankind,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  hosts  of  insects,  injurious  to  our  industry  and  con- 
venience, cannot  be  doubted;  but  there  is  certainly  more  of 
enthusiasm  than  of  sound  philosophy  in  asserting,  that  this 
was  the  object  of  their  creation ;  and  there  is  perhaps  too 
great  a  proneness  in  many  well  meaning  persons,  of  warm 
imaginations,  to  conclude,  that  man  is  as  it  were  the  sole 
object  of  creation,  and  that  every  thing  beneath  him  is 
wholly  subservient  to  his  existence.  Man  has  indeed  enough 
to  be  grateful  for  without  derogating  from  the  value  of  in- 
ferior creatures,  or  concluding  that  one  set  of  beings  was 
created  solely  for  the  destruction  of  another,  that  the  balance 
of  power  might  be  thus  preserved  exclusively  for  his  con- 
venience. That  this  balance  of  power  is  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  admiration  is  perfectly  true ;  but  that  it  is  attributable 
to  a  much  higher  and  more  direct  agency  than  that  alluded 
to,  is  most  probable. 

The  emigration  of  birds  is  a  subject  so  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  all  physical  principles,  as  far  at  least  as  we  can 
discover,  that  it  may,  without  any  figiure  of  speech,  be 
considered  a  standing  miracle.  We  are  generally  ready 
rather  to  run  into  absiurdities  in  endeavouring  to  ac- 
count for  phenomena  by  material  sensible  agency,  than  to 
admit  that  our  own  powers  of  intellect  are  too  finite  to  con- 
fionceive  the  modtM  operandi  of  Providence. 

Hence,  with  reference  to  the  particular  subject  of  the  migra- 

c2 
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ticm  of  Swallows,  has  probably  originated  the  absurd  systenu 
incompatible  with  all  the  principles  of  physiology,  which  t^tve 
been  invented  to  account  for  the  periodical  disappearmoe  of 
these  birds,  although  the  actual  fact  of  emigration  is  more 
easily  observable  in  them  than  in  any  other  of  the  daas. 

A  bishop  of  Upsal  in  1555,  Olatia  Magnus  (the  ejHthet 
could  not  have  been  applied  to  him  as  a  naturalist)^  asserted 
that  the  fiahermeii  in  northern  countries  frequently  caught  in 
their  nets  clusters  of  swallows  attached  closely  to  each  other, 
which,  if  kept  sufficiently  warm,  were  soon  restored  to  ani- 
mation, and  that  those  left  in  the  water,  on  the  approach  of 
warm  weather,  rose  to  the  surface,  and  then  took  to  flight, 
resuming  their  accustomed  habits.  However  incredible  thia 
tale,  it  was  generally  received,  and  even  supported  by  real 
observers  of  nature,  among  whom  must  be  reckoned  even 
the  great  Linnaeus ;  a  position,  however,  emanating  from  such 
a  source,  and  recommended  by  such  authority,  was  certainly, 
in  respect  not  to  itself  but  its  supporters,  deserving  serious 
investigation,  which  it  has  therefore  meritedly  undergone. 

Montbeillard,  who  has  examined  this  story,  observes,  that  if 
it  were  true  that  all  the  swallows  of  any  particular  place  or 
country,  voluntarily  plunged  into  the  water  yearly  in  October, 
and  quitted  it  again  in  April,  there  must  have  been  frequeot 
opportunities  of  verifying  the  fact,  either  at  the  period  of 
their  immersion,  or  their  subsequent  emersion:  yet  no  credible 
witness,  whose  veracity  and  judgment  could  be  relied  on,  has 
vouched  for  having  seen  it;  and  notwithstanding  the  re- 
wards offered  at  different  times,  no  specimens  of  swallows 
found  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  under  water,  have 
ever  been  forthcoming.  The  certificates  produced  by  Klein, 
(another  supporter  of  this  doctrine)  in  his  dissertation  De 
HybemaculU  Hirundinum,  speak  only  of  isolated  facts,  nol 
recent,  or  else  founded  on  mere  hearsay.  Testimonies  of  this 
sort  cannot  avail  against  the  established  physiological  princi- 
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pie»  that  a  bird  to  whose  being,  air  in  abundance  is  ao  essen- 
tial, oould  exist  even  by  suspended  animation,  in  the  medium 
of  water  which  would  prevent  the  acces$  of  all  air  to  the  lungs. 

Another  hypothesb  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of 
■wallows  has  been  invented,  which  is,  that  they  retire  to 
caverns  and  holes  in  the  ground,  and  there  remain  torpid, 
Uke  some  <sl  the  mammalia,  during  the  winter.  This  has 
been  insisted  on  principally  from  the  stoty  published  by 
Adiard,  who  states,  that  while  travelling  down  the  Rhine  about 
the  end  of  March,  in  the  year  1791)  he  saw  children  pulling 
birds  out  of  holes  on  the  banks,  and  having  purchased  some  of 
them,  which  he  found  to  be  dormant^  and,  as  it  were,  inani- 
mate, he  put  one  in  his  bosom,  which,  in  about  half  an  hour, 
awaked  and  flew  away. 

Montbeillard,  and  especially  SpaUansani,  who  was  never 
stayed  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  knowledge  by  any  feeling  for 
the  victims  of  his  experiments,  have  examined  the  probability, 
or  rather  possibility,  of  these  birds  falling  into  a  torpid  state. 
The  latter  has  ascertained,  by  the  use  of  artificial  cold,  that 
swallows  do  not  appear  to  suffer  by  cold  at  the  freezing  point ; 
tfiat  at  9*  or  9^  below  it,  they  are  sensibly  affected  but  not 
killed,  and  that  at  18°  or  14^  they  speedily  die. 

To  ascertain  the  effect  of  a  continuance  of  low  tempera- 
ture, Spallanaani  enclosed  some  swallows  in  wicker  baskets, 
covered  with  waxed  silk  to  preserve  them  from  humidity,  and 
buziad  them  in  snow,  through  which  he  made  a  hole  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air.  At  the  end  of  thirty-five  hours  some 
of  them  were  dead,  and  others  were  greatly  debilitated,  but 
shewed  no  signs  of  lethargy ;  ten  hours  after  they  had  all 
died :  and  this  experiment,  first  practised  in  the  month  of 
May,  was  repeated  in  the  following  July  with  the  same 
effect.  To  assure  himself  that  the  death  of  these  birds  was 
not  caused  by  want  of  food,  the  experimentalist  placed  other 
swallows  in  his  own  room,  and  without  food;  some  of  them 
misted  death  till  the  fifth  day^  and  none  died  till  after  three 
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dnys  and  an  half.  There  remained,  therefore,  no  doubt,  tbaC 
the  buried  birds  died  from  cold  and  not  from  starvation,  and 
did  not  pass  into  a  lethargic  state ;  and  henee  we  may  con-' 
dude  they  never  do,  a  piece  of  knowledge,  like  many  of 
those  of  the  Italian  naturalist,  purchased  at  far  too  high  a 
price, — no  less  than  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  feelings  of 
humanity,  when  the  end  proposed  was  merely  one  of  curiosity 
inapplicable  to  all  useful  purposes. 

So  prevalent,  even  still,  is  the  notion,  that  swallows  take 
spontaneously  to  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  pass  the  winter  in  a 
torpid  state,  that  the  re^recital  of  these  experiments,  and 
matter  of  fact  to  refute  them,  is  not,  as  yet,  needless. 

Swallows  have  been  kept  in  cages  during  the  whole  winter, 
and  have  been  found  to  moult  during  that  season,  which  could 
not  happen  if  the  birds  were  under  water.  In  Mr.  Bewidc^s 
History  of  British  Birds  is  the  following  account,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Pearson : — 

"  Five  or  six  of  these  birds  were  taken  about  the  latter 
end  of  August,  1784,  in  a  bat  fowling-net  at  night ;  they 
were  put  separately  into  small  cages  and  fed  with  nightin- 
gale's food ;  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days  they  took  food  of 
themselves ;  they  were  then  put  all  together  into  a  deep  cage 
four  feet  long,  with  gravel  at  the  bottom ;  a  broad  shallow- 
pan,  with  water,  was  placed  in  it,  in  which  they  sometimes 
washed  themselves,  and  seemed  much  strengthened  by  it. 
One  day  Mr.  Pearson  observed  that  they  went  into  the  water 
with  unusual  eagerness,  hurrying  in  and  out  again  repeatedly 
with  such  swiftness  as  if  they  had  been  suddenly  seized  with 
a  frenzy.  Being  anxious  to  see  the  result,  he  left  them  to 
themselves  about  half  an  hour,  and  on  going  to  the  cage, 
found  them  all  huddled  together  in  a  comer  apparently  dead  ; 
the  cage  was  then  placed  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  fire, 
when  only  two  of  them  recovered,  and  were  as  healthy  as 
before;  the  rest  died.  The  two  remaining  were  allowed 
to  wash  themselves  occasionally  for  a  short  time  only,  but 
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their  feet  booh  after  became  swelled  and  inflamed,  which 
Mr.  P.  attributed  to  their  perching,  and  they  died  about 
Christinas;  thus  the  first  yearns  experiment  was  in  some 
measure  lost  Not  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  this, 
Mr.  P.  detennined  to  make  a  second  trial  the  succeeding 
year,  fiom  a  strong  desire  of  being  convinced  of  the  truth 
respecting  their  going  into  a  state  of  torpidity.  Accordingly, 
the  next  season,  having  taken  some  more  birds,  he  put  them 
into  the  cage,  and  in  every  respect  pursued  the  same  method 
as  with  the  last ;  but  to  guard  their  feet  from  the  bad  effects 
of  the  damp  and  cold,  he  covered  the  perches  with  flannel, 
and  had  the  pleasure  to  observe  that  the  birds  throve  ex- 
tremely well ;  they  sung  their  song  through  the  winter,  and 
soon  afW  Christmas  began  to  moult,  which  they  got  through 
without  any  difficulty,  and  lived  three  or  four  years,  regu- 
larly moultiii^  every  year  at  the  usual  time.  On  the  renewal 
of  their  feathers,  it  appeared  that  their  tails  were  forked  ex- 
actly the  same  as  in  those  birds  which  return  hither  in  the 
qpring,  and  in  every  respect  their  appearance  was  the  same.**^ 

M.  Natterer  has  also  kept  a  number  of  swallows  in  cages 
for  eight  or  nine  years  together,  and  has  observed  that  they 
all  moulted  about  the  month  of  February,  the  period  when 
these  birds  having  quitted  Europe,  are  found  in  the  warmer 
countries  of  Africa  and  Asia.  It  is  obvious  that  their  moult- 
ing at  this  period  is  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  that  they 
hibernate  in  this  country  under  water. 

The  activity  of  these  birds,  as  the  period  of  their  emigra^ 
tion  apfHx>aches,  is  very  amusing,  and  we  have  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity, especially  on  the  southern  shores  of  our  own  island, 
of  witnessing  their  departure  in  many  and  numerous  flocks: 
F<»  some  days  previously  to  their  quitting  our  shores,  they 
may  be  seen  in  clusters  so  thick,  sticking  to  the  walls  and 
sides  of  houses  and  elevated  buildings,  as  to  hide,  even  at  a 
small  distance,  aU  appearance  of  that  on  which  they  rest,  till 
at  last  they  all  quit  together,  and  fly  for  a  time  east  or  west^ 
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possibly  ia  wait  fior  stragglers  not  yet  arrived  from  tiie 
interior,  or  take  directly  to  the  south,  and  are  soon  lost  sight 
of  altogetha*  for  the  allotted  period  of  their  absence. 

We  have  already  observed  diat  the  primary  object  of  emi- 
gration is  a  supply  of  food ;  and  9S  in  temperate  countrieSy 
occaaiooally  exposed  almost  to  the  extremes  of  cold  as  wdl  as 
heat,  the  air  abounds  with  insects  only  at  particular  seasons, 
it  i»  natural  enough  that  these  birds,  whose  locomotive 
powers,  to  almost  any  distance,  are  so  striking,  should  quit 
such  countries  when  the  cold  begins  to  deprive  them  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  food.  The  huct  abstractedly  is  less  sur^- 
prising  than  the  mode,  the  regularity,  and  the  punctuality 
with  which  it  is  performed.  The  whole  of  them  quit  our 
shores  and  the  whcde  continent  of  Europe,  and  pass  simul'- 
taneously  in  organized  bodies  over  the  Mediterranean  into 
Africa ;  they  arrive  in  Senegal  about  the  ninth  of  October^ 
aiid  quit  it  for  the  north,  in  spring;  and  however  difficult  t» 
be  credited,  it  seems  ascertained  beyond  doubt,  that  the  same 
pair  which  quitted  their  nest,  and  thelimited  circle  of  their  resi* 
dence  here,  return  to  the  very  same  nest  again ;  and  this,  for 
several  successive  years,  in  all  probability,  therefore,  for  their 
whole  lives.  The  simple  experiment  of  tying  a  silk  thread 
round  the  leg  of  one  of  these  birds  (which  has  been  re- 
peatedly done,)  will  convince  any  one  of  the  truth  of  this 
astonishing  fact.  Others  have  been  caught,  and  carried  in 
covered  cages  to  very  great  distances,  and  then  turned  out. 
These  have  been  observed  inmiediatdy  to  fly  to  a  great  ele- 
vation, and  then  to  describe  a  large  circle  several  times,  undl 
having  decided  on  the  right  course,  they  have  proceeded, 
almost  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  undeviatingly  to  their 
nest^ 

Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  sodability  and  stutuai 
readinessof  these  birds  to  assist  each  other;  but  the  story  that 
tb^se  birds  will  unite  to  close  the  eatcance  of  any  nest  wUck 
may  have  been  taken  posses'Qon  of,  during  their  absence,  by  a 
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wfamiw^  aeemsto  wMit  oomfimiatiiHi.  That tfab  iatnider 
■omrtimfs  get  posaeaBioa  of  their  nest,  seems  ascertained  ; 
but  the  possifaility  of  any  number  of  swallows  keeping  the 
iparrow  ia  while  they  oampomid,  agglutinate,  and  harden  a 
safficieat  boiricado  against  his  escape,  may  be  well  doubted. 
Montbeillard  has  observed,  that  in  indi  cases,  the  swallows 
will  assodate  and  threaten,  if  not  attack,  the  intruder;  but 
he  seems  to  think,  that  the  spanxvw  is  left  eTentsally  in  peaos- 
able  possession  of  his  usurped  domicile,  which,  according  to 
that  naturalist,  even  if  abandoned  by  the  (qparrow,  would  be 
spoiled  by  his  temporary  occupation,  for  the  uses  of  its  origi- 
naiboililer. 

The  swallows,  properly  speaking,  are  divided  into  many 
sections  in  the  ^<  Regne  Animal,^  aU  of  tliem  having  the  toes 
and  Ae  sternum  disposed  9m  in  the  passerine  birds  in  general ; 
bat  m  aome,  the  thumb  is  neariy  capable  of  being  turned  in 
fiEont,  and  dieae  have  the  feet  feathered  down  to  the  toes, 
and  the  tail  forked.  Others  have  the  toes  naked,  and  the 
ibrks  of  the  tail  very  long.  Some  have  the  tail  nearly  square, 
ice. ;  but  we  riiall  proceed  to  the  habits,  fac.,  of  some  of  the 
tpedeBj  by  which  the  general  character  of  the  whole  genus 
may  be  estimated. 

Tbe  Marten  (Hirundo  f§rbie(h  Lin.^  says  Daubenton,  ia 
domestic  by  instinct,  seeking  the  sodely  of  man  in  qpiteof  a& 
its  inooBvenieDces,  in  preference  to  all  others.  This  opinion, 
mamtamedalso  by  Montbeillard,  and  on  which  many  senti- 
mental Inflections  have  been  expressed,  is  opposed  by  ftpal- 
kaiani,  who  would  refer  the  mdificatioa  of  these  birds  in  our 
cfaimneys  and  window  comers,  more  to  the  convenience 
afforded  by  this  angle  to  the  bird  for  the  purpose,  than  to  any 
predfleotioB  for  human  society.  The  dog,  and  some  other 
quadrupeds,  teadi  ns,  certainly,  that  they  are  «apaUe  of 
sentiment  and  preference ;  but  there  are  many  circumstances 
d  ponty  in  die  existence  of  man  and  the  quadrupeds,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in^oreatures  ctf  two  distinct  clsBSses.     Nor 
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does  there  seem  to  be  any  other  circumstance  firom  which  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  in  favour  of  the  instinctive  pro- 
pensity of  this  bird  for  the  society  of  man,  than  that  of  its 
attaching  its  nest  to  our  dwellings,  and  this  must  be  limited 
in  its  extent.  The  architecture  of  AMca  camiot  afford  similar 
conveniences  to  these  birds  during  their  absence  from  Europe. 

This  spedes  is  thought  to  be  less  familiar  than  the  swallow, 
properly  speaking,  and  arrives  here  about  the  middle  of 
April,  eight  or  ten  days  later  than  the  other.  They  build  in 
the  ccMners  of  windows,  or  under  the  eaves  of  houses.  These 
are  composed  exteriorly  of  earth  or  clay,  especially  worm 
casts,  which  they  moisten  and  agglutinate  more  effectually 
than  the  best  prepared  wall  of  a  mud  cabin.  Widiin,  they 
are  lined  principally  with  the  feathers  of  other  birds,  dry 
grass,  &c. ;  the  nest  is  larger  than  that  of  the  swallow,  but 
the  opening,  which  is  on  the  side  at  top,  is  smaller.  They  are 
said  to  have  three  broods  during  their  stay  here,  viz.,  in  May, 
June,  and  July,  probably  four  or  five  at  a  time. 

Each  incubation  continues  about  fifteen  days,  and  so  well 
do  the  parents  supply  their  ybung  with  food,  that  the  crop 
may  be  observed  to  be  encnrmously  distended,  and  the  young, 
as  it  is  said,  to  weigh  even  more  than  the  old  birds ;  nor  do  they 
quit  the  nest  immediately  on  being  able  to  fly,  but  continue 
some  time  longer  to  nestle  with  the  parent  bird. 

It  appears,  that  in  the  south  of  Europe,  these  birds  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  human  habitaticms,  but  frequent  also 
marshy  spots,  where  they  build  and  rear  their  young  ;  and  it 
is  observed  of  these  by  MontbeiUard,  that  they  do  not,  like 
those  which  frequent  houses,  return  several  seasons  to  the 
same  nest,  but  build  a  new  one  every  year. 

The  Common  StocMoWf  or  Chimney  SwaUoWy  so  called 
to  distinguish  it  firom  the  marten,  or  window  swallow,  is  best 
distinguished  by  the  feet,  which  are  naked,  while  those  of  its 
congeners  are  downy.  This  species  visits  us  a  few  days  earlier 
in  the  spring  than  the  marten ;  nor  does  it  migrate,  as  is  said. 
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«>  far  to  the  south  as  the  other  species  ahove  named.  Oiioe 
arrived  in  this  ooontry,  they  are  not  observed  to  desert  it 
again  until  the  usual  period  of  their  return ;  but  in  the  south 
of  Europe^  according  to  Spallanzani,  they  will  retire  to  the 
south  even  after  their  arrival,  in  the  event  of  a  prevalence  of 
sharp  and  oold  winds,  and  return  again  in  setded  fine  weather. 
The  experiments  alluded  to  in  the  former  part  of  these  obser- 
vations, on  the  genus,  evince  that  some  degrees  below  freezing 
will  not  destroy  these  birds,  even  when  left  altogether 
exposed. 

The  swallow  builds  in  goieral  in  the  inside  of  chimnies,  in 
which  no  fires  are  kept,  and  sometimes  in  other  covered 
shelters  about  buildings.  The  female  is  said  to  have  but 
two  broods  here:  the  first,  about  five,  is  probably  more 
ttumerouB  than  the  second :  the  eggs  are  white,  with  reddish 
spots,  while  those  of  the  marten  are  simply  white.  The 
experiment  of  marking  a  pair  of  these  birds,  by  tying  a 
silken  thread  to  the  leg  or  otherwise,  has  evinced,  by  the 
return  of  the  same  individuals  to  the  same  spot,  in  the 
following  season,  that  they  are  monogamous.  The  parental 
tie  appears  to  be  equally  strong  as  in  the  marten. 

In  their  habits,  instincts,  persons,  migration,  8cc.  the 
swallow,  the  marten,  and  the  swift  are  greatly  assimilated. 
Their  physical  specific  differences  are  mentioned  in  the  text ; 
and  their  instincts,  equally  disposed  in  favour  of  human  habi- 
tations, differ  only  in  the  preference  of  one  for  the  chimney, 
and  o{  the  other  for  the  window  ;  a  difference  which,  however 
unimportant,  is  nevertheless  curious  for  its  undeviating 
nature  in  both. 

The  River  Swallow  {H.  riparia,  lAn.)  does  not  arrive 
in  diis  country  until  a  few  days  after  the  swallow  and  marten, 
and  it  is  thought  to  return  to  the  south  about  the  same  time 
before  them.  They  nestle  in  holes  made  principally  in 
8and4)anks  which  are  two  of  three  feet  in  length  horizontally. 
The  eggs,  from  four  to  six,  are  white.     They  may  be  seen 
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Ajrii^  conttmiallj  to  and  from  near  the  surface  of  the  wateri 
without  departing  any  distance  fram  their  nests  in  the  neigh* 
bonring  banks.  Tfa^  seem,  like  their  congeners,  to  have 
er  three  broods  in  a  season. 

Spallaniaim  tried  a  similar  experiment  on  this  species  as  he 
had  previonsljdone  oa  the  swallow  and  marten.  Having  drawn 
a  male  and  female  from  the  neat  at  the  extremity  of  the  hole, 
by  means  of  a  hooked  wire,  he  carried  them  from  Pavia  to 
Milan ;  and  having  arranged  with  a  friend  the  precise  moment 
when  they  were  to  be  set  at  liberty  at  the  latter  place,  they 
were  seen  to  enter  the  hole  again  exactly  thirteen  minutes 
after  their  dqMoture;  and,  by  means  of  silken  threads,  the 
same  pair  were  observed  to  retiuai  the  following  season  to  the 
samehcfle. 

It  has  been  thought  that  this  species  is  more  hardy  than 
the  rest, and  hibernates  in  the  hole  in  which  it  breeds;  but  many 
af  these  holes  have  heexk  inspected  in  the  winter,  and  no  birds 
havebeen  found :  nor  does  there  seem  any  good  reason  to  oon<- 
dude  that  they  differ  from  the  swallow  and  marten  in  anything 
more  essential,  than  those  two  species  differ  from  each  other; 
the  sand-bank  distinguishes  these  from  them,  as  the  window 
and  the  chimney  distinguish  them  from  one  another.  It  will 
be  observed,  however,  by  his  language  in  the  text,  that  the 
Baron  is  inclined  to  a  contrary  opinion. 

The  Purple  Swallow  {Hirunda  purpurea.  Lath,)  is  a 
beautifol  species.  At  first  sight  it  appears  altogether  blacky 
but  its  plumage,  £sr  from  being  unifonn,  varies  according  to 
the  position  of  the  eye  which  observes  it,  and  the  movements 
of  the  bird,  and  casts  the  most  brilliant  reflections  of  bhie, 
violet,  and  purple. 

This  swaUow  is  protected  by  the  Americans  with  great 
justice.  It  not  only  diminishes  the  number  of  winged  insects 
which  cause  so  mudi  inconvenience,  but  it  warns  the  poultry 
of  the  ajqproach  of  birds  of  prey.  The  instant  one  of  the 
latter  makes  his  appearance,  these  swallows  all  assemUe,  and 
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■oon  put  him  to  the  routt  by  the  pertmaeity  <tf  their  attacks 
and  their  clamorous  cries.  They  nestle  in  holes  made  ex*- 
presaly  for  that  purpose,  about  the  houses  or  under  oomieesv 
like  the  window  swallow.  During  the  ^tire  summer  they 
are  found  in  such  places,  but  retire  on  the  approach  of  winter. 

This  swallow  is  an  inhabitant  of  Louisiana,  of  Candtina, 
and  of  all  Ncnrth  America,  as  far  as  Hudaon^s  Bay. 

The  Hirundo  Fusca^  VieiiL^  is  a  native  of  Paraguay.  It 
rarely  enters  towns  or  villages*  It  is  usually  obs^ved  singly, 
or  in  pairs ;  but  when  winter  approaches,  which  is  the  period 
of  its  departure,  it  forms  troops,  sometimes  of  an  hundred 
individuals.  It  is  much  more  rare  and  more  wild  than  the 
domestic  swallow  of  the  same  country.  It  is  imagined  grao* 
nlly  to  nestle  in  holes,  and  is  said  to  dispute  sometimes  for 
the  nest  of  the  rufous  beefeater,  or  the  dwarf-parrot. 

Hirundo  CayanemU  (the  White^oUared  Smft  of  Latham) 
is  distinguished,  as  its  name  imports,  by  a  collar  of  the  purest 
wtttte,  finely  contrasting  with  a  vdvet  black  with  viokl 
iftfections,  which  predominate  in  the  rest  of  the  plumage* 
This  bird  makes  its  nest  in  the  houses.  It  is  very  large,  and 
constructed  with  dog^s-bane,  in  the  f<»rm  of  a  truncatsd  cone^ 
one  of  the  bases  of  which  is  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
other  three ;  its  length  is  nine.  The  larger  base  is  composed^ 
of  a  sort  of  pasteboard  made  of  the  same  materiaL  The 
cavity  is  obliquely  divided  about  half-way  its  length,  by  a 
partition,  which  extends  over  that  part  of  the  nest  where  the 
eggs  are,  that  b  pretty  near  the  base,  and  over  diis  is  a  sort 
of  plug,  of  the  soft  down  of  the  dogVbane,  to.  shield  the 
young  ones  from  the  external  air. 

The  WhUe-Jirufntped  SwaUow  of  Paraguay  {Hirundo  Leu^ 
eonrhoa^  VieiUoi)  is  not  wild.  It  flies  very  near  the  ground  in 
the  open  country,  and  does  not  usually  enter  inhabited  places^ 
It  is  fond  of  accompanying  travellers  and  seizing  the  flifis 
and  butterflies  which  they  disturb.  It  nesdes  in  the  holes  of 
pahn  tre^  &c. ;  but  near  the  river  of  La  Plata,  when  theie 
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are  no  trees,  it  lays  its  eggs  in  holes  in  the  ground.  The 
nest  is  constructed  with  nothing  but  leaves  and  plenty  of 
horse-hair.  The  entrance  of  this  nest  is  so  narrow,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  out  the  young  ones.  This  swallow  is 
sedentary  in  Paraguay,  rather  common,  and  chirrups  much  in 
the  spring  season. 

The  Domestic  Swallow  of  Paraguay  is  called  by  the 
Guaranis,  MbiyuL  This  name  expresses  its  cry,  which 
consists  in  repeating  several  times  the  syllables  of  this  word, 
and  they  have  applied  the  same  name  to  all  the  species.  It 
inhabits  Paraguay  and  the  river  La  Plata,  and  nestles  on  the 
cabins  and  country  houses.  But  in  cities  and  towns  it 
chooses,  in  preference,  churches  and  large  buildings,  where 
it  fixes  its  nest  to  the  beams  or  walls,  but  always  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  is  scarcely  apparent ;  sometimes  this  nest  is 
found  under  the  tiles.  It  is  said  to  be  composed  of  clay 
without  and  a  little  straw  within.  The  eggs  are  three  or 
four  in  number.  This  species  frequently  perches  on  the 
crosses  of  weather-cocks,  or  the  ridges  of  roofs,  and  on  the 
barriers  of  enclosures.  During  summer,  these  swallows  sleep 
in  the  interior  of  orangeries,  or  of  tufted  trees ;  but  if  ever  so 
little  cold  should  occur,  they  pass  the  night  in  holes,  or  under 
the  tiles.  They  are  birds  of  passage,  but  their  periods  of 
absence  and  return  are  not  so  strictly  regulated  as  in  Europe. 
They  are  determined  by  the  greater  or  less  duration  of  the 
cold,  and  consequent  abundance  of  insects;  so  that  if  the 
winter  be  mild,  they  are  scarcely  two  months  out  of  Paraguay, 
but,  in  the  contrary  case,  they  are  absent  four  months.  They 
pass  the  winter  in  the  20th  degree  of  south  latitude. 

The  Gray  Rock-Swallow  {H.  Montana)^  from  which  it  is 
probable  that  H.  rupestris  ought  not  to  be  separated,  not- 
withstanding some  little  differences  of  colour,  nestles  in  the 
Alps,  and  does  not  descend  into  the  plains  except  for  the 
purposes  of  hunting.  Its  flight  is  slower  than  that  of  the 
other  species,  and  it  pursues  its  prey  in  company   with 
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the  marten  iwallow.  These  birds  arrive  in  Savoy  towards 
the  middle  of  April,  and  depart  from  the  15th  of  August ; 
jet  some  lingerers  are  to  be  found  as  late  as  the  10th  of 
October. 

The  Hirundo  Javanica  has  been  sometimes  confounded 
with  our  rusHca,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  (according 
to  Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfidd)  chiefly  in  its  inferior  eize; 
Ae  side-feathers  of  the  tail  are  also  shorter  and  less  slender ; 
the  frontal  band  is  wider,  and  the  femigineous  colour  extends 
over  the  breast,  instead  of  the  broad  black  band  which  distin- 
guishes ours.  It  is  a  native  of  Australia  as  well  as  Java,  «id 
the  specimens  from  the  former  region,  in  the  collection  of  the 
Linnaean  Society,  accord  perfectly  with  M  M.  Temminck^s 
and  Sparman^s  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  Javanese 
q>ecies.  To  find  the  same  birds  in  countries  so  widely  remote 
from  each  other,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  mi- 
gratoty  disposition. 

From  Mr.  Caley'^s  MSS.  we  extract  the  following,  which  is 
quoted  in  Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield^'s  description  of 
Australian  birds,  in  the  collection  of  the  linnaean  Society. 

*^  The  resting-places  of  these  swallows  are  on  the  dead  boughs 
of  large  trees,  where  I  have  seen  several  of  them  gathered 
together,  in  the  same  manner  as  Eiiropean  swallows  on  the 
roof  of  a  house.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  it  is  when  their 
young  have  taken  to  flight  that  this  occurs. 

*<  The  earliest  period  of  the  year  that  I  noticed  the  appear- 
ance of  swallows,  was  on  the  12th  of  July  1803,  when  I  saw 
two:  but  I  remarked  several  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
month,  the  following  year  (1804).  The  latest  period  I 
observed  them  was  on  the  30th  of  May  1806,  when  a  number 
of  them  were  twittering  and  fljring  high  in  the  air.  When  I 
have  missed  them  at  Paramatta,  I  have  sometimes  met  with 
them  among  the  North  Rocks,  a  romantic  spot  about  two 
miles  northward  of  the  former  place. 

*^  The  natives  call  the  swallow  Berrin^nin ;  they  told  me 
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it  built  its  nest  in  the  hdlow  limbs  of  white  gum-trees,  using 
bark,  grass,  hair,  or  similar  substances;  but  when  it  built  in 
old  houses,  it  made  use  of  mud«  These  old  houses  are  the 
deserted  huts  of  settlers,  who  have  abandoned  their  worn-out 
fiurms ;  and  the  nests  are  constructed  on  the  wall-plates,  as 
they  are  called,  in  the  colony.  Of  the  nests  which  have  been 
brought  to  me,  I  have  observed  that  the  outside  was  made  of 
mud,  and  the  inside  lined  with  feathers.  Though  I  have 
seen  swallows  more  or  less  throughout  the  year,  yet  it  is  my 
bdief  that  they  are  migratory.    The  eyes  are  blaek.^ 

Although  in  onr  general  introduction  to  birds  we  have 
noticed  the  nests  of  the  esculent  swaUaw,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  add  a  few  details  on  the  subject  in  this  place. 

This  bird,  which  inhabits  banks,  shores,  &c.,  is  designated 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  name  of  Salangana^  and  is 
celebrated  by  the  very  singular  nests  which  it  constructs. 
These  nests  have  been  compared  to  those  productions  called 
by  the  ancients  the  nests  of  the  halcyon ;  but  the  comparison 
does  not  hold  good,  tat  those  maritime  productions  so  called 
by  the  ancients,  are  not  biids^  nests,  but  the  receptacles  of 
the  polype,  which  at  present  are  termed  alcjfonittm. 

All  authors  are  agreed  on,  the  estimation  in  which  the 
Chinese,  anli  other  Asiatics,  hold  the  nest  of  the  Salangana, 
as  a  delicacy  of  the  table,  and  on  the  high  price  and  value 
which  they  bear;  but  they  differ  mudi  as  to  theirnature, 
form,  and  the  places  in  which  they  are  to  be  found.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  the  substance  of  these  nests  is  a  sort  of  froth  of 
the  sea,  or  of  the  spawn  al  fish,  which  is  strongly  arooiatic, 
though  others  assert  that  it  has  no  taste  at  all ;  some  pretend 
tfiat  it  is  a  kind  of  gum,  collected  by  the  birds  on  the  tree 
called  Calambone;  others,  a  viscous  humour,  which  they 
discharge  through  the  bill  at  the  season  of  reproduction. 
Many  again  declare,  that  these  swallows  compose  their  nests 
of  the  dtbris  of  holothuria,  &c. 

As  to  their  form,  some  say  that  it  is  hemis|dierical ;  others 
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KIWMent  it  like  the  valve  (^  a  shell,  with  siniilar  atria  or 


With  regard  to  the  places  where  these  birds  construct  their 
nests,  some  ataat,  that  they  attach  them  to  rocks,  very  near 
the  lerel  of  the  tea.  Othos  that  they  are  in  the  hollows  of 
these  same  rocks;  and  others,  that  they  conceal  them  in 
hides  in  the  earth. 

According  to  Koempfer,  these  nests,  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  tb«n,  are  nothing  more  than  a  preparatioa  made  from 
the  flesh  c4  the  piJype.  From  such  coatrarieties  many  were 
inc&Md  to  believe  that  either  these  nests  did  not  exist  at  all, 
or  that  ootldng  to  be  depended  on  was  known  concerning 
them. 

MoDtbeiUaKi,  for 
addresKd  himself  to 
rate  obaerrer.  Thii 
collecting  fbeUs  and  i 
situated  near  Java,  ei 

lowed  in  the  rocks  which  border  on  the  sea,  and  he  found  iu 
sides,  he.  hung  with  smill  nests,  dosriy  adhering  to  the 
rock.  When  these  nests  were  removed,  they  were  recog. 
nixed  by  persons  who  had  made  several  voyages  to  China,  to 
be  the  nests  held  in  such  high  esteem  among  the  Chinese. 
Tits  birds  which  had  constructed  them,  were  distinguished 
by  M.  Pcnvre  to  be  true  swallows,  but  whose  size  was  nearly 
that  at  the  coUbris.  He  adds,  that  in  the  months  of  March 
aipd  April,  the  seas  which  extend  tram  Java  to  Cochin  China 
to  the  north,  and  from  the  western  point  of  Sumatra  to  New 
Ouinea  on  the  east,  are  covered  with  the  spawn  of  fish,  which 
forms  on  the  water  like  a  strcmg  demi-diluted  glue,  and  that 
he  learned  from  the  Malays,  the  Cochin  Chinese,  the  Indians  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  Moluccas,  that  the  Salangana 
makes  its  nest  with  this  fish-spawn.  They  were  all  agreed  on 
this  point  The  bird  collects  it  either  as  it  shaves  the  levri 
surface  of  the  sea,  or  when  it  places  itself  on  the  rocks  where 
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this  spawH  is  eoagulatdd  and  deposited.  At  the  epodi  of  the 
construction  of  the  nest,  threads  of  this  viscous  matter  hiive  been 
obiierved  to  hang  from  the  bill  of  the  bird.  The  observer  we 
have  quoted^  collected  some  <^  this  fish-spawn,  and  having 
dried  it,  declares  it  to  be  similar  to  the  substance  ot  the  nests 
of  the  Salangana. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Sir  Everard  Home,  who  has 
investigated  the  stomach  of  a  bird  of  this  descri|»tion,  has 
given  his  decided  opinion  that  the  edible  nests  are  composed 
of  a  substance  secreted  by  the  glaCnds  of  that  organ. 

In  oat  introductory  essay  on  birds,  we  liave  died  aoeMher 
opinion,  which  appears  to  be  by  no  meaAs  void  of  foundation. 
But  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  part  in  question,  and 
forbear  all  repetition  hete. 

At  the  end  of  July  and  in  the  couBnencemenC  of  August 
the  Cochin-Chinese  collect  these  nests.  The  species  dbes  not 
suffer  by  this,  as  these  swallows  multiply  in  March  and  April. 

The  form  of  the  nests,  according  to  the  most  accurate 
observers,  is  that  ol  a  Semi-ellipsoid,  hollow,  elcmgated,  and 
cut  at  right  angles  through  the  eemite  of  its  grand  axis. 
They  are  composed  externally  of  very  slender  lamins?,  nearly 
concentric,  and  inclining  so  as  tor  cover  each  other.  The 
interior  exhibito  many  layers  of  irregular  net-work,  with  very 
unequal  mesiies,  superposed  on  each  other,  and  formed  by  a 
multitude  of  threads  of  the  same  substance  as  the  exterior, 
«nd  which  crtfss  and  re^cnms  each  <Aher  in  ev^  directioa. 
This  competition,  which  has  a  slight  flavour  of  sdtt,  is  of  a 
yellowish  demi-transparent  whiter  It  softens  in  hot  water 
without  dissolving,  and  swells  as  it  soften&  It  constitutes  a 
substantial  ncHuishment,  full  of  prolific  juices ;  and  its  eflectf 
says  Maudiiiyt^  is  exeellent  on  exhaiMed  ooastitutaons»  and 
where  the  stomach  performs  its  functaoiMi  badly.  Poivrs 
assores  us,  that  he  never  ate  any  thhg  mpve  noiflisfaiag 
and  restorative  than  the  soups  made  of  these  nests  add 
good  meat  combingd. 
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Theait  iweU  are  of  two  kinds,  the  white  and  black.  Some 
JnhahitantB  of  Sumatra  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  the  work 
of  swallovs  of  two  different  species*  But  Marsden,  who 
rehtea  this  opinion,  presumes  that  the  white  nests  are  those 
of  the  same  year,  and  the  bkck  theoldcmes.  He  cites  a 
&ct,  which  seems  to  set  the  matter  at  rest.  The  SumatranS) 
who  collect  these  nests,  destroy  the  old  ones  which  they  can- 
not bring  away,  in  great  quantities,  that  they  may  have  a 
fresh  supply  of  white  ones  in  their  place  the  approadbing 


These  birds  employ  nearly  two  months  to  construct  their 
nests,  lay  two  ^gs  in  each,  and  hatch  them  for  about  fifteen 
days.  When  the  young  are  feathered  is  the  time  to  carry  off 
the  nests,  which  is  done  three  times  a  year.  It  is  certain 
that  diese  birds  have  three  broods  every  year.  They  do  not 
appear,  according  to  Kirker,  on  the  coasts,  except  in  the 
Isymg  aeason :  but  M.  Poivre  tdls  us,  that  they  live  all  the 
year  round  in  the  islets,  and  on  the  rocks  where  they  were 
bom* 

In  the  cypinion  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  followed  by  Dr. 
Latham,  there  is  more  than  one  species  of  swallow  engaged 
in  the  oonstniction  of  these  curious  and  cdebrated  nests. 
The  Doctor  gives  a  figure  of  what  he  names  the  esculent 
awaOow  (for  the  subject  we  are  now  on  he  calls  the  rdiMe), 
with  its  nest,  which  is  as  larg^  as  the  river  swallow.  This  was 
aent  bam  Sumatra,  with  its  nest  and  youx^,'-to  Sir  Joseph 
Baakh,  who  presented  them  to  Dr.  Latham. 

We  shaU  now  aaake  a  few  obsorvations  on  the  swallows  of 
8oQth  Africa,  from  M.  Levaillaat. 

All  the  swallows  which  nestle  in  this  part  of  the  globe 
lamain  there  only  during  the  summer  season,  when  there  is 
Ae  greatest  degree  of  htot ;  and  all  the  species  of  hirundo 
there  during  the  winter  of  that  couhtry^  or  the  rainy 
called  in  ihese  climates  the  bad  monsoon,  are  Urds 
whidi  come  from  other  countries  of  Africa,  after  having  had 

H  2 
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their  brood  in  them,  and  which  do  not  make  a  second  there. 
Hiis  is  evident  from  these  last  always  bringing  their  young 
ones  with  them ;  and  as  the  swallows  which  return  to  pass 
the  hot  weather  in  these  same  countries,  for  the  purpose  of 
reproduction,  do  not  bring  young  birds  with  them,  it  is  a 
proof  that  they  have  not  brought  forth  during  their  absence. 
This  is  an  additional  argument  that  the  birds  do  not  repro- 
duce in  the  two  seasons  of  the  year,  although  they  change 
countries.  We  may  further  remark,  that  the  birds  whidi 
are  purely  birds  of  passage  in  a  country,  and  do  not  repro- 
duce there,  never  arrive  during  the  brooding  season  of  that 
particular  country ;  and  it  is  also  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  lay  at  a  season  when  none  of  the  indigenous 
birds  of  the  country  do  so.  Such  observations  must  of 
necessity  throw  great  light  on  the  migrations  of  birds,  if 
travellers  attend  particularly  to  discover,  in  the  countries 
they  visit,  the  species  which  reproduce  there,  and  those 
which  do  not. 

The  observations  of  M.  Levaillant  on  this  subject  are  so 
interesting,  that  we  shall  make  a  further  extract  of  their 
substance. 

He  remarks,  and  the  observation  is  of  equal  interest  and 
importance,  that  a  certain  species  which  makes  its  brood  in 
one  country,  quits  that  country  and  goes  elsewhere ;  while, 
frequently,  other  individuals  of  the  same  species  which  have 
reproduced  elsewhere,  come  and  replace  the  former.  This 
would  very  naturally  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  always 
the  want  of  food  that  induces  birds  to  expatriate,  but  an 
absolute  necessity  of  changing  climate.  In  Europe,  where 
during  winter  no  insects  are  found,  it  is  very  natural  that  the 
species  which  have  no  other  nutriment,  should,  all  of  then,  or 
for  the  most  part,  migrate.  Some  few,  indeed,  as  we  have 
seen,  remain,  and  pass  this  rigorous  season  among  us,  still 
finding  wherewithal  to  subsist.  But  in  the  very  warm  cli- 
mates, from  which  all  the  swallows  which  have  nestled  there 
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deptrt  OD  the  entrance  of  the  rainy  monsoon,  most  assuredly 
it  is  not  the  want  of  nutriment  which  causes  them  to  migrate^ 
for  in  this  very  same  season  other  swallows  arrive,  which 
remain  there,  and  find  wherewith  to  subsist.  Among  mi- 
grating birds,  we  must  also  make  a  di£Perence  between  those 
that  only  traverse  a  country,  and  those  which  make  a  regular 
scgoum  of  many  months. 

^*  It  would  appear,^  says  M.  LevaiUant,  in  conclusion, 
^  that  the  birds  of  every  country  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  Classes :  the  birds  proper  and  peculiar  to  the  country, 
that  is,  those  which  nestle  there ;  the  stationary  birds,  which 
sojourn  there  without  reproducing;  and,  finally,  the  birds. of 
passage,  which  only  traverse  the  country  without  either  stop- 
ping or  leaving  any  offspring.  But  before  such  a  division 
can  be  established  with  any  thing  like  accuracy,  how  much 
labour,  observation,  and  patience,  will  be  necessary !  One 
thing  we  may  venture  to  predict,  that  the  work  will  never 
be  performed  by  the  ornithologists  of  the  closet.*^ 

The  Cape  Swallow  (Jtou^selwie,  of  LevaiUant)  passes  the 
entire  summer  at  the  Cape.     It  is  also  the  species  found  most 
frequently  and  abundantly  over  the  entire  southern  pointed 
Africa.    It  is  met  with  every  where,  but  more  particularly 
in  inhabited  places.     These  birds  are  so  familiar  that  they 
enter  houses,  and  especially  those  belonging  to  the  colonists 
of  the  interior,  {or  in  the  town  their  visits  are  not  much 
encouraged,  an  account  of  the  dirt  they  occasion  in  apart- 
ments.   The  peasants,  who  are  less  scrupulous  on  this  point, 
suffer  them  not  only  to  establish  themselves  very  quietly  in 
their  dirty  halls,  which  bid  defiance  to  contamination,  but 
also  behold  them  nestle  with  great  pleasure  in  their  chambers, 
because  they  regard  them  as  birds  of  good  omen.     The  nest 
of  these  birds,  when  constructed  in  a  chamber,  is  attached  to 
the  ceiling  against  a  beam,  and  built  with  clay,  mixed  up 
like  those  of  our  European  swallows.     But  its  form  is  alto- 
gether different.      It  is  a  hoUow  boll,   to   which  a  long 
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tunnel  is  adapted,  through  which  the  female  glides  into  the 
interior  of  the  nest.  Inside  it  is  fumisbed  with  a  profusioii 
of  the  most  downy  materials.  The  e^s  are  four  to  six  in 
number,  white,  sprinkled  with  small  brown  spots,  aad  the 
incubation  lasts  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  days. 

This  qiecies,  in  rdation  to  its  form,  is  probably  that  which 
some  travellers,  who  have  only  seen  it  fly^'  have  taken  for  our 
chimney  swallow.  Its  gait,  cry,  and  physiognomy  are  ex« 
actly  similar. 

The  Ruf<nA8*fr€9Ued  Swatkm  is  exactly  similar  to  the 
preceding  in  form,  but  characteriaed  by  a  red  band  aeross  the 
forehead.  M.  LevaiUant  only  met  this  species  during  the 
rainy  monsoon,  and  never  in  the  breeding  season.  He 
therefore  thinks  it  probable  that  it  only  passes  the  winter  in 
the  South  of  Africa,  and  never  nestles  there.  The  only 
difierence  he  observed  between  the  sexes  was,  that  the 
female  was  not  quite  so  large  as  the  mail,  nor  had  the  tail  so 
long. 

Many  of  these  swallows  were  found  by  this  naturalist  in  a 
collection  of  birds  made  in  Sen^al.  He  thinks  it  probable 
that  their  true  country  is  situated  near  the  equinoctial,  and 
that  they  quit  this  region  to  betake  themselves  southward  to 
pass  the  rainy  season,  after  having  reared  their  young  ones. 
The  young  which  they  bring  with  them,  when  th^  arrive  at 
the  Cape,  incontestably  proves  that  they  nestle  dsewhere. 

The  Sharp^uiUed  Swalhma  have  a  short,  robust,  and 
rounded  tarsus ;  strong  claws ;  the  thumb  articulated  more 
highly  in  the  tarsus  than  in  the  preceding  species,  and  the 
croup  is  muscular.  But  they  are  more  particularly  distin- 
guished by  thick  stalks  to  the  caudal  quills,  which  terminate 
in  a  sharp  point,  fumislied  with  barbs,  frmn  which  the  name 
AcuHpenntM  has  been  attached  to  them. 

These  swallows  take  the  place  of  the  martens  in  America, 
where  the  latter  birds  are  not  found ;  for  die  birds  of  this 
continent,  on  which  this  name  has  been  imposed,  are  true 
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swallowf.  Hiey  riae  to  a  Teiy  gvest  height  in  the  sir^  and 
ne  iji  a  difltnwtfiil  diflpoeitkn,  which  alwvfs  makes  them 
keep  out  of  nmge  of  shot  Their  flight  is  unoeitain  and 
rapid,  and  thej  execute  every  motion  which  pleases  them 
with  the  most  perfect  facility.  Sometimes  thejr  may  be 
observed  -cli^ipiDg  dieir  yAog^  with  precipitfltiaDy  sometimes 
eKtending  them  at  ftdl  length,  iike  broad  vans  wiuiowing  the 
air.  They  pursue  every  direction  which  aiiits  them,  eith^ 
horiaontaDy,  perpendicularly,  or  <4yliquidy.  They  pass  with 
■NiGh  dexterity  among  the  dry  branches,  and  they  aie  so 
essentially  organized  aild  destined  for  flight,  that  they  never 
sC^  or  repose  for  a  moment  in  the  day. 

The  South  American  species  nestle  kk  the  hoUows.af  trees, 
or  ttaifte  togedier  in  fjsmslics.  Those  of  North  America 
uaually  establish  their  domicile  in  dnmneys,  where  they 
eooatruct  a  nest  very  ingeniously  Ibrmed.  In  their  jdumage, 
manners,  and  style  of  life,  they  all  preseot  so  Inuch  analogy 
&at  they  would  seem  to  compose  only  distinct  races  of  one 
and  the  same  spades. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  swallows  is  that 
called  Bibombi  {Hirundo  owyura  Fiet/.),  -^v^iich  we  shall  take 
leave  to  call  the  Sharp4aUed  Swallow^  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  amdeated  Swallow  of  Latham.  M.  D^Azara  has  de- 
scribed this  swallow  under  the  name  of  Fetii  Martinet^ 
because  he  ttnodcs  that  it  resembles  the  marten  of  Europe, 
like  the  latter,  it  cannot  remain  on  the  ground ;  but  its 
crooked  daws,  very  strong  and  sharp,  give  it  a  fiadlity  of 
dimlHng.  Seme,  says  M.  D^Aeara,  name  it  Mbgyuimbopif 
which  means  bat-mtaUow^  because  it  has  some  resemblance  to 
the  bat  in  colour,  and  in  its  mode  of  flying,  which  is  more 
rapid  and  uncertain  than  that  of  any  otha*  qpedes.  It  is 
called  by  idMbveviadon  Eibompi  or  Sibombi. 

TVs  species  is  veiy  common  in  the  woods  of  Paraguay. 
It  dways  flies  Aove  the  highest  trees,  and  if  in  the  open 
jdain  it  sometimes  appniaches  within  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  the 
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groundy  it  rapidly  remounU  to  its  ordinary  elevation.  It  ia 
a  sedentary  bird,  and  extremely  wild.  Like  the  other 
swallows,  it  drinks  flying,  and  sometimes  catches,  as  it 
passes,  the  spiders  which  weave  their  nets  under  the  branches. 
It  passes  the  night  in  the  holes  of  trees.  These  swallows 
come  to  their  retreats  about  sunset,  in  small  flocks.  Before 
they  enter,  they  fly  round  about  three  or  four  times,  and  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  tree.  The  cry  which  they 
utter  in  flying  is  something  like  the  sound  of  a  small  Castanet. 
There  is  no  difference  between  the  male  and  female,  the 
young  and  adult. 

The  Jculeated  Swallow.  Hirundo  Pdasgia.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  Louisiana  and  Carolina.  It  is  also  found  still 
farther  north,  even  to  Pennsylvania,  and  beyond.  Everywhere 
it  fixes  its  nest  on  the  top  of  chinmies,  or,  in  the  crevices  of 
rocks,  if  it  has  no  other  choice  of  place.  It  constructs  this 
nest  with  an  industry  peculiar  to  itself.  First  of  all,  it 
establishes  a  sort  of  platform,  composed  of  dry  branches,  and 
cemented  together  with  peach-tree  gum,  or  that  of  liquid 
amber.  These  materials  are  in  such  abundance,  that  they 
sometimes  stop  up  the  aperture  of  the  chimney.  It  is  said, 
that  the  bird  supports  itself,  during  this  labour,  by  applying 
the  sharp  points  of  its  tail  against  the  wall.  On  this  sort  of 
scaffolding  it  places  the  cradle  of  its  young,  which  is  com- 
posed only  with  small  sticks,  glued  together  with  the  same 
gum,  and  arranged  like  the  osiers  of  a  badcet,  such  as  is 
given  to  pigeons  to  hatch  in.  It  is  open  at  top,  and  forms 
about  the  third  of  a  circle.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  of  an 
elongated  form,  very  gros»  in  proportion  to  the  sixe  of  the 
bird,  spotted  and  streaked  with  black  and  grayish  brown 
towards,  the  gross  end,  on  a  white  ground. 

The  OoATsucKXfts  (Caprimulgi)  are  so  named  from  a 
most  absurd  notion,  that  they  suck  the  mammse  of  goats,  a 
notion  which  may  perhaps  have  originated  jn  the  enormous 
depth  and  iq)erture  of  the  gape.    This  vulgarism  is  by  no 
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meiiis  modeni,  for  it  appears,  by  the  Oreek  appellative,  to 
Iiave  existed  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  though  it  seems 
pibbahle,'  that  the  first  applicatioD  of  the  luune  might  have 
had  rather  a  figurative  than  a  literal  meaning.  Many  of  the 
insectiTerDus  birds,  it  is  true,  are  found  firequently  near  the 
persons  of  cattle  and  sheep  while  grazing— for  the  purpose, 
doubtless,  of  preying  on  the  numerous  insects  vhidb  feed  on 
the  excretions  from  these  animals ;  but  this  habit  is  common 
to  many  genera  of  birds,  and  gives  no  reasonable  support  to 
the  notion  in  question,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  organi- 
zatimi  of  the  whole  class.  They  are  known  among  the 
peasantry  in  France  by  the  name  of  Engmilevent,  or  Wind- 
swallowers,  and  Crapaud-voUmiy  or  Flying-toads,  names 
which  seem  also  to  have  reference  to  the  extraordinary 
capacity  of  the  gape. 

These  birds  are  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and,  indeeed,  are 
found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world ;  but  they  are  rare 
here,  and  more  so  in  appearance  than  reality,  from  their 
crepusculous  habits.  It  is  in  the  new  world,  especially  South 
America,  that  they  most  abound,. and  are  divisible  into  many 
species.  Asia,  and  New  Holland,  moreover,  are  not  without 
them* 

Unfitted,  like  the  owls,  for  full  day-light,  the  Goatsuckers 
hide  themselves  in  some  obscure  retreat.  Twilight  is  their 
short  period  of  activity,  but  the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  and 
the  flse  of  the  mouth,  enable  them  to  make  the  most  of 
this  limited  time  in  pro(^uring  food.  They  devote  no  time 
to  nidification,  but  deposit  their  eggs  in  simple  concavities 
on  the  ground,  and  thus  the  time  necessary  for  the  two 
great  occupations  of  animal  existmce,  self-support  and  pro- 
pagation, are  proportioned  to  the  comparative  short  periods 
of  their  activity.  In  the  day,  tiiey  sometimes  utter  a 
phdntive  cry,  repeated  rapidly  three  or  four  times,  and 
indicative  of  the  then  negative  character  of  their  desires,  for 
they  seem  to  want  nothing  but  retirement  and  repose. 
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The  European  GoaUmdDer  {Caprinmdgua  Emnpem)  as 
tbt  enly  species  known  here.  TbiB  bird  has  received  a 
▼aiiety  of  popular  names,  which  have  been,  many  of  ihcmt 
adqited  bj  naturalists.  Sui^  as  flying«toad,  square-tailed 
swallow,  night-raven,  night-hawk,  dorr-hawk,  dmnt  and 
fernowl,  &e.  Its  £ood,  mode  of  taking  it,  and  style  of 
flying  caused  it  to  receive  the  name  of  squaiB4ailed 
swallow. 

Tliis  bird  is  scditary ;  two  of  them  ane  rarely  seen  together, 
and  even  dien  they  preserve  a  tolerable  distance  fitxn  eadi 
other.  It  frequents  mountains  and  plains,  almost  always 
conceals  itself  under  a  bush,  or  in  the  young  coppices,  and 
aeems  to  give  the  preferenoe  to  dry  and  stony  soils,  and  those 
which  are  covered  with  briars.  Its  mode  of  perchii^  differs 
from  that  of  other  birds ;  it  fixes  itself  longitudbmlly  on  the 
branch,  wliich  it  seems  to  tread  like  the  code,  from  which 
drcurastanoe  it  is  often  cidled  chauehe4Mra$U!be  in  many  parts 
of  France.  It  is  difficult  to  be  perceived,  when  in  Ais 
position,  ham  the  didness  of  its  ooloors,  andthdr  apptozima* 
tion  to  that  of  die  branches.  It  is  when  thus  situated  that  it 
principally  utters  its  peculiar  cry,  whidi  having  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  toad,  has  gained  for  it,  in  France,  the 
popular  name  of  crapaud-volant  This  cry  is  a  plaintive 
sort  of  sound,  repeated  tiiree  or  four  times  in  suceesaon. 
Hie  noise  which  it  makes  in  flying  is  dissimilar,  and,  accord* 
log  to  some,  is  a  cry  of  another  kind.  But,  according  to 
others,  it  is  canaed  by  the  air,  which  it  engulphs  in  its  large 
dmiat,  since  it  flics  with  its  mouth  open,  whicb  produces  a 
hmnming  noise,  like  to  that  of  a  spinning*wheeL  This 
opinion  seems  pcobable,  especiaUy  if  it  be  true,  as  is  asserted, 
that  tiie  soimd  vaaes  aocofding  to  the  different  degrees  of 
velocity  in  the  flight. 

This  demiFiioctomal  bird  never  quits  its  retreat  but 
towards  twilight ;  or,  if  it  ever  do  so,  it  is  only  in  sombre 
and  cloudy  weadur,  for  it  is  dazzled  by  a  strong  light    The 
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kMaU  degtee  of  light  suite  it  best.  If  it  bappot  to  be 
dbtuffbed  and  looaed  of  a  ftie  dtsjy  ito  flight  is  law  aad 
UBoartain.  The  m^eawt^  howerer,  is  altogether  the  one  flAer 
dM  atttiDg  of  the  mm.  It  is  tl^  quite  fivdj,  and  active  in 
ha  flight,  whieh  is  necessarily  irregular,  like  that  of  the 
winged  inseets  whixh  oonstitate  its  prey,  and  which  it  can 
only  tciae  by  sliort  and  rapid  aigzags. 

It  feeds  on  insects,  espedally  those  of  the  noctumd  kind, 
as  beetles,  cockchafers,  moths,  he.  It  will  also  eat  wasps, 
drapes,  fcc.  It  has  been  observed,  that  this  bird  has  no 
oecaaioB  to  dose  ito  bill  to  secure  the  insects,  the  interior 
being  provided  with  a  kind  of  glue,  which  appears  to  oone 
fioDS  the  upper  part,  and  which  is  sufficient  to  retain 
them. 

This  bird  has  one  habit  peculiar  to  itself;  it  will  make, 
abont  one  hundred  times,  in  succession,  the  circuit  of  a  huge 
leafless  tree,  with  an  irregular  and  very  rapid  fli|^  And 
from  time  to  time,  it  will  drop  abruptly  down,  as  if  to  fall 
upon  ito  prey,  and  then  suddenly  rise  again  in  the  same 
manner.  At  such  tunes  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  bring  it 
within  range  of  shot,  fbr  on  the  advance  of  the  fowler,  it 
disappears  so  rajHdly,  diat  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the 
fdaoe  of  ito  retreat. 

An  elegant  and  aitificially  constructed  nest,  requim  tiM 
assistance  of  day-light,  and  the  love  of  labour.  We  must 
not  then  expect  it  from  this  bird,  condemned  by  nature  to 
remain  during  the  day  in  a  sombre  and  solitary  state  of 
inaction.  A  small  hole  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  or  of  a  rock,  and 
sometimes  even  in  the  naked  and  beaten  ground,  is  the  place 
where  the  female  deposito  her  eggs.  These  are  rather  aMire 
bulky  than  those  of  the  biackbiid,  oblong,  lightly  shaded, 
and  marbled  with  blackish  pointo  on  «  white  ground.  We 
are  assured,  that  she  hatches  them  with  the  greatest  solici* 
tude,  and  that  when  she  discovers  that  they  have  been 
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observed,  she  changes  their  place,  by  pushing  them  forward 
dexterously  with  her  wings  into  some  other  spot,  and  some- 
times even  carrying  thmi  there  with  her  bill. 

This  goatsucker  is  nugratoory.  It  arrives  in  tnir  climates 
in  spring,  and  departs  in  autumn.  In  the  latter  season  the 
greater  number  of  these  birds  are  usually  seen,  but  they  are 
preparing  to  quit  us  for  oti[^  regigoii  where  their  food  is 
more  abundant.  These  birds  ace  found  firom  the  most 
northern  parts  of  Europe  even  inta  Africa.  They  paas  the 
month  of  April  in  Malt^  whither  they  are  carried  by  the 
south-west  wind,  and  where  they  'are  qko.  fbynd  in  great 
numbers  in  the  autumnal  season.  They  ^j^Ot  arrive  in  this 
country,  until  towards  the  end  of  Ma^y,  and  they  leave  us 
about  the  middle  of  August.  They  remain  later  in  France, 
and  may  be  seen  even  in  November*  It  is  said,  that  many 
birds  of  this  species  have  been  killed  in  the  woods  of  Vosges, 
in  the  middle  of  winter  and  in  the  depth  of  snow.  Still, 
however,  this  must  be  very  rarely,  as,  at  such  periods,  the 
insectivorous  birds  must  experience  the  greatest  difBcu\jty  in 
procuring  an  adequate  supply  of  aliment. 

The  Leona  Goaisuckerj  Cap.  bngipenms  and  macrodip' 
terusy  is  remarkable  for  along  single  feather  issuing  from  the 
wing,  the  shaft  being  without  web  till  near  the  end  where 
the  web  is  broad ;  this  feather  is  much  longer  than  the  bird 
itself.  The  species,  as  to  colour,  is  assimilated  to  the  ciHnmoii 
goatsucker.  Very  little  is  known  of  its  habits,  though  many 
specimens  have  been  brought  to  England :  our  figure  is  finxn 
cme  in  the  late  Ridddl^s  museum.  , 

The  Virginian  GtkUsucker  is  found  from  Viiginia  as  far  as 
Hudson^s  Bay,  after  the  middle  of  ApriL  Unlike  most  of  its 
congeners,  this  species  does  not  prefer  the  tops. of  trees,  but 
resorts  to  bushes,  or  the  top  of  a  post  or  rail,  whence  it  will 
leap  up  to  catch  the  insects,  as  they  pass  over  it.  For  some 
time  about  sunrise,  and  again  at  sunset,  .it  Js  constantly 
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repeating  a  cry  in  a  very  sharp  tone,  whidi  has  been  ex" 
pressed  by  the  compound  word  whip^poor^wiUf  and  hence 
the  bird  has  been  so  called.  It  is  said  to  eat  bees.  Its  egga 
are  greenidi  brown,  with  zigsag  black  stripes;  these  it 
deposits'  negligendy,  sometinies  in  the  middle  of  a  beaten 
path. 

The  Caffennej  or  White-necked  Goaieueker,  of  Latham, 
is  said  to  be  less  nocturnal  in  its  habits  than  the  other 
species ;  it  is  also  more  sociable,  frequenting  the  vicinity  of 
highways,  nor  does  it  move  until  approadied  very  closelyi 
and  then  cmly  to  a  short  distance.  It  is  said  to  utter  two 
sorts  of  cry,  one  like  that  of  the  toad,  and  another  which  has 
been  compared  to  the  barking  of  a  dog ;  while  uttering  the 
former,  it  is  said  to  shake  the  wiiigs. 

The  CcUared  Geaisueker,  C  PedoraUe,  probably  the 
C  AsiatictUy  or  Bombay  Goatsucker  of  Latham,  was  ob- 
served by  Levaillant  on  the  banks  of  the  Oamtoo  in  Africa, 
where  it  is  very  common. 

During  the  time  of  incubation  the  male  begins  its  loud  and 
singular  song  about  an.  hour  after  sunset,  and  if  the  night 
be  fine,  continues  till  dayUght.  Levaillant  states,  that  while 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  burds,  it  was  imposable  for  him  to  sleep  on  account  of 
their  ceaseless  singing.  The  female  lays  two  white  ^gs, 
with  the  shells  so  exceedingly  thin  and  brittle,  that  it  requires 
great  caution  to  handle  without  breaking  them.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  bird,  like  those  before  mentioned,  deposits 
these  eggs  frequently  in  the  middle  of  a  path.  The  male 
sits  as  well  as  its  female,  and  when  so  occupied,  the  bird  will 
not  move  on  the  iqyproach  of  any  one  until  in.  actual  danger 
of  being  trodden  on.  After  the  eggB  have  been  touched, 
they  are  sure  to  be  removed,  and  probably  to  a  considerable 
distance;  for  Levaillant,  tmder  these  circumstances,  was 
never  able  to  find  them  again.  He  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  mode  in  which  they  darried  them  ofl\  by  placing 
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Umsdf  within  sight  of  the  eggs  in  a  tree.  The  fenude  fini 
came  to  them  after  they  had  been  handled  by  him,  and  flying 
to  the  ground  a  short  distance  from  the  eggs,  approached 
them  gently  step  by  step,  and  having  ascertained  that  they 
had  been  touched  (by  what  faculty  it  does  not  appear),  she 
walked  several  times  round  them,  with  her  beak  close  to  the 
eggs ;  she  then  uttered  several  cries,  at  the  same  time  resting 
on  her  breast,  and  beating  the  ground  with  the  wings;  this 
seemed  to  bring  the  male  Inrd,  which  immediately  com* 
menced  the  same  cry,  and  the  same  operations ;  after  which 
they  both  flew  a  few  tunes  round  the  eggs,  and  then  sud- 
denly eadi  took  one  in  the  mouth,  and  disiqppeared  on  the 
wmg. 

M.  Levaillant  found  another  species  of  goatsucker  in  South 
Africa,  remarkable  tar  its  size — this  was  the  Fork4aUed 
OoaUueker.  This  character  of  tail  is  unique  in  this  genus. 
Of  all  the  different  species  mentioned  by  nomc&dators,  this 
one  alone  has  the  tail  of  this  form*  It  is  six<4md*twenty 
inches  long  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the 
longest  feather  of  the  tail,  which  is  the  last  lateral  one  on 
each  side.  The  bill  of  this  large  goatsucker  is  of  an  enor- 
mous widdi,  and  terminates  in  a  small  hook,  more  resembling 
a  talon,  than  the  end  of  a  biid'^s  bill.  A  proof  how  little  it  was 
the  intention  of  nature  that  these  birds  should  engulph  a  quan* 
titf  of  wind,  when  in  pursuit  of  insects,  is  that  there  is  no  bM 
whose  mouth  is  so  firmly  dosed.  In  fact,  the  construction  of 
the  bin  is  m  managed,  that  the  lower  mandible  covers  die 
upper  at  the  comer  of  die  mouth  by  a  small  piojeeting  edge, 
and  the  upper,  by  a  sort  of  lid,  covers  again  the  kvwer, 
whidi  last  is  firmly  enclosed  as  frr  as  a  very  marked  notoh 
about  the  middle  of  the  upper.  After  this  notdi,  the  upper 
mandiWe  grows  suddenly  very  narrow,  and  eniboBCs  itsdf  in 
thelower^  which  is  conformed  to  receive  it  with  a  proper  edge» 
and  is  itsdf  finally  sunnounted  by  the  end  of  the  upper  oooi 
ifhkh  holds  it  firmly,  and  curves  beyond  it  in  the  form  of  a 
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hook.  Fioni  tiiis  perfeel  uaokii  of  the  two  siaiidibkst 
faiid  appesrsy  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  to  hsre  a  very  small 
hin— <«  Those  who  hnaginer  says  M.  LeraiUaiit,  <<  that  thesd 
Urds  always  fly  with  their  nonths  open,  are  very  grossly 
deceived.  They  frequei^y  place  themselves  on  the  ground, 
far  the  purpose  of  eoUecting  the  insects  there,  and  in  taking 
them  on  the  wmg,  it  does  not  appear  necessary  that  they 
should  always  keep  their  mouths  gaping  open.  We  find  the 
hee-eatcn,  the  matrtens,  and  aU  the  swaUows,  take  insects  on 
the  wing,  and  we  never  see  them  (^pcn  the  hill  until  the 
moment  they  are  near  enough  to  snap  them  up.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  goatsucker  does  the  same*  Nature,  who  is 
never  deceived,  nor  does  any  thing  in  vain,  would  scarcely 
have  constructed  the  biU  of  this  bird  with  so  much  care,  and 
sealed  it  so  hcrmeticaUy,  if  it  was  always  to  be  wide  open^ 
that  the  bird  might  procure  its  nutriment.  M.  Levaillant 
has  given  an  excellent  representation  of  the  bill  of  this  bird, 
both  €»pen  and  closed,  of  the  natural  mae.  This  goatsucker, 
firem  the  forked  tail,  has  a  still  greater  anak^  with  the 
swallows  than  the  rest  of  its  congeners.  The  wings  are  about 
forty  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  and  when  folded  extend  as  far  as 
the  feathers  of  the  tasQ. 

The  fork-tailed  goatsucker  was  disooveNd  by  the  naturalist 
we  ace  citing,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Lions,  in  the 
country  of  the  great  Namaquoi^  in  the  interior  of  the  Cape* 
It  was  by  a  singular  chance  that  he  procured  both  nude  and 
fooale  of  this  spades.  One  day^  hunting  on  the  banks  of  this 
river,  acoonipaniod  by  his  native  attendant,  Aey  were  a^ 
saBed  by  a  hnrricane  with  tresaendous  rain,  which  forced 
them  Id  letive  under  some  very  large  mimosas  for  shelter. 
Imoking  atfound,  thejr  beheld  a  very  thick  tree  ipnte  dead, 
whose  stUk,  almost  entirely  hoUowed,  contained  a  vast  hole, 
which  oooranmicated  into  die  whole  body  of  the  wona-eaten 
tnasL  Hoping  to  And  some  insects  under  the  bark  of  this 
tiee^  Aey  appeoached,  but  when  they  came  there,  they  heard. 
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in  the  interior  of  the  tree,  a  low  humming  noise.  Not  know- 
ing what  this  could  be,  they  took  some  precaution  to  ascertain 
from  what  kind  of  animal  the  noise  proceeded,  fearing,  with 
some  reason,  that  a  nest  of  serpents  might  be  lurking  there. 
They  were,  however,  much  surprized  by  finding  two  large 
birds,  which  they  drew  out  of  the  hole,  one  after  the  other. 
M.  Levaillant  preserved  them  alive  for  two  days.  The  light 
of  the  sun  so  affected  them,  that  they  did  not  attempt  to 
escape  during  the  day,  but  they  made  a  desperate  bustle  at 
night  in  a  basket  in  which  they  were  confined. 

These  were  the  only  two  of  the  species  which  M.  Ijevaillant 
ever  saw.  During  the  night  alone  they  uttered  a  tremulous 
gu^ural  sound,  with  the  mouth  so  wide  open  that  a  large 
apple  might  have  been  introduced  into  it.  The  tongue  of 
this  bird  is  very  small,  and  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
throat.    The  species  does  not  appear  to  be  common. 

The  Uruinu  (Caprimulgus  comuttM  of  VieiU.)  is  so  named 
from  the  short  erect  feathers  over  each  eye  having  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  horns.  D*Azara  informs  us,  that  they  remain 
in  Paraguay  from  October  to  February,  and  perch  on  high 
trees,  clinging  by  the  daws  in  the  manner  of  the  woodpecker, 
and  very  seldom  come  to  the  ground.  The  male  and  female 
answer  each  other  during  the  whole  night  by  long  and  melan- 
choly cries.  They  lay  two  brown  and  spotted  eggs  ih  a  small 
cleft  of  a  dry  tree,  and  without  any  nest ;  and,  according  to 
credible  information  received  by  D^Azara,  the  female  sits  on, 
or  rather  covers,  these  eggs  by  hanging  vertically  on  the  side 
of  the  tree,  and  bringing  the  breast  on  the  small  deft  which 
contains  the  eggs.  The  report  in  the  country  is,  indeed,  that 
these  birds  have  the  means  of  affixing  their  eggs  to  the  tree 
by  means  of  some  agglutinous  substance,  but  M.  D^Azara  was 
not  able  to  verify  this  statement.  It  may  derive  soiAe  d^ree 
of  probability,  from  the  consideration  that  the  mouth  of  all 
the  spedes  of  this  genus  seems  to  be  furnished  with  a  sort 
of  gluten  which  assists  tliem  in  the  capture  of  insects,  and 
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at  iBMCts,  BDd  b;  mrans  of  which,  in  some  species,  St  least, 
it  KCms  tfaey  an  enabled  to  retain  many  inaects  of  small  ^ze 
at «  ^oe  in  their  no  ler  <^ 

H.  D'AzM*,  in  hit  r*  ^^ 

deacribed  aewal  tpei  iarac- 

len  of  which  are  givi  serva- 

tkna,  however,  «ffi»  .,  and 

nuumen,  to  interest, 

Ose  wpeaeti  howei  inded. 

It  ia  tbe  Ib^au  of  P  icker, 

riif  liamfgiii  paabirv  birds, 

atwi^s  alone,  and  in  anting 

riren,  and  flying  nea  i  they 

alter  tbe  direction  o^  ssars- 

like  feathers  of  thajfi  Duter- 

t  nm  out  to  j^etx  bear 

i  long  feathta^  which  proceed  from  the 
IFLeona  goAtsuQl|br,  except  that  in  the  latter 
1  only  at  the  ei»d,  whereas  in 
•  aie  longest  neaAthe  insertion,  and  diminish  by 
d  tbe  tip.  Thi  AiaractOT  is  much  more  remark* 
e  old  main  than  M  the  females,  or  young  birds, 
t  a  fignre  from  Hweraminck's  work. 
i  rest  of  the  gens,  the  prevailing  colour  of  this 
L  brown,  vane#with  spots  of  di&rent  forms  and 
r  brown,  andirhite ;  the  neck  is  yellow,  and  the 
i  colour  of  the  tfar^t  yellowish  white. 
f  Tbe  stnngth  of  the  Mil  is  the  principal  character  which 
/diatiagniahes  our  authJf's  genus,  Pooasgus,  from  the  com- 
■un  goatsu^en.  If  toeir  bill  were  more  compressed  it  would 
rcaeaahle  lliat  of  the  owls,  to  which,  indeed,  this  group  of  the 
goatsadun  is  moch  assimiUted,  by  nocturnal  habits,  the 
Batnre  at  the  plisnage,  and  the  stiff  bristly  hairs  which 
■arround  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible. 
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The  oppoute  figure  of  one  of  these  birds  is  from  a  Epecimen 

in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Society.     Its  characters  are 

like  tlio§e  of  Podargus  Javanenwa,^  Dr.  .rifctfulil,  having 

many  long  loose  feathers  proce^n^  horizo^^y  from   the 

root  of  the  upper  mandible,  w)uch  gives  the  bird  a  singular 

and  grotesque  appearance.  The  general -^jplour  is  dark  brown, 

averse  bars  on  the  wing- 

|»  about  to  describe  it  in 

P.  Auritua. 

Latham,  which  seems  also 
seems  either  to  belong  to 
to  a  generic  separation. 
F  it,  as  communicated  to 
\e.specific  characters,  for 
les  it  the  Trinidad  Goat- 

i  forming  the  Bocate,  an 

[»:essible  only  at  the  very 

reather ;  and  as  they  are 

ime,  moat  probably,  like 

'  ?   ihe  rest  op' the  genus,  they  seek  their  food  in  the  absence  of 

the  Guofulere  they  breed  during  the  early  part  of  the  spring ; 

and  ilri8  at  the  time  of  new  and  full  moons  in  April  and  May 

that,  the  people  who  are  acquainted  with  these  coves,  resort 

thiner  to  take  the  young,  and  such  of  the  old  birds  as  they 

caJTlwnock  down  with  sticks. 

flirhey  have  a  strong  and  disagreeable  fishy  smell,  but  stmie 

people  resemble  it  to  that  of  the  cockroach ;  and  when  dressed 

they  look  like  a  round   lump  of  fat,  the  little  flesh  there  is 

tasting  more  like  that  of  a  sucking-pig  than  any  other,  but 

yet  with  a  flavour  and  lusciousness  peculiarly  its  own.     But 

what  is  most  extraordinary  is,  that  in  a  family  supposed  to  be 

wholly  insectivorous,  this  should  constitute  a  singular  and 

solitary  exception,  and  be  found  to  subsist,  at  least  during 

the  breeding  season,  entirely  on  fruit ;  for  on  examining  the 


/ 
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stcmiadi  of  a  dozen  of  them,  young  and  old,  no  other  species 
of  food  whatever  but  the  fruit  of  the  pahn  appeared.  The 
ooUector  in  ornithology  ¥dll  find  a  very  troublesome  task  in 
preserving  this  bird,  as  the  skin  adheres  with  uncommon 
closeness  and  tenacity  to  the  granular  fat,  which  every  where 
covers  the  body,  and  which  liquifies  under  the  touch. 

This,  or  a  species  greatly  similar,  is  mentioned  by  M.  de 
Humboldt,  as  inhabiting  a  dark  cavern,  formed  by  rocks, 
thrown  together  by  the  hand  of  nature,  in  the  Cordilleras. 
*^  Numberless  flights  of  nocturnal  birds,^  says  he,  **  haunt  the 
crevice,  and  which'  we  were  led  at  first  to  mistake  for  bats  of 
a  gigantic  size ;  thousands  of  them  are  seen  flying  over  the 
surfSace  of  the  water.  The  Indians  assumed  us  that  they  are 
the  size  of  a  fowl,  with  a  curved  beak,  and  an  owPs  eye. 
They  are  called  cacas,  and  the  uniform  colour  of  their  plu- 
mage, which  is  brownish  gray,  leads  me  to  think  that  they 
belong  to  the  genus  Caprimulgus,  the  species  of  which  is  so 
various  in  the  Cordilleras.  It  is  impossible  to  catch  them, 
on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  valley,  and  they  can  be  ex- 
amined only  by  throwing  down  rockets  to  illuminate  the  sides 
of  the  rock.'*' 

We  have  inserted  a  figure,  from  a  specimen  brought  from 
8ott%h  America  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hennah,  which  we  cannot 
with  certainty  refer  to  either  of  the  described  species.  It  may 
possibly  be  the  female  of  Dr.  Latham. 
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The  Thibd  Family  of  the  Pabsebes,  or  the, 

CoklROSTRES, 

Comprehends  the  genera  with  strong  beak,  more  or 
less  conical,  and  not  toothed.  They  live  more  ex- 
clusively  on  grain,  in  proportion  as  the  bill  is  stronger 
and  thicker. 

We  distinguish  at  first  among  them,  the  genu^ 
of  the 

Larks.     Alauda.    lAn. 

By  the  daw  of  their  thumb,  which  is  altogether 
straight,  strong,  and  much  longer  than  the  others. 
These  are  granivorous  birds,  pulverators,  which  so- 
journ and  nestle  on  the  ground. 

The  greater  number  have  the  straight  bill  mode- 
rately bulky  and  pointed. 

The  Sky  Lark.    AL  arvensis.    EnL  368.  1. 

Is  universally  known  by  its  perpendicular  flight, 
which  it  performs  singing  with  force  and  variety, 
and  by  the  abundance  in  which  it  is  provided  for 
our  tables.  Plumage,  brown  above,  whitish  beneath, 
spotted  throughout  with  a  deeper  brown ;  the  two 
external  quills  of  the  tail  brown  without. 

TTie  Crested  Lark.     Alavda  cristata.     Enl.  503.  1  • 

Very  nearly  of  the  same  size,  and  of  the  same  plum- 
age;  the  feathers  of  the   head  capable  of  being 
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«ected  Hito  a  tuft;  less  common  than  the  pre- 
ceding ;  approaches  villages  and  coppices. 

7%e   Wood  Lark.     OujeUer.    Lndu.    Al.  arborea. 

Al*  nemorosa.    Enl.  503.  2. 

I 

Also  bears  a  small  tuft,  but  less  marked.  Is  smaUer 
than  the  preceding,  and  otherwise  distinguished  by 
a  white  mark  round  the  head.  Particularly  delights 
in  the  brambles  in  the  interior  of  woods. 

The  Italian  Lark.    AL  lialica. 
Is  eonflidereGl  as  a  variety  of  the  sky  lark. 

The  Undated  Lark.    Al  Undata.    Enl.  662. 
This  is  said  to  be  a  variety  of  the  crested  lark. 

Short4oed  Lark.    AL  hrachydactyla.  Naum.  d8. — 2. 

CdtandreUe.    Temm. 

Upper  wing-coverts  longer  than  the  quills ;  toes  very 
diort ;  Ted,  with  white  spot  under  the  eye.  JSouthem 
Europe  and  Africa. 

The    Clapper   Lark.      AL  Apiata.     Vieil.      VaO. 

O.  A.  1. 194. 

Above,  varied  chestnut,  black,  and  white;  throat, 
white ;  beUy,  orange-white.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The    Sedriacked   Lark.    AL  Pyrrhonotha.    Vieil. 

Vail.    O.  A.  197. 

Reddish  above,  whitish  underneath,  with  brown  lines 
on  the  chest.     Cape. 
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Red-crowned  Lark.     AL    rufipilea.    VieQ.    Vail* 

O.  A.  198. 

Red  above,  whitish  beneath,  with  black  cross-streaks. 
Cape. 

AL  Magna,  is  only  the  Stumus  Ludovidanus. 

We  sometimes  see  in  Europe, 

AL  Alpestris.  Al.  Flava,  and  AL  Sibirica.  Gm.  Enl. 
652.     2  Naum.  99.  2.  3.     Wilson,  I.  5.  4. 

A  bird  proper  to  Siberia  and  North  America,  with 
the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  throat  yellow,  and  a  large 
black  patch  across  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  The 
male  has  a  small  pointed  tuft  behind  each  ear. 

Others  have  the  bill  so  short  and  thick,  that  in  this 
respect  they  approach  the  sparrows :  such  is 

7%«  Calandre.     AL  Calandra.  Enl.  363. 

The  largest  species  of  Europe  ;  brown  above,  whitish 
beneath ;  a  large  blackish  spot  on  the  chest  of  the 
male.     Of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  deserts  of 

Asia. 

This  is  the  Al.  Sibirica  of  Pallas,  figured  by  Ed- 
wards, p.  268. 

But  especially 

The  Black  or  inutahle  Lark.  AL  Tatarica  et  nrnta- 
Mis,  et  Tanagra  Sibirica.  Gm.  Sparm.  Mus, 
Carls,  pi.  xix.  Vieil.  Gal.  160. 

The  plumage  of  the  above  is  black,  waved  above 
with  grayish.     It  sometimes  wanders  into  Europe. 
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The  Tracal.    VaiU.    Afri.  pi.  exci. 
Is  considered  as  a  variety  of  the  last. 

Great-bitted  Lark,  AL  craseirostris.     Vieil.  FAlouette 
dgroe-bec,  Levaillant.   Afri.    IV.  128.  pi.  193. 

Brown  above,  white  beneath.     South  Africa. 

Others  have  the  bill  long,  slightly  arched,  and  com- 
pressed, in  which  particulars  they  are  allied'  to  the 
Hoopoes  and  Promerops. 

The  Sirlu     AL  Afrimna.     Gm.     Enl.  712.     Vieil. 

Gal.  159. 

A  common  bird  in  the  sandy  plains  from  one  end  of 
Africa  to  the  other ;  its  plumage  is  not  unlike  that' 
of  our  common  lark. 

Temminck  refers  them  to  Anthus. 

The  DotUde-banded  Lark.     AL  hifasciata.     Lich. 

Pi.  Ck)l.  293. 

Ochraceous-yellow ;  throat  and  belly  white;  the  former 
with  black  spot ;  quills  and  tail  brown.  Nubia,  and 
rarely  in  Provence* 

*  The    foilowiDg  species   of  Alauda    have    been    named   by    other 

natuFBlists : — 

Almula  rufetcent.    Vieil. 
AsaraMlark:  Al.  Cumctdaria.    Vieil.     Azara. 
DomUt'Cretied  lark.    M.  bUopha.    Tern.    PI.  Col.  244. 
J%eDaefilark.    Al.  DeserH.    PL  Col.  244. 
Wiat-bandedlark,  Al.  melanocephala.    Licht. 
Laplandjinch.    Fr.Laponica.     Gm.     F.  CalcanUa.     Pall.,&c 
AL  Mirafa.    Tem.  PI.  Col.  305.     Mtrafa  Javamca,    Horsf. 
Al.  crocea,    Vieil. 
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The  Tftmics.     Parus.    Lin. 

Have  the  beak  slender,  short,  conical,  and  straight ; 
furnished  with  little  hairs  at  its  base,  and  the  nostrils 
concealed  in  the  feathers.  These  are  very  lively 
little  birds,  flitting  and  climbing  incessantly  through 
the  branches,  suspending  themselves  there  in  all 
manner  of  ways,  tearing  the  grains  on  which  Aey 
feed ;  eating  also  many  insects,  and  not  sparing  even 
small  birds,  when  they  find  them  sick,  and  are  able  to 
despatch  them.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  collecting 
provisions  of  grain.  They  nestle  in  the  hollows  of 
old  trees,  and  lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  of  the 
passeres. 

We  have  in  France  six  titmice,  properly  so  caDed. 

TTw  Oreat  Titmouse.     Pants  Major.     Enl.  3.  1. 

Rather  olive  above  ;  yellow  beneath  -,  the  head,  and 
a  longitudinal  band  on  the  breast,  black ;  a  white 
triangle  on  each  cheek.  Very  common  in  coppices 
and  gardens. 

The  Cole  Titmouse.    Paras  Ater.     Lin.     Frisch.  I. 

pi.  XIIL  2.  A. 

Smaller  than  the  preceding,  with  some  ashen  instead 

Malabar  lark.    AL  Malaharica,    Gm.    Ind.  t.  116, 

Gmg^lark.    Alauda  Omgica,    Lath.    lad.  t  113. 

Aknada  TeUomeruu.    Forater. 

Kew  Zealand  lark,    AL  Nwm  ZelanAte.     Gm.    Pprtlock'i  Voy.  L  37. 

Cmcreom  Lttfk.    Almtda  Cumea,    Gm% 

Senegal  lark,     Al.  Senegalenm,     Gm.     PI.     £nl.  t.  504. 
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of  olive,  and  whkish  instead  of  jdhom.  It  inhabits, 
bj  preference,  large  woods  of  fir-trees. 

T%e  Bhck-cap  JUnumse.    Parus  Paltistm^    L. 

Ash«colour  above^  whitish  beneath :  a  bkck  coif. 
The  Bhe  T\tmouBe.    Parus  Gendeus.      £nl. 

t.      Kim        X.      ^. 

Rather  olive  above  j  yellowish  beneath  \  the  top  of 
the  head  a  fine  blue ;  the  cheek  white,  edged  on  all 
sides  with  black;  the  forehead  white.  A  pretty 
little  birdt  common  enough  in  coppices. 

TTie  Crested  Titnumse.     Parus  Oristatus.     Enl. 
t.  502.  f.  2.     Albin.  t.  57. 

Brown  above ;  whitish  benes^ ;  the  throat  and  circle 
of  the  cheek  black ;  a  small  tuft,  speckled  with  black 
and  white. 

The  long'taHed  Titmouse.    Parus  Caud^Ous.    Enl. 
502.  S.  «     Frisch.  t.  14.  f.  2.  ^ 

Black  above ;  wing-coverts  brovm  i  top  of  the  head 
and  all  beneath,  white ;  tail  kmger  than  the  body. 
It  makes  its  neat  on  the  branches  of  small  trees,  and 
covers  it  above. 

The  Crested  Titmouse.    Parus  Bkolor.  Liq.  Wils. 

A.  O.  8.     Cat.  1.  67. 

Crested ;  lead-coloured ;  beneath  whitish ;  flank  tinged 
with  dull  reddish  orange.     North  America. 
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Azure  Titmouse.  Parua  Cyanua.  Pal.  Nov.  Com. 
Acad.  Pet.  XIV.  23.  P.  Cyaneus.  Falk.  P. 
StBlbyenHa.    Sparm.     P.  Kujcesuk.    Gm. 

Aztire ;  forehead,  temples,  spot  on  nape,  and  beneath, 
white ;  tail  long.     North  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  Black-cap]  Tiimouae.  P.  Palustrisy  var.  Lath. 
P.  Airicapillus.    Wils.    A.  O.  I.  a     PI.  Enl.  602. 

Lead-coloured ;  crown  and  nape  black.  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Siberian  Titmouse.    P.  Sibiricua.    6m.     PI. 

Enl.  708. 

Reddish  ash  above;  head  and  neck  brown;  throat 
and  upper  part  of  chest  black,  with  a  white  band 
extending  up  the  sides  of  neck.  North  Europe  and 
Asia. 

^Javan   Titmouse.    P.  Atriceps.    Lin.     Trans.   13. 
p.  160.     Horsfield.     PI.    Col.  287—2. 

Above,  bluish  gray;  beneath,  whitish;  head,  blue- 
black.     Length,  five  and  a  half  inches.    Java. 

The  Parus  Malabaricus.  (Sonnerat.  2.  Voy.  PI. 
ex.  1.),  and  coccinetis  (Sparm.  Mus.  Carls.  48.  49.) 
P.  fuTcatus.  Col.  287- — 1.,  are  traquets  or  fly- 
catchers, bordering  on  Oranor.  Vail;  on  Mot. 
rutidUa.  L ;  and  turdus  speciosus.    Lath. 

We  may  remark,  that  whenever  the  characters  of  a 
bird  are  not  very  clearly  marked;  authors  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  shuffling  it  from  one  genus  to  another 
without  end.* 

*  These  have  been  also  named :  — 

Prrus  lugubrii.    Lath.     Tern. 
Muscieapa/uliginota.     Sparm. 
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The  ^Bearded  Titmice 

Differ  from  the  titmice  proper,  in  the  upper  man- 
dible of  the  bill,  the  end  of  which  is  a  little  recurved 
over  the  other. 

They  form  the  genus  Myatacinua  of  Bore. 

The  Bearded  TUmouse.     P.  biarndcus.     Lin.     Enl. 

618.    Vieil.  69.    Naum.  96. 

Fawn-coloured ;  the  male  with  ash-coloured  head, 
with  a  black  band,  which  surrounds  the  eye,  and 
terminates  in  a  point  behind.  This  bird  nestles  in 
the  thickest  reeds.  It  is  found  in  all  the  ancient 
continent,  though  but  rarely.* 

The  Penduline  Titmice.     Remiz.     Cuv. 

Have  the  bill  more  slender  (more  straight)  and  pointed 
than  the  common  titmice.     They  employ  more  art 

•  To  this  add  from  other  authors : — 
Grttd  headed  TUnunue.    P.  Maerocephahu.    Lath. 
New  Zeaiand  TUmouie,    P.  Nofxe  Zeiandke.   Gm. 
Abrm^  TUmmue,    P.  Stoneu    Lath.    P.  ignottu.    Gm. 
WMte<keek  TUmouse.    P.  Cmereue.    Vleil.    VaiL    O.  A.  139. 
Gnyitk  TUmoute.    P.  Cmeratcem.    Vieil.    VaiL     O.  A.  190. 
Bhek  TVmonfe.    P.  iV^.    Vieil    Vail.     O.  A.  137. 
Feei4mled  TVmoMr.    P.  Indicut.    Lin.    P./vrctdut.    PL  CoL  887. 
P.  Griteus,    Muller,  appears  to  be  a  r^gulus.    P.  Firgtmanut  and  Amt- 
y  a  syhria. 


Also  bare  been  named : 

P.  J^er,    Gm. 

Gmma  Titmoiae.    Lath.    P.CeUr.    Lin. 

Amonms  TMmouse.    Lath.     P.  Amaloriut,     Lin. 

.Mpme  TMmoute,    P.  Alpinut. 

Ckmeee  TMmoute,    P.  Ckmennt.    Gm. 
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Lesbian  Bunting.      Lath.      Emb.   LeMa.      Ginel- 

Lin.  1.  882.    EdI.  656.  2. 

Like  the  last^  but  without  the  black  spot ;  instead  of 
which  are  three  narrow  black  bands.     Provence. 

These  two  are,  perhaps,  but  accidental  varieties. 

Reed  Bunting.    Emb.  schcenidus.    Lin.    Enl.  t.  247* 

£  2.  5 ^t  477.  f-  2. 

Has  on  the  head  a  black  coif,  and  spots  of  the  same 
colour  on  the  chest  Nestles  at  the  foot  of  bushes 
by  the  virater-side. 

M.  Wolf  believes  that  Emb.  chlorocephala^   and 
Emb.  badensis,  should  be  joined  to  this. 

The  largest  species  of  this  country,  is 

TTie  Common  Bunting.  Emb.  Miliaria.  Enl.  t.  233. 
Gray  brovnfi,  spotted  throughout  with  deep  brown. 
It  nestles  in  grass  and  com. 

The  most  celebrated,  from  the  flavour  of  its  flesh,  is 

TTie  Ortolan.     Emb.  hortvlana.     Enl.  t.  247*  f  !• 
Back  olive-brovra ;    yellowish   neck ;    two  external 
tail-feathers  white  within.     Nestles  in  the  hedges  ;  is 
common  and  very  fat  in  autumn. 

The  Emb.  Melbensis.    Sparm.    Mus.  Carls.  1.  21. 
is  only  a  young  ortolan. 

After  all  the  repetitions  of  synonyms  which  we 
have  stigmatized,  it  will  be  stilF  necessary  to  remove 
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The  Ydhw  BunUng.    Emberiza  cUrineUa.    L. 
Enl.  t-  30.  f.  1.     Alb.  1.  t.  66. 

Fawn-coloured ;  back,  black-spotted ;  head,  and  all 
the  body  beneath,  yellow ;  the  two  external  quills  of 
the  tail,  on  the  internal  edge,  white.  Nestles  in  the 
hedges ;  approaches  habitations  in  winter,  in  very 
numerous  flocks,  with  the  sparrows,  &c.,  when  the 
snow  covers  the  ground. 

T%e  Foolish  Bunting.    Enib.  da.    Lin.    En.  t.  511. 

f.  1. 

The  young  male  differs  in  being  reddish  gray  beneath, 
the  sides  of  the  head  whitish,  surrounded  with  black 
triangular  lines.    Of  mountainous  countries. 

The  Emh.  Lotharingica.  Fl.    Enl.  t.   511.  f.  1. 
does  not  differ. 

Uie  Cirl  Bunting.    Emh.  cirlus.    Lin.     En.  653. 

f.  1. 

Male,  or  young  male,  black  throat;  sides  of  the  head 
yellow ;  nestles  in  thickets  on  the  borders  of  fields. 

The  PoMerine  Bunting.  Lath.  Emb.  passerina. 
Om.  Lin.  1. 871.  Ind.  Om.  1.  403.  Tern.  Man. 
182. 

Head  femigineous  ash-colour ;  white  line  on  each  side 
of  chin ;  back,  gray  brown ;  fore^neck,  black  ;  under- 
neath, cinereous  white.     Russia. 

Muatachio  Bunting.    Lath.   Emb.  provineialis.  Ghn. 
Lin.  1.  881.    PI.    Enl.  656.  1. 

White  streak  through  the  eye,  beneath  it  a  black 
patch ;  breast  and  sides,  pole  brown ;  under  part 
white.    Provenca 
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In  the  Sooth  of  Europe  h  abo  sometiines 
found 

T7ie  Btack-headed  hunting.  (Emb.  mdomocephala.) 
Scop.  Naum.  101.  2.  Fring,  crocea.  VieiL 
CMs.  tab.  27* 

Fawn-colour  above,  yellow  underneath,  with  a  black 
head. 

7^  Pine  Bunting.    (Emb.  pUhjfomis.  Pall.) 

Naum.  104.— 3. 

The  throat,  and  a  mark  on  the  side  of  the  head,  of  a 
moronne*red. 

M.  Meyer  distinguishes,  under  the  name  of  Plec- 
TROPHANES,  the  buutiugs  which  have  the  thumb-claw 
elongated  like  the  larks.     Such  is 

The  Snaiv  Bunting.     (Emb  nwaUs.  L.)     Enl.  511. 

Naum.  106  and  IO7. 

Which  is  recognized  by  a  wide  longitudinal  white 
band  on  the  wing.  It  is  a  northern  bird,  and  becomes 
almost  all  white  in  winter. 

Emberiza  mantana^  and  Emb.  mustelina^  are  only 
different  states  of  the  snow-bunting. 

We  must  add  to  this  genus. 
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7%e  Laphnhd  BimHngj  Qrcmd  Mankdn  of  Buffon. 
(FHng.  Lappofdca^  Gm.  or  Gakaarata^  Pall.  See 
Trad.  fr.  IIL  pi.  1.  1.)  Naum.  108. 

Spotted  with  black  on  a  fawn-coloured  ground; 
throat  and  upper  part  of  the  chest  black  in  the  male. 
It  inhabits  the  same  countries  as  the  preceding,  and 
in  like  manner,  comes  to  us  only  in  winter,  and 
much  more  rarely.* 


*  Thelbilowiiig  have  been  sbo  attributed  to  EmberizBy  by  other  Batura- 
Chimte  bmUmg.    Embenta  SinentiM,    Gm. 

YeOoW'tringed  hunUng,    Emb,  ChrytopUra.    Portl.  Voy.  t.  at  p.  35. 

Lo¥mtma  hmting,  Ewh.  LudoneUma,  Un.  PL  £nl.  t  158.  f.  1. 
PmuiimrufkapiUa.    Vidl.    EmbeHxamiila.    Pallas. 

Rutty  hmiing.     Emberkajerrugmea. 

Slaek'tkreated  bunting,     Emberiza  Americana,    Gm. 

Mexican  bunting.    Emberiza  Mexieana.  PI.  En],  t.  586.  f.  1. 

MHaary  bunting.    Emberiga  MiStarit,    Hasselt.    - 

Angola  bunting.    Emb,  Angolenm.    Gm. 

Barred4ailed  bunting.    Emberiza  futca.    Gm. 

Emberiza  eoccinea,    Sander.    Naturf.  XUI.  194. 

FamUiar  bunting,    Emb.  famiRarit.    Lin.     Mot.familiarit.     Osh. 

Amazon  bunting.    Emb.  Amazona.    Lin. 

ORve  bunting.    Emb.  o&oacea.    Lin.    Brisson.  t.  1  J.  f.  &, 

Oonalaskka  bunting,  Emb,    Oonakuhkenm.  Gm. 

BlaA^<rowned  bunting,  Emb,  AtricapUla,  Gva,  Emberiza  mixta. 
Lin. 

Green^bunting,    Emb,  mridu,    Gm. 

Plata  bunting.    Emb.  Platenm.    Gm. 

Bed^eyed  bunting.     Emb.  Ca^.    Gm. 

Cfray  bunting.     Emb,  gritea.    Gm. 

Thube  bunting,  Emb,  Erythroptbahna,  Fringilla  Etytkropthalma,  Lin. 
'  Emberiza  nutica.    Pall. 

Emberiza  putUla.    Pdl. 
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The  Sparrows.     Frikgilla. 

Have  the  beak  conical,  and  more  or  less  gross  at  its 
bast,  but  its  commissure  is  not  angular.  They  gene- 
rally subsist  on  grain,  and  are,  for  the  most  part, 
voracious  and  mischievous. 

We  subdivide  them  as  follows  : 

The  Weavers.     Ploceus.     Cuv. 

With  beak  sufficiently  large  to  have  caused  them 
to  be  partly  classed  with  the  Cassiques ;  but  its 
straight  commissure  distinguishes  them*  They 
have,  moreover,  the  upper  mandible  slightly  convex. 
They  are  found  in  both  continents.  Most  of  those 
in  the  Old  World  construct  their  nest  with  much  art, 
interlteing  it  with  blades  of  grass,  whence  the  name 
of  weavers  (Tisserins)  is  given  to  them. 

Sandwich  Buniifig.    Emb.  Sandwichenm.    Gm. 

The  following  are  very  doubtful : — 

ounium  ountwg,    jcimo,    tsunnawtennt. 

Gour  bwUtng*    Ewb,  Ariohca* 

Emberixa  fueata.    PalL 

Embema  Chrysophryt*    Pall. 

Ewhema  SupercUhta,    Vidl. 

Emberka  meUmodera,    Quoy  and  Gaim.  t.  109. 

The  following  are  Emberizoidei  of  Temminck,  and  TMSvola  of 
Swainson:— 

Embemoidet  Mekaiotet.  Temm.  PL  Col.  114.  1.  Ckipm.  Aaim. 
No.  140. 

Emberizoidtt  MargmaUh  Tern.  PI.  col.  114.  f.  2.  FrmgUla  Mat- 
raura»    Lath. 
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Such  is  th^  PMUppine  grosbeak.  The  Toucnam- 
oourvi  of  the  Philippines.  Loxia  PMlippincu  Lin. 
En.  135.  f.  2.  S  Brisson.  III.  t.  12.  f.  1.  t. 
18.    En.    f.  1.  2. 

Yellow,  spotted  with  brown,  and  black  throat.  Its 
nest,  Suspended,  is  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  with  a  verti- 
cal canal,  and  open  beneath,  which  communicates 
through  the  side  into  the  cavity  where  the  young  are 
placed. 

Weaver  Oriole.     Oriolua  tewtor.    6m.     pi.      Enl. 
37^*   ond  376.    Agelaivs,    Vieil. 

FulTous-yellow ;  head  gold-colour;  qtiills  and  tail 
black,  fulvouft-edged.     Senegal. 

Crimson  Bttnting.  Fringilla  rubra.  Kuhl.  Fring, 
Erythracephala.  Cuv.  not  Om.  pi.  Enl.  665.-  1.  2. 
Emberiza  rubra.    6m. 

Scarlet ;  nape  and  back,  olive,  varied  with  black,  and 
scattered  scarlet  streaks ;  belly,  ash ;  quills  and  tail, 
brown.  Isle  of  France.  Female^  olive  green; 
beneath,  paler. 

Malimhic  Tanager.  Lath.  Tangara  de  Malimbe. 
Daud.  An.  Mus.  I.  p.  148.  pi.  X.  Textor 
Malimbicus.  Temm.  Fringilla  tewtrix.  Licht. 
Phceus  cristatus.     Vieil. 

A  scarlet  crest ;  this  colour  extending  over  cheeks, 
throat,  and  upper  part  of  breast ;  rest  of  the  plumage 
lustrous-black.     Western  Africa. 

Ploceus  AarantifM.     Vieil.     pi.  44.  des.  Ois.  chant. 

Lores-black ;  head,  throat,  and  body  beneath,  orange ; 
above,  olive :  middle  wing-coverts  yellow.  Congo. — 
Length,  five  inches. 

K  2 
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Ploceus  NigricoUU*     Vieil.     t.  46.  Ois.  Chant. 

Throat  and  nape  black  ;  body  above,  greenish  brown; 
beneath,  and  head,  yellow ;  bill  black.    Congo. 

Ploceus  Aurifrons.    Tem.     PI.  Col.  175.— I76. 

male  and  female. 

The  forehead,  and  top  of  the  head,  a  fine  gold  colour  ; 
the  cheeks  and  throat,  a  yellow  tint  less  brilliant ;  sides 
of  neck,  and  beneath,  citron  yellow ;  nape,  above,  taiU 
and  edges  of  wings,  yellowish  green ;  quills  blackish^ 
bordered  with  yellowish  green.  Southern  point  of 
Africa. 

Laona  Ahyssimca,    Om.     Ploceus  Baglafechi.    Vieil. 

Body  yellow ;  crown,  cheeks,  throat,  and  chest,  black  ; 
wings  and  taU,  brown.   Abyssinia. 

The  Nelicourvi.  Loana  pensilis.  Om.  Pensile 
grosbeak.     Lath.     Sonnerot,  2d.  voy.  PI.     CIX. 

Willoiighby,  t.  77. 

Oreen ;  gray  beneath ;  vent  red ;  lower  part  of  neck 
yellow ;  quills  and  tail  black.     Madagascar. 

The  Worabie.,  Fringilla  Jbyssinica.    Gm.  Blacks 
collared  Finch.  Lath.     Vieil.     Ois.  Chant.  28. 

Black  collar  on  the  neck  ;  sides  of  head,  throat,  fore> 
neck,  and  upper  belly,  black ;  rest  of  body,  and  lower 
belly,  yellow.    Abyssinia. 

Red-headed  Finch.    Lath.      Fring.   JErythrocephala. 

Gm.     Lin.     1.  903.. 

Head  and  neck,  rich  scarlet ;  back,  breast,  and  belly, 
olive ;  wings  and  tail,  black ;  two  bars  of  white  on  the 
coverts.     Mauritius. 
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Taetor  Jleato.    Temm.     Tiaaerin  Aleeto.    PI.  Col. 

446. 

Corneous  protuberances  at  the  base  of  the  bill ;  exter- 
nally, the  plumage  lustrous-black  ;  white  for  half  the 
length  of  the  feathers  within.  Length,  nine  inches, 
six  lines.     Oalam.     Western  Africa. 

Some  of  these  birds  approximate  their  nests 
together  in  great  quantities,  so  as  to  form,  in  one 
mass,  several  compartments. 

Such  is, 
The  Sociable  grosbeak.   (^Loxia  Socuu  Lath.)  Paters. 

Voy.  pi.  XIX. 

Olive  brown ;  yellow  underneath  ;  head  and  quills 
brown  or  blackish. 

Tlie  Surinam  Crow.  Lath.  JRice  Oriole  id.  Petit 
Chcucan  de  Surinam^  de  la  Jamaique^  Cassique  Noir^ 
Sfc.  (Orialus  mgevy  Or.  oryzivorus^  Corvus  Suri- 
namenm.  Om.)  Enl.  534.  Brown.  lUustr.  X. 
Wilson.     Am.  .IIL  xxi.  4. 

Which  devastates,  in  innumerable  flocks,  the  fields 
of  many  of  the  wannest  regions  of  America.  Its  gene- 
ral colour  is  black,  changing  into  magnificent  re- 
flexions of  all  the  tints  of  burnished  steel.* 

*  Nomenclaton  haye  not  yet  been  able  to  put  in  order  the  black  birds 
of  America,  which  approximate  more  or  less  to  the  Cassiques,  because  the 
deMriptioDs  given  by  travellers  are  insufficient  for  the  purpose. 

We  think  it  proper  in  this  place,  to  point  out  the  principal  OAes,  and  also 
what  u  moat  clear  in  their  synonymy. 

1.  Tke  Uagk  and  nunUUd  CattiquCf  mentioned  below  among  ihe 
Camquci. 

2.  The  bird  (above  mentioned),  well  drawn,  but  painted  without  re- 
flexions, Enl.  534.,  and  citeil  under  Oriolut  Niger.  Orioiui  Ludowcia- 
tuu,     Enl.  646,  U  only  an  albinc  variety  of  this.    It  is  evidently  Corvut 
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The  Sparrows  Proper.     Pyroita.  Cuv. 

Have  the  bill  a  little  shorter  than  the  preceding, 
conical,  and  only  slightly  convex  towards  the  point. 


of  Brown,  III.  pi.  X.  The  Uttle  Jackdaw  of  JamaicSy  Sloane, 
Jam,  n.  299.  pL  S57, 1,  dted  by  Pennant  under  groetf/a  barita^  and  qmacaia^ 
is  again  the  same  bird.  It  is  also  impossible  to  doubt  that  Latham  had  it 
under  his  eyes  when  he  was  describing  his  Orudut  Orydvorui. 

5.  The  true  black  carouge,  changing  to  violet,  with  bill  rather  short 
but  very  straight,  given  as  a  tanager,  £nl.  710,  and  of  which  the  tamagra 
bonanensis  has  been  made ;  but  this  figure  really  represents  Oriobu  minor 
fie  petit  trotqnale  noirj.  The  bird,  figured  Enl.  ^06.  fig.  2.  is  erroneously 
attributed  as  a  female  to  this  species,  but  is,  in  fact,  altogether  different. 

4.  A  true  iroupiale,  of  a  deep  black,  with  violet  reflexions,  with  a  sharp 
bill  a  little  arched,  and  which  hollows  the  upper  part  of  its  tail  like  a  boat. 
This  is  the  boat-tailed  grakle  of  Pennant  and  Latham,  which  these  two 
writers  regard  as  synonimous  with  gracvla  banta  ;  and  yet  it  is  certainly  the 
bird  of  Catesby,  pL  12.  of  which  Linnaeus  has  made  \a%gracuia  qmcata; 
but  Catesby  has  represented  the  bill  badly. 

5.  A  black  bird,  wrth  violet  and  green  reflexions ;  with  tail  somewhat 
wedged,  Iiaving  the  bill  of  a  troupiale,  but  more  arched  towards  the  end,  &c. 
Cuvisa. 

The  following  species,  not  noticed  by  our  author,  have  been  named 
elsewhere: — 

Gambia  Orotsbeak.    Loxia  MekmocephaUu    Albin.  t>  62. 

FrinffUa  Velata,  under  which  name  Lichtenstdn  unites  Log,  Mekmoee' 
pkala.  Lax,  Ab^mmca^  and  Oriohu  tejelor.    Gm. 

Tanagra  capitaHs,  Lath.     Fring,  CapttaSi.  Ltcht. 

FnngUla  VUeUina,  Licht 

FringUla  Luteola.  Licht 

Lojria  Macroura.  Gm.    Fritig.  Maerocerca.  Licht. 

FmgSla  laticaudiO.    Licht 

bengal  grotbeak,  Loxia  Bengalemii,  Lin.    PI.    Enl.  t  593.  t  8. 

Weaver  SwUmg.     Emberiga  Tester,    Gm. 

Lichtenstein  observes  that  Fring.  Pbalerata^  Ovyr,  igmcotoTf^.  should  be 
referred  to  this  genus. 

Fhceut  nigerrimut,    Vidl. 
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T%Q  Houie  Sparrow n  (Frmg.  domestica.)  En.  C.  1. 

Naum.  115. 

Nestles  in  the  holes  of  walls,  and  infests  inhabited 
places  with  its  audaciousness  and  voracity.  Brown, 
spotted  with  blackish  above ;  gray  underneath ;  a 
whitish  band  on  the  wing ;  cap  of  the  male,  red  on  the 
sides,  throat  black. 

There  is  in  Italy  a  species,  or  variety,  the  male  of 
which  has  the  head  entirely  moronne.  (FV.  Gisal' 
pina.  Tem.  FV.  ItalicB.  Vieil.  Gal.  CS,)  The  black 
of  the  throat  extends  sometimes  over  the  chest  It  is 
then  Fr.  Higpandolensis. 

The  Tree  Finch.   (Fring.  Montana).     Enl.  267.  1. 

Naum.  116.  1.  2. 

Keeps  more  remote  from  habitations.  It  has  two 
white  bands  on  the  wing,  a  red  cap,  and  the  side  of 
the  head  white  with  a  black  spot. 

ia  Hamburgia.     Gm.     is  only  the  tree-finch  dis- 
figured by  Albin.     Ois.  III.  PI.  24. 

We  must  join   to  the  common   sparrows  the  birds 
scattered  as  follows  by  naturalists : — 

Crescent  Finch.      Lath.      FringUla   areuata.     PI. 
Enl.  230.  fr.  I.— Much  too  red. 

Bill  black ;    head  and  fore-neck  to  breast,  black ;  a 
streak  of  white  on   each  side  of  neck,   surrounding 

PloeeuMJonqmUaceut,    Vieil. 
PAwnif  Feiaiut,    Vieil. 
Plocnu  bicdor.    Vieil. 
PUxeuiJiavocapUitti.     Vieil. 
Ploceus  coilarit.    Vieil. 
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fore  part,  like  a  crescent ;  back  scapidars  and  leaser 
wing-coyerts,  chestnut.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Emberiza  Capensia.     C.     Enl.  389.  2.  and  g.  Enl 
664,  2.  YdUn/D-beUied  Bunting  of  Latham.   H.  28. 

Top  and  sides  of  head,  yellowish  white ;  back,  brown ; 
rump,  gray ;  underneath,  yellow,  inclining  to  red  on 
the  breast,  and  white  on  the  chin  and  vent.  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope. 

Tanagra  Silens.  Enl.  7^2.  The  genus  Abbbmon 
of  Yieil.  Oal.  *J8,f  belongs  to  this  genus.  It  is  in- 
serted at  the  end  of  die  Rhamphooeline  Tanagers  in 
"  The  Animal  Kingdom,"*  Vol.  VI.,  p.  818.  ] 

Beautifttl  Finch.     Lath.     FringiUa  Elegan8. 

Enl.  205.— 1. 

Forehead  and  throat  red;  breast  yellow;  back  of 
head  and  neck  dusky  ash;  back  and  wings  green; 
belly,  breast,  and  sides,  crossed  with  irregular  lines  of 
white  spots ;  abdomen,  thighs,  and  vent,  white ;.  rump 
and  tail,  red,  inclining  to  chestnut.     Mosambique. 

Painted  Bunting.  Lath.  Emberiza  cirie.  Ghn. 
PI.   Enl.  159.   Genus  Passebina.  Vieil.    Oal.  66. 

Head  and  neck,  violet ;  upper  part  of  the  back  and 
scapulars,  yellowgreen;  lower  part,  rump,  and  beneath, 
dull  red.  Warmer  parts  of  North  America,  to  Brazil 
and  Ouiana. 

Grenadier  Grosbeak.    Lath.    Loaia   Oryx.   Enl.  6.  2. 

Forehead,  sides  of  head,  chin,  breast  and  bdly,  black ; 
wings  and  tail,  brown,  with  paler  edges ;  rest  of  body, 
fine  red.     St.  Helena  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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Fvre-^ctiUifwred  Sparrow,  Losna  ignieolor,  Vieil.  Ois. 
Chant.  59.  FringiUa  ignicdor.  Id.  Diet.  Hist. 
Nat  Torn*  13.  Art.  FringiUA.  Maineau  ignieolor ,  ib. 

Ydret  black  on  the  head  to  below  die  eyes,  and  on 
most  part  of  breast  and  belly ;  entire  throat,  fiery 
orange-red ;  fieiy  red  on  the  neck,  back,  upper  wing, 
and  tail-coverts.    Senegal. 

Dominican  Grosbeak.  Lath.  Loana  Domnioana. 
6m.  pi.  EnL  55-2.,  and  the  other  qiecie9-  103.  Var. 
A.  Lath,  and  Crested  Dominican  Grosbeak.    Lath. 

Head  and  throat,  deep  red.  Above,  generally  blackish^ 
or  dusky  grey ;  beneath,  whitish.  Of  this  Latham 
makes  two  species  and  one  variety ;  the  differences  of 
plumage  very  trifling.    Bnml. 

Black-faced  Finch.  LatE.  FringiUa  cristata.  Enl. 
181.  The  Dioch.  Emberixa  qudea.  Vieil.  Ois.  Chant. 
23.    FnnffiUa  Quelea.     Id.  in  Diet.  H.  N.  Tom.  12. 

Plumage  above,  wings  and  tail,  reddish  brown ;  be- 
neath, and  rump,  crimson ;  cheeks  and  chin,  black. 
Cayenne  and  Paraguay.     Found  also  in  Senegal. 

Le  Dioch  Rose.  Vieil.   Ois.  Chant.  24.  et  Diet.  H.  N. 

Tom.  12. 

Head,  neck,  breast,  and  middle  of  belly,  a  lively  rose- 
colour  ;  bill,  deep  crimson.  Probably  a  variety  of  the 
last. 

Cape  Grosbeak.  Lath.    Lowia  Capensis.  Lio. 

Head,  neck,  upper  part  of  back,  body  beneath,  and 
tail,  deep  black ;  shoulders,  lower  part  of  back,  and 
rump,  deep  yellow.  Coromandel,  and  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope.  This  bird  commences  a  little  approximation 
to  the  grosbeaks. 
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FrtngiUa  Cruciger.    Temm.  pi.  ool.  269»  1 1. 

AU  above,  wing  coverts  and  sides,  grayish  brown,  ex.' 
oept  the  cheek,  forehead,  top  of  head,  and  sides  of 
chest,  which  are  whitish ;  a  broad  longitudinal  black 
band  from  base  of  bill  to  abdomen,  crossed  by  a  similar 
band  at  the  thoracic  region.    Bengal.  * 

The  Finches.     Fringilla.     Cuv. 

Have  the  beak  a  little  less  arched  than  the  sparrows, 
a  little  stronger  and  longer  than  the  linnets.     The 
habits  are  more  gay,  and  their  song  more  varied,  than 
liiose  of  the  sparrows. 
We  have  three  species  : 

The  fhqffinch.   Fringilla    Ccdehs.     Enl.  54.  1. 

Naimi.  118.. 

Brown  above ;  vinous  red,  in  the  male,  underneath ; 
grayish  in  the  female ;  two  white  bands  on  the  wing ; 
some  white  at  the  sides  of  the  tail.  Eats  all  sorts  of 
grains,  and  nestles*  on  all  sorts  of  trees.  It  is  one  of 
those  birds  which  renders  the  country  particularly 
cheerful. 

The  Mountain  Finch.     Fring.  ManlifnngiUa.     Enl. 

54.  2.     Naum.  119. 

Black,  speckled  with  fawn,  above;  breast,  fawn ;  under 

*  Hie  foUowiiig  tpedet  fat?e  been  tttached  to  this  subdiYiiion  by  othen  : 

Fo9<6lortd  Sporrow*  Ffimg.  iiSaett,  Mcrrem. 

FrmgiiiarufiL  WjIs.   Amer.  Cm. 

FftHgiUa  erythopkikalma.  Lin.  Will,   O.A. 

P.  Macromfr,  S'AainsoD. 

P.  MaadtUa.    S;iain.    Ph  1.    Mag. 

P.  Fmca,  Swaiason. 
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fsrt  of  wiBg,  fine  citron.  This  bird,  which  varies 
much,  nestles  in  the  thickest  forests,  and  comes  into 
the  plains  only  in  winter. 

Jlie  Snow  Fmch,  Fring.  Nivalis.  Brisson  III.  xv.  1. 

Naum.  117- 

Brown,  speckled}  with  a  clearer  shade  above ; 
white  underneath ;  head,  ashen ;  the  wing-coverts, 
and  abnost  aU  the  secondary  quOls,  white ;  throat, 
black  in  the  male.  It  nestles  in  the  rocks  of  the 
high  Alps,  from  which  it  descends  only  in  the  depth 
of  winter  to  the  inferior  mountains.* 

The  Linnets  and  Gold-Finches.    Carduelis. 

Cuv. 

have  the  beak  exactly  conical,  without  being  swollen 
out  in  any  point.  They  live  on  grains.  Those  are 
particularly  named  gold-finches  which  have  the  bill  a 
little  more  long  and  sharp. 

The  Common  Chld-Finch.     Fring.  CardtieUs. 

L.  Enl.  4. 

One  of  our  handsomest  European  birds ;  brown 
above,  whitish  underneath.  The  masque  of  a  fine 
red ;    a  beautiful  yellow  spot  upon  the  wing,  &c. 

•  To  these  have  been  added  the  following  :— 

F^mgpOa  emerea,    Swain. 
EwAerma  borbomea,  pL  Enl.  3S1.  S. 
Smbtnza  BrasUkntit,  pi.  EnL'  321.  1. 
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It  is  also  one  of  the  most  docile  of  birds,  learns  to 
sin^  extremely  well,  and  play  all  sorts  of  tricks.  It 
derives  its  French  name  ( Chardonneret)  from  the 
grain  of  thistle,  &c.  on  which  it  feeds  by  preference. 

Parrot  Finch,,  Lath.     FringiUa  Prittacea,  Om. 

Bill  Uack;  face,  throat,  rump,  and  vent,  deep 
scarlet ;  rest  of  the  body,  piurrot-green.  New  Cale- 
donia. 

Green  GoUUFinch^  Lath.      FringiUa  Melba,  Om. 
Edv.  pL  272  male,  128  female. 

Fore  part  of  head  and  throat,  bright  red ;  upper 
parts  of  body,  yellowish-green  ;  breast,  olive-green ; 
rest  imdemeath,  white,  variegated  with  dusky.  China. 
Edwards's  bird  from  Brazil. 

Scarlet  Finch.     FringiUa    Coccinea,    Gm.     Vieil. 

Ois.  Chant,  pi.  xxxi. 

General  colour  of  the  plumage,  brilliant  deep  orange, 
verging  to  scarlet.     Sandwich  Islands. 

FringiUa  Leucocephala,     I>ath. 
Vieil.  Ois.  Chant.  26,  pi.  O.  20.  f.  2.  Diet.  H.  N. 

Head,  neck,  throat,  middle  of  belly,  and  under  parts, 
white;  small  black  crescent  between  bill  and  eye; 
breast,  alar,  and  caudal  quills,  black.     Australasia. 

FringiUa  MageUanica,    Vieil. 
Ois.  Chant.  30.     FringiUa  Spinusy  Var.  Lath. 

Head,  throat,  and  half  the  alar  and  caudal  quiU>, 
black  ;  anterior  part  of  wing,  middle  of  coverts,  toj) 
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and  front  of  neck,  chest,  and  lower  parts,   yellow. 
South  America  to  Straits  of  Magellan.* 

The  Linnets.'    Linaria.     Bechst. 

Have  also  the  beak  exactly  conical,  but  shorter  and 
more  obtuse  than  the  gold-finches.  They  also  live 
on  the  grains  of  plants,  particularly  those  of  hemp 
and  flax,  and  bear  the  confinement  of  a  cage  ex- 
tremely well. 

We  have  here  two  brown  species,  with  some  red 
tints,  more  particularly  named  Linnets.  The 
young  and  the  females  vary  in  the  quantity  of  red, 
or  want  it  altogether.  The  first  has  the  beak  almost 
as  much  pointed  as  the  gold-finch.     It  is, 

« 
TTie  Lesser  Bed-headed  Linnet.     Fr.  Linaria.  Linn. 
EnL  485.  2.     Vieil.  Gal.  68.  Naum.  126. 

Brown,  spotted  with  blackish  above  j  two  white 
bands  across  the  wing  ^  the  throat  black ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  red,  as  well  as  the  breast  of  the 
adult  male,  and  sometimes  even  the  croup.  It  is  a 
northern  bird,  of  which  a  small  and  greater  race 
have  been  lately  supposed  to  exist  See  M.  Vieillofs 
Mem.  Acad,  de  Turin>  torn,  xxiii.  p.  193,  '&c. 

*  Othen  add  the  following  here : 
Cardudk  Mexicamu,    Swain. 
FrmgUla  triitu.    Lin.  pL  £nU  303.  f.  3. 

Arhamaw,  Sitim,     Fring.  PsaUria,    Say.  Bonap.  Amer.  Orn.  t  6.  f.  9. 
Pme7%ni^    FnHgUla  Pimu.    Wilt.  A.  O.  t  6.  f.  9. 
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The  Ghreat  Red-headed  Linnet    Pring.  Cannabina. 
Lin.     Enl.  485.  t.  151,  f.  2.     Old  Male. 

Back,  fawn-coloured  brown  ;  quills  of  the  wing  and 
tail,  black,  edged  with  white ;  whitish  underneath ; 
of  a  fine  red  on  the  head  and  chest  of  the  old  male. 
Often  nestles  in  the  vines,  otherwise  in  coppices  and 
bushes. 

An  intermediate  species,  more  approximating  to 
the  second  (Fring.  Montivm.  Gm.  Naum.  122.) 
comes  to  us  sometimes  from  the  north.  Its  bill  is 
yellow,  and  the  crupper  of  the  male  a  little  red. 

Other  species,  more  or  less  greenish,  bear  the 
names  of  Serins  or  Siskins. 

The  Cormrum  Siskin.    Fring.   Spinus.   Enl.  t.  485. 

f.  8.     Male,  Alb.  t.  76. 

Has  also  the  bill  more  approximating  to  the  gold- 
finch, and  resembles  in  many  points  the  small  linnet. 
It  is  olive  above,  yellow  beneath  ;  a  coif,  the  wing, 
and  tail,  black ;  two  yellow  bands  on  the  wing.  It 
nestles  only  in  the  summits  of  fir-trees. 

Gitril  Finch.    Fringilla  CitrineUa.   L.   Enl.  658,  2. 

Rather'  olive  above  ;  yellow  underneath ;  the  hind 
part  of  the  head  and  neck,  ash. 

7%«  Serin  Finch.  Fring.  Seriniuf.     Lin.  (Enl.  658. 

1.  Naum.  123.) 

Olive  above,  yellowish  beneath  ;  spotted  with  brown ; 
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a  yellow  band  on  the  wing.  Two  birds  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  South  of  Europe,  nearly  the  size  of  the 
Siskin. 

Canary  Finbh.     {Fring.   Ganaria.     Lin.)     Enl. 

1. 


Is  larger,  and  its  facility  of  propagation  in  captivity, 
as  well  as  the  charms  of  its  song,  have  extended  it 
every  where,  and  caused  it  so  to  vary  in  colour,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  its  primitive  hue.  It  mixes 
with  the  majority  of  the  other  species  of  this  genus, 

and  often  produces  with  them  mules,  more  or  less 

fruitful. 

Among  the  foreign  birds,  which  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  linnets  by  any  generic  character,  we 
place 

Lepid  Finch.     Lath.     FringiUa  lepida.    Gm. 

Bill  and  eyes,  black ;  general  colour  of  the  plumage, 
greenish  brown ;  chin,  fulvous ;  breast,  black.  Havan- 
nah. 

American  YeOow  Finch.  Fring.  tristis.  Enl.  202.  2. 

Fore  part  of  the  head,  black ;  rest  of  the  body,  yellow ; 
wing-coverts,  black,  crossed  with  a  white  band.  North 
America. 

Mazambiqne  Serin.    FringiUa  ictera.    Vieil.    Enl. 
364.  1.  2.     FringiUa  canaria.    Var.  Lath. 

Larger  than  canary ;  beneath,  yellow ;  and  on  croup, 
upper  wing,  and  tail  coverts,  bordered  with  yellowish  ; 
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brown  above ;  brown  and  yellow  bancb  alternately  on 
the  head.     Mosambique. 

Glossy  Finch.  Lath.  Fringilla  niiens.  Enl.  291. 
Var.  A.  Lath.  Fringilla  JEthiops.  Gm.  Ind.  Om. 
1.  442.  B. 

Plumage,  wholly  blue-black,  with  a  polishid  steel 
gloss.     Brazil, — C!ayenne. 

Senegal  Finch.  Lath.  Fring.  Senegala.  6m.  pi.  Enl. 
157.  1.    VieU.    Ois.  Chant.  9. 

Greater  part  of  plumage,  vinaceous  red ;  hind  part  of 
head  and  neck,  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-ooverts, 
brown;  abdomen,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts, 
greenish  brown.     Senegal. 

Amaduvade  Finch.    Fring.  Jmandava.    Om.     Enl. 

115.  2  and  3. 

Above,  brown,  with  a  mixture  of  red ;  beneath,  same, 
but  paler;  tail,  black.    Bengal,  Java,  Malacca,  &c. 

Brazilian  Finch.  Lath.  Fring.  granaHna.    Ghn.     Enl. 

109.  3. 

Sides  of  head,  about  the  eye,  blossom-coloured,  inclin- 
ing to  violet;  throat,  lower  part  of  belly,  and  thighs, 
black;  rest  of  head  and  body,  chestnut;  back  and 
scapulars,  brownish ;  tail,  black.    Brazil  and  Ouiana. 

SlueJfelUed  Finch.     Lath.    Fring.   Bengalns.    Briss. 

II.  203.  t.  10.  f.  1. 

Head,  and  upper  parts  of  body,  gray  ;  lower  part  of 
back,  rump,  and  all  beneath,  blue.     Africa. 
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Jngota  Fimdk.    Lath.   Frin.  JngolemU.   6m.  PI. 

£nl.  115.  1. 


U|qper  parts,  farowniflh  ash-colour;  under  parts,  plain 
dull  onmge. 

CardueUs.  CucuUata.   Swain.    Zool.  III. 

Head,  crested  red,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  breast. 

Many  more  species  may  be  found  under  the  names 
of  AstrilMj  Bengalis^  and  Senegalia,  in  the  work  of 
M.  Vieillot,  intitled  <'  OUeatuff  Chanteura  de  la  Zone 
Torride ;  such  as, 

Bahama  Finch.  Lath.    FringiUa  Bicdlar.  6m. 
Vieil.  Ois.  Chant,  pi.  9. 

Bill,  head,  throat,  and  breast,  black ;    rest,    dusky 
green.    Bahama  Islands. 

mgiOa  Tricolor.  Vieil.  Ois.  Chant  pi.  20. 


Top  of  head,  throat,  and  all  the  posterior  parts,  azure 
blue;  croup,  red;  rest  of  plumage,  green  olive- 
Timor. 

FringiUa  Cinerea.  Vieil.  pi.  6.  Ois.  Chanteurs. 

All  the  upper  parts,  ashen  gray ;  upper  tail-coverts  and 
quills,  black  ;  lower,  white ;  breast,  and  upper  belly, 
fleshroolour,  succeeded  by  a  lively  rose,  as  far  as  anus. 
Africa. 

FringiOa  Ccsrvkocma.  VieQ.  Ois.   Chant,  a 

For  the  most  part  bliush-gray,  clearer  on  throat,  and 
deeper  on  the  hinder  parts.    Intertropical  countries. 

^^t,  VII.  L 
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Ffing.  Melpoda.    Vidl.    pi.  7*    Ois.  Chant 

A  band  of  deep  orange  across  the  eye,  and  extending 
over  the  cheek ;  feathers  of  lower  belly  more  ydlow. 
India  and  Western  Africa. 

FHngiOa  VtridU.    Vieil.    pi.  16.    Ois.  Chant 

Head,  iron-giiay ;  upper  part  of  neck  and  body,  wings, 
and  tail,  olive^green.    Western  Africa. 

FringiMa  Ert/thronotaa.   Vieil.  pi.  14.   Ois.  Chant 

Above,  brown  transverse  stripes  on  a  gray  ground; 
flanks,  back,  croup,  and  upper  tail*coverts,  fine  red. 
India. 

Fring.  Quinticohr.    Vieil.    15.    Ois.  Chant. 

Head  and  all  beneath  bluish-gray ;  fine  red  on  cmup 
and  eye-brows ;  olive  green  on  neck,  back,  and  ex- 
tremity of  alar  quills;  dull  brown  on  their  inner 
barbs;  tail,  black.    N.Holland. 

FringiUa  RvbriventfU.    Vieil.    pi.  13.  Ois.  Chant. 

Head,  neck,  and  body  above,  gray-brown  ;  middle  of 
the  belly,  fine  red.     Senegal. 

Fringitta  Frontalis.    Vieil.    pi.  16.    Ois  Chant 

Loofia  FronialU.    Lath. 

The  forehead  is  black,  punctated  with  white ;  top  of 
head  and  nape,  orange ;  upper  part  of  body,  and  neck, 
alar,  and  caudal  quills,  ferrugineous  gray. 

■  ^ 

FringUla  guttata.    Vieil.    pi.  3.    Ois.  Chant 

All  the  upper  parts  ash ;  sides  of  the  chest  and  belly 
reddish,  and  spapgled  with  white  spots.    Moluccas. 
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MelamHa.    Tern.  pi.  eol.  221.  1. 

Head,  hinder  part,  and  sides  of  neck,  lead-colour ; 
back  and  wings,  olive  green ;  black  round  the  eyes  and 
ears.    South  Africa. 

FringUla  Sanguinolenta.    Tern.  pi.  col.  221.  2. 

Abore,  wings^  and  two  middle  tail  quills,  earth-brown ; 
a  large  red  streak,  like  an  eye-brow,  above  the  orbits ; 
blood-red  on  chest,  belly,  and  abdomen.  Senegal  and 
the  coast  of  Ouinea. 

Frifigilla  Poh/suma.    Tem.  pi.  col.  221.  3. 

Forehead,  checks,  and  throat,  black;  above,  wings 
and  tail,  ashen-brown ;  reddish  on  the  middle  of  belly, 
assuming  a  whitish  cast  on  the  abdomen.    Oambia. 

FrtngiOa  Oicleucus.    Tem.  pi.  col.  269.  2.  3. 

Pure  white  on  the  region  of  the  ears ;  head,  black ; 
streak  of  white  on  the  nape ;  back  and  soapidars,  brick- 
red  ;  black  below.    Senegal. 

Fringitta  Simpkw.    licht.  Tem.  pi.  col.  3S8. 1.  2. 

Throat,  fore-part  of  neck,  and  lores,  perfect  black ; 
Cheeks,  sides  of  neck,  and  under  parts,  whitish ;  head 
and  back,  dear  ashen.     Nubia. 

FringUla  Lutea.    licht.    Tem.   pi.  col.  365. 1.  2. 

Fine  dtron-yellow  on  all  parts  of  head,  neck,  croup, 
and  underneath;  mantle,  back,  and  scapulars,  moronne. 
Dongola,  in  Nubia. 

FringiBa  Omata.    Pr.   Max.  Temm.  pi.  col.  208. 

Top  of  head,  lore,  throat,  breast,  and  middle  line  bf 
bdly ,  black ;  sides  of  breast  and  flanks,  reddish-yellow ; 

l2 
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Whidah   Bunting.   Lath.    Emherusa    ParadMea. 
Om.  PL  Enl.  1941. 

Head,  chin,  fore-neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  black ; 
neck  behind,  pale  orange ;  breast,  and  half  belly,  full 
orange ;  rest  white.    Africa. 

Panayan  BunAng.     Lath.     Emberiza  Panayensis. 

Ghn.    pi.  Enl.  647. 

Plumage,  wholly  black,  except  one  large  bright  red 
spot  on  the  breast.     Panay. 

Cqffrarian  Grosbeak.    Lath.    Etnberwa  l&ngicauda. 
Qm.    La  veuve  i  6paulettes.    Buff.  pL  Enl.  535. 

Plumage  in  general,  black ;  shoulders,  crimson ;  wing- 
coverts,  white;  tail,  sometimes  twice  the  length  of  body. 
Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

Fringitta  SupercUiosa.    Vieil.    Gal.  61. 

A  white  band  above  the  eyes,  which  is  prolonged  over 
the  sides  of  the  nape ;  another  from  the  base  of  the 
bill  extending  over  the  vertex ;  top  of  head,  and  sides 
of  head  and  neck,  black ;  also,  mantle,  coverts,  wing- 
quills,  and  tail  above ;  white  beneath. 


Variegated  Bunting.  Lath.  Emherusa  principalis. 
Qm.  Edw.  270.  Maineau  du  Brieil.  PI.  Enl. 
29L292. 

Above,  black  and  rufous,  mixed ;  sides  of  head  and 
below,  white.    Angola. 

This  and  Emhertza  vidua.  (Aldrov.  Omit.  II. 
565.)  Long4ailed  Bunting.  LaUi.  appear  to  be  the 
same  kind,  in  different  states  of  plumage.  Emb. 
peittacea^  Seb.  i.  pi.  Ixvi.  fig.  5.  is  not  very  authen- 
tic.    Angoltnsis.  Salem.  Om.  277*   La  veuve  cAry- 
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sopHre^  Viml.  Ois.  Ch.  pL  xli.,  and  Akv  macraura. 
Enl.  283.  1.,  which  perhaps  do  not  differ  from  each 
other,  are  not  widow-hirds,  but  common  grosbeaks. 

There  is  a  gradual  passage,  and  without  any  assign- 
able interval,  from  the  linnets  to  the 

Grosbeaks  (Coccothraustes.)    CuvJ 

Whose  beak,  exactly  conical,  is  distinguished  only  by 
its  excessive  bulk. 

This  passage  takes  place,  in  the  species  which  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  ^uunining,  pretty  nearly 
in  the  following  order,  the  bill  stiU  increasing  in 
bulk: — 

Redr^umped  BtmHng.  Lath.  Laana  qtzadrioohr. 
Cut.  Emberixa  quadricolor.  Linn.  PI.  Enl.  101.  S. 
Gro8'bec  longicane.    Temm. 

Head  and  neck,  blue ;  back,  wings,  and  end  of  tail, 
green;  upper  part  of  tail,  tail-coverts,  and  middle 
belly,  red ;  breast  and  lowor  belly,  pale  brown.  Java. 

RedJnUed  Grosbeak.  Lath.  Loaia  Sanguimraatris. 
6m.    PI.  Enl.  183,  2. 

Forehead  above  the  eye,  and  round  to  the  chin,  black ; 
rest  of  head,  and  above,  rufous  gray ;  underneath,  pale 
rufous.    Africa. 


Molucca  Grosheak.    Lath.     Lama  Molucca.     Om. 

Enl.  139,  3. 

Fore  part  of  head,  sides,  and  fore  part  of  neck,  black ; 
hind  head  and  above,  brown ;  rump,  and  under  breast, 
cross-barred,  black  and  white.  '  Moluccas. 
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Lama  Va/riegata.    Viefl.    Oie*  Chant,  pi.  51. 

Heady  cheeks^  and  throat,  black ;  croup  and  beneath, 
white,  with  vermiculated  stripes ;  above,  gray-brown, 
shaded  with  yellow. 

LoaAa  punchdaria.     Vieil.  pi.  D.  14.  f.  1.     Diet. 

d'Hist.  Nat. 

Head,  top  of  neck,  back  and  wings,  brown  moronne ; 
front  of  neck,  chest,  and  flanks,  varied  with  white 
nuurks,  surrounded  by  a  blackish  border.  .  India. 

White-headed  Grosbeak.    Lath.    Loma  Maia.    Om. 

PI.  Enl.  109. 1. 

Head  and  neck,  dirty  white ;  body  above,  wings,  and 
tail,  chestnut  brown ;  belly  and  vent,  blackish.  Ma- 
lacca, China,  Java. 

Striated  Grosbeak.  Lath.  Loaia  Striata.  Om.  pi. 
Enl.  153. 1. 

Head,  neck,  and  above,  brown;  throat  and  neck  befwe, 
blackish ;  beneath,  from  breast,  white.  Bourbon, 
Java. 

Nitid  Grotheak.  Lath.     Lo9%a  nUida.     Ind.     Om. 

Vieil.  Ois.  Ch.  60. 

Bill  and  irides,  crimson;  plumage  in  general,  pale 
olive-brown  above ;  dusky  white  beneath.  Australasia. 

Malacca  Groebeak.    Lath.     Loaia  Malacca.    6m. 

PI.  Enl.  139.  3. 

Head,  neck,  middle  of  belly,  and  under  tail-ooverts, 
black  ;  breast  and  sides  of  belly,  white  -,  back,  wings, 
and  tail,  cfae06iut<    Java. 
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Wam-bUled  Grosbeak.    Lath.    Loofia  AtirUd.    6m. 

PL  Enl.  157.  2. 

Above,  brown ;  beneath,  reddish-gray,  crossed  every 
where  with  blackish  lines.  Canaries,  Madeira,  Senegal, 
Angola,  Cape,  India,  &c. 

BtaekJined  Grosbeak.  Lath.   Ixuriabdla.   Ind.  Om. 

Yieil.  55.  Ois.  Chant. 

General  colour,  gray ;  paler  beneath ;.  crossed  every 
where  with  slender  black  lines ;  bill,  crimson.  New 
South  Wales. 

Warbling  Grofbeak.    Lath.     Locoia  cantans.     Chn. 

Vieil.    Ois.  Chant.  B^. 

Above,  brown,  marked  with  narrow  dusky  lines ;  belly, 
white.    Senegal. 

Java  Grosbeak.    Lath.    Ixmaoryxivora.    Gm.  PL 

Enl.  153. 1. 

Head  and  throat,  black ;  rest  above,  pale  ash-colour ; 
belly  and  thighs,  pale  rose-colour ;  tail,  black.    Java. 

Brown  Grotbeak.    Lath.     Loatia  fusca.    Gm.    L. 
fuseata.    Vieil.  pi.  62.    Ois.  Chant. 

Bill,  lead-colour ;  head  and  above,  brown ;  beneath, 
pale  ash-colour. 

Axure  Grotbeak.  Lath.   Loaiia  Cyanea.  Gra.    Viei). 

Ois.  Chant  pL  64. 

Bill,  lead-colour;  plumage  in  general,  deep  blue; 
quills  and  tail,  black.  Cayemie,  Brazil,  and  Para- 
guay. 
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Lowia  AMeapm.    Vieil.  Ois.  Chant.  5a 

Black  capote  on  the  head ;  hinder  parts  above,  black ; 
belly,  moronne.     India. 

Black  Grosbeak.    Lath.    Loona  nigra.    6m.  Catesb. 

1.  68.    Viea.  Gal.  67. 

Bill  and  plumage,  black ;  a  little  white  on  the  foi^ 
part  of  wing,  and  base  of  two  first  quills.     Mexico. 


BraxUian  Grosbeak.   Lath.    Loarid  Braxiliana.    Ind. 

Om.  PI.  Enl.  309. 1. 

Bill,  flesh-coloured;  head  and  chin,  red;  back  and 
wing-coverts,  brown;  quills  and  tail  black;  breast, 
belly,  and  sides,  reddish  white ;  middle  of  belly,  red. 
Brazil. 

RedJjteasted  Grosbeak.     Lath.    LoaAa  Ladoviciana 
Om.    PI.  Enl.  153.  2.  and  Vieil.  Gal.  58. 


Head,  upper  part  of  the  body,  wings,  and  taO,  black ; 
breast  and  under  coverts,  rose;  belly,  thighs,  and 
vent,  white.    North  America- 

We  have,  besides  the  common  grosbeak,  two  spe- 
cies in  Europe,  with  bills  less  gross. 

Ring  Finch.      Lath.     {FririgiUa  Petronia.     Lin.) 

Enl.  225.     Naum.  II6.  S.  4. 

It  has  been  usual  to  join  this  to  the  sparrows,  with 
which  it  assimilates  in  colour  ;  but,  independently  of 
the  gross  bill,  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  them  by 
a  whitish  line  round  the  head,  and  a  yellowish  spot  on 
the  breast.  It  is  as  evidently  a  grosbeak  as  the  fol- 
lowing. 
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Oreen  Orasbeak.  Lath.  Laxia  CMms.  Linn.  267. 2. 

Nauxn.  1^. 

Greenish  above,  yellowish  underneath ;  the  external 
edge  of  the  tail,  yellow.  Inhabits  coppices,  and  eats 
all  kinds  of  seeds. 

Loaia  hiematina.    Vieil.   pi.  67*     Ois   Chanteurs. 

Bill  too  slender. 

Above,  wings,  tail,  and  middle  of  belly,  black ;  rest 
red;  bill, lead-colour.    Africa. 

Lfkvia  guttata.  Vieil.  68.  Ois.  Chant.,  is  a  variety  of 
the  last. 

Lojfia  qutnticolor.    Vieil.    Ois.  Gh.  pi.  64. 

Wings  and  tail,  brown,  growing  reddish  on  cheek  and 
back ;  top  of  head  and  neck,  gray ;  rump,  upper  tail- 
coverts,  and  outer  edge  of  quills,  orange ;  dull  black 
on  lower  tail-coverts ;  legs  and  top  of  throat,  £ront  of 
neck,  breast  and  beUy,  pure  white.     Moluccas. 

Faaciated  Groabeak.     Lath.     Loma  fawnata.     Ghn. 
Vieil.  Ois.  Chant.  58.    Brown.  111.  III.  xxvii. 

Top  of  head,  gray,  brown-barred ;  rest  above,  dnn^ 
mon  brown ;  across  the  throat,  a  crimson  band.  Africa. 

Madagascar  Grosbeak.    Lath.    Loaiia  Madagascar- 
ricnsis.  Om.    PI.  Enl.  134.  2. 

General  colour,  red ;  middle  of  each  feather  on  the 
back,  red.    Madagascar. 
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Blue  Groabeak.  Lath.  Laaia  aertUea.  Qm.  D'Azara. 
Voy.  III.  No.  192.    Catesb.  1.  39. 

Black  feathers  at  base  of  bill ;  rest  of  plumage,  deep 
blue;  quills  and  tail,  brown,  with  green  mixed.  Georgia, 
Cayenne,  &c. 

Cardinal  Graabeak.    Lath.     Lojria  cardinaKa.    Qm. 

PI.  Enl.  37. 

Head,  greatly  crested,  red,  and  body  above,  same ; 
beneath,  chestnut.    North  America. 

Gray-necked    Grosbeak.     Lath.     Loana  Mdanura. 
6m.  Saun.  Voy.  Ind.  II.  199. 

Head,  black  ;  neck  gray,  before ;  belly,  pale  rufous ; 
tail,  black.    China. 

Commn  Grosbeak.  Haw  Orasbeak.  Lath.  (Loxia 
Coccothraustes.  Lin.)  Enl.  99.  and  100.  Naiun. 
104, 

Is  one  of  those  which  best  deserve  this  name.  Its 
enormous  bill  is  yellowish.  The  back  and  cap  are 
brown,  the  rest  of  the  plumage  grayish  ;  the  throat 
and  wing-quills  black ;  a  white  band  on  the  wing.  It 
lives  in  the  mountain  woods ;  nestles  in  beech-trees 
and  fruit-trees,  and  eats  all  kinds  of  finit  and  almonds. 
Europe. 

LoaAa  Ostrina.   Vieil.    Ois.  Chant.  48.  gal.  60. 

Head,  throat,  neck,  breast,  thighs,  and  tail,  poppy 
red ;  rest  of  plumage,  bill,  and  feet,  black ;  Ull  higher 
at  base  than  at  the  fordiead.     India  and  Africa. 
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Loana  roiea.  Vidl.  pi.  66.    Ois.  Chanteun, 

Plumage,  fine  rose-colour,  varied  with  grayish  brown, 
on  the  occiput,  top  of  neck,  back,  and  wing-coverts, 
and  gradually  growing  white  beneath.:    India.* 

Some  foreign  species  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
grosbeaks. 

PiTTLUs,    Cuv. 

With  a  bill  equally  thick,  a  little  compressed,  arched 
above,  and  sometimes  vnth  a  salient  angle  at  the 
middle  of  the  edge  of  the  upper  jaw* 
Such  are, 

White-throated  Grosbeak,  {Looria  grossa.   L.)   Enl. 

154. 

Deep  blue ;  base  of  bill  surrounded  with  black,  pass- 
ing downwards,  and  covering  fore  part  of  neck ;  in  the 
midst  of  which,  on  chin  and  diroat,  is  a  patch  of  white ; 
bill,  red.    Length,  seven  and  a  half  inches.    Ammca. 

Canada  Grosbeak.  (Z.  Canadensis.  L.)  Enl.  153.  2. 

Upper  parts,  olive  green ;  underneath,  paler,  inclining 
to  yellow;  chin,  and  base  of  biU,  Uack.  Length, 
seven  inches.    Canada. 

*  The  following  have  been  alio  attached  to  this  genus : 

Evning  Grosbeak.   FringiOa  Vetpertma.  Cooper.  Bonap.  Amer.  Oni. 

Brmom  Gntbeak.  Lojt  ettndea.  P.  6m.  Lax  BfitiomU  Gm.  Fringe 
BriuomL  Licfat  Grot-hec bleu de eiel.  Azanulis. 

Pwrpie  FmcL  Frvig.  pmrpurea.  Gm,  Wilton.  Amer.  Om.  1.  fc  7. 
f.  4.T.  t  4S.  f.  3. 

Gtanoa  meUnocepkala,    Swainsoo. 
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Black^headed  Grosbeak.   (L.  eryihrometas.  h,.)  Lath, 
pi.  47.  and  Vieil.  Oal.  59. 

Deep  crimson,  incUning  to  chestnut  above,  and  to  pink 
beneath;  quills  and  tail,  dusky  red;  biU,  black. 
Length,  nine  inches.    Cayenne. 

Porto-Rico  Grotbeak,  (I».  Portoricenais.  Baud. 
II.  411.  Pyrrhula  auraniicoUis.)  Vieil.  Oal.  Ois. 
t.  55. 

Deep  black :  on  the  top  of  the  head,  a  small  fenigi- 
neous  crescent  prolonged  to  sides  of  neck ;  throat,  neck, 
and  vent,  same.     Length,  seven  inches.     Porto  Rioo.^ 

FroDQi  these  have  been  long  distinguished 

The  BuLFiNCHEs    (Ptrrhula,) 
whose  beak  is  rounded  and  gibbous. 
We  have  one, 

The  Bu^nch.  (Loxia  Jhfrrhuhu    Lin  J    Enl.  145. 

Vieil.  Gal.  56.    Naum.  IIL 

Ashy  above ;  red  underneath,  with  black  cap  ;  the 
female  has  reddish  gray,  instead  of  red ;  builds  in 
trees,  copses,  and  hedges.     Its  natural  warUing  is 

*  And»  accordiiig  to  otben, 

FiwgSi^giiaiko.  licht.    ThmigrapmUaema,    Spix. 
PHybu  airockafybnu.  Vigon.  JanL  HI  Orn.  t  5. 
Fringitta  Marimiccnm.  Lsth. 
F\rmgfUarrfobmbata.    Jacq.  t  11.  C  8. 
F^vtffBn  nodU.  Lath.  pL  Eol.  t.  SOl.  f.  1. 
Lagmmolacea.  Lath.    Pj^nUatuperdiiom.  YuSL 
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soft.     It  is  easily  tamed^  and  leams  both  to  sing  and 
speak. 

A  variety  is  kno^nn  one  third  larger  than  the  com- 
mon race. 

Uneated  Graeheak.  (L.  lineola.)    Enl.  319.  1. 

Olofisy  blue-black,  above;  beneath,  white;  quills 
black ;  base  of  primaries,  white ;  base  of  beak,  a 
white  spot;  white  streak  from  forehead  to  crown. 
Size  of  Titmouse.    Asia. 

Minuie  Grosbeak.     (L.  mkiuta.    L.J    Enl.  2. 

Gray-brown  above ;  beneath,  and  rump,  chestnut ; 
quills,  white  at  base.    Size  of  a  wren.    Surinam. 

Nun  Grotbeak.  (L.  cottaria.     L.)     Enl.  393.  3. 

Top  of  head,  and  body  above,  greenish-blue  ;  rump, 
and  under  part,  rufous  white ;  wings,  rufous  yellow 
and  black,  mixed.    India. 

Siberian  Grotbeak.    {L.  Sibirica.    L.)    Falk.  Voy. 

iij»  t.  28. 

Head  and  back,  deep  vermilion,  marked  with  brown ; 
tips  of  feathers  on  the  head,  white;  wing-coverts 
white,  with  black  tips.     Siberia. 

PyrrhtUa  dnereola.    Tem.   pi.  col.  II.   1. 

Head,  cheeks,  back,  and  scapulars,  bluish-ash ;  wings 
and  tail,  more  blackish ;  underneath,  white ;  thighs, 
ashy.    Brazil. 

PyrrhtUa  falcirostris.    Temm.  pL  ool.  11.  2. 

Above,-  ashen-brown ;  gray,  tinted  with  clear  rose- 
colour,  beneath  ;  bill,  red.    Egypt  and  Nubia. 
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PffrrhtOa  viynp.  VieiL    Ois.  Chant  pi,  46.    Spix. 

59  and  60. 

Aboye^  lustrous  black  ;  cheeks,  partly,  and,  under- 
neath, all  white,  except  rump  and  thighs,  which  are 
bluish-gray  ;  bill,  black.    Ghiiana.* 

The  Crosbills.    (Loxu.  Briss.) 

Have  the  bill  compressed,  and  the  two  mandibles 
curved  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  points  cross  each 
other,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other, 
according  to  the  individuals.  This  extraordinary  bill 
enables  them  to  pluck  the  seeds  from  under  the  scales 
of  the  pine-apple. 

LoxiQf  from  the  Greek  word  ^i^u  (curved),  is  a 
name  invented  for  this  bird  by  Conrad  Gesner,  and 
extended  by  Linnasus  to  all  the  Grosbeaks. 

The  European  species  is  frequent  wherever  there 
are  large  woods  of  green  trees ;  it  is 

The  CrasbiU.    (Lojna  Curmrostra.)    Lin.  £nl.   218. 

The  plumage  of  the  young  male  is  bright  red,  with 
brown  wings ;  that  of  the  adult,  and  female,  greenish 
above,  yellowish  underneath.     Two  races,  different 

*  Othen  have  named, 
Fyrrhdafronidk  Bonap.  Amer.  Om.  L  t  6.  1.  2.    FrmgMm,  Say. 

Tomda, 
Lima  JMgoletmt, 
Pyrrkula  iongicauda,    Vieil. 
Pyrrkulacrupa,  VieU. 
Social  Pprhda.    PyrrhUa  iyno'ca.  Temm.  PI.  Col.  375.  I.  S. 
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in  size,  and  even  varying,  as  is  said,  in  the  form  of 
the  bill,   and  in  the  voice,  are  known. 
They  are, 

Losda  Cwrmro9tra.     Naum,    110.  and  Loxia  Pyti^ 
opsitiacus.     Becht^  Naum.  109. 

Add. 

White-winged  Crossbili.  Lath.  Lowia  LeiLcoptera.  Gm» 
Vieil.  Gal.  53.  and  WUs.  Orn,  Amer.  IV.  t.  41  .f.  1. 

Head,  neck,  back,  and  beneath,  whitish,  deeply  mar- 
gined with  crimson ;  wings  black,  with  a  bar  of  white* 
N.  America.* 

We  must  not  remove  far  from  the  bulfinches  and 
crossbills, 

The  Hardbills.     (Corythus.  CuV.) 

Whose  bill,  altogether  gibbous,  has  its  point  bent 
above  the  lower  mandible. 

Corythus  is  the  Greek  name  of  an  unknown  bird. 
M.  Vieillot  has  changed  this  name  into  that  of  Stro- 

BILIPHAGA. 

The  i^ecies  most  known,  is 

The  Pine  Oroebeak.  Loxia  JErmcleator.  Lin.  £nl. 
135.  or  better,  Edw.  123.  124.  Vieil.  Gal,  53. 
Naum.  112. 

Inhabits  equally  the  north  of  the  two  continents,  and 

*  To  these  is  attached,  elsewhere* 
Loxia faidroitris.  Lath. 

VOL.  VII.  M 
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lives  in  the  same  manner  as  the  crossbill.  It  is  red 
or  reddish ;  the  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  are- 
black,  bordered  with  white. 

Loxia  Fhmengo  (Sparm.  Mus.  Carl.  pi.  17») 
appears  to  me  to  be  but  an  albino  variety  of  the 
ermcleator. 

Loxia  Psittacea  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Lath. 
Syn.  11.  pi.  XLII.  or  Psittacirostra  Icterocepliala. 
Temm.  col.  457>  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  the 
hardbills,  but  by  a  little  greater  elongation  of  the  re- 
curved point  of  its  bill. 

The  north  of  the  globe  also  possesses  species  ap- 
proximating to  these,  of  equally  fine  colours,  some 
individuals  of  which  occasionally  arrive  as  far  as 
Germany. 

Crimaan-crawned Fiftch.LaXh,  Loana  Erythrina,  Palh 
FrtngiUa  Flammea.  Linn.     Naum.  113.  1.  2. 

Plumage  above,  wings,  and  tail,  brown ;  rump,  upper 
and  lower  tail-coverts,  and  beneath,  rose-colour. 
Sweden. 

Rosy  Finch.  Lath.     Loana  Rosea.  Pall.  Naum.  113. 

3.     FrtngiUa  Rosea.  Om. 

Head,  neck,  and  throat,  red ;  nape  and  back,  reddish- 
ash  ;  beneath,  white ;  breast  and  sides,  red-tinged. 
Siberia,  &c. 

Purple  Finch.    Lath.      Fringilla  Purpurea.    6m. 
Wilson.  Am.  Om.  i.  pi.  7-  f*  4- 

General  colour  of  the  plumage,  crimson,  with  a  tinge 
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of  purple ;  middle  of  belly,  thighs,  and  vent,  duskj 
white.     N.  America^ 

The  CoLiES.     CoLius.  Gm. 

Abo  approximate  considerably  to  the  preceding* 
Their  bill  is  short,  thick,  conical,  slightly  compressed, 
and  its  two  mandibles  are  arched,  without  one  pass- 
ing the  other.  The  quills  of  the  tail  are  wedged,  and 
very  long ;  the  thumb,  as  in  the  martens,  is  capable 
of  being  turned  forward  with  the  other  toes.  Their 
feathers,  fine  and  silky,  have  generally  cinereous 
tints.  They  are  African  and  Indian  birds,  which 
climb  nearly  in  the  manner  of  the  parrots,  live  in 
flocks,  approximate  their  nests  in  great  numbers  on 
the  same  boughs,  and  sleep  suspended  to  the 
branches,  with  the  head  downwards,  and  crowded 
against  each  other.     They  subsist  on  fruits. 

The  word   Coliits  comes  from  the  Greek  KoXom,-, 
which  is  the  natne  of  a  small  species  of  crow. 

Cape  Cofy.  Colitis  CapensU,  Om.  PI.  Enl. 
282. 1.  Vaill.  258,  and  the  young,  256.  This  last  is 
C.  Striattis  and  Panayensia. 

Outer  side  of  the  outer  tail-feathers,  white ;  body  above, 
ash,  beneath  white.     Cape  of  Oood  Hope. 

Radiated  Coly,     CoUua  Striatus,  Gm.   and  Panay 
Coly.  Col,  Panayensis,   6m.  Son.  Voy.  t.  ^4t. 

Crested;    ash    above;    black  beneath,    and    cro&s- 
,  banded ;    chest,  grayish-red ;  belly,  red :  tail,  green* 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

M  2 
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White-backed  Coly.  Lath.  Colius  Eryihropus,  Gin- 
Co/.  Leiiconatua,  Lath.   Vaill.  217* 

Plumage,  in  general,  bluish  ash^colour ;  crested ;  back^ 
rump,  and  under  tail-coverts,  purple,  with  a  middle 
stripe  of  pure  white.     South  Africa. 

Black'throaied  Coly.    Lath.  CoVius  Chilaris.    Cuv. 

Vaill.  259. 

Throat,  black';  on  hind  head,  a  pendulous  crest;  be- 
neath, light  rufous  brown ;  above,  light  vinous  brown, 
cross-barred.     Angola  and  Malimba. 

I  approximate  to  the  Colies  the  birds  named  Merion 
Natte  (Malurus  TextUis.  Less.)  and  Merion  Leucop* 
terS.  (M.  LeucopteruSj  id.)  Voy.  de  Freycinet,  Zool. 
pi.  23.» 

It  is  also  here  that  we  must  place 

The  Beef-eaters.     (Buphaga  Briss.) 

A  small  genus,  whose  bill,  of  moderate  length,  at 
first  cylindrical,  swells  at  the  two  mandibles,  before 
its  extremity,  which  terminates  in  rather  a  blunt 
point.  It  enables  the  birds  to  compress  the  skin  of 
oxen,  to  force  out  the  larvse  of  the  cestrasy  which  lodge 
there,  and  on  which  these  birds  feed. 


*  Attached  to  this  genus  by  other  writers 
Senegal  Coly.  Lath.    Colius  Sentgalentit.  Gm.   Lanhu  macrourus,  Linn, 
pi.  Enl.  982.  2.     Bri^.  iii.  16.  3.    Coliut  IruUcus.  Lath. 
ColiuM  Coromandelentis,    Licht.  1793. 
^rican  Coly,    Lath.  '<^    Coliut  ErythromeUm,  Vieil. 
Grtcn  Coly,  Coliut  viridit.  Lath.  * 
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But  one  species  is  known;  it  is  of  Africa ;  brownish, 
with  a  moderately  sized  wedged  tail,  and  is  almost 
the  size  of  a  thrush.  (Buphagajyricana).  Enl.  293. 
Vail.  Af  pi.  97.   VieU.  Gal. 

The  Cassiques.     (Cassicus.  Cuv.) 

Have  a  large  conical  bill,  thick  at  the  base,  but  very 
sharp  at  the  point ;  small  round  nostrils  on  its  sides ; 
the  aperture  of  the  mandibles  in  a  broken  line,  form- 
ing an  angle,  as  in  the  starlings.  These  are  American 
birds,  whose  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  our  starlings, 
living,  like  them,  gregariously,  building  their  nest 
near  each  other,  and  using  much  art  in  their  con- 
struction. They  live  on  insects  and  grains,  and  their 
numerous  flocks  do  great  damage  to  the  cultivated 
fields.  Their  flesh  is  not  good. 
We  subdivide  them  as  follows : 

The  Cassiques,  properly  so  called.   (Cassicus.) 

In  which  the  base  of  the  bill  mounts  upward  on  the 
forehead,  and  encroaches  on  the  plumage  by  a  large 
semicircular  notch.  It  is  among  these  that  the  largest 
species  are  found. 

Ca8sicu8  Bifasciatua,  Spix.     Spix.  Braz.  t.  61.  a. 

Bill  black,  with  two  reddish  bands ;  crest  of  linear 
feathers,  deep  chestnut ;  head  and  neck,  black  ;  quills, 
black,  brown-edged.     Brazil. 
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Casmcua  Angustifrom.  Spix.  62.  Young.  Oriolu9 
CrUtaiua.  B.  Var.  Lath.  Caasicus  Viridis.  Vieil.  pL 
Enl.  328. 

Bill,  orange ;  crest^  of  long  feathers,  dive  green  ; 
beneath  paler ;  wing-coverts,  brown  tipped.     Brazil. 

Cassicus  Nigerrimua.  Spix.     Braz.  t.  63«  f  1. 
Bill  and  body,  all  black.    Brazil. 

Created  Oriole.  Oriolua  Criatatua.  Enl.  344.  L,  Yapu^ 

Azara,  n.  57- 

Head,  neck,  and  body,  to  the  middle,  black ;  rump 
and  vent,  deep  chestnut ;  wings,  black  ;  size  of  a  mag- 
-^e.     Cayenne. 

Jted^rumped  Oriole.   Lath.     Caaaicua  Heemorrhoua. 
Enl.  482.     Brisson,  II.  t.  8.  f.  2. 

Black,  with  a  greenish  gloss;  lower  part  of  back^ 
rump,  and  tail-coverts,  crimson. 

Black  and  ydbnv   Oricie.   Lath.      Oriolua  Peraicua. 
Enl.  184.  Edw.  819.  Bris.  9. 1. 

Black  patch  on  wing ;  rump,  belly,  and  vent,  yellow  ; 
size  of  a  black-bird.  Brazil.  Not  found  in  Persia^ 
but  in  America,  like  the  other  species. 

Caaaicua  Ater.    Vieil.      Grand  Troupiale  d^Azara. 

Voy.  III.  p.  167. 

Black,  with  metallic  reflexions ;  the  feathers  of  the 
neck  forming  a  sort  of  mantle. 


/ 
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The  Troupiales.   (Icterus.) 

Whose  bill  enters  on  the  plumage  only  by  a  small 

^otch,  but  is  arched  lengthwise. 

Af.  Vieillot  has  changed  this  name  of  troupiale  for 

tb^t  of  carovgej  which  I  have  given  to  the  following 

^Vision,  Hetxanslates  carouge  by  pendtiUnu^s.  Galer. 

Chestnut  Oriole.  Lath.  Oriolus  Varius.  On^.   O.  Cas- 
taneus.  Lath.    O.  Mutatus.  Wils.  A.  O.  4.  4.  pi 
Enl.  6O7.  1. 

Shining  black  ;  sides  of  chest  and  body  beneath,  edge 
of  wings,  and  rump,  shining  chestnut. 

VeBow-'toinged  Oriole.  Lath.     Oriolvs  Cayanus.  PI 
Enl.  535.  2.     Azara,  n.  67*  Agelaius  Chrysopteruh. 
Vieil. 

Bill,  straight,  slender,  and  very  acute ;  tail,  wedge- 
shaped,  black;  smaller  wing-coverts,  yellow. 

Olive  Oriole.     Lath.    Orioltis  Capenets.    Enl.  6O7.  2. 

Olive-brown  above  ;  yellow  beneath  ;  length,  7  inches. 
Louisiana,  and  not  the  Gape. 

St.   Domingo    Oriole.     Oriolus   Dominicensis.    Gm. 
Pendulinue  Flamgaeter.     Vieil.  pi.  Enl.  5.  1. 

Black;  lesser  wing-coverts,  and  lower  part  of  belly  and 
vent,  yellow ;  length,  8  inches.     St.  Domingo. 

Oriolus  ChrysocephaliLS.  6m.     Pendulmus.  Vieillot. 
Spix.  Braz.  67-  1*    Merrem,  Beytr.  I.  pi.  3. 

Black  ;   forehead,   crown,   side  of  nape,   tibia,  and 
smaller  wing-coverts,  yellow ;  bill,  slender  and  arched 
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Quiscalua   Versicolor.   Vieil.   Gal.  108.      Wfls.    Ill 
xxi.  3.     Gracula  Quiscala.   Linn.  Catesb.  pi.  12f< 
Gracula  Barita,  Lath.  I.  pi.  18. 

A  black  species,  with  metallic   reflexions;   the  tail 

assuming  all  kinds  of  forms  by  the  direction  of  it» 

lateral  plumes^  sometimes  on  a  level  with  the  others, 

•  and  sometimes  raised,   and  boat-shaped.     Antilles, 

Carolina,  &c. 

From  these  must  be  separated  Icterus  Sfdcirostris. 
Spix.  64,  whose  bill,  much  more  gross,  has  the  lower 
mandible  furrowed  obliquely  at  the  base.* 

The  Carouges.   (Xanthornus.) 

Differ  from  the  troupiales  only  in  having  the  bill  alto- 
gether straight* 

M.  Vieillot  gives  to  my  Carouges  the  names  of 
Baltimore  and  of  Yphantes.  Galer.  pi.  87*  He 
separates  some  of  them,  which  he  particularly  names 
Troupiales^  or  Agelaius.     PL  88. 

Among  the  number,  we  must  distinguish  one  spe<- 
cies,  with  the  bill  a  little  shorter,  which  in  that  respect 
approaches  to  the  finches : — 

Icterus  Pecoris.     Tenun.     JEmberiza  Pecoris.     Wils* 
Am.  II.  xviii.  1.  2.,  and  Enl.  606.  1. 

Of  a  violet  black ;  head  and  neck,  gray-brown.    This 
bird  lives  in  flocks,  near  cattle ;  but  the  most  remark- 

*  To  these  have  been  added — 
Ofiokt  Mexicamu.  Leacb.-2k>ol.  Misc.  I.  t  2.  PsarocoHui  leucopUryx— 
Wagner.^Orioivs  oHoaceui,    Gm.   Pi.    Enl.  606.     PenduSmu  ntfigatUr, 
VieO. 
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^ble  trait  in  its  habits  is,  that  it  deposits  its  eggs  in 
strange  nests,  like  the  cuckoo. 

Oriolus  Icterus.  Linn.    PI.  Enl.  t.  532.   PeudtdintM 
Longirostris.     Vidl.  Brisson.  II.  t.  8.  f.  1. 

Head,  neck,  middle  of  back,  wings,  and  tail,  black ; 
rest,  golden  yellow ;  size  of  a  blackbird.     Carolina. 

Oriolus  Miner  et  Tanagra  Banarienais.  Enl.  7IO. 

dossy  black,  tinged  with  blue  about  the  head ;  length, 
^  inches.  Dr.  Latham  makes  it  a  vsuriety  of  the 
Cowpen. 

Oriolus  Citrinus.  Spix.  76- 

I'ace  and  streak  on  each  side  of  the  chin,  black  ;  head 
mjod  body  beneath,  yellow;  back,  wings,  and  tail. 
Hack.    Brazil. 

JCanihomua  Gasquet  Quoy  et  Gaim.  Voy.  de  Frey- 
cinet.  pi.  xxiv.    Agdaius  Guirahuro.  Vieil. 

Head,  and  neck  in  front,  blackish ;  above,  brown,  with 
slight  tint  of  yellow ;  rest,  yellow.     Paraguay. 

Oriolus  Phienicus.  Gm.   Stumus  Predatorius,  Wils. 

PI.  Enl.  402. 

Black,  rather  shining;  smaller  wing-coverts,  orange 
red,  edged  behind  by  a  yellow  band.  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Redrbreasted  Oriole.     Oriolus  Atnericanus.  Gm.    PI. 

Enl.  236.  2. 

Dusky  brown  or  black ;  chin  afid  breast,  red ;  ^  inches. 
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White-winged   Oriole.     Oriolua  Leucaptenis.     Lath* 

Syn.  frontisp. 

Glossy  black  ;  patch  of  white  on  wing-coverts ;  size  of 
a  lark.     Cayenne. 

Bonana  Oriok.     Oriabts  Banana.  Enl.  635.  1. 


Black   above;   beneath,   deep  orange-red;  7  inches. 
West  India  islands. 

Oriolua  Icterocephalus.  Om.  Edw.  323.  PI.  Enl.  343. 

Black;  head  and  throat,  yellow ;  spot  from  base  of  bill 
to  the  eyes,  black. 

Oriolua  Xanthocepkalue.  Ch.  Bonaparte,  I.  IV.  1.  2. 
Head,  neck,  and  breast,  yellow.   American  Continent. 

Oriolua  Meaicanua,  Om.  pi.  Enl.  533. 

Head,  neck,  belly,  sides,  &c.,  yellow;  .crown,  back, 
rump,  &c.,  brown.     Mexico. 

Oriolua  Xanthomua,  Gm.  PI.  Enl.  5.  1. 

Yellow ;  face,  throat,  and  wing-coverts,  black;  7 inches 
long.    Jamaica. 

Orifdua  Baltimore.  Gm.  PL.  Enl.  506.  1.  Vieil.  Gal. 

87.  and  Wils.  I.  1.  3. 

Black  above,  orange  beneath  ;  white  bar  on  the  wing ; 
bill,  lead-colour.     North  America. 

Oriolua  Spuriua.  PI.  Enl.  506.  2.  Wils.  I.  iv.  1.  4. 
Var.  A.  o{  Baltimore.  Lath. 

Forehead  and  cheeks,  black,  mixed  with  yellow ;  hind 
head,  nape,    and  upper  part  of  back,   olive  grey ; 
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lower  part,  fore  neck,  to  vent,  and  beneath  wings, 
orange.     North  America. 

Oriolus  Melancholicus.  6m.  PL  Enl.  448. 

Throat,  white ;  each  feather  elsewhere  black ;  brown  in 
the  middle,  bordered  with  orange  on  wings,  tail,  and 
lower  part  of  body,  and  with  yellowish  above.  Cay- 
enne. The  adult  is  Or.  Guya/nerma.  Enl.  536.  Vieil. 
Oal.  pi.  88.  • 

The  Oxyrhinci.     Temm. 

clave  a  pointed  and  conical  bill  like  the  Carouge,  but 
shorter  than  the  head. 

The  species  known,  Oxyr.  Flrnnrniceps.  T.  0.  Oris- 
*atus.  Swain.  III.  Col.  105  ,  bears  a  tuft,  mixed  with 
red,  like  many  of  the  tyrants. 

The  Pit-pits.  Buff.    Dacnis.  Cuv. 

Represent  the  Carouges  in  miniature,  in  their  conical 
and  sharp  bill. 

They  connect  that  genus  with  the  fig-eaters.    The 

*  Also  by  others — 

Le  Dragon,  Azara,  €6,  Agekmis  wrescem,  Vieil.  Icterus  Anticut,  licht. 
Ageiauii  fnmta&t,  and  mficafXOiui^  VidL  Le  tnmpiale  d  calotte  rotate, 
Amn,  79. 

Oriohu  Jamatcaa,  Gm.    Ageknut  Umgirostru,  Vieil. 

Agelabtt  Cyanoptu,  VieiL  Le  Troupiale  nokr  et  varie,  Azar,  71.  Icterus. 
Taaagrmus,    Spix.    Biaz.  64.  1. 

Emiemm  Orymora.    Wils. 

A^eUms  badku.    Vidl. 

Agtkmispyrrkopierus,    Vieil. 
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knowii  species   {Mot.  Cabana.  L.)  Enl.  669.   Vieil. 
Gal.  160.  is  a  small  bird,  blue  and  black.* 

The  Stares.     Sturnus.    Lin. 

Differ  from  the  Carouges  only  in  having  the  bill  de- 
pressed, especially  towards  the  point.  I 

TTie  Common  Stare.  Sturnus  Vulgaris.  Lin.  Enl.  75. 

Naum.  62. 

Black,  with  violet  and  green  reflexions,  spotted 
throughout  with  white  or  fawn-colour.  The  young 
male  is  brownish-gray. 

This  bird,  much  extended  through  the  old  Con- 
tinent, feeds  on  insects  of  all  kinds,  and  renders  a 
service  to  the  cattle  in  ridding  them  of  such  encum- 
brances. It  flies  in  numerous  and  crowded  flocks,  is 
easily  tamed,  and  learns  to  sing,  and  even  to  speak. 
It  quits  us  in  winter.     Its  flesh  is  disagreeable. 

*  Other  Pit-pits  have  been  named : 

Bhie-striped  warbler.    MoLLmeata,  Gm. 

Blue-headed  warbler.    Mot.  Cyaiiocephala,  Gm.    Briis.  iii.  S8. 4. 

Blue  winged  yellow  warbler,    Syh.  SoUUtria,  WiU.  A.  O.  ii  15.  14. 

Worm-eaHng  warbler.  MotadUa  venmoora.  Gm.  Edw.  505.  Wils.  A.  O. 
ni.  34.  4. 

Proionotbary  warbler.  Mot.  ffrotonotbariut  Oro.  pi.  Enl.  704.  S. 
WiU.  A.0  iii  24.3. 

Golden  luhged  warbler  Mot.  Chrysoptera.  Lin.  and  Mot.  fiaafronu. 
Gm.  Wilt.  A.  O.  ii.  15.  5.   Bonap.  A.  O.  i.  1. 39.  $ 

Teneuee  warbler.    Sykia  peregrvuu  Wils.  A.  O.  iii.  95.  2. 

NathvUle  warbler.    Sylvia  n^kapUla.  Wils.  A.  O.  iii.  97.  3. 

Orange  crowned  warbler.    Sylvia  celata.  Say.    Bonap.  A.  0.  i.  5. 3. 
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Stumus  Unicolor,    Temm.    PL  Col.  iii.  Viel.  Gal. 

PL  xci. 

All  black,  with  slight  purple  reflexions,  not  very 
brilliant.     South  of  Europe,  and  Egypt. 

Cape  Stare.     Stumus  Capeneie^  Enl.  280. 

Black;  white  beneath;  round  the  eye,  bare,  and  orange- 
coloured;  patch  of  white  on  side  of  face.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  St^  Contra^  of  Albin,  does  not  differ, 
but  is  of  the  East  Indies,  not  the  Cape. 

Magellanic  Stare*     St.  Militaris.  Enl.  113. 

Brown  above ;  chin,  breast,  and  upper  part  of  belly, 
crimson ;  white  about  the  head.     Straits  of  Magellan. 

Loumana  Stare.    St.  Ludovicianua.  Enl.  256. 

Brown  and  rufouskgray  above,  underneath  yellow; 
white  about  the  head ;  size  of  a  lark.  The  same  as 
Alatida  Magna.  Gm.  Catesb.  1.  83.,  StoumeUe  i 
coBier.     Vieil.  Gal.  pi.  xc.  and  Wils.  III.  xix.  2. 

Red  Oriole.  Oriolue  Ruber.  Qm.  UEtoumeau  i 
Camail  rouge.  Sonn.  Nouv.  9*  pL  Ixviii.  Ambly- 
ramphus  Tricolor.  Leach.  Zool.  Misc.  pi.  xxxvi. 

Head,  neck,  back,  and  thighs,  vermilion  red.  A  fine 
species  of  the  Steppes  of  Boenos  Ayres,  not  of  India, 
as  Sonnerat  affirms. 

The  Stumus  Cinelus  forms  a  genus,  as  the  reader 
has  seen  above,  near  the  thrushes :  the  Stumus 
Sericeus.  Brown,  III.  21.  is  rather  a  marten. 

The  Stumus  CoUaris  is  the  same  as  the  Alpine 
warbler  (Accentor).  TTie  Stumus  Carunculatus 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  placed  with  philedon. 
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The  species  mentioned  by  Osbec,  by  Hernandez, 
&c.,  are  but  ill  authenticated.  As  ibr  those  of  Pallas, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  figures.  The 
stares  of  Daudin  should  go  back  to  the  thrushes  and 
philedons,  and  his  quiscala  partly  to  the  martens  and 
partly  the  cassiques.  In  general,  Daudin  may  be  said 
to  have  completed  the  confusion  of  this  genus,  already 
very  badly  defined  by  his  predecessors.* 

We  see  no  sufficient  character  whereby  to  dis- 
tinguish accurately  from  the  conirostres  the  genera 
of  the  corvine  family,  which  have  all  the  same  internal 
structure,  the  same  external  organs,  and  are  charac- 
terized only  by  a  generally  larger  size,  which  enables 
them  sometimes  to  hunt  the  smaller  birds.  Their 
powerful  bill  is  most  frequently  compressed  at  the 
sides. 

These  genera  are  three  in  number,  the  crows, 
birds  of  paradise,  and  rollers. 

The  Crows.  (Corvus.  Lin.) 

Have  a  strong  bill,  more  or  less  flatted  at  the  sides ; 
the  nostrils  are  covered  with  stiff  hairs,  directed  for- 
ward.  They  are  subtle  birds,  whose  scent  is  very 
fine,  and  who  have,  in  general,  a  habit  of  taking  and 
hiding  things  which  are  even  useless  to  them,  as 
pieces  of  money,  &c. 

*  To  thete,  othen  have  added — 
§  Siumut  Dawricut.  Lath.     Gracula  Siwimia,  Pallas. 
J  Stumut  OUvaetut,  Lath.     Otbee. 
5  Stumui  Serkeut.  Lath,  pi  21.  Illuft.  Brown. 
§  Siumut  Vvidu.  Lath.     Otbec, 
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The  larger  species,  with  a  stronger  bill,  compared 
with  the  others,  and  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible 
more  arched,  are  more  especially  called  Crows.  Their 
tail  is  round  or  square. 

Hie  Raven  (Comas  Corax.  Lin.)  VaUl.  Ap.  pi.  51. 

Is  the  largest  bird  of  the  passerine  order  found  in 
Europe,  being  as  big  as  the  cock.  Its  plumage  is 
entirely  black,  the  tail  round,  the  back  of  the  upper 
mandible  arched  forward.  It  lives  more  retired  than 
the  other  species,  flies  well  and  high,  smeUs  carcasses 
at  a  league  distance,  and  feeds  moreover  on  all  sorts 
of  fruit  and  small  animals,  and  will  even  carry  off  the 
tenants  of  the  poultry-yard ;  builds  singly  on  high 
trees  or  sharp  rocks ;  is  easily  tamed,  and  will  learn  to 
speak  tolerably  well.  Its  flight  is  elevated  and  easy. 
It  seems  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  north  its  plumage  is  often  mixed  with  white 
(Ascan.  Ic.  Nat.  pi.  viii.)  It  is  then  the  Corvus 
LeucophcBus.    Temm.  Vieil.  Gal.  100. 

Enl.  AQ5  appears  to  be  simply  a  crow,  and  483  a 
young  rook.  M.  Temminck  thinks  that  the  figure 
cited  above  from  Levaillant  is  of  a  distinct  species, 
peculiar  to  Africa,  and  which  he  names  C.  MorUanus. 

The  Carrion  Grow.  (C.  Corone.  h.)  Enl.  495. 

Naum.  55. 

One-fourth    smaller  than  the    raven,  the  tail  more 
square,  and  the  bill  less  arched  above. 

M.  Temminck  makes  a  distinct  species  of  the 
Cape  Crow,  and  names  it  G.  Segetum. 
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The  Rook.  ( C.  Frugilegus.  Lin.)     EnL  484. 

Naum,  55. 

Still  a  little  smaller,  and  with  the  bill  more  straight 
and  pointed  than  the  carrion  crow.  Around  the  base 
of  the  beak  is  without  feathers,  except  during  the 
nonage  of  the  bird,  probably  owing  to  its  raking  the 
gi'ound  in  search  of  food.  These  two  species  live  in 
large  flocks,  and  assemble  together  to  build:  they 
devour  as  much  grain  as  insects.  They  are  found 
in  all  Europe,  but  they  remain  in  winter  only  in  die 
warmer  countries. 

Hooded  Crow.   (C.  Comix.  L.)    Enl.  76.     Naum. 

54. 

» 

Ashy,  with  the  head,  wings,  and  tail,  black;  less 
frugivorous  than  the  other  species ;  frequents  the  sea- 
shore, and  lives  on  shell-fish,  &c.  Naumann  tells  us, 
that  it  oflen  pairs  with  the  black  crow,  and  produces 
fertile  mules. 

Jackdaw.     (C.  Monedvla.     Ij.)    Enl.  523.     Naum. 

56.  1. 

Still  a  fourth  smaller  than  the  last,  being  nearly  the 
size  of  a  pigeon,  of  a  less  deep  black,  which  becomes 
ashy  round  the  neck,  and  under  the  belly ;  some- 
times also  entirely  black.  Builds  in  towers ;  lives  in 
flocks ;  has  the  same  food  and  habits  as  the  crows,  and 
oilen  associates  with  them.  The  birds  of  prey  have 
no  more  vigilant  enemy. 
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The  jackdaw  terminates  the  tribe  of  true  crows, 
because  its  upper  mandible  is  not  much  more  sensi- 
bly arched  than  the  lower.  But  to  this  tribe  we 
must  add. 

Chattering  Crow.    (Cwvtu  Jamaicensis.)  Om. 

Entirely  black ;  size  of  a  common  crow.  Comeille  a 
duvet  blancj  Downy  crow  of  Latham,  Corvue  Leu- 
cognaphalusy  Daud.  is  the  same,  furnished  with  fine 
white  down  at  the  base  of  the  feathers. 

WkUe-breaated  Crow.     Corvtis  Daurict$8.  Gm.    Enl. 

327. 

Black ;  head  and  throat,  glossed  with  blue ;  necK, 
breast,  and  belly,  white.  Twelve  inches.  Senegal, 
China,  and  Persia. 

Corvus  Scapulaius.    Daud.     Vaill.  53. 

Heretofore  classed  with  the  preceding  ;  but  M.  Tem- 
minck  thinks  them  distinct.  Scapulars,  white.   Africa. 

White-necked  Raven.  Lath.     Corvus  Albicollis.  Vail. 

50. 

Black,  with  white  patch  on  nape  and  sides  of  neck, 
eighteen  or  nineteen  inches.  S.  Africa.  It  might 
constitute  a  separate  subgenus,  from  its  compressed 
and  elevated  beak,  with  trenchant  back. 

Corvue  Splendens.  Vieil.     Temm.  pi.  col.  425. 

forehead,  mask,  and  throat,  lustrous  black;  head, 
^eeks,  nape,  and  breast,  ashen-gray,  reddish-tinted ; 
'beneath,  slate-colour ;  wings,  back,  and  tail,  lustrous 
*^3ck,  with  violet  and  purple  reflexions.     East  Indies. 
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Clarhfa  Craw.    Corvus  Columbianus.    Wils.    Amer. 

Om.iii.  pi.  20.  f.  2. 

General  colour  above,  light  silky  drab ;  breast  and 
belly,  dove-colour ;  vent,  white.  Banks  of  Columbia 
river. 

Corvus  NcLsums.  Temm.    PL   Col.  413. 

Beak,  very  bulky*  much  dilated  at  the  edges  of  the 
upper  mandible,  and  strongly  curved ;  nostrils,  naked ; 
all  the  plumage  black,  but  not  lustrous.  Island  of 
Cuba. 

Fish  Crotr:    Corvus  Ossifragus.  Wils.  Amer.  Om. 

V.  37.  2. 

Plumage,  wholly  black,  with  reflexions  of  steel-blue 
and  purple.  N.  America.  M.  Cuvier  seems  to  doubt 
its  difference  from  our  common  crow.* 

The  Pies.     (Pica.  Cuv.) 

Less  than  the  crows ;  have  also  the  upper  mandible 
more  arched  than  theirs,  and  the  tail  long  and 
cuneiform. 

*  M.  Temminck  has  the  following  additional  species  in  his  genus  Corbeaup 
PI.  Col.  70"*"",  Livniison. — 

CorvitM  Monknmt.    Vail.  51.  as  above  noticed. 

Corvus  Leucopkceus,  VieiL  Gal.  100.    Bore&Mt  of  Brinoa. 

Corvut  SegettatL  VaiL  O.  A.  52.,  above  meotioned. 

Corvus  Auttralit,    Lath.  Ind.  Sp.  2. 

Corvus  Enca.    Horsf.    Cat.  Java. 

Also  from  others, — 
Corvus  Metioamu.  Latb.    Vieil. 
Corvus  Clericus*    Lath.    Veil. 
^  Corvus  Versicolor.    Lath.     Vieil. 
Corvus  Spermoiogus.    Friich.  Vieil.    Var.  of  Corvui  moneduUu  Lath. 
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T^  Magpie.     (C.  Pica.   L.)    Enl.    488.     Naum. 

56.  2. 

Is  a  fine  bird,  of  a  silky  black,  reflecting  purple, 
blue,  and  gold ;  belly,  white,  and  a  large  spot  of  the 
same  'colour  over  the  eye.  Its  perpetual  chattering 
has  rendered  it  famous.  It  prefers  inhabited  places, 
and  feeds  on  ail  sorts  of  matter,  and  will  even  attack 
the  small  domesticated  birds. 

Senegal  Crow.      Corvus  Senegalensis.     Enl.    538. 

Violet  black  above ;  dusky  beneath ;  size  of  a  mag- 
pie.    Tail  longest  in  the  males.     Senegal. 

Cortme  Ventralis.  Shaw.     Vaill.  Afr.  55. 

Above,  glossy  black ;  belly,  thighs,  and  vent,  flesh- 
colour.     Said  to  be  from  South  Sea  Islands. 

RedrbUled  Jay,     Corvue  Erythrorhyncoa.    Enl.  622. 

better  Vail.  57- 

Body,  brown  above ;  white  beneath ;  head,  neck,  and 
breast,  black.    China. 

Cayenne  Jay,     Cortrue  Cayanus,  Enl.  373. 

Black ;  wings  and  tail,  violet ;  last  tipped  with  white ; 
head,  black,  with  some  white  spots.     Cayenne. 

Peruvian  Jay.     C  Peruvianua.  Enl.   625. 

Forehead,  blue ;   hind-head,   whitish  ;  green  above  ; 
yellow  beneath.     Peru. 

Blue  Crow.      Corvue  Cyaneus.    Pdl.      Vail.  Afr. 

58.   2. 

Top  of  head  to  nape,  glossy  deep-black ;  body,  ash* 

n2 
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colour ;    paler  beneath ;    wings  and   tail,   fine  blue. 
Mongolia. 

Rufous  Crow,     C.  Rufus.    Vail.  69. 

Body,  and  tail-coverts,  red-brown ;  wings,  black,  with 
broad  gray  stripe  ;  tail  long,  cuneiform. 

Paraguun  Jay.  Lath.  Corvus  Pileatus.  Illig. 
Acah6,  d^Azara.  pi.  col.  58.  Pica  Chrysops.  Vieil. 
Gal.  101. 

Top,  and  sides  of  head,  black,  soft,  and  velvety; 
above,  deep  blue  ;  beneath,  yellow ;  tail,  white  tip- 
ped.    Paraguay. 

Garrulus  Gubematruv.  Temm.  PI.  Col.  436. 

Head-tuft  like  a  military  plume.  M.  Temminck 
makes  this  a  jay. 

,   Corvus  Axureus,    Azara.  Temm.  PI.  Col.  108. 

Head  and  neck,  full  black ;  other  parts  of  body,  wings 
and  tail,  sky-blue.     Paraguay  and  Brazil. 

Corvus  Cyanopogon,    P.  Max.  Temminck.  PL  Col. 

109. 

A  long  coronal  tuft ;  forehead,  neck,  and  breast,  full 
black  ;  belly,  thighs,  and  under  wing-coverts,  white, 
or  whitish.     Brazil.* 

*  M.  Vieillot  admits  into  this  genus — 

Pica  AlbicoUit  Vieil.     Cortmt  Caiedonicus,    Lath. 

La  Pie  ffoiipette. 

Pica  O&vacea.  Vieil.    Corvut  OUvaceu?,    Lath. 

Corvus  Afneamu,    Lath. 

Pica  Vagabonda.  Vieil.     Coraciat  Vagabonda.  Lath. 

Corvus  Zani^.  Lath. 
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'  The  Jays.     (Garrulus.    Cuv.) 

Have  the  two  mandibles  but  little  elongated,  and 
terminated  by  a  sudden,  and  nearly  equal  bend. 
When  their  tail  is  cuneiform,  it  is  not  long,  and  the 
feathers  of  the  forehead,  generally  pliant  and  slender, 
are  more  or  less  elevated  when  the  bird  is  angry, 

77ie  Jay  of  Europe.     C.  Gkmdularius.    Lin.     Enl. 

481.     Naum.    58.  1. 

Is  a  fine  bird,  of  a  vinous  gray,  with  black  mousta- 
chios,  and  quills  particularly  remarkable  for  a  large 
spot  of  brilliant  blue,  striped  with  deeper  blue, 
which  forms  a  portion  of  the  wing-coverts.  The 
acorn  constitutes  its  principal  food.  It  is  one  of 
those  birds  which  evince  the  greatest  disposition  to 
the  imitation  of  all  kinds  of  sounds.  It  nestles  m 
our  woods,  and  lives  in  pairs,  or  in  small  flocks. 
Add 

Blue  Jay.   Carvus  Criatatus,  Enl.  529.  Viel.  Gal.  102. 

Blue,  above;  white,  underneath ;  black  streaks  on  side 
of  face,  and  crescent  on  the  breast.  Eleven  inches. 
America. 

Stellefs  Crow.     C.  SteUeri.  Vail.  Ois.  de  Par.,  and 

c.  I.  44. 

Purplc-greenish-black ;  blue  on  quill  feathers;  15 
inches.     North  America. 

Siberian  Crow.     C.  Sibiricus.  Enl.  608. 

Cinereous  above;  ferrugineous-orange  beneath;  tea 
inches.    Siberia. 
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C.  Infaustua  et  RussicuB.  Var.  Lath.  Cinereous  Crow. 
C  Canadensis.  Enl.  530,  and  a  variety.  Vail.  46. 

Brown,  above ;  pale  ash-colour,  underneath  ;  forehead 
and  throat,  dirty  yellow ;  10  i  inches.     Canada. 

ConsfAs  Cristatellus.  Vel.     Corviis  Cyanoleucus,  Pr. 

Max.  Temm.  PI.  Col.  193. 

Tuft  of  fine  curved  feathers,  and  plumes  of  full  deep 
black;  occiput,  nape,  neck,  and  breast,  blackish- 
brovm ;  back  and  scapulars,  bluish-brown;  underneath, 

light  yellowish  white.     Brazil. 

• 

Corvus  UUramarintis,  Cuv.    Garrulus  Ultrumarinus. 
C.  Bonap.  Temm.  PI.  Col.  469. 

Long  square  tail ;  head,  nape,  and  cheeks,  ultramarine; 
mantle  and  middle  of  back,  ashy,  shaded  with  ultnu 
marine ;  wings  and  tail,  last  colour ;  throat,  abdomen, 
and  tail-coverts,  whitish.     Mexico. 

Corvus  Floridaniis.  Ch.  Bonap.  I.  13.  1. 

Approximating  to  the  last,  but  the  blue  of  the  back  is 
more  lively,  and  all  the  azure  colours  have  more  bril- 
liancy. Wings,  in  proportion  to  tail,  longer.  North 
America. 

Corofis  Torquatus.     Garruie  TarquMe.  Temm.  PL 

Col.  444. 

An  extensive  white  space  on  all  the  neck,  breast,  and 
part  of  belly ;  black,  with  reflexions  of  polished  steel, 
on  all  other  parts  of  body,  wings,  and  tail.  New  Cale- 
donia, Celebes,  and  perhaps  Borneo.  * 

•  M.  VieiUot  has 
Garrtdut  MelanogatUr,  Ois.  de  Par.  Vail. 
Gamdus  Qgndacens. 
GarmUu  GiJenadattu. 
Gamdm  AwUum, 
Conmi  Purpurascent,  Lath. 
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The  Nutcrackers  (Caryocatactes.)  Cuv. 

Have  both  mandibles  equally  pointed  and  straights 
Only  one  is  known. 

The  NtUcracker.     (C.   Caryocatactes.  L.)     Enl.  50. 
Naum.  58.  2.     Vieil.  Gal.  105. 

Brown,  spotted  with  white  all  over  the  body.  Builds 
in  the  clefts  of  trees  in  elevated  tliick  woods }  climbs 
the  trees  and  pierces  the  bark,  like  the  woodpecker ; 
eats  all  sorts  of  fruit,  insects,  and  small  birds  ;  and 
comes  occasionally,  but  without  regularity,  in  large 
flocks  into  the  open  country.  It  is  famous  for  its 
confidence. 

« 

The  C  Hottentottus^  Enl.  326.,  appears  to  me  to  be 
allied  to  the  Tyrants.  C.  Balicassiusy  Enl.  603.,  is  a 
Drongo.  C.  Cahus^  Enl.  251,  is  a  Gymnocephale. 
C  Nova  GuinecB,  Enl.  629,  and  C  PaptiensiSf  Enl. 
630,  are  Choucaris.  The  C  Speciosu^  of  Shaw  is  the 
Chinese  Roller,  Enl.  620.  C.  Flaviventris,  Enl.  249, 
is  a  Tyrant.  C  Meadcanus  is  probably  a  Cassique, 
or  a  Weaver,  and  C.  Argyrophtalmus^  Brown.  111.  10,  is 
certainly  so.  C  Rufipennisj  Enl.  199,  is  a  blackbird, 
the  same  as  Turdus  Mario.  C  Cyanurus^  Enl.  355, 
C.  Brachyurus^  Enl.  257  ^^  8»  C.  GrallaHtiSj  Enl. 
702,  of  Shaw,  are  Pittse  and  Anteaters.  C  Caruncu- 
lattiSi  Daud.  is  a  Philedon. 

I  have  approximated  to  the  Blackbirds  C  PyrrhocoraWy 
Enl.  531,  and  to  the  Upupa;,  the  C  Gra/iulfis^  Enl. 
155.  I  believe  the  C  Eremita  not  to  exist.  The 
C.  CaribceuSy  Aldrov.  I.  788,i8  a  Bee-eater,  whose  de- 
scription has  been  used  by  Duterte  to  describe  an  object 
he  had  nearly  forgotten.  C.  Gi/mnocephalus,  T.  CoL 
3379  appears  to  me  to  be  of  the  Dentirostral  family. 
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The  Temia.  VailL 

Have,  with  the  carriage  and  tail  of  the  pies,  an  ele- 
vated bill,  with  the  upper  mandiUe  gibbous,  and  the 
base  furnished  with  velvety  feathers  almost  like  the 
Birds  of  Paradise. 

The  most  anciently  known,  (Carvw  Varians. 
Lath.)  Vail.  Afr.  56.  VieU.  Gal.  106,  is  of  a 
bronze-green,     ft  is  found  in  India  and  Africa. 

M.  Vieillot  has  called  this  genus  Crypsirina.  Gal. 
106.  Dr.  Horsfield,  Phrenotrix.  M.  Temminck 
unites  Temia  to  Olaucopis. 

Add, 

GlaucapU  Leucopterus,     Temm.  pL  col.  265. 

Size  of  our  European  jay ;  all  the  plumage  perfect 
black,  except  a  white  band  on  the  wing  parallel  with 
the  body,  and  a  white  stripe  on  the  external  barb  of 
the  first  two  secondaries  of  the  wing.  Length,  fourteen 
inches.     Sumatra. 

Glaucopis  Temnura,    Tern.  PI.  Col.  337- 

Plumage,  dusky  black,  shaded  with  dark  gray  ;  tail 
curiously  scolloped.     India.  P 

The  Glaucopis.     Forster. 

Have  the  same  bill,  and  the  same  carriage;  but 
under  the  base  of  the  bill,  hang  two  fleshy  caruncles. 
The  species  known  ( Glaucopis  Ginerea.  Wattle- 
bird.  Lath.  Syn.  I.  pi.  14.)  is  of  New  Holland ;  as 
large  as  a  pie  ;  blackish,  and  with  wedged  tail.     It 
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lives  on  insects  and  berries  ;  perches  little.  Its  flesh 
is  considered  excellent 

Bechstein    substitutes    for    OUmcopk    the  name 

CaUcMis. 

• 

The  Rollers.      Coracias.  Lin. 

Have  the  bill  strong,  compressed  towards  the  end, 
and  the  point  a  little  crooked  ;  the  nostrils,  oblong, 
placed  at  the  edge  of  the  feathers,  and  not  covered 
by  them ;  the  feet,  short  and  strong.  They  are  birds 
of  the  Old  Continent,  very  like  the  jays,  in  their 
manners,  and  the  loose  plumes  of  the  forehead.  Their 
colours  are  lively,  but  seldom  harmonious.  Their 
anatomy  presents  certain  peculiarities  which  approxi- 
mate them  to  the  king-fishers  and  pies ;  such  as  two 
notches  on  the  sternum,  a  single  pair  of  muscles  at 
the  lower  larynx,  and  a  membranous  stomach. 

The  name  Coracias,  consecrated  by  the  authority 
of  Linnaeus,  has  been  changed  by  M.  Vieillot,  into 
that  of  Galgulus,  which,  among  the  ancient  Latins, 
belonged  to  the  Oriole. 

The  Rollers,  properly  so  called. 

Have  the  bill  straight,  and  more  high  than  broad  in 
all  the  species. 

We  have  one  in  Europe, 

Garrulous  Roller.     ( Coracias   GarruUi.  hin.)    Enl. 

480. 

Sea-green,   with  back   and   scapulars,   fawn-colour; 
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pure  blue  on  the  tip  of  wing ;  pretty  nearly  the  size 
of  the  jay.  It  is  a  very  wild  bird,  though  sociable 
enough  with  its  consimilars ;  it  is  clamorous,  nestles 
in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  quits  us  in  winter.  It 
lives  on  worms,  insects,  and"  small  frogs. 

Some  foreign  rollers  have,  like  ours,  the  tail  square ; 
but  still  the  external  taU-quills  in  our  roller  are  a  little 
elongated  in  the  male,  which  is  the  first  indication  of 
their  great  elongation  in  many  other  species. 

Bengal  Roller.     C.BengaJenais.  Enl.  385. 

Top  of  the  head,  green ;  hind  part  of  neck  and  back, 
fulvous ;  lower  part  of  back,  blue ;  belly,  blue-green ; 
throat,  reddish  white.  The  same  as  Indica^  Eldw.  326, 
and  Albin's  figure,  1. 17)  cited  under  caudata. 

Coraciaa  Viridis     Nob.  Vail.  I.  36.  Vieil. 

Gal.  110. 

Forehead  and  throat,  reddish  white ;  top  of  head  and 
neck,  of  back,  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  and  under- 
neath, aquamarine.    East  Indies. 

Coracias  TetnminckiL  Vail.  pi.  6. 

Tuft  of  feathers  on  bead,  aquamarine ;  neck,  throat, 
underneath,  cropper,  and  tail,  indigo-blue;  back, 
scapulars,  and  wings,  full  green. 

Ab^/ssinian  Roller.     C.  Abyssinica^  Enl.  626. 

Head,  neck,  and  wing-coverts,  green;  shoulders, 
quills,  and  rump,  blue;  back,  brown;  18  inches. 
Abyssinia.    '  C.  Senegala.   EnL  326.  Edw.  837*  i"  & 
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variety.  C  Caudata  is  an  individual  disfigured  by 
the  head  of  Bengalensis.   (Vail.  loc.  cit.  p.  105.) 

Coracias  Cyanogaster.    Cuv.     Vail.  Ois.  de  Par. 

pi.  26. 

Head,  neck,  and  breast,  red,  shaded  with  green ; 
beneath,  crupper,  and  wing-coverts,  blue  ;  tail,  green. 
Africa. 

Cot.  Caffra^  where  Shaw  cites,  Edw.  320,  is  a 
hUuMntd,  (Turdus  Nitens.)  C.  Sinensis,  Enl.  630, 
from  its  notched  bill,  must  also  be  approximated  either 
to  the  blackbirds  or  shrikes.  M.  Temmnick  makes  it  a 
PyrolL  Shaw  thinks  that  C  Viridis.  Lath,  is  a 
King-fisher.  C.  Sirepera  and  C  Varia.  Lath,  are 
Cassicans.  C  Mititaris  and  C  Scutata^  Shaw,  are 
Piauhaus.  C  Mewicana.  Seb.  1,  pi.  64.  f.  5.  is  the 
Jay  of  Canada.  C  Cayana.  Enl.  616.  is  a  Ta- 
nager.* 

The  Rolles.     (Colaeis.  Cuv.) 

Differ  from  the  rollers  by  a  shorter  bill,  more  arched, 
and  especially  enlarged  at  its  base,  so  as  to  be  less 
high  there  than  broad. 

*  The  following  have  been  named  clsewhe 
Cifrtteim  DoeUk,  Lath. 
CarwemiCcetuletL  Lath. 
CbracMf  PHom.  Lath. 
CcToaoiCyanea  Lath. 
Coraan  PutOa.  Lath. 
Galgiims  Medmopt.  YwA.  Vail.  30. 
Coracku  Nigra,  Lath. 
CoMciat  Skriita.  Lath. 
Cormcieu  Paejfica,  Lath. 
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Oriental  Roller,     {C.OrienUdis.  619.) 

Head  and  neck,  brown;  green-brown  above;  blue- 
green  underneath ;  quills,  blue  and  black ;  size  of  a 
jay.     East  Indies. 

Madagascar  Roller.     (C.  Madagascariensis.     Enl. 

601.) 

Plumage  in  general,  rusty  purplish-brown ;  rump  and 
vent,  blue>green  ;  tail,  blue-green ;  tip,  blackish. 

African  Roller.  (C.  Afra.  Lath.) 

Pale  cinnamon  above ;  paler  beneath  ;  quills,  blue  ; 
tail,  tipped  black.    Eight  and  a  half  inches.     Africa.* 

Birds  of  Paradise.   (Paradisea.  L.) 

Have,  like  the  corvi,  a  straight,  compressed,  strong, 
toothless  bill,  and  the  nostrils  covered ;  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clinfiate  they  inhabit,  and  which  ex- 
tends itself  to  the  birds  of  many  genera,  has  given 
the  feathers  which  cover  the  nostrils  a  sort  of  velvet 
texture,  and  frequently  a  metallic  brilliancy,  while  it 
has,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  developed  the  feathers 
of  many  parts  of  the  body.  These  birds  are  origin- 
ally  from  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
At  first  they  were  only  to  be  obtained  from  the  bar- 
barians of  those  countries,  who  prepared  them  for 
making  fans,  and  cut  off  the  feet  and  wings,  so  that 

*  M.  Vieilloty  who  calls  this  genus  Eubystoicub,  has  placed  here : 

EurtftiomutCyemocoUii.  Vail.  O.  dePar.  pi.  96. ' 

EutygUjmm  Gtdam.  Vieil. 

Euryiiomut  Purpwrascent*  Vieil    Vail.  Oi».  do  Par.  35. 
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it  was  thought,  for  some  time,  in  Europe,  that  the  first 
species  was  really  without  these  members,  and  lived 
altogether  in  the  air,  supported  by  the  long  feathers 
of  the  sides.  Some  travellers,  however,  having  pro- 
cured perfect  specimens  of  some  species,  it  is  now 
known  that  their  wings  and  feet  indicate  the  station 
to  which  we  assign  them.  They  are  said  to  feed  on 
firuits,  and  especially  to  seek  spices.  Some  have  the 
feathers  of  the  sides  silky,  and  of  great  length,  form- 
ing a  fan  larger  than  the  body,  whidh  gives  such  a 
resistance  to  the  wind  that  these  birds  are  often 
carried  away  by  it,  in  spite  of  their  efforts ;  and  have, 
moreover,  two  barbed  threads  adhering  to  the  croup, 
and  running  out  as  far,  or  farther,  than  the  feathers 
of  the  flanks. 

The  Great  Bird  of  Paradise.     {P.  Apoda.  L.)  Enl. 
254.     Vaill.  Ois.  de  Par.  PI.  1.     VaU.  pi.  1. 

As  large  as  a  thrush ;  moronne  colour,  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  and  neck,  yellow ;  round  the  bill 
and  throat,  emerald-green  ;  the  male  of  this  species 
has  the  long  bundles  of  yellow  feathers  used  by  the 
ladies  in  dress.     There  is  a  race  rather  less. 

The  Red  Bird  of  Paradise.    Par.  Rubra.  Vail.  pi. 

6.     Vieil.  pi.  3. 

With  the  lateral  plumes  of  a  bright  red,  and  the 
threads  wider,  and  concave  on  one  side. 

In  the  other  birds  of  paradise  we  still  find  threads ; 
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but  the  feathers  of  the  sides,  though  a  little  elongated, 
do  not  exceed  the  tail  in  length. 

King  Paradise  Bird.   (Paradisea  Regia.)    Enl.  496. 

Vail.  7.  Vieil,  5. 

As  large  as  a  sparrow;  moronne-purjile ;  a  band 
across  the  breast ;  the  extremity  oS  the  feathers  of 
the  sides,  and  the  barbs  which  widen  the  end  of  the 
two  long  threads,  emerald-green. 

This  M.  Vieillot  makes  his  genus  Cincinnurus. 

Magnijicent  Paradise  Bird.     {Par.  MagniJUxu) 
Sonnerat.  98.  Enl.  631.  Vail.  9-  Vieil.  4. 

Moronne  above ;  green  underneath  and  on  the  flanks. 
The  quills  of  the  wings,  yellow ;  a  bundle  of  straw- 
coloured  feathers  on  each  side  of  the  neck ;  another 
more  yellow  opposite  the  fold  of  the  wing. 

Others  again  have  slender  but  short  feathers  on 
the  flanks,  and  are  destitute  of  threads  at  the  crupper. 

OoUUn-easted  Paradise  Bird.  (Par.  Aurea.  Gm.  Sex* 
setacea.  Shaw.)  Sonnerat.  pL  97-  £nl.  633. 
Vail.  12.  Viea.  6.  et  Galer.  97- 

As  large  as  a  blackbird ;  black ;  a  golden-green  breast- 
plate on  the  throat,  terminated  by  a  small  disk  of 
webs  golden-green. 

M.  Vieillot  makes  of  this  species  his  genus  Paroti  a. 
Gal.  67. 

Others,  in  fine,  have  neither  thread,  nor  elongated 
feathers  on  tlie  flanks. 
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Superb  Paradise  Bird,  {Par.  Superba.)  Sonnerat.  96. 
Enl-  632.  VaU.  14.  Viefl.  7.  Galer.  98. 

The  feathers  of  the  scs^ulars  are  nevertheless  pro- 
longed into  a  sort  of  mantlet,  which  can  cover  the 
wings,  and  those  of  the  breast,  into  a  sort  of  coat  of 
arms,  pendant*  and  furcated.  All  the  plumage  is 
black,  except  the  pectoral  coat,  which  is  of  a  brilliant 
bumished-steel-green. 

Golden  Paradise  Bird,  {Par.  Awrea.   Sh.    Oriolus 
aureus.  Gm.)  Edw.  112.  Vail.  18.  VieU.  11. 

Has  no  extraordinary  development  of  plmnage, 
and  is  only  recognized  by  the  velvet  of  the  feathers 
which  cover  the  nostrils.  The  male  is  of  a  most  lively 
orange,  the  throat  and  primaries  of  the  wings  being 
black.  The  female  is  brown,  instead  of  orange. 
M.  Vieillot's  genus,  Lophorina. 

I  refer  to  the  black-birds,  Paradiscea  Ovlaris^ 
Lath.,  or  Nigra,  Gm.  Vail.  20.  21.  Vieil.  8.  and  9., 
and  Leueoptera,  Lath,  to  the  Cassicans.  Par.  Cha- 
lyhtm.  Enl.  663.  Sonn.  97.  Vail.  23.  Vieil.  10. 
Cirrhata.  Aldrov.  is  too  much  mutilated  to  be  cha- 
racterized; and  Furcatay  Lath.,  appears  to  be  an 
imperfect  individual  of  Superba. 

*  M.  VieUIot  distinguishes — 
Oueau  de  Paradis  noir.  Valeatyn. 
Paraduea  Alba.  Lath. 
Para^sea  Minor  Papuana,  Lath. 
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Dr.  Latham  eDumerates  twenty  specifis  and  varieties 
of  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  lamenting  the  imperfection 
of  their  descriptions,  from  the  little  knowledge  to  be 
obtained  concerning  them.  He  adds  a  hope  that 
future  naturalists  or  travellers  visiting  New  Guinea, 
may  be  capable  of  discriminating  the  subjects  found 
there,  and  thus  suppljring  the  present  desiderata  in 
this  department  of  ornithology.  He  has,  besides  those 
we  have  mentioned — 

Doubffid  Paradise  Bird. 
Hadded  Paradite  Bird. 
EmeraUUbreatUd  Paradise  Bird. 
FrotUd  ParadiMe  Bird. 
Crisped  Paradise  Bird, 
Twdve-wired  ParaSse  Bird. 


X  / 
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Et'i,  Fissbvsb^s. 


SUPPLEMENT  ON  THE  CONIROSTRES. 


The  first  genus  to  be  considered  in  this  family,  is  that  of 
the  La&ks.  To  the  very  brief  indication  of  their  generic 
chamcters  in  the  text,  we  may  add,  that  they  are  distinguished 
by  a  cylindrical  and  subiUated  bill,  furnished  at  the  base 
with  small  feathers,  directed  forwards,  and  completely  cover- 
ing the  nostrils.  Thisbillis  straight  in  some,  and  more  or  less 
arched  in  others ;  the  nostrils  are  rounded,  and  half  closed 
by  a  membrane ;  the  tongue  is  cartilaginous,  and  cleft  at  the 
point ;  the  hinder  daw  is  straight,  or  nearly  so,  acuminated, 
and  usually  longer  than  the  thumb.  The  first  temex  is  some- 
times shorter  than  the  fourth  ;  but  more  generally  they  are 
of  equal  length ;  the  second  and  third  are  the  longest  of  all. 
There  are  two  secondaries,  nearly  as  long  as  the  primaries, 
notched  on  the  end,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  feathers. 
There  are  four  toes,  three  before  and  one  behind. 

All  the  larks  nestle  on  the  ground ;  and  the  majority  rise 
so  high  that  they  are  often  lost  sight  of,  and  sing  during  their 
flight  Some  of  them  perch,  but  not  often ;  they  are  semi- 
nivorous,  insectivorous,  and  herbivorous,  and  they  swallow 
grains  entire;  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Some  naturalists  have  divided  the  larks  into  three  sections, 
according  to  certain  differences  of  conformation  observable  in 
the  bill.  The  first  of  these  differences  is  that  the  bill  is 
conical,  straight,  or  nearly  so,  more  high  than  wide  at  the 
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base,  and,  on  the  whole,  rather  slender ;  the  second  is  when 
the  bill  is  gross,  more  high  than  wide,  and  gently  carving 
into  an  arch ;  the  third  is  when  the  bill  is  long  and  very 
arched.  As  these  divisions,  however,  are  not  recognised  in 
the  *^  Regne  Animal,^  we  shall  pursue,  in  noticing  the  species, 
the  order  adopted  there,  adding  such  accounts  of  others,  not 
mentioned  by  oiu:  author,  as  may  prove  interesting. 

The  first  to  be  noticed  is  the  sky,  or  ^Id  lark,  also  some- 
times called  the  common  lark,  and  to  which  naturalists  have, 
as  usual,  added  a  crowd  of  epithets.  Notwithstanding  that 
it  is  so  common  in  our  climates,  it  has  not  unfrequently  been 
confounded  with  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  One  cause 
of  this  is,  that  its  plumage  is  at  once  extremely  varied,  and 
yet  it  presents  no  prominent  colour,  or  even  a  very  decided 
tint  of  any  kind ;  another  reason  of  this  uncertainty  is,  that, 
in  many  cases,  authors  of  works  on  natural  history  have 
thought  that  they  might  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
describing  a  bird  so  very  generally  known.  This  mode  of 
avoiding  the  difficulties  and  the  tediousness  of  a  minute 
description,  is  convenient  enough  to  a  writer,  in  the  way  of 
saving  trouble,  but  it  is  calculated  to  abridge  the  utility  of 
his  work.  The  object  of  the  naturalist  is  to  instruct,  as  well 
as  to  amuse ;  and,  therefore,  accurate  descriptions,  however 
tiresome,  are  yet  necessary.  A  foreigner  has  just  right  to 
complain  of  an  author  of  this  kind,  who  does  not  extend  his 
views  beyond  the  circle  of  his  native  country,  and  endeavour 
to  render  his  book  one  of  general  instruction.  Now,  in  the 
instance  in  question,  the  species  of  whidi  we  are  speaking,  is 
a  stranger  to  America ;  and  a  native  of  that  country  would 
have  some  reason  to  find  fault  with  an  European  naturalist 
who  should  neglect  to  'describe  it.  In  this  respect  the  work 
of  Brisson  is  valuable,  fiom  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  its 
descriptions ;  and  though  not  adapted  to  be  read  through  with 
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pleasure,  is  extremely  useful  for  the  purposes  of  consultation. 
Actuated  by  similar  vievs,  we  have  endeavoured  to  render 
our  book  worthy  of  general  approbation,  by  combining  close 
description  with  matter  more  popular  and  entertaining ;  and, 
by  separating  the  two  departments,  we  trui^  to  have  succeeded 
better  in  our  object  In  the  latter  part  we  have,  in  general, 
rather  avoided  minute  description ;  but  as  in  the  ^^  Regne 
Animal^  itself  the  descriptions,  in  consequence  of  the  original 
plan  of  that  work,  are  often  purposely  imperfect,  it  is  necessary, 
occasionally,  to  attempt  to  supply  such  deficiencies  in  the 
present  portion  of  our  own.  To  our  author^s  account,  there- 
fore, of  this  lark,  we  beg  to  add  the  following  particulars. 

The  length  of  the  sky-lark  is  usually  about  six  inches  ten 
lines  from  the  extremity  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the  tail ;  the 
extended  wings,  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  in  a  state  of 
repose,  they  reach  to  two-thirds  of  the  tail ;  the  twelve  quills 
of  the  latter  are  two  inches  nine  lines,  with  the  exception  of 
the  middle  ones,  which  being  a  little  shorter  than  the  lateral, 
render  the  tail  slightly  forked.  The  claw  of  the  posterior 
toe  is  sometimes  nearly  two  inches  long  ;  it  appears  long^  in 
proportion  to  the  age  of  the  bird ;  for  in  a  bird  of  eighteen 
months  old,  it  is  usually  no. more  than  six  lines ;  of  the  three 
anterior  toes  the  lateral  are  slightly  arched,  while  the  middle 
one  is  straight. 

A  mixture  of  blackish  and  of  gray, '  tinted  with  red  and 
dirty  whitie,  constitute,  properly  speaking,  the  colour  of  the 
upper  plumage  of  the  sky-lark.  A  narrow  band  of  reddish 
white  passes  above  the  eyes,  on  each  side  of  the  head ;  the 
throat  is  white ;  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  all  the  under 
parts  of  the  body,  reddish  white,  with  longitudinal  blackish 
spots.  The  small  upper  wing-ooverts  are  gray,  tinted  with 
reddish,  and  bordered  with  white;  the  large  coverts,  the 
most  remote  from  the  body,  have  a  fawn-coloured  border, 
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around  a  brown  ground,  and  those  which  are  nearest  have  a 
gray  brown  ground,  the  extremity  being  fawn-colour  on  the 
border.  The  quills  of  the  wing  are  brown,  their  external 
edge  fawn,  just  tipped  with  white,  and  the  last  three  or  four 
nearest  the  body,  have  a  deeper  shade,  and  their  internal  edge 
is  fawn.  The  upper  half  of  the  bill  is  blackish,  and  the 
lower  rather  whitish. 

The  male  is  a  little  brownerthan  the  female ;  he  has  a  sort 
of  black  collar,  and  his  hinder  claw  is  longer.  He  is  also 
something  more  bulky,  although  the  heaviest  of  the  larks 
rarely  weighs  above  two  ounces ;  the  stomach  of  these  birds 
is  fleshy,  and  tolerably  ample  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of 
the  body. 

Some  individuals  have  more  or  less  of  reddish,  and  more  or 
less  of  the  wing-^^uills  edged  with  this  colour.  There  are  also 
in  this  species  certain  individual  varieties  more  strongly 
decided :  first,  the  tDhiie  lark  ;  secondly,  the  black  lark ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  Isa^Ua  lark,  which  last  is  not  found  so 
frequently  as  the  first.  This  tint  may  possibly  be  produced 
by  the  age  of  the  bird ;  for  all  the  species  of  Alauda  exhibit 
variati<ms  in  the  plumage  as  they  grow  older,  and  before  they 
become  entirely  white  pass  through  this  colour.  M.  Pioot 
la  Peyrouse  has  observed  many  that  were  variegated  with 
isabella  on  their  ordinary  plumage,  and  others  with  isabeUa 
and  white.  ^ 

The  common  lark  is  the  musician  of  the  fields ;  its  delight- 
ful song,  like  a  hymn  of  joy,  announces  the  approaching 
spring,  and  accompanies  the  earliest  blush  of  mgrning.  It  is 
heard  from  the  very  commencement  of  those  fine  days  which 
succeed  the  cold  and  gloom  of  winter ;  and  its  notes  are  the 
first  which  strike  upon  the  ear  of  the  vigilant  cultivator  of 
the  ground.  The  matin  song  of  the  lark  was  in  ancient 
Greece  the  signal  for  the  reaper  to  commence  his  labours. 
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which  he  suspended  during  that  portion  of  the  day  in 
which  die  ardours  of  a  summer^s  noon  imposed  silence  on 
the  hird.  The  lark  is  always  silent  during  the  noon  ;  but 
when  the  sun  b^ns  to  verge  towards  the  west,  it  fills  the  air 
anew  with  its  varied  and  sonorous  modulations.  It  is  silent 
when  the  sky  is  overcast  and  the  weather  rainy ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  it  sings  during  the  entire  of  the  fine 


like  all  other  species  of  the  feathered  class,  the  song  in  the 
lark  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  male;  he  rises  almost 
perpendicularly,  and  by  starts,  in  the  air,  and  describes,  in 
rising,  a  sort  of  screw-like  curve.  He  often  mounts  very  high, 
always  8inging,and  forcing  his  voice  in  proportion  as  he  recedes 
from  die  earth,  so  that  he  is  easily  heard,  even  when  he  is 
searcdy  visible ;  he  sustains  himself  a  long  time  in  the  air, 
descends  slowly  as  far  as  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  then  precipitates  himself  downward  like  an  arrow.  His 
voice  grows  feeble  in  proportion  as  he  approaches  the  earth> 
and  he  becomes  completely  mute  as  soon  as  he  alights 
upon  it. 

From  a  certain  elevation  in  the  air  the  male  is  observed,  in 
the  season  of  reproduction,  to  look  out  for,  and  attract  some 
female.  When  he  has  succeeded  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
one,  the  latter  from  below  regards  him  earnestly  for  some 
Utde  time,  and  then  flutters  lightly  towards  the  place  where 
she  observes  him  about  to  alight.  Constancy,  however,  is  no 
diaracteristic  of  this  species  of  birds,  and  their  unions  are  but 
transitory.  We  must  not  search  amongst  tiiem  for  those 
models  of  tender  affecticm  and  fidelity,  so  often  to  be  found 
in  some  other  divisions  o[  the  featiiered  race. 

The  female,  when  fecundated,  very  soon  makes  her  nest : 
she  conceals  it  carefully  between  two  lumps  of  aurth.  It  is 
flat,  not  very  concave,  and  nearly  devoid  of  firmness  or  con- 
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sistenoe.  It  is  composed  of  grass,  small  dried  lootsi  and  the 
hair  of  cattle.  The  eggs,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five,  have 
brown  spots  on  a  greyish  ground.  The  female  hatches  only 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  and  in  somewhat  less  time  than 
that  the  young  ones  are  in  a  state  to  quit  the  nest,  and  disi- 
pense  with  her  farther  care.  After  having  fed  them  for  a  few 
days,  she  instmets  them  how  to  procure  their  food,  and 
makes  them  leave  the  nest  before  they  are  entirely  covered 
with  feathers.  The  fowler  is  often  deceived  by  this,  not 
finding  in  the  nest  the  young  ones,  which  but  a  few  days 
before  he  had  viewed  recently  broken  iiom  the  shell,  and 
almost  entirely  naked. 

The  vernal  amours  of  the  larks  leave  them  sufBdent  time 
to  have  several  broods  in  the  summer.  With  us,  and  in 
France  and  (Germany,  they  have  usually  but  two :  but  in 
more  southern  countries,  as  Italy,  for  instance,  they  have 
three ;  the  first  in  the  commencement  of  May,  the  second  in 
July,  and  the  third  in  August 

The  first  nourishment  taken  by  the  young  larks  ia  com- 
posed of  chrysalides,  of  worms,  of  caterpiUars,  and.even  of 
the  eggs  of  locusts.  This  last  aort  of  food  makes  them  in 
high  consideration  in  the  countries  which  are  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  those  insects.  They  were  on  this  account  consi- 
dered as  sacred  birds  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  the 
locusts  still  create,  as  they  do  in  many  other  countries  of  the 
Levant,  incalculable  ravages.  The  services  which  the  same 
birds  render  to  us,  in  destroying  the  germs  of  the  generations 
of  many  species  of  insects  which  devastate  our  crops,  should 
induce  us  to  spare  them  a  little  more. 

When  they  are  adult,  the  larks  feed  principally  on  different 
grains,  herbs,  and  vegetable  substances  in  generaL  They 
seldom  go  to  water,  but  quench  their  thirst  most  generally  by 
inhaling  the  dew-drops. 
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When  people  are  desirous  of  bringing  up  the  young  of  this 
species,  they  feed  them  with  paste,  made  of  meat  atid  crumb 
of  bread,  bruised  hemp  seed,  and  with  crumb  of  bread  and 
beeTs  heart  hashed.  This  paste  is  improved  by  an  admixture 
of  poppy  seed  grated.  In  Fhuiders  they  feed  the  young  larks 
I  with  this  seed  moistened.    As  soon  as  they  begin  to  sing  they 

I  are  fed  with  sheep^s  heart,   or  boiled  meat  hashed  with  hard 

eggs,  to  which  Olina  recommends  the  addition  of  com,  of 
spdt  and  oats  properly  cleaned,  miUet,  flax  seed,  poppy,  and 
hemp  seed  bruised,  and  steeped  in  milk.  They  are  in  course 
of  time  accustomed  to  liveon  grain  of  every  kind ;  but  Frisch 
tells  us,  that  when  they  receive  nothing  but  hemp  seed,  they  are 
liaUe  to  become  black.  It  is  said  that  mustard  seed  produces 
a  oQDtrary  effect.  We  are  assured  by  Frisch,  that  they  have 
this  peculiar  instinct,  to  taste  their  food  with  the  tongue 
before  they  eat  it 

The  males  are  brought  up  in  aviaries,  or  spacious  cages, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  their  song  throughout  the  whole  year. 
They  have  sufficient  memory  and  flexibility  of  throat  to 
retain  and  imitate  foreign  sounds,  and  to  repeat  them  more 
agreeably  than  almost  any  other  bird  can  do.  At  Paris,  a 
lark  has  been  seen  which  could  whistle  distinctly  seven  airs 
after  the  bird  organ. 

The  males  intended  to  be  preserved  for  singing,  should  be 
taken  in  October  or  November ;  but  their  voice  does  not 
acquire  its  full  developement  until  after  two  years.  If  they 
are  taken  large,  their  wings  must  be  tied,  lest  by  springing 
violently  they  should  break  their  heads  against  the  roof  of 
their  cage;  but  it  is  better  to  cover  it  with  stuff  of  some  kind, 
to  prevent  the  danger  of  killing  themselves,  by  following 
their  natural  habit  of  rising  perpendicularly.  The  cage 
should  be  without  any  cross  stick,  and  furnished  at  bottom 
with  firesh  turf,  often  renewed.    Another  indispensable  pre- 
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caution  is  to  place  fine  sand  within  their  reach,  in  whidi  the 
larks  are  fond  of  rolling,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  little  insects 
which  incommode  them.  They  soon  become  so  familiar  as  to 
eat  out  of  the  hand,  on  the  table,  &c. 

The  lark  usually  lives  nine  or  tm  years  in  a  state  of  cap^ 
tivity,  and  sometimes  longer.  Instances  have  been  known  of 
their  having  attained  even  to  four-and-twenty  years.  Albertua 
Magnus  was  of  opinion,  that  towards  its  ninth  year  the  lark 
lost  its  sight.  Like  all  other  birds  in  a  state  of  captivity,  it 
is  subject  to  epilepsy  ;  from  which  circumstance  the  ancient 
physicians  imagined  that  its  flesh  was  injurious  to  those 
persons  who  were  attacked  by  this  terrible  malady.  They 
regarded  it,  however,  as  a  specific  against  gravel,  stone,  and 
colic.  In  our  times,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  said  to 
produce  the  latter  complaint ;  and  probably  there  is  as  much 
truth  in  one  statement  as  in  the  other. 

The  lark,  however,  is  generally  considered  as  an  wholesome, 
delicate,  and  light  food.  It  is  prepared  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  on  which,  as  we  are  not  writing  a  book  of  cookery,  we 
shall  forbear  to  dwell.  We  must  therefore  return  to  our 
proper  province,  which  is  nature. 

The  extreme  elongation  of  the  hinder  claw  of  the  lark  in  a 
right  line,  gives  the  bird  a  facility  in  walking,  but  renders  it 
incapable  of  seizing  the  branches  of  trees,  and  perching.  Its 
walk  and  attitude  are  neat  and  graceful.  It  sometimes  forms 
a  little  tuft  by  elevating  the  feathers  of  its  head. 

The  larks  are  dispersed  through  the  fields  during  the 
whole  of  the  fine  season,  but  assemble  in  large  flocks  in 
autumn  and  winter.  They  then  become  very  fat ;  for  the 
period  of  their  amours,  their  scmg,  and  their  breeding,  being 
gone  by,  they  keep  continually  on  the  ground,  and  have  no 
other  occupation  than  that  of  taking  nutriment. 

Th«e  numerou.  uaemblage.  a»  only  prepHmtory  to  n 
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approaching  departure  with  a  part  of  the  birds  which  com- 
poae  them.  The  majority  of  naturalists  have  denied,  without 
reason,  that  the  hurks  are  birds  of  passage.  They  have  been 
met  at  sea  in  crossing  the  Mediterranean,  and  several  of  them 
have  dropped  upon  the  decks  of  vessels.  The  island  of  Malta, 
and  other  eastern  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  serve  them  as 
resting  places ;  and  they  terminate  their  voyage  on  the  coasts 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  from  where  they  spread  even  into 
Nubia,  and  over  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  into  Abyssinia. 

These  migrations  of  the  larks  have  been  noticed  by  several 
scientific  observers.  M.  Thevenot  has  seen  them  arrive  in 
Egypt  The  Chevalier  Desmazis,  quoted  by  Montbeillard, 
was  an  ocular  witness  of  their  passage  in  the  island  of  Malta. 
M.  Lottinger,  an  ornithologist  of  some  eminence,  has  observed 
a  oonsidaable  passage  of  them  every  year  in  Lorraine,  termi- 
nating precisely  at  the  time  in  which  they  arrived  in  Malta, 
at  which  time  very  few  are  seen  in  Lorraine,  and  the  emigrants 
detach  with  them  many  that  are  bom  in  the  country.  In 
fine,  all  the  fowlers  who  are  capable  of  obsexvation  make  the 
same  remark. 

But  though  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  respecting  the 
emigration  of  the  larks,  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  this 
emigration  is  but  partial,  and  that  a  great  niunber  of  them 
remain  in  the  countries  in  which  they  have  been  bom. 
Similar,  however,  is  the  case  of  many  other  species  of  birds, 
as  well  as  the  larks,  part  of  which  migrate,  while  part  remain 
sedentary.  We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  motive  and  cause 
whidi  determine  this  separation  in  the  same  family,  and 
produce  effects  so  very  different  in  the  same  animals.  To 
discover  these  would  be  an  object  worthy  of  the  researches  of 
a  true  philosopher,  of  an  observer  of  expanded  mind,  who 
studies  nature  in  her  own  proper  and  immense  domain,  and 
does  not  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabinet,  with  the  inanimate 
relics  of  her  productions,  founding  his  pretensions  to  science 
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on  the  arrangemeiit  of  symxaamen,  and  flhdterii^  lua  dm 
dulnesB  and  ignorance  under  ^  wotds  of  learned  length  and 
thundering  sound.^ 

The  larks  which  remain  during  the  idmle  season  in  our 
dinutes  retire,  during  considerable  cold,  into  dieltered  places, 
to  the  edge  of  waters  wfaidi  do  not  freeze,  where  tbej  find 
small  worms  and  insects,  on  iHiich  thqr  feed,  wbea  iibej  can 
no  longer  find  grain  tat  their  sustenance:  When  the  weather 
grows  mild,  they  i^gain  spread  themselves  in  the  plain& 
Thej  often  disappear  suddenly  in  the  spring ;  when,  after  a 
few  mild  days,  whidi  have  induced  them  to  quit  thcar  re* 
treats,  there  comes  on  some  sharp  weather,  which  obliges 
them  toredre again,  until  the  temperature  becomes  less rigorouSb 

The  common  lark  is  found  in  almost  all  the  inhabited 
countries  of  the  ancient  continent,  but  is  supposed  not  to  exist 
in  America.  Dr.  Latham,  indeed,  notices  .diat  Sloane  men* 
tions  having  met  with  one  some  leagues  distant  from  the 
American  coast,  out  at  sea ;  but  this  will  hardly  be  admitted 
as  a  proof. 

Though  very  fruitful,  this  species  is  less  numerous  in  our 
days  than  it  was  formerly.  It  has  been  remarked  in  IVance, 
that  the  quantity  of  larks  has  sensiUy  dimmished 
forty  or  fifty  years  back.  Whether  die  same  ol>8ervation 
hold  good  in  this  country,  we  have  not  heard.  '  Many  causes 
may  concur  to  this  diminution.  Increased  cold,  and  abun« 
dant  snow,  remaining  a  long  time  on  the  ground,  have  de- 
stroyed a  prodigious  quantity  of  larks.  They  have  been 
seen,  at  such  times,  to  unite  in  bands,  approach  the  villages, 
and  even  take  refuge  in  houses ;  and  being  totally  exhausted, 
and  without  the  power  to  fly,  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
killed  with  poles. 

The  birds  of  prey  also  destroy  many  of  them  in  summer ; 
but  man  (in  this  case  as  in  others)  is  the  most  voracious,  the 
most  determined,  and,  we  may  add,  the  most  improvident  of 
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destroyers.  Four  thousand  dozen  of  them  areaimuaUy  takeo 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunstable,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  sent  to  London.  But  they  are  far  more  plentiful  in 
Germany  than  in  this  country.  They  are  there  subject  to  an 
excise,  which  Keysler  affirms  produces  six  thousand  dollars 
yearly  to  Leipsic.  It  is  also  said  that  their  flavour  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  superior  to  what  it  is  elsewhere.  The  duty 
at  Leipsic  is  about  two  and  a»half  sterling  for  every  sixty 
birds ;  and  it  is  sometimes  known  to  produce  twelve  thoiw 
sand  crowns.  The  fields  are  literally  covered  with  them  bmi 
Michaelmas  to  the  b^inning  of  November. 

The  most  convenient  season  for  hunting  larka,  is  firom  the 
month  of  September  to  the  end  of  winter,  particularly  after 
the  white  frosts  and  snow. 

There  are  a  variety  of  modes  of  taking  or  destroying  this 
faiid.  The  least  advantageous  is  that  of  the  gun.  The  game 
scarcely  compensates  for  the  loss  of  time  and  trouble, 
powder  and  shot.  There  is  a  method,  however,  sometimes 
used,  which  renders  the  shooting  of  larks  more  productive  to 
the  fowler,  and  which,  as  it  is  curious,  we  may  as.  well 
describe. 

A  piece  of  wood  is  taken,  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length, 
flat,  and  about  two  inches  wide  on  the  under  side.  On 
the  upper,  it  rather  shelves  a  little  on  both  sides,  is 
not  exactly  rounded,  but  divided  into  several  narrow 
planes,  and  the  extremities  of  it  are  cut  into  slopes,  ot 
very  much  inclined  planes.  Each  of  these  planes  is  encrusted 
with  little  bits  of  kxddng-glass,  cemented  in  certain  notches 
with  a  kind  of  stucco,  composed  of  three-parts  of  black 
pitch,  and  four  of  red  cement— the  whole  melted  together. 
A  hole,  about  an  inch  deep,  is  made  underneath  this  mirror, 
about  the  centre,  into  which  an  iron  spit  is  passed,  somewhat 
thicker  than  the  litUe  finger.  This  spit  is  hefted  into  a 
bobbin :  a  stake,  about  a  foot  long,  stmk  in  the  earth,  and 
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pierced  above  with  a  vertical  hole,  aoout  two  inches  deep, 
receives  in  this  hole  the  other  extremity  of  the  spit ;  and  by 
means  of  a  packthread  wound  around  the  bobbin,  a  man, 
seated  on  the  ground,  at  a  certain  distance,  in  a  box,  or  some 
hollow  phtce  which  partly  conceals  him,  turns  the  mirror 
round,  as  children  turn  the  little  hand-mills  which  they  fabri- 
cate with  a  large  apple,  placed  at  the  end  of  a  little  piece  of 
wood,  which  crosses  an  empty  nut  The  mirror  thus  put  in 
motion,  attracts  a  sufficient  number  of  larks  to  render  it  worth 
the  fowler^s  while  to  fire  at  them. 

This  method,  however,  is  more  successful  when  the  mirror 
is  placed  between  cloth  nets,  and  when  a  bird-call  is  used,  or 
a  living  lark  attached  by  a  packthread  to  a  stake,  and  forced 
to  flutter  about. 

The  mirror  just  described,  may  be  used  by  the  same 
person  who  manages  the  cloths  of  the  net.  But  if  it  is  em- 
ployed with  the  gun,  it  is  necessary  that  another  person 
should  put  it  in  motion.  Another  mirror,  however,  has  been 
invented  which  the  fowler  himself  may  use. 

This  is  a  machine  of  wood,  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
platform,  furnished  intemaUy  with  a  sort  of  pallet,  on  which 
are  fixed  steel  buttons,  or  some  bits  of  looking-glass.  This 
machine,  supported  diametrically  by  two  pivots,  on  a  semi- 
circle of  iron,  preserves  an  equilibrium,  which  does  not 
require,  like  the  other  mirror,  the  assiduity  and  attention  of 
the  turner.  The  semi-circle  which  sustains  the  platform, 
is  steel-like,  and  susceptible  of  a  little  elasticity.  FVom  the 
half  of  this  semi-circle,  proceeds  a  handle,  at  the  extremity  of 
whidi  is  a  round  or  square  hole,  which  serves  to  heft  it  into  a 
atake  which  supports  the  platform  at  an  elevation  from 
the  ground  sufficient  to  afford  it  play.  This  platform  must 
be  horizontal,  so  as  to  receive  vertically  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Motion  is  communicated  to  this  machine  by  means  of  a 
pack-thread,  which,  attaching  to  the  platform  opposite  the 
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handle  of  the  semi-circle,  passes  through  a  small  slate,  placed 
below,  and  extends  to  the  hand  of  the  fowler.  This  motion, 
though  limited,  becomes  regular,  and  is  multiplied  by  means 
of  a  very  flexible  little  spring,  attached  to  the  platform,  and 
the  two  extremities  of  which  touch  at  intervals  the  semi- 
circle above  and  beneath.  Between  the  two  extremities  of 
this  little  spring,  there  should  be  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
inches,  so  that  the  platform  may  be  balanced  up  and  down, 
which  puts   into   play    the  buttons  or  pieces  of  looking- 

Mirrors  are  made  with  springs,  the  mechanism  of  which  is 
the  same  as  that  of  a  jack  or  turnspit ;  but  the  necessity  of 
re-mounting  them,  renders  them  inconvenient.  This  may  be 
avoided  by  supplying  the  place  of  the  spring  with  two  strings 
of  cat-gut,  wound  in  contrary  directions  round  the  same 
bobbin.  To  each  of  these  strings,  a  packthread  is  attached, 
the  extremity  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  fowler.  One  of 
the  strings  is  unwound,  while  the  other  is  wound,  and  thus 
the  mirrcMT  is  continually  in  motion  without  the  fowler  being 
obliged  to  draw  the  packthread  so  often.  This  machine  is  by 
far  the  most  convenient  of  any. 

The  Crested  Lark  (Alauda  Cristata),  is  called  in  French 
Coehemsy  which  is  an  abbreviation  of  visage  de  coq^  a  name 
derived  from  the  tuft  with  which  its  head  is  surmounted,  and 
which  gives  it  some  resemblance  to  a  little  cock.  The  number 
of  feathers  composing  this  tuft  is  not  the  same  in  all  indivi- 
duals.  It  varies  from  seven  to  twelve,  and  the  bird  can  raise 
and  lower  them  at  pleasure. 

This  lark  is  more  bulky  than  the  common  lark.  The  bill 
is  longer,  and  the  wings  and  tail  shorter.  The  wings,  when 
folded,  come  to  about  half  the  length  of  the  tail.  Feathers 
of  a  deep  grey^  with  an  edgeing  of  a  lighter  tint,  cover  the 
head,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  body.    Oneach  side  of 
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the  head  is  a  band  of  reddish  gray  interrupted  by  the  eye. 
The  lower  parts  are  of  an  obscure  white,  slightly  tinted  with 
reddish. 

The  head  is  more  thick,  and  the  bill  stronger,  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female,  and  it  has  more  black  on  the  breast. 
Both  have  the  tongue  wide,  and  a  little  forked. 

Without  being  so  ocMnmon  as  the  sky  lark,  the  crested 
lark  is  pretty  well  spread  throughout  Europe,  from  Russia  to 
Greece.  It  has  been  seen  in  Egypt.  It  seems  very  doubtful, 
according  to  Dr.  Latham,  whether  it  is  ever  found  in  this 
country.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  migratory ;  at  least,  it  does 
not  quit  France  in  winter.  During  this  season  it  sojourns 
frequently  on  the  borders  of  streams,  and  is  often  seen  on 
roads,  and  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  a  flight  of  sparrows, 
seeking,  like  them,  the  undigested  grains  in  horse-dung.  It 
is  usually  found  in  fields  and  meadows,  at  the  back  of  ditches, 
on  the  ridges  of  ploughed  land,  and  sometimes  at  the  entrance 
of  woods.  It  is  frequently  seen  at  the  entrance  of  villages, 
and  sometimes  will  come  in  and  plant  itsdf  on  dunghills,  on 
tiie  walls  of  incloBures,  and  the  roofs  of  houses.  It  neither 
flies  in  flocks  like  the  common  lark,  nor  rises  so  high ;  and  it 
continues  in  flight  a  longer  time  without  alighting.  It  is  by 
no  means  wild,  nor  does  it  dread  the  appearance  of  man,  but 
commences  to  sing  at  his  approach.  The  males  smg  infinitely 
better  than  the  females,  and  their  voice  is  very  sweet  and 
agreeable.  During  fine  weather  there  is  no  cessation  to  their 
strains ;  but  they  become  silent  when  the  sky  is  overcast, 
and  rain  descends;  they  forget  their  gaiety  and  their  music 
until  the  re-appearance  of  a  brilliant  sun  reanimates  their 
vivacity.  They  usually  sing  untfl  the  month  of  September. 
In  captivity  they  also  sing,  and  retain  more  readily  the  airs 
which  are  taught  them  from  the  bird-organ,  than  almost  any 
other  bird.    But  they  seldom  survive  the  loss  of  their  liberty. 
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and  it  requires  much  care  and  difficulty  to  preserve  them  any 
time  in  cages. 

The  female  places  her  nest  on  the  ground,  like  the  common 
species.  She  lays  twice  a  year,  about  four  or  five  eggs  of  a 
dear  aah-colour,  thick  set  with  brown  and  blackish  spots. 

The  young  of  this  species  can  seldom  be  artificially  brought 
up,  and  still  more  seldom  kept  alive  for  many  years.  Hashed 
beeTs  or  sheep^s  hearts,  the  eggs  of  ants,  millet,  and  bruised 
hemp  seed,  constitute  their  most  appropriate  food.  They 
must  be  fed  with  very  small  morsels,  and  care  must  be 
observed  not  to  wound  their  tongue  in  feeding  them.  The 
cage  diould  be  furnished  with  sand  at  bottom,  and  covered 
with  a  cloth,  to  prevent  them  from  hurting  their  heads.  The 
best  season  for  catching  them  is  autumn ;  they  are  then  very 
numerous,  and  better  in  flesh. 

The  Wood  Lark  {Lvlu  of  the  text,  AL  Jrborea),  has  been 
confounded  by  ornithologists  with  the  last,  on  account  of  the 
similar  tuft  with  which  its  head  is  surmounted.  Some 
separate  it  from  the  cujelier^  which  M.  Cuvier  gives  as  a 
synonime.  It  is  smaller  than  the  crested  lark^  and  the  tuft 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  genuine  one,  being  only  a  little 
greater  elongation  of  the  feathers  of  the  head  than  in  the 
common  lark.  The  male  is  more  frequently  observed  to 
elevate  these  than  the  female. 

This  lark  i»  found  in  Germany,  Holland,  Siberia,  Poland, 
and  Italy :  it  has  also  been  observed  In  th6  I^yrenees,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  Bourdeaux,  Rouen,  and  is  not 
unfrequent  in  ^e  {vovince  of  Lorraine.  "SVhen  these  birds 
perch  they  sing  agreeably.  They  are  heard  to  warble  in 
great  numbers  together,  in  the  commencement  of  spring ; 
but  when  these  assemblages  disperse  in  amorous  couples,  the 
male  then  displays  all  his  vocal  powers,  and  produces  very 
melodious  sounds,  especially  after  sunset.    Thus  he  soothes 
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and  charms  his  mate,  engaged  in  her  maternal  cares.  From 
the  time  the  young  family  bursts  the  shell,  the  sire  takes  his 
share  in  their  education ;  but  his  songs  are  over,  for  the  love 
which  created  his  melody  is  at  an  end. 

The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  dirty  white, 
tinted  with  brown,  and  picked  out  with  reddish.  The  nest  is 
usually  concealed  near  the  borders  of  woods,  in  some  furrow 
covered  with  grass  or  brambles,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  thick 
moss.  Some  stalks  of  dry  grass  constitute  the  external  enve- 
lopement,  and  the  inside  is  carpeted  with  soft  grass  and  cattle 
hair.  Spring  is  the  season  to  look  for  these  birds,  and  they 
are  usually  found  on  half-barren  hillocks,  where  briars,  &c. 
grow,  but  invariably  on  the  edge  of  woods.  During  winter 
they  occupy  stony  fields.  In  this  season  many  families  unite 
and  form  serried  flocks,  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  in  number, 
never  mingling  with  any  other  species.  They  then  utter  a 
sort  of  plaintive  cry,  resembling  the  sound  of  the  syllables 
lulUj  from  which  they  have  been  thus  named.  On  the  ground 
they  always  remain  close  together ;  and  when  flushed,  to  use 
the  sportsman'^s  term,  they  do  not  fly  to  a  distance,  but  rise 
by  degrees,  always  whirling,  passing  and  repassing  over  the 
spot  they  have  quitted,  uttering  from  time  to  time,  certain 
ralljring  cries,  and  frequently  concluding  by  dropping  down 
in  the  same  place  anew.  They  may,  however,  be  occasionally 
met  in  this  season  in  isolated  couples.  Some  of  them  are  also 
known  to  emigrate,  while  others  remain  in  their  native 
habitat. 

The  social  disposition  of  these  birds,  and  the  uneasiness 
which  th^  so  frequently  manifest,  by  their  ralljring  cries 
after  any  of  their  strayed  companions,  present  the  means  of 
catching  them  with  greater  facility.  In  hunting  them,  one  of 
their  own  species  is  used  as  a  decoy.  They  are  frequently 
caught  in  nets  with  smaller  meshes  than  those  used  for  the 
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tky  krks.  While  their  migration  is  in  progress,  which  is 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  is  the  most 
&voimUe  time  for  taking  them  in  abundance. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  birds  which  have  so  strong 
an  attadmient  to  their  species,  can  live  very  comfortably  in  a 
state  of  isolated  ciq>tivity.  When  taken  adult,  the  lulus  do 
not  appear  very  sensible  to  the  loss  of  their  companions. 
They  are  tolerably  tranquil,  but  they  eat  Httle ;  and  on  the 
return  of  qnring,  when  new  and  more  lively  affections  take 
poaococion  of  the  bosoms  of  these  little  beings,  they  speedily 
perish  of  chagrin,  unless  restored  to  liberty,  to  friendship, 
and  to  love. 

The  Short4pei  Lark  (Alauda  Brachydactyla)^  is  met  with 
in  the  Canaries,  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  and 
e^edally  in  Champagne,  where  the  species  is  remarkably 
numefous.  These  larks  arrive  in  the  last  mentioned  country 
about  the  end  of  April,  and  are  imiversally  found  in  dry  and 
sandy  situations.  They  have  several  broods,  and  the  first 
takes  place  soon  after  their  arrival.  The  nest  is  constructed 
oo  the  ground,  of  few  materials,  principally  the  blades  of 
dog's-grass,  and  is  usually  found  in  a  wheel-rut,  or  track  of  a 
horse^s  hoof.  The  ^gs  are  three  or  four,  gray  in  colour,  and 
qxytted  with  a  brownish  gray,  which  spots  are  more  confluent 
towards  the  gross  end.  As  soon  as  the  yoimg  can  manage  for 
themselves,  they  quit  the  untilled  lands  of  Champagne,  unite 
in  numerous  bodies,  and  seek  fresher  abodes  and  oaten  fields. 
They  leave  this  province  at  the  end  of  August,  and  do  not 
return  until  the  following  spring. 

Homing  and  evening,  all  the  males  of  the  plain  assemble, 
and,  at  a  very  elevated  height  in  the  air,  produce  a  concert, 
which  is  heard  very  distinctly,  even  though  the  birds  are  out 
of  si^t  This  song  is  more  agreeable  and  melodious  than 
that  of  the  common  lark.    They  seldom  sing  in  the  middle 
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of  the  day,  and  never  when  on  the  ground,  but  utter  then  a 
peculiar  sort  of  cry. 

This  lark  can  run  with  the  rapidity  of  a  field  mouse,  espe- 
cially when  disturbed,  and  on  the  point  of  taking  to  fli^t. 
All  the  larks  are  pulverating  birds ;  but  this  one  is  so  particu-i 
larly  attached  to  powdering  itself  with  dust,  that,  on  being 
supplied  with  some  in  a  state  of  captivity,  it  will  immediately 
testify  its  joy  by  a  little  soft  cry,  frequently  repeated,  and  by 
precipitate  movements  of  the  wings,  and  bristling  of  all  the 
feathers.  It  will  plunge  instantly  into  sand  or  ashes,  as  other 
birds  do  into  water,  remains  there  a  long  time,  wallowing  in 
all  sorts  of  ways,  and  does  not  come  out  of  it  until  it  ia 
so  covered  with  it,  that  its  plumage  is  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished. 

The  Clapper  Lark  (Alauda  Apiata)  is  of  South  Aftica. 
It  usually  makes  its  nest  in  some  small  grass,  and  lays  from 
four  to  five  eggs,  of  a  greenish  gray.  It  seldom  rises  more 
than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  and  makea 
a  particular  noise,  occasioned  by  the  precipitate  moticm  of  its 
wings,  which  being  heard  at  a  great  distance,  has  caused  the 
Dutch  colonists  to  call  the  bird  daperi-Liwerky  whidi 
Levaillant  has  translated  Alouette  Baiekuse.  When  in  the 
season  of  its  amours  it  rises  to  the  height  above-mentioDed, 
it  utters  a  cry  resembling  the  syllables  pi^oniiy  the  last 
syUable  of  which  is  elongated  during  its  descent.  It  descends 
with  the  wings  closed,  and  in  an  oblique  line  to  the  earth, 
where  it  rests  scarcely  half  a  minute,  and  then  rises  again. 
It  sings  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening  at  sun-set,  and  for 
most  part  of  the  night. 

The  Redrbacked  Lark  chiefly  delights  in  plains  abounding 
with  bushes.  It  perches  readily  on  these,  and  even  on  the 
trees  which  are  at  the  edges  of  woods.     Its  song  is  agreeable. 

The  Alpine  Lark  (AL  Alpestris)  inhabits  the  most  northern 
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poitioiis  of  the  two  oontiiiaiits.  In  the  hist  days  of  summer, 
however,  these  birds  quit  the  Frozea  Zone,  and  advance  in 
numerous  fli^its  towards  the  south.  In  America  they  do  not 
pass  the  Caiolinas ;  and  in  Europe,  Russia  appears  to  be  the 
usual  limit  of  their  voyage,  though  some  have  been  caught  in 
the  nei^bourhood  of  Dantzic,  in  Germany,  and  even  in 
Lcxraine,  but  very  few  in  number.  In  both  quarters  of  the 
^be  these  larks,  whose  flesh  is  wholesome  food,  though 
without  flavour,  like  that  of  most  American  birds,  quit  their 
winter  retreat  in  the  early  days  of  spring,  to  withdraw  into 
the  countries  which  are  nearest  to  the  Pole,  where,  in  perfect 
security  fixmi  the  aggressions  of  man,  they  may  deliver  them- 
sdves  without  disturbance  to  the  education  of  their  young 


The  Calandre  is  larger  than  the  oonmion  lark,  but 
yet  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  it,  not  only  in 
conformation  and  colour,  but  also  in  habits  and  manners.  Its 
voice  is  equally  agreeable,  but  stronger;  it  possesses  a 
similar  levity  of  motion  and  disposition;  it  nestles  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  ground,  under  a  clumpof  tufted  grass, 
and  lays  four  or  five  ^gs.  It  has  a  similar  facility  of  couxv- 
terfeiting  perfectly  the  song  of  many  birds,  and  the  cries  of 
some  quadrupeds,  but  its  species  is  less  numerous.  It  is 
found  in  the  south  of  France,  particularly  in  Provence,  where 
it  is  common,  and  generally  reared  on  account  of  its  scmg ;  it 
is  also  found  in  Italy  and  the  island  of  Sardinia,  where  it 
passes  the  entire  year. 

The  calandres  are  not  observed  to  congregate  in  flocks, 
but  usually  remaiii  smgle ;  in  autumn  they  grow  very  fat, 
and  are  then  good  eating ;  they  are  taken  in  nets,  laid  near 
the  waters  where  they  are  accustomed  to  drink. 

For  the  purpose  of  rearing  them  in  captivity,  they  must  be 
taken  young,  either  on  leaving  the  nest,  or  before  the  first 
moulting.     Paste,  partly  composed  of  sheep^s  heart,  must  be 
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first  given  to  them ;  then  they  may  have  grain,  or  crumbs  of 
bread*  There  must  be  kept  in  their  cage  some  rubbish  or 
phister,  on  whidi  they  can  whet  their  bill,  and  fine  sand,  in 
which  they  may  powder  themselves  at  their  ease.  Their 
wings  should  be  tied,  in  the  first  instance,  or  their  cage 
covered  with  cloth;  for  they  are  very  wild,  and  may  kill 
themselves  in  attempting  to  soar  upwards.  MHien  these 
birds  are  accustomed  to  captivity,  they  will  continually 
repeat  their  own  strains,  and  those  which  they  have  learned 
to  imitate,  and  which  they  easily  retain. 

There  is  nothing  worthy  of  remark  in  the  great-bUled  lark^ 
except,  as  M.  Levaillant  assures  us,  that  it  never  sings,  or 
soars  upwards :  its  eggs  are  fewer  in  number,  of  a  greenidi 
gray  picked  with  red. 

The  SirU  is  remarkable  for  its  long  and  arched  beak,  and 
therefore,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  text,  constitutes  a  separate 
subdivision ;  in  all  other  points  it  is  a  perfect  lark.  It  is 
found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  and  even  in  Barbaiy, 
usually  inhabiting  the  sandy  downs ;  from  its  peculiar  song, 
which  it  generally  puts  forth  from  some  little  eminence,  its 
name  is  derived. 

The  double-creHed  Lark  (AL  Bilopha)  of  Temminck,  of 
which  we  have  inserted  the  figure,  is  distinguished  chiefly  by 
the  double  crest,  from  which  its  name  is  derived.  Of  its 
habits  we  know  nothing. 

The  majority  of  the  titmice,  particularly  those  which 
frequent  woods,  thickets,  and  orchards,  are  courageous, 
and  even  ferocious ;  they  will  attack  the  owl  with  greats 
boldness  than  any  other  bird,  being  always  foremost  in 
darting  on  him,  and  trying  to  pick  out  his  eyes.  They 
express  their  little  rage  and  fury  by  the  swelling  of  their 
plumes,  by  violent  attitudes,  and  precipitate  motions ;  they 
peck  sharply  the  hand  which  holds  them,  strike  it  repeat- 
edly with  the  bill,  and  seem  by  their  cries  to  call  others 
to  their  assistance,  which  usually  attracts  them  in  crowds. 
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and  produces  abundant  sport  to  the  fowler,  for  a  single 
individual  can  take  them  all.  There  are  many  traits  of 
oonfcNrmity  in  their  manners  and  disposition  with  those  of  the 
crows,  shrikes,  and  pies;  they  have  the  same  appetite  for 
flesh,  and  the  same  custom  of  tearing  their  food  in  pieces 
toeatit. 

These  birds  being  of  a  lively  and  active  character,  are 
incessantly  in  motion ;  they  are  continually  fluttering  from 
tree  to  tree,  hopping  from  branch  to  branch,  climbing  up  the 
trunk,  crooking  themselves  to  walls,  and  suspending  them- 
sdves  in  all  fashions,  sometimes  with  the  head  downwards. 
Though  fierce,  they  are  social,  seek  out  the  company  of  their 
own  species,  and  form  little  flocks,  more  or  less  numerous ; 
and  if  any  accident  should  separate  them,  they  recal  each 
other  mutuaUy,  and  are  soon  reunited.     They  then  seek  their 
food  in  common,  visit  the  clefts  of  rocks  and  walls,  and  tear 
with  their  bills  the  lichens  and  the  moss  of  trees,  to  find  insects 
or  their  eggs.    They  also  feed  on  seeds ;  but  though  in  many 
species  the  bill  is  strong  enough,  they  do  not  break  them,  like 
the  bullfinches  and  linnets ;  they  place  them  under  their  claws, 
and  pierce  them  with  their  bills,  like  the  nuthatches,  with 
which  they  are  sometimes  seen  to  associate  during  the  winter. 
If  a  nut  be  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  string,  they  will  hook 
themselves  to  it,  and  follow  all  its  oscillations  without  letting 
go,  and  keep  incessantly  picking  at  it.     Such  manoeuvres 
indicate  much  strength  in  the  muscles;  it  has  accordingly 
been  observed  that  the  bill  is  moved  by  very  robust  and 
vigorous  muscles  and  ligaments,  as  well  as  the  neck,  and  that 
the  cranium  is  remarkably  thick.    They  will  eat  not  only 
grains,  but  insects,  as  above  hinted,  and  butterfly-eggs,  and 
peck   the  growing  buds.     The  largest  species   (the  great 
titmouse)  joins  to  its  other  aliments  bees,  and  even  little 
Ujrds,  if  it  finds  them  enfeebled  by  iUness,  or  entangled  in 
aiares,  but  it  usually  eats  only  the  head. 
Almost  all  the  species  of  titmice  are  very  productive,  even 
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more  so  than  any  other  birds,  in  proportion  to  their  size; 
their  brood  is  said  sometimes  to  consist  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
eggs.  Some  make  their  nests  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  others 
on  shrubs,  and  give  it  the  form  of  a  ball,  of  a  volume  greatly 
disproportioned  to  their  size ;  some  suspend  it  at  the  end  of 
a  branch,  in  reeds  or  rushes.  The  materials  which  they 
employ  are  small  plants,  little  roots,  moss,  flax,  cattle  hair, 
wool,  the  down  of  plants,  cotton,  and  feathers ;  they  tend  their 
niunerous  family  with  the  most  indefatigable  zeal  and  acti- 
vity, are  very  much  attached  to  it,  and  defend  it  with  courage 
against  the  birds  which  attack  it.  They  rush  on  the  enemy 
with  such  intrepidity  as  to  force  him  to  respect  their  weakness. 
The  titmice  are  extended  over  the  old  continent,  from  the 
north  to  the  south  of  Europe,  through  Africa,  India,  and 
China :  they  are  also  found  in  North  America,  but  are  as 
yet  imknown  in  the  southern  part  of  that  continent.  Within 
a  few  years,  several  have  been  discovered  in  New  Holland. 

Among  the  titmice,  those  which  are  most  easily  caught  in 
snares,  &c.  are  the  great,  the  black,  and  blue-headed  species ; 
the  crested,  the  long-tailed,  the  bearded,  and  the  penduline 
are  not  so  easily  managed.  There  are  plenty  of  modes 
employed,  with  success,  for  the  destruction  of  these  little 
birds,  the  details  of  which  would  involve  but  little  interest 
for  our  readers.  Those  who  keep  bees  are  very  sufficiently 
justified,  however,  in  destroying  the  titmice,  as  the  latter 
wage  a  very  cruel  war  upon  these  useful  insects,  parti- 
cularly when  they  have  yoimg  ones. 

The  Great  Titnumse^  the  largest  of  the  European  species,  is 
spread  throughout  the  old  continent,  ftom  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  to  Africa.  In  France  it  is  seen  in  all  seasons,  but 
is  far  most  numerous  in  autumn ;  as  at  that  season  those 
which,  during  the  summer,  inhabited  the  lofty  mountains, 
descend  into  the  plains  to  seek  a  more  abundant  food.  At 
this  period,  too,  the  majority  of  those  from*  the  north  with- 
draw into  more  temperate  climates. 
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The  great  titmouse,  like  its  congeners,  is  lively,  petulant, 
and  continually  in  motion ;  it  clears  the  buds,  &c.  of  the  little 
wonns  which  harbour  in  them  ;  destroys  the  eggs  of  butter- 
flies, and  feeds  on  caterpillars ;  it  searches  out,  under  mosses 
and  lichens,  the  larvse  and  small  insects  concealed  there. 
Such  are  the  services  which  this  bird  renders  us;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  destroys  an  immense  number  of  bees,  more 
especially  when  it  is  rearing  its  young  ones.  From  this 
circumstance  it. has  acquired,  in  some  provinces  of  France, 
the  name  of  croque  abeUles. 

This  species  delights  in  large  woods  and  thickets,  ^in 
coppices  and  orchards ;  it  is  also  found  on  lofty  mountains, 
in  extensive  plains,  im  arid  soils,  and  in  verdant  meadows— in 
short,  wherever  it  can  procure  a  suitable  aliment.  Besides 
insects,  it  lives  on  various  grains,  on  hemp-seed,  and  even 
nuts  and  almonds;  the  latter  it  places  between  its  little 
daws,  pierces  them  with  its  bill,  and  very  dexterously  extracts 
ihe  substance.  It  also  attacks  small  birds,  when  sick,  or 
entangled,  not  sparing  even  its  own  species  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  and,  opening  the  cranium  with  its  bill,  it  picks  out 
the  brain.  It  must  not,  therefore,  when  kept  in  captivity, 
be  placed  in  an  aviary  with  other  birds,  for  it  will  incessantly 
pursue  and  kill  them ;  even  amcmg  its  own  species  combats 
wiU  take  place,  and  some  individuals  be  devoured  by  others. 
If  a  great  titmouse  be  for  some  time  alone,  it  will  not  suffer 
others  to  partake  of  its  domicile;  it  will  precipitate  itself 
on  the  new-comers,  and  employ  all  the  resources  of  its  address 
and  courage  to  give  them  the  law.  If  they  do  not  submit, 
it  either  falls  itself  or  kills  them,  and  feeds  on  the  brain : 
these  birds,  however,  do  not  become  so  cruel  and  voracious 
except  when  in  want  of  food. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  titmouse  soon  grows  familiar 
with  its  prison,  and  may  be  tamed  to  such  a  d^ee,  as  to 
come  and  eat  out  of  the  hand.    It  leAms  willingly  all  those 
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little  exercifltf  lliat  are  taught  to  die  goUfindi^  siidi  as 
rowing,  drawing  water,  Ice  and  does  not  exhibit  less  address 
and  docility.  If  it  be  dedred  to  preserve  these  birds,  thej 
should  not  receive  their  seed  without  being  bruised,  for  the 
labour  of  crushing  it  always  makes  them  grow  thin,  and  ofteD 
brings  on  death,  or,  at  least,  blindness.  They  are  not  nioe 
in  their  food,  and  will  easily  accommodate  themsdves  to  any 
thing.  A  paste,  composed  of  hashed  meat,  crumbs  of  bread, 
and  pounded  hempseed,  suits  them  very  welL  Suet  may  be 
added  to  this,  of  which  they  are  so  very  fond,  that  it  is  used 
as  a  bait  in  the  various  snares  which  are  laid  for  them. 

Though  so  fierce  in  disposition,  the  great  titmice  are 
attached  to  the  society  of  their  consimilars.  In  autumn  they 
migrate  in  little  flocks,  more  or  less  numerous.  A  flock  is 
usually  composed  of  the  individuals  of  the  same  fSsmily. 
They  begin  to  pair  from  the  month  of  January,  and  as  soon 
as  each  has  chosen  his  companion,  the  couples  isolate  them* 
selves.  This  union  appears  indissoluble,  for  the  male  and 
female  do  not  quit  each  other  during  life.  The  male  is  heard 
to  sing  during  the  fine  days  in  autumn,  but  never  puts  f<xth 
the  full  compass  of  his  voice  but  in  spring.  Independently 
of  his  song,  he  has  two  peculiar  cries ;  one,  from  some  fimded 
resemblance  to  the  grinding  of  a  file  or  bolt,  has  gained  him 
the  name  of  serrurieTf  in  some  parts  of  France. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  March,  this  bird  fixes  its  nest  in 
the  hollow  of  some  tree,  but  seldom  in  a  wall.  The  male  and 
female  work  together  at  its  construction,  and  compose  it  of 
soft  and  pliant  materials.  They  particularly  employ  plenty 
of  feathers.  The  eggs  are  from  nine  to  fourteen  in  number, 
white,  and  spotted  with  dear  reddish,  especially  towards  the 
thick  end.  The  male  partakes  the  incubation,  which  lasts 
twelve  days.  The  little  ones,  when  disdosed,  remain  longer 
with  the  eyes  shut  than  other  birds,  opening  them  when  the 
feathers  begin  to  point,  and  about  fifteen  days  afterbirth  they 
quit  the  nest.    All  do  not  abandon  their  cradle,  however,  at 
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the  same  time,  for  when  the  broods  are  numerous,  it  is  not 
rare  to  see  some  only  covered  with  down,  while  others  are 
ready  to  fly  away.  This  depends  on  the  number  of  eggs. 
Buflbn  says,  that,  opce  departed  fiK>m  the  nest,  they  never 
re-enter  it ;  but  this  remark  will  not  admit  of  generalizadcm, 
for  this  q)ecie8,  like  scmie  others  of  the  genus,  usually  sleep  in 
the  hollows  of  trees,  and  thus  shelter  themsdves  from  cold 
during  the  long  nights  o(<  winter.  This  habit  is  so  natural  to 
them,  that  when  caged,  something  like  a  dove-cote  is  placed 
for  them  to  sleep  in,  totally  closed,  where  they  will  all  go,  if 
it  be  sufiSdently  spacious.  They  seem  to  fear  that  tlieir 
leCreal  should  be  discovered,  for  previously  to  entering,  they 
look  round  on  all  sides,  and  then  pop  in  quickly.  When  they 
have  made  choice  of  a  hole,  they  return  there  every  evening. 
Once  entered,  it  is  difficult  to  force  them  out,  even  by  the 
introduction  of  a  small  stick ;  and  they  can  hardly  be  seized, 
but  with  the  aid  of  a  little  harpoon.  Still,  they  may  be 
made  to  fly  out  quickly,  by  striking  against  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and  this  is  often  a  certain  means  of  discovering  the 


If  they  are  disturbed  with  a  little  stick,  these  titmice  send 
forth  a  hissing  sound,  not  very  unlike  that  of  a  serpent.  The 
young  which  issue  first  from  the  nest,  remain  under  the 
neighbouring  trees,  calling  to  each  other  incessantly,  a  habit 
which  they  never  lose  at  any  age.  This  exposes  them  to  the 
hunter;  for,  with  one  titmouse,  as  a  decoy,  numbers  may  be 
taken*  It  is  not  certain  that  they  have  more  than  two  broods 
in  the  year,  though  young  ones  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
nest  even  at  the  end  of  June.  It  would  appear,  that  if  they 
have  more,  some  disturbance  has  occurred  to  the  first :  but 
then  the  ^gs  are  always  less  numerous. 

This  titmouse  arrives  to  perfection  in  a  very  short  time. 
In  less  than  six  months,  it  has  arrived  to  its  full  growth,  and 
can  reproduce.    This  rapid  development  argues  a  short  life. 


\ 
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and  the  duration  of  that  of  the  great  titmouae  is  only  five  or 
six  years.  Gout,  and  defluxions  from  the  eyes,  are  the  infir- 
mities which  mark  its  decline. 

The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  eatable,  but  npt  particularly  good, 
and  is  seldom  if  ever  faL  Empirics  have  attributed  to  it 
certain  medicinal  properties,  such  as  anti«epileptic,  diuretic, 
and  remedial  in  calculous  disorders.  It  is  dried  fi>r  these 
purposes,  reduced  to  powder,  and  administered  in  doses  of 
a  scruple  to  a  dram,  in  white  wine,  or  some  diuretic  medium. 
But  this  appears  to  be  without  foundation. 

The  Cole  TUmouee  (Poms  Ater)  nestles,  according  to 
Meyer,  under  the  roots  of  scmie  elevated  tree,  <Mr  in  a  hole, 
which  some  mole  has  abandoned,  and  sometimes  in  a  hollow 
tree  or  hole  in  the  wall.  It  lays  six  or  eight  white  eggs, 
spotted  with  points  of  a  dusky  hue,  like  the  colour  of  musk. 
The  male  and  female  are  alike.  It  is  common  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  even  as  far  north  as  Russia,  and  migrates  south- 
ward in  autumn.  Appellants  of  its  own  species  are  necessary 
to  draw  it  into  snares.  Forests  of  fir-trees  and  woods  of 
ever-greens  are  its  favourite  abodes.  In  the  after-season,  it 
frequents  orchards  and  gardens,  especially  the  latter,  when 
tumsols  are  found  there,  in  the  seed  of  which  it  much  de- 
lights. It  climbs  and  runs  on  trees  like  the  rest  of  its  con- 
geners, and  will  suffer  itself  to  be  approached  very  near.  It 
is  equally  courageous  with  the  other  titmice ;  but  either  less 
subtle  or  more  bold,  for  it  gives  into  all  kmds  of  snares;  and 
even  those  which  have  been  caught,  and  escaped  several 
times,  may  be  taken  again  in  the  same  way. 

The  Marsh  TUnumse  (P.  Palu8iris)j  delights  not  only  in 
woods,  but  frequents  orchards.  It  is  common  in  England, 
and  found  in  moist  situations,  chiefly  where  old  willows 
abound.  It  makes  its  nest  in  a  decayed  tree,  and  composes 
it  of  moss  and  feathers,  thistle-down,  and  sometimes  a  little 
wool.    The  eggs  are  five  or  six,  white,  marked  with  red. 
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Some  individualB  migrate,  while  others  are  sedentary.  The 
migratioii  takes  pkice  in  September  or  October;  and  then 
these  birds  are  observed  in  considerable  numbers.  They 
readily  approach  habitations,  and  frequent  gardens.  They 
live  on  hempseed  occasionally,  and  even  make  a  provisicm  of 
it ;  but  not  being  able  to  break  it,  they  pierce  it  widi  the 
biU.  They  make  war  on  wasps,  bees,  caterpillars,  and  other 
insects;  easily  give  into  snares,  but  do  not  live  long  in  a 
state  of  captivity. 

This  spedes,  extended  throughout  Europe,  is  more  common 
in  the  north. 

The  Blue  TUmause  is,  of  all  the  species,  the  most  known 
and  the  most  common.  It  is  spread  throughout  all  Europe ; 
and  is  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  Canary 
Islands,  with  some  little  variation  of  plumage. 

Like  all  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  this  titmouse  has  a  bright  and 
dark  side  in  its  character.  It  is  useful  in  destroying  an  im- 
mense number  of  caterpillars  and  insects^  ^SS^  especially  of 
those  insects  which  attack  fruits.  It  is,  however,  injurious 
in  our  otdiards  and  gardens,  by  biting  the  tender  buds.  It 
wiU  even  detach  the  frtut  already  formed,  and  carry  it  off. 
It  has  the  same  relish  for  flesh  as  its  other  congeners ;  and  it 
bites  so  exactly  that  of  the  little  birds  it  can  seize,  that  Klem 
proposes  to  employ  it  in  the  prqMration  of  skdetons.  It 
also  likes  hempseed,  which  it  cracks,  like  the  great  tit- 
mouse. It  has  been  observed  to  exhibit  more  audacity  than 
the  latter,  and  to  attack  the  owl  with  greater  bitterness.  But 
it  is  also  m<Mre  easily  taken. 

The  usual  dormitory  of  the  blue  titmouse  is  a  hollow  tree, 
or  a  hole  in  the  wall :  but  it  appears  more  carefrd  than  the 
other  titmice  in  the  choice  of  its  abode.  It  is  generally  in  a 
warmer  situation  in  winter,  and  more  elevated  and  difficult  of 
access  in  the  summer.  It  has  a  very  singular  habit  when 
encaged ;  if  dq>rived  of  a  place  where  it  can  conceal  itself. 
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it  will  pass  the  night  hooked  by  the  daws  to  the  cdling  of  its 
prison.     It  even  delights  to  perform  this  manoeuvre  during 
the  day-tune.     It  makes  its  nest  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and 
uses  abundance  of  feathers  in  the  composition  of  it.     It  there 
deposits  a  great  number  of  eggs,  some  say,  from  ten  to  two- 
and-twenty,  while  others  make  them  only  from  six  to  ten. 
These  eggs  are  white,  according  to  some  naturalists ;   but  H. 
Meyer  says  they  are  of  a  reddish  white,  spotted  and  marked 
with  red  and  brown.    The  great  quantity  of  eggs,  indicates 
that  the  bird  has  but  one  brood  diuing  the  year,  unless  dis- 
turbed, and  the  second  is  then  always  less  numerous.     It  is 
very  easy  to  make  the  female  renounce  the  care  of  her  eggs, 
even  when  the  young  are  actually  formed.     It  is  sufficient  to 
touch  or  break  a  single  one.    But  from  the  moment  the 
young  are  disclosed,  she  manifests  the  greatest  attachment  to 
them,  and  the  greatest  courage  in  their  defence.     When  these 
titmice  are  disturbed  in  their  hole,  they  make  an  unpleasant 
grinding  noise.    They  have  also  several  other  cries,  either  of 
appeal  or  terror,  and  a  simple  sort  of  song,  without  much 
variety,  which  is  never  heard  but  in  spring.    As  soon  as  the 
young  family  can  fly,  they  join  with  the  parents,  and  quit  the 
woods,  where  they  have  sojourned  during  the  summer,  and 
spread  themselves  through  orchards  and  gardens,  and  fre- 
quently voyage  in  company  with  the  great  titmouse.    The 
blue  titmice,  however,  remain  a  longer  time  assembled  to- 
gether than  the  others.    But  from  the  month  of  January  they 
are  never  seen  but  in  couples.     Those  which  are  taken  adult 
do  not  refrise  the  food  which  is  offered  them,  and  even  grow 
familiar  with  their  prison,  if  it  be  sufficiently  large,  and 
little  holes  be  left  where  they   can   conceal  themselves  at 
pleasure,  and  pass  the  night.    But  they  almost  always  peridi 
at  the  end  of  winter. 

The  Long-4aUed  Tiimouae  (Partu  Caadaius)  rarely  quits 
the  woods  during  summer,  but  in  winter  approaches  habita. 
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tions,  gardens,  and  orchards.  These  titmice  also  sojourn 
at  times  in  marshy  places,  from  which  some  have  called  them 
reed  tiimieej  a  name  little  suitable  to  them,  as  they  retire  to 
woods,  and  even  to  those  situated  on  mountains,  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  reproduction.  These  little  birds  are  very  lively  and 
mobile,  and  great  enemies  to  repose.  They  hop  from  bush 
to  bush,  and  from  tree  to  tree,  traverse  all  the  branches  with 
an  astonishing  promptness,  and  fasten  by  the  claws  to  the 
extremity  of  the  weakest  boughs.  They  seldom  quit  each 
other,  and  have  a  raUying  cry,  like  M,  Hj  ft,  tf ,  at  the  sound 
of  which  they  fly  to  their  companions,  and  disappear  with  a 
guickey,  sent  forth  by  the  chief  when  the  band  is  troubled. 
These  birds  live  in  families  from  the  time  they  leave  the  nest 
until  spring ;  then  each  makes  choice  of  a  companion,  retires 
into  the  thickest  woods,  and  both  are  immediately  occupied 
in  constructing  a  cradle  for  the  new  and  numerous  progeny. 
Some  of  them  suspend  their  nest  to  the  branches ;  but  they 
usually  attach  it,  solidly,  to  the  boughs  of  shrubs  about 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground;  give  it  an  oval  and 
almost  cylindrical  form,  close  it  above,  place  an  oitrance,  an 
inch  in  diameter,  on  the  side,  and  sometimes  two  issues,  which 
correspond.  This  nest  is  almost  eight  inches  high,  and  four 
inches  broad.  Its  texture  is  dose,  its  exterior  composed  of' 
Uades  of  grass,  moss,  and  lichens ;  and  its  interior  furnished 
with  a  great  quantity  of  feathers.  The  eggs,  from  ten  to 
twenty,  are  hardly  perceptible  at  the  first  look,  so  well  are 
they  concealed  in  the  heap  of  feathers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
nest.  Their  colour  is  gray,  more  clear  towards  the  gross 
end,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  reddish  zone.  The  father 
and  mother  feed  the  young  with  those  aliments  on  which  they 
live  themselves,  as  caterpillars,  gnats,  insects  of  various 
kinds;  sometimes  small  seeds,  or  morsels  of  the  buds  of 
trees,  which  they  cut  off  adroitly  and  merrily.  As  soon  as 
the  young  can  quit  the  nest,  the  whole  family,  with  the 
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parents,  form  those  flocks  of  from  texk  to  twenty  which  are 
observed  from  the  end  of  summer,  and  after  the  winter, 
flying,  and  uttering  their  shrill  calls  of  appeal.  Each  family 
lives  isolated,  and  do  not  unite  with  others.  They  emigrate, 
but  only  to  short  distances;  where,  during  the  inclement 
season,  they  may  find  more  food,  and  better  shelter.  This 
titmouse  has,  besides  its  habitual  cry,  a  tolerably  pleasant 
song.  They  are  very  seldom  caught,  whether  from  their 
distrustful  character,  or  our  ignorance  of  the  proper  bait  to 
employ — but  the  flesh  is  by  no  means  a  '^  bonne  bouche,^ 

This  is  an  European  species,  and  is  even  found  in  Siberia. 

The  Bearded  Titmowe  (P.  Biarmievs)  is  found  in  con^ 
siderable  numbers  in  Holland,  and  is  frequent  enough  here, 
in  marshes  where  reeds  abound,  the  seeds  of  which  serve  it 
as  food.  It  also  lives  on  small  insects,  and,  in  default  of 
diem,  on  water  snails,  which  it  swallows  entire  with  their 
shells. 

The  biarmicus  appears  to  have  few  or  none  of  the  habits 
of  its  congeners.  It  runs  through  the  reeds  at  the  edge  of 
the  water  like  a  wagtail-  Its  crop  has  been  found  filled  with 
those  little  shell  animals  above-mentioned. 

Latham  regards  this  bird  as  indigenous  to  Ghreat  Britain, 
%r  it  is  seen  here  all  the  year  round.  The  nest  is  made  of 
soft  and  downy  materials,  and  it  is  suspended  between  three 
reeds,  which  the  birds  have  the  dexterity  to  draw  together. 
It  is  rather  of  a  close  textiure,  and  composed  of  the  tops  of 
dry  grass,  mixed  with  reeds  and  rushes,  and  interspersed 
with  small  leaves.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  of  a  reddish 
white,  spotted  with  brown.  If  we  may  judge  of  this  bird 
when  at  liberty  from  its  behaviour  in  captivity,  we  should 
say  that  its  manners  are  more  mild  and  social  than  those  of 
the  other  titmice.  The  male  and  female  show  much  attach- 
ment for  each  other,  and  will  even  extend  their  cares  to 
young  canary-birds.     It  is  even  said,  that  when  these  birds 
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repose,  the  male  will  cover  his  compaDion  with  his  wings. 
Such  a  disposition,  joined  to  some  gaieric  differences,  seems  td 
separate  them  from  the  other  titmice.  The  latter,  it  is  true, 
if  we  may  judge  from  their  frequent  cries  ci  appeal  when 
dispersed,  seem  attached  to  the  society  of  their  fellows. 
They  appear,  however,  to  fear  approaching  each  other  too 
nearly ;  judging  of  the  disposition  of  others  by  their  own, 
they  are  cautious  and  distrustful — such,  indeed,  is  the  usual 
spirit  of  associations  among  the  mischievous  and  wicked  of 
all  species. 

The  bearded  titmice  are  found  in  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
but  rarely.  They  are  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  where  they  inhabit  the 
reeds.  But  they  are  not  found  in  the  more  elevated  latitudes 
of  Asia. 

The  PenduUne  TitmouWj  sometimes  called  the  Remiz^  is 
found  in  Poland,  Italy,  Siberia,  and  the  south  of  France. 
It  frequents  aquatic  situations,  suspends  its  nest  to  the 
extremity  of  a  flexible  branch,  hanging  above  the  water, 
attaching  it  with  hemp,  flax,  or  some  material  capable  of 
sustaining  it  in  the  air.  It  gives  it  the  form  of  a  purse,  of  a 
sack,  or  bag-pipe.  It  makes  an  opening  on  the  side,  usually 
on  that  which  is  turned  towards  the  water.  This  nest  is 
composed  of  the  down  of  willow-flowers,  of  poplar,  &c.  It 
is  interlaced  with  small  roots,  and  forms  a  close  tissue 
almost  as  substantial  Us  pasteboard.  A  bed  of  the  same 
down,  but  finer,  furnishes  the  inside.  The  eggs  are  four  or 
five,  snow-white,  and  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  wren. 
The  female  has  two  broods  in  the  year.  It  is  pretended  that 
this  titmouse  is  so  cunning,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  in  any 


The  Buntings  (Emberiza)^  as  we  have  seen,  are  distin- 
guished from  other  passerine  birds,  prindpaUy  by  their 
conical,  short,  and  straight  bill,  and  by  the  addition  of  a 
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knob  in  the  roof  of  the  upper  mandible,  which  is.  made  use  of 
by  the  bird  as  au  anvil  on  which  to  break  and  comminute 
its  food.  This  apparatus  is  sufficient  to  lead  the  observing 
naturalist  per  eaUem^  as  it  were»  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
genus  of  birds  must  be  granivorous.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
very  many  birds  are  enabled  to  crack  and  open  nuts  and  hard 
seeds,  without  the  aid  of  that  extra  provision  with  which  the 
buntings  are  furnished :  and  this  is  one  of  the  countless 
instances  which  might  be  adduced  to  display  the  various 
means  employed  by  Natiure  to  attain  one  and  the  same  end. 
How  different^  for  instance,  are  the  means  by  which  the 
several  classes  of  animals  attain  the  common  object  of  loco- 
motion, and  how  various  are  the  modifications  of  those  means 
in  the  respective  genera.  The  buntings,  however,  do  not  feed 
exclusively  on  vegetable  matter;  like  most  of  their  order, 
they  subsist  also  partially  on  insects  and  worms. 

The  Yellow  Btmting  (£.  Citrinella).  This  common  spe- 
cies, in  oiur  own  coimtry,  is  known  to  every  one  under  the 
name  of  the  Yellow-hammer.  The  yellow  on  the  crown  of 
the  head  is  sometimes  replaced  by  olive-green :  and  this,  as 
well  as  other  occasional  deviations  from  the  ordinary  gamboge 
yellow  of  this  bird,  would  in  all  probability  have  induced  the 
erroneous  multiplication  of  species,  had  the  yellow  bunting 
and  its  incidents  been  less  universally  known. 

This  bird  builds  in  a  careless  manner,  on  the  ground,  or 
towards  the  bottom  of  a  small  bush.  The  exterior  of  the 
nest  consists  of  straw,  moss,  dried  leaves,  and  stalks ;  and 
within  is  a  little  wool.  Notwithstanding  the  carelessness  of 
its  nidification,  however,  few  birds  display  stronger  attach- 
ment to  the  young  and  to  their  eggs,  than  this ;  so  much  so, 
as  to  be  not  unfrequently  taken  by  the  hand,  on  the  nest, 
rather  than  abandon  its  offspring  in  time  to  save  itself.  The 
eggs  are  in  general  about  five  in  number,  and  are  whitish^ 
with  red  streaks. 
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'  This  bird  seems  common  to  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,* 
though  Dr.  Flemmiiig  excludes  it  from  Orkney.     In  spring 
and  summer,  it  is  found  in  the  hedges  and  borders  of  copses,. 
rardj  penetrating  far  in  woods ;  and  in  autumn,  they  may 
be  obaenred  passbg  in  small  flocks  toward  the  south. 

The  Foolish  Bunting  frequents  the  warmer  situations  of 
Europe,  and  lives  solitarily  in  mountainous  districts.  It  is 
said  to  have  gained,  deservedly,  its  epithet,  from  the  ease  with 
whidi  it  fidls  into  every  kind  of  snare. 

The  CM  Bunting  may  be  considered  a  British  species,  as 
it  is  not  uncommon  in  company  with  the  yellow  bunting  and 
the  chaffinch  on  the  southern  coast  of  Devonshire.  A  straggler 
has,  indeed,  been  killed  in  Scotland. 

The  Reed  Bunting  (E.  Schceniculue)  is  about  the  size  of 
theydlow  bunting,  and  is  common  in  this  country.  It  con« 
fltructs  its  nest  in  grass  or  furze,  near  the  ground,  and  has 
been  said  to  attadi  it  to  three  or  four  reeds  above  the  water, 
whence  its  name.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number, 
bluish  white,  spotted,  and  varied  with  brown.  '^  I  have  now 
and  then,^  says  Dr.  Latham,  <<  seen  this  bird  in  the  hedges,  or 
the  high  roads ;  but  the  chief  resort  is  near  the  water ;  and 
that  it,  among  other  things,  feeds  on  the  seeds  of  the  reed,  is 
clear,  as  I  have  found  them  in  the  stomach.*"  Though  not 
uncommon,  they  are  not  found  in  large  flocks.  Though  this 
species  is  said  to  be  the  best  songster  of  the  genus,  its  musical 
pretensions  seem  by  no  means  to  be  boasted  of.  It  is  peren- 
nial in  this  country,  though  said  to  migrate  in  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  Common  Bunting  (E.  Miliaria),  This  species  is 
rather  larger  than  the  yellow  bunting,  and  is  much  less 
common  here.  While  in  France,  they  are  merely  occasional 
readents,  and  arrive  there  in  the  spring,  from  the  south, 
shortly  after  the  swallows,  and  quit  that  country  again  in  the 

[inning  of  autumn,  they  are  found    here    during    the 
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whole  year,  and  congregate  in  winter  in  large  flodcs,  when 
they  are  frequently  caught  in  numbers,  and  sold  under 
the  name  of  bunting  larks,  ebbs,  or  com  bunting.  They 
nestle  on  or  near  the  ground,  have  four  dirty-white  egg^ 
spotted  and  streaked  with  brown ;  and  the  young  have  a 
reddish  tinge. 

During  incubation,  the  male  is  generally  found  perched  on 
a  branch  not  far  distant  from  his  mate,  constantly  uttering  a 
tremulous  kind  of  shriek,  several  times  repeated,  with  short 
intervals.  Their  unavailing  anxiety  to  protect  their  eggs  and 
young,  frequently  leads  to  the  spot  where  they  are  deposited, 
which  the  simple  birds  are  so  unwilling  to  forsake,  and,  in 
their  anxiety,  so  easily  betray. 

The  Ortolan  Bunting  (E.  Hortulana)  is  never  known  to 
visit  this  country.  This  bird,  whose  flesh  is  very  highly 
eiteemed,  and  which  is  consequently  much  sought  after, 
ap{)ears  to  be  confined  to  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  where 
it  is  found  at  all  seasons.  All  the  individuals  of  the  species 
are  not,  however,  confined  to  one  locality  the  whole  year ; 
for  a  few  of  them  quit  the  south  in  the  spring,  and  visit  fora 
time  the  intermediate  latitudes  of  Europe.  Even  these, 
however,  do  not  breed  in  all  the  countries  they  visit,  as  their 
nests  are  said  to  be  found  only  in  Gtenhany ,  and  Lorraine  and 
Burgundy,  in  France.  It  is  commonly  near  the  stem  of  the 
vines  that  they  build  their  ill-constructed  nest,  in  which  the 
female  deposits  four  or  five  eggs.  In  Lorraine,  they  are 
said  to  build  in  the  com  fields. 

When  these  birds  first  arrive  in  France,  they  are  far  from 
fat ;  but  human  ingenuity  soon  makes  them  fit  for  the  table : 
they  are  fatted  by  inclosing  a  number  of  them  in  a  dark 
chamber,  in  which  is  placed  a  lanthom,  surrounded  plenti* 
fully  with  oats  and  millet  The  darkness  seems  to  have  the 
efiect  of  confining  the  whole  attention  of  the  birds  to  their 
favourite  food,  thus  placed  within  view ;  and  it  is  said  they 
will  thus  die  of  sufibcation  from  their  own  fat,  if  left  entirely 
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tothenuelves.  Another  mode  is,  by  confining  them  in  cages, 
which  admit  a  little  light  only  to  the  box  contaiiiing  the  food. 
In  this  state,  the  ortolan  bmiting  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  morsels  known  for  the  table. 

Of  the  Cammandir^  Bunimg  (Emb,  GubermUrix)  we  in- 
sert a  figure-  {nude)  from  the  ^<  Planches  Golori^es^  of 
M.  Temminck.  A  description  of  it  will  be  seen  in  the  text 
its  Jiabits  are  unknown. 

Among  the  buntings,*  distingruiahed  by  an  elongated  daw 
to  the  thumb  (Plect&ophakss,  Meyer),  we  shall  notice  only 
the  9now  bmnimg^  as  it  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  and  is  called  in  Scotland  the  snow  flake. 
These  birds  appear  thete  in  large  flocks,  at  the  commences 
ment  of  frost,  and  are  feared  by  many  as  the  harbingers  of 
hard  weather ;  they  are  Uxmt  the  size  of  the  chaflinch,  black 
above,  with  a  white  rump,  crown,  and  forehead.  They  nestle 
in  holes  in  rocks,  and  produce  fiye  white  eggs,  with  dusky 
•pots. 

They  are  found  in  aU  the  narthem  latitudes,  as  high  as 
navigators  have  penetrated ;  nof  is  it  at  all  apparent  by 
what  means  they  find  food  in  these  inhospitable  regions. 
The  higher  the  degree  of  latitude  in  which  they  are  found, 
the  whiter,  as  it  appears,  becomes  their  plumage ;  this  ten^ 
dency,  which  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice,  among 
the  mAmm^liiij  as  well  as  in  the  present  class,  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  many  varieties  of  this  species.  It 
breeds  in  Greenland,  visits  this  country  in  harvest,  and 
retires  in  spring.  As  the  winter  advances,  it  approaches  the 
corn-yards,  and  feeds  with  the  sparrows  and  finches.  In 
Zetland  it  is  called  oaUfowl,  from  the  preference  which  it 
gives  to  that  kind  of  grain. 

We  now  oMne  to  the  extensive  genus  of  the  Fbingilla,  all 
of  which  agree  in  the  following  characters  :— 

The  bill  is  less  thick  than  the  head,  straight-edged,  conical, 

q2 
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Bad  pointaL  The  opper  ™— *^^^M<»  eoren  the  edges  of  tlie 
lower,  is  itrai^t,  tddom  ever  inrJiiifd  towmrds  the  end;  the 
palate  is  hoDow,  and  longitiidniallj  striated ;  the  noetrils  are 
round,  covered  entirely  or  partiaUy  with  feathers,  Tery  short, 
and  directed  forwards.  The  tongue  is  thick,  rounded,  com- 
pressed at  the  point,  and  hifid ;  the  toes  are  four  in  number, 
three  in  front,  one  behind ;  the  external  ones  are  united  at 
the  base,  the  internal  free.  The  four  first  remiges  are  nearly 
equal  with  each  other,  and  are  the  longest  of  all. 

An  immense  number  of  birds,  as  may  be  seen  by  our 
tabular  view,  are  united  together  under  this  division,  because 
they  present  a  common  analogy  in  the  form  of  the  bilL  All 
these  birds  strip  the  grains  or  seeds  on  which  they  feed  of 
their  pericarpe,  previous  to  swallowing  them.  They  have  a 
crop,  in  which  the  food  is  macerated  before  it  passes  into  the 
gizzard,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  one,  tke  widoaMrd 
(Emberiza  longicaudajj  are  monogamous ;  but  their  mode  of 
life,  instincts,  and  manners,  not  being  the  same  in  all,  have 
given  rise  to  a  natural  division  into  small  families. 

The  species  which  live  between  the  tropics  and  the  neigh- 
bouring regions  are  sedentary,  while  among  those  of  the 
temperate  and  frozen  zones  some  abandon  their  native  coun- 
try on  the  approach  of  winter,  to  seek  in  more  southern 
climates  the  food  of  which  the  inclement  season  has  deprived 
them  in  their  own.  Some,  at  this  period,  only  quit  their 
mountains  to  descend  into  the  plains,  and  remove  for  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  their  summer  domicile,  accord- 
ing to  the  greater  or  less  severity  of  the  winter.  Some  of 
our  finches  move  still  farther  south,  to  give  jdace  to  others  of 
their  own  species  which  come  from  the  north,  to  pass  with  us 
the  winter  season.  The  linnets,  goldfinches,  and  sparrows 
proper  never  quit  us. 

Although  all  these  birds  are  granivorous,  there  are  9ome 
among  them  which  also  eat  insects ;  such  are  the  sparrows, 
finches,  &c.;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  only  use  them 
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to  feed  their  young :  and  when  the  bill  of  the  latter  is  grown 
sufficiently  strong  to  bruise  the  grain,  they  no  longer 
show  a  preference  for  the  insectivorous  regimen.  (Gold- 
finches, linnets,  and  canaries  do  not  appear  ever  to  touch' 
insects ;  neither  do  the  bullfinch  and  greenfinch ;  they  feed 
their  young  with  the  tender  seeds  of  anagallis,  groundsil, 
and  other  precocious  plants.  Those  which  are  purely  grani- 
vorous  always  feed  the  young  from  their  own  crop,  when  the 
food  is  macerated ;  but  the  entomophagous  kinds  carry  the 
insect  in  the  bill,  or  at  the  entrance  of  the  cesophagus,  to 
their  little  ones. 

The  species  belonging  to  temperate  and  polar  regions  have 
but  one  season  of  reproduction  in  the  year ;  but  those  of  the 
torrid  zone  have  many;  some  nestle  in  bushes,  others  on 
trees,  and  many  of  the  last  give  to  their  nests  a  very  elegant 
form.  The  house  and  hedge  sparrows  construct  their  nesta 
rudely,  in  the  holes  of  walls  and  trees.  The  fringillas  have 
rarely  but  a  single  brood,  having  often  two,  and  sometimes 
even  three  or  four^  according  to  the  length  of  the  fine  season 
in  the  countries  which  they  inhabit.  All  these  birds,  with  the 
exception  of  house  and  hedge  sparrows  and  some  foreign 
species,  have  a  song  more  or  less  agreeable,  and,  in  certain  of 
them,  it  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  nightingale  itself; 
ihey  all  are  easily  accustomed  to  a  state  of  captivity,  and 
many  of  them  constitute  a  most  attractive  feature  in  aviaries. 

The  WxAVEBs  (Ploceus),  which,  in  the  ^^Rigne  AnimoT 
form  the  first  subdivision  of  the  fringillse,  are  placed  in  a 
separate  genus  by  M.  Vieillot,  and  in  the  same  family  with 
the  orioles.  Their  bill  is  robust,  advancing  on  the  forehead 
in  the  form  of  an  acute  angle;  it  is  longi-conical,  convex 
above,  a  little  omipressed  at  the  sides,  entire,  nearly  straight, 
shaq>,  and  sometimes  a  little  gibbous.  The  lower  mandible 
has  its  edges  bent  inwards;  the  nostrils  are  oblong,  and 
oovered  with  a  membrane ;  the  tongue  is  cartilaginous,  and 
fringed  at  the  point;  die  wings  have,  in  many  species,  a 
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bastard  quill,  and  the  second  and  third  remex  are  the  longest 
of  all. 

Most  of  these  birds  are  found  in  Africa  at  the  East-Indies. 
Their  generic  name  is  derived  bom  the  wonderful  art  with 
which  thej  construct  their  nests,  interladng  them  with  blades, 
of  grass;  in  which  talent  they  resemble  the  divisions  of  cariros- 
tral  birds  distinguished  by  the  names  of  casaiques^troupials,  and 
carouges,  whose  place  they  appear  to  hold  in  the  old  continent 

The  Toucnarn'Onirpij  or  PkUippine'grasbeaky  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  birds,  for  the  art  with  which  it 
constructs  its  nest.  It  suspends  it  to  the  extremity  of  the 
branches  by  its  upper  part,  composes  it  of  small  fibres  of 
leaves,  interlaced  one  with  another,  and  gives  it  the  form  of  a 
sack,  swdled  and  rounded  in  the  middle,  the  aperture  of 
which  is  placed  on  one  side ;  to  this  aperture  is  fitted  a  long 
canal,  composed  of  sunilar  fibres,  and  turning  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  nest,  with  an  aperture  underneath,  so  that  the 
real  entrance  to  the  nest  does  not  appear  at  all. 

The  Baglafechij  or  Abyssinian  groAeak,  has  been  repre- 
sented as  a  variety  of  the  last ;  but  it  more  probably  constitutes 
a  distinct  species.  It  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  and  gives  to  its 
nest  a  diflerent  f  onn  firvHn  that  of  the  toacnam-courvi,  and  dis- 
plays rather  more  industry  in  its  precautions  for  shdtering  its 
oflTspring  from  the  humidity  of  the  weather  and  the  voracity  of 
its  enemies.  It  rolls  its  nest  in  a  spiral  form,  not  unlike  the 
shell  of  the  nautilus,  suspends  it  to  the  extremity  of  some 
little  branch,  over  a  placid  stream,  and  fixes  the  entrance  in 
the  lower  part ;  but  the  aperture  is  always  on  the  eastern 
side,  in  opposition  to  the  direction  of  the  rain. 

The  Cap^more  (Phceus  temtor)y  is  a  native  of  Senegal, 
and  also  of  the  kingdoms  of  Congo  and  Cacoucongo.  like 
most  of  the  birds  inhabiting  these  burning  regions  of  Africa, 
its  livery  varies  according  to  the  season.  In  spring,  for 
instance,  its  head  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  capouche,  of  a 
reddish  brown,  which,  in  the  after  season,  chaQges  to  a 
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yellow ;  its  song  is  peculiar,  and  very  lively.  Some  of  these 
birds,  when  seen  alive  in  France,  evinced  a  disposition  to 
nestle,  though  unexdted  by  the  presence  of  the  female ;  they 
ooDstructed  nests  with  blades  of  grass  or  reeds,  interlaced  in 
the  wirage  of  their  cage.  It  is^  probable,  that  with  care,  and 
the  production  of  a  proper  degree  of  warmth,  they  might  be 
made  to  multiply,  even  in  this  climate.  .     . 

The  NeUcoutvi  (Ploceus  PenMU)  does  not  display  less 
ingenuity  and  industry  in  tiie  formation  of  its  nest  than  tiie 
baglafecht,  or  Abyssinian  grosbeak,  and  the  toucnam-courvi ; 
it  ccmiposes  it  of  straws  and  reeds,  interlaced  with  much 
dexterity,  and  suspends  it  to  a  flexible  branch,  on  the  edge 
of  a  rivulet ;  it  forms  a  pouch  i^  the  upper  part,  in  which  the 
eggs  are  deposited,  and  fit^  to  this  an  elongated  tunnel, 
leading  downwards,  at  the  end  of  which  the .  enteance  is 
situated.  When  the  second  brood  takes  {dace,  the  bird 
attaches  a  new  nest  to  the  former,  and  so  .on  successively; 
five  or  six  hundred  of  these  nests  may  be  sometimes  seen,  thus 
suspended  to  a  single  tree.    The  female  lays  only  three  eggs. 

Ploceus  CriaiatuB^  the  Malimbic  Tanager^  of  Latham, 
inhabits  Malimba^  a  country  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Congo,  where  it  was  first .  observed  by 
Perrein.  These  Uxds  usually  sojourn  on  trees  .bearing  figs, 
which  exactly  resemble  those  of  Europe,  and  .place  their 
nests  on  such  a£  the  branches  as  form  a  triangle.  The  nest 
iS'Of  a. round. form,  with  the.apertureworkedon  the  side; 
the  extorior  is  composed  of  fin6  plants,  arranged  ingeniously, 
and  the  interior  isfuniished  with  cotton.  The  eggs  are 
Ivom  thsee  to  .five,  of  a  greyish  xolour^  and  the  male  and 
female  partake  of  the  incubation.  It  is  in  the  months  of 
October  and  November  that. these  birds  are. found  in  Ma- 
limba;  they  remain  on  the  fig-trees  abovementioned  only 
while  they  are-  loaded  with  fruit ;  and  when  that  disappears^ 
the  Urds  disappear  also,  and  do  not  return  till  the  following 
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The  Wiarabee,  or  Bladc-aOared  Fmdk,  a1m>  exhibka  wan- 
derful  mdiutrj  in  the  i™Vmg  of  its  nest,  and  great  fere- 
sisfat  to  DTOtect  ite  woang  bun  nin.  and  Irom  the  attacks 


and  other  fibrous  pUnts  tissiied  together.  This  habitation  is 
divided  into  cxnapartinents,  or  snull  cells,  and  has  many 
iHues  irregularly  jdaced,  or  rather  it  is  oomposed  at  as  manj 
nests  as  thoe  are  couples,  about  two  or  three  inches  distant 
from  each  other.  Each  year  the  total  mass  augments  with 
the  number  of  new  couples,  until  the  tree  can  sustain  no 
more.  The  plants  which  they  employ  are  termed  by  the 
Cape  Colonists,  Boothmantet-graa*.  As  the  wings  and  feet 
of  insects  are  found  in  these  nests,  it  would  ^^pear  that  this 
bird  uses  food  of  this  kind.    These  grosbeaks  live  in  peaoe 
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and  ooDoord,  without  tumult  or  quarrel.  But  in  the  small 
parrota,  which  are  alao  republicans,  they  find  dangerous 
enemies,  who  sometimes  chase  them  from  their  dwelling,  and 
take  possession  of  it  for  themselyes.  These  collections  of 
nests  are  very  numerous,  and  are  found  in  retired  places, 
didtered  from  high  winds,  and  at  the  back  of  mountains. 

The  Surinam  CraWf  as  it  has  been  called,  is  placed  by 
M.  Vieillot  in  his  genus  (iuiscahiSj  ot  the  corvine  family. 
When  the  male  is  in  his  perfect  plumage,  he  presents  to  the 
eye  all  the  colours  of  the  prism  in  their  utmost  splendour. 
The  ridiest  and  most  brilliant  reflections  of  blue,  purple, 
violet,  green,  and  gold,  play  upon  a  ground  of  velvet  black. 
In  the  female  and  the  young,  the  colours  are,  according  ta 
the  usual  law  of  nature  in  the  feathered  tribes,  of  a  duller 
cast  in  general. 

These  birds  in  their  mode  of  life  have  some  analogy  with 
our  own  rooks.  Like  these,  they  delight  all  the  year  round 
in  the  society  of  their  fellows.  They  fix  their  nests  on  trees, 
particularly  |nnes,  near  each  other.  Sometimes  fifteen  or 
twenty  may  be  seen  on  the  same  tree.  The  exterior  of  the 
nest  is  composed  of  stalks  and  roots  of  a  species  of  plant  fiill 
of  knots,  cemented  together  with  day.  The  interior  is  com- 
posed of  a  very  fine  kind  of  rush,  and  horse-hair.  The  eggs 
are  five  or  six,  of  a  bluish  olive,  sown  with  broad  spots  and 
stripes,  some  Uack  or  sombre  brown,  others  of  a  weaker 
tint. 

These  birds  are  seen  at  times  in  the  interior  of  woods ;  but 
they  usually  remain  on  the  borders,  from  which  they  spread 
into  saline  marshes,  meadows,  cultivated  grounds,  and  rural 
habitatJCTM,  to  seek  their  food,  which  consists  of  worms, 
insects,  berries,  and  grains.  Being  of  a  very  social  diqK>- 
atioD,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  they  remain  the  whole 
year  in  flocks,  which  are  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  obscure 
the  entixe  atmosjdiere.    They  inhabit  the  New  World  from 
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the  Antilles  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  but  on  the  approach  of  frost 
they  quit  the  northern  climates.  They  are  often  seen,  like 
our  pies  and  crows,  in  the  train  of  the  plough,  to  collect  the 
worms  and  lanras.  turned  up  by  the  share* 

They  are  heard  to  sing  only  in  the  spring  season.  Their 
song  is  sonorous,  and  not  destitute  of  melody,  though  of  a 
melancholy  cast.  Of  all  the  migrating  birds  of  North 
America,  they  are  the  last  to  quit  the  central  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Their  departure  takes  place  in  the  month  of 
November.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  did  not  remove  to  any 
great  distance,  as  they  re-appear  in  the  month  of  February. 
They  then  frequent  the  saline  marshes,  and  feed  oa  the  grains 
of  the  Zizafdoroquatiea ;  and  in  the  month  of  March  tfa^ 
retire  into  coppices. and  orchards  bordering. on  rural  habita^ 
tions.  They  are  often  seen  feeding  at  this  time  in  the  front 
of  bams,  and  even  come  to  the  doors  of  houses,  to  partake  of 
the  food  distributed  to  the  poultry. 

When  the  Europeans  first  established  themselves  in  North 
America^  these  birds,  and  some  of  the  Xanthomi,  committed 
such  ravages  in  the  com-fidds,  that  a  price  was  set  upon 
their  heads.  They  were  easily  exterminated,  tot  they  .are 
not  distrustful ;  and  the  more  numerous  they  are,  the  more 
easily  do  they,  suffer  themselves  to  be  approached.  But, 
from  their  nearly  total  destruction,  an  evil  resulted  which 
was  not  foreseen.  The  com  and  pastiures  were  devoured  by 
worms  and  insects ;  this  forced  the  settlers  to  spare  the  birds, 
that  they  might  remove  the  other  scourge.  The  damage 
which  they  stilL  do,  being  less  apparent,  as  the  country  is 
mora  cultivated,  and  their  flesh. being  hard  and  dry,  they  are 
seldom  hunted  at  present,  except  for  the  purposes  of  amuse- 
ment. 

We  now  come  to  the  Spasiiows,  properly  so  called. 

It  caimot  be  deemed  necessary  for  our  purposes  to  write  a 
description  of  a  bird  so  commoa  among  us  as  the  Housm 
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iSfNHTOfP— «  bird  which  the  citizen  lodges  within  hia  walls, 
under  the  roofs  of  his  houses,  whidi  he  meets  at  every  step 
in  his  daily  walks,  which  abounds  equally  throughout  the 
country,  which  partakes  firedy  of  the  grain  distributed  to  the 
domestic  fowls,  and,  in  fine,  a  bird  which  the  agriculturist 
has  marked  as  one  of  his  most  active  and  persevering  enemies. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  noticed,  that  naturalists  are 
often  too  careless,  and  even  utterly  negligent,  in  describing 
those  objects  which  are  familiar  to  themselves,  and  to  their 
countrymen,  without  remembering  that  the  objects  most 
common  among  oursdves,  are  frequently  strangers  to  another 
climate.  The  natural  historian  should  generalize  his  views 
in  proportion  as  he  hopes  that  his  writings  shall  be  extended, 
and  render  the  latter  suitable  to  every  age  and  every  country* 
But  as  our  pretensions  are  of  a  far  humbler  kind,  and  as  the 
text  itself  generally  furnishes  sufficient  indications  of  external 
description  for  all  useful  ends,  we  shall  hold  ourselves  dis- 
pensed from  all  such  minute  detail^-^details  that,  after  all, 
are  rarely  consulted,  and  still  mcM%  rarely  supportable. 

The  large  head,  thick  and  short  bill,  and  animated  eyes  of 
the  sparrow,  give  to  its  physiognomy  a  characteristic  of 
something  like  impudence,  if  we  may  with  propriety  apply 
to  any  lower  animal  those  moral  peculiarities  which  are 
the  result  of  spontaneous  volition  in  free  and  responsible 
agents.  From  the  shortness  of  the  neck,  the  bulk  of  the  body 
in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  which  bulk  is  apparently  in- 
creased by  the  moderate  breadth  of  the  tail,  there  is  nothing 
of  lightness  or  elegance  in  the  form  of  this  bird.  Its  mo« 
tions,  too,  although  precipitate,  are  quite  destitute  of  grace. 
Its  monotonous  and  incessantly-repeated  cry,  is  fatiguing 
to  the  ear,  and  pursues  us  perpetually  around  our  houses, 
and  in  our  gardens. 

This  species  would  seem,  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner, 
to  have  changed  its  character,   and  lost  its  originally  wil4 
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nature.  It  has  become  almost  domestic,  and  lives,  as  it 
were,  entirely  in  the  sodetj  of  man.  The  sparrows  are 
very  troublesome  lodgers,  and  importunate  guests :  impu- 
dent parasites,  in  fact,  which  will  share  with  us,  whether 
we  will  or  no,  our  grains,  our  fruits,  and  our  habitations. 
What  could  have  been  the  situation  of  these  birds  before 
man  had  formed  large  societies,  before  he  had  cultivated 
the  ground,  so  as  to  produce  abundant  harvests,  may  be 
a  very  curious,  though  very  futile  questicm.  They  have 
never  been  found  in  the  truly  wild  state,  abandoned  to 
their  own  resources.  None  have  ever  been  taken  which  did 
not  exhibit  a  very  decided  mark  of  the  domestication  cha- 
racteristic of  the  whole  race.  We  may,  however,  suspect, 
with  much  probability,  that  this  species  was  much  less 
numerous,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  than  it  is  at 
present 

The  habit  of  living  in  the  midst  of  us,  has  brought  the 
instinct  of  the  sparrows  to  a  very  great  degree  of  perfection ; 
perhaps  we  should  express  ourselves  better,  were  we  to 
say,  that  to  their  natural  instinct  it  has  superadded  all  the 
intelligence  that  they  are  permitted  to  acquire,  through 
the  medium  of  observation,  stimulated  by  their  natural 
wants.  They  know,  perfectly  well,  how  to  accommodate 
their  manners  and  habits  to  situations,  times,  and  circum- 
stances. They  can  even,  in  some  sort,  vary  their  lan- 
guage ;  and  as  they  are  extremely  loquacious,  it  is  not  at 
all  difficult  to  distinguish  in  their  cry,  the  expressions  of 
appeal,  of  fear,  of  anger,  of  pleasure.  In  the  midst  of  an 
association,  which  they  have  formed  against  the  inclina- 
tion of  one  of  the  parties,  and  that,  too,  the  most  power- 
ful, for  their  own  advantage,  and  to  the  detriment,  or  at  least 
to  the  apparent  detriment,  of  those  vrith  whom  this  compul- 
sory union  is  established,  the  sparrows  have  contrived  to 
preserve  their  independence.    Bolder  than  the  generality  of 
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« 

birds,  they  evince  no  fear  of  man ;  thiey  surround  him  in 
cities,  in  the  country  beset  his  path,  and  will  scarcely  turn 
out  of  it  to  let  him  pass,  either  on  the  high-roads,  or  still 
moffe  especially  in  public  walks,  where  they  enjoy  an  almost 
undisturbed  security.  They  are  not  constrained  by  his  pre- 
sence, nor  distracted  from  their  search  for  food,  from  the 
arrangement  of  their  nests,  from  the  cares  which  they 
bestow  upon  their  young,  from  their  combats,  or  their  plea- 
sures. They  are  in  no  wise  subjected,  and  their  familiarity 
partakes  of  the  character  of  insolence. 

They  are  not  less  numerous  in  towns  than  in  the  country. 
They  lodge  and  nestle  under  the  tiles  of  houses,  and  in 
the  holes  of  walls.  Though  many  of  them  may  be  seen  toge- 
ther in  one  place,  they  form  no  society,  among  themselves,  in 
summer.  They  are  often  alone,  or  in  couples.  They  are 
a  small  community,  always  in  motion,  the  individuals  of  which 
cross  each  other'^s  path  incessantly,  engaged  in  satisfying  their 
appetites,  thinking  only  of  themselves,  and  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  common  interest — ^too  faithful  an  image  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  same  cities,  whom  they  have  chosen  as 
their  hosts. 

In  the  evening,  in  sununer,  they  generally  assemble  on 
large  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  squalling  in  unison.  When 
this  concert  is  more  noisy  and  prolonged  than  usual,  it 
may  generally  be  considered  in  the  country  as  a  sign  of  fine 
weather  on  the  following  day.  In  summer,  also,  the  qmrrows 
may  be  seen,  in  troops,  on  such  hedges  as  border  those  tracts 
of  cultivated  land,  where  the  harv^t  is  ripenina;  but  this  is 
a  mere  accidental  assemblage,  formed  by  the  desire  d£  booty, 
and  dissipated  when  there  is  no  more  to  plunder.  If  a  shot, 
or  any  other  noise,  should  suddenly  arouse  this  band  of  rob^ 
bers,  they  do  not  fly  to  any  great  distance,  but  speedily 
return  to  the  post,  from  which  they  carry  on  theur  depre^ 
datipas. 
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The  same  family,  however,  will  remain  assembled  together 
for  some  time.  The  young  follow  their  mother,  and  may 
be  killed,  one  after  another,  with  a  cross-bow,  providing  that 
she  be  taken  down  first.  The  young  will  then  not  fly  away, 
but  crowd  together  the  more  of  them  that  fall ;  but  if  the 
mother  should  be  missed,  she  will  be  off,  and  take  the  young 
ones  with  her. 

The  flight  of  the  sparrows  is  short  and  difficult.  They 
cannot  raise  themselves  to  any  height,  and  when  they  depart 
in  flocks,  it  is  always  at  once,  quickly,  and  with  considerable 
noise.  They  are  not  migrating  birds.  They  do  not  change 
their  district,  and  there  they  may  be  observed  to  pursue  the 
maturity  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  on  which  they  feed* 
They  disdain  to  fix  in  barren  countries,  and  flock  to  those 
where  the  harvest  is  most  abundant.  We  may  judge,  with 
certainty,  of  the  fecundity  of  a  country,  by  where  the  spar* 
rows  are  most  numerous.  They  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
most  secluded  and  solitary  spots,  where  a  farm,  suirounded 
by  cultivated  fields,  and  provided  with  a  poultiy-yard,  and  a 
pigeon-house,  offers  them  an  easy  and  abundant  subsistence. 

The  sparrows  are  of  a  robust  constitution,  and  can  support, 
with  equal  ease,  the  heat  of  the  most  burning  dimates,  and 
the  extreme  cold  of  northern  regions.  They  are  found  ex- 
tended through  Greece,  and  northern  Africa;  and,  again,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  found  as  far  north  as  Siberia. 
Though  common  enough  through  a  considerable  part  of 
Africa,  they  have  not  been  seen  along  the  western  coast  of  that 
continent  This  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  heat  of  the  cli* 
mate,  since  they  can  endure  that  of  Egypt ;  but  it  is  the 
difference  of  the  alimentary  plants  in  these  regions,  which 
causes  this  difference.  Com,  and  productions  of  a  similar 
nature,  are  cultivated  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Sjrria  and  Bar- 
bary.  They  cease  to  be  so  about  the  environs  of  die  Wbite 
Cape.    They  are  replaced  by  other  nutritive  plants,  among 
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the  negiocB  who  inhabit  to  the  south  of  this  promontory,  and 
the  seeds  of  such  phints  fann  no  suitable  aliment  for  the 
spurrows ;  so  that  it  appears,  if  these  birds*  do  not  frequent 
all   com   countries,   at    least   it  is   certain,    they  do   not 
approach  those  where  com,  of  some  kind  or  other,  is  not  cul* 
tivated.    A  fact,  comparatively  recently  made  known,  oomes 
in  to  confirm  these  observations.     In  the  voyage  of  Commo- 
dore Billings  to  the  north  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  the  Icy  Sea^ 
fcc.  we  read  that  the  banks  of  the  Pdlidoui,  a  river  of  Siberia, 
which  falls  into  the  Lena,  are  famous  as  well  for  the  kind 
of  animals  found  there,  as  because  they  are  the  last  spot  in  that 
quarter  which  produces  com.     The  sparrows  and  pies  pro- 
ceed no  farther  north  than  this.   It  is  even  particularly  speci- 
fied in  the  work  just  mentioned,  that,  at  the  time  it  was  written, 
they  had  only  been  seen  there  for  five  years,exactly  the  time  for 
which  grain  had  commenced  to  be  cultivated  on  these  banks. 
The  sparrows  are  notorious  for  the  warmth  of  their  tempe- 
ramoit,   and  the  males  fight  desperately  for  the  females, 
during  the  season  of  reproduction.    These  combats  are  so 
vicdent,  that  some  of  the  parties  frequently  drop  down  dead. 
They  employ  hay  and  feathers  in  the  construction  of  the  nest, 
contenting  themselves  with  arranging  these  materials  n^li- 
gently  under  the  tiles,  in  the  holes  and  crevices  of  walls.  But 
they  form  a  regular  tissue  of  them,  when  they  nestle  in  large 
trees,  such  as  nut-trees,  poplars,  &c.    They  there  give  to  the 
nest  a  rounded  form,  a|id  cover  the  u|q)er  part  exactly, 
leaving  but  one  aperture  below  this  cap.    Some  take  posses- 
don  of  the  nests  of  swallows,  &c.    The  eggs  are  five,  six^ 
and  sometinies  seven  or  eight  in  number,  of  a  whitish  ash- 
colour,  with  abundance  of  brown  spots.      The  little  ones 
are  bom  without  feathers  or  down,  and  are  all  over  red. 
Wherever  th^y  establish  themsdves  to  multiply  their  species, 
they  do  not  appe^  at  all  affected  by'  the  noise  about  them, 
and  to  which  they  are  accustomed  firom  infancy. 
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Birds  which  come  of  their  accord,  like  the  sparrows,  to 
{arm  a  sort  of  society  with  man,  are  of  course  gifted  with 
all  the  dispositions  for  a  more  intimate  associaticn.  The 
sparrows  are  easily  reared  in  cages ;  accustom  themadves  to 
captivity,  without  difficulty ;  are  sufficiently  docile  to  obey 
the  voice,  to  receive  their  food  from  the  hand  which  pre- 
sents it,  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  up,  touched,  and 
caressed.  But  their  being  tamed  thus,  proceeds  from  their 
natural  boldness,  and  from  the  facility  with  which  they 
find  the  means,  in  captivity,  of  satisfying  their  voracity. 
They  are  but  little  susceptible  of  affection.  They  do  not 
understand,  like  the  canary,  how  to  excite  caresses,  to  return 
them  with  sensibility,  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  joy  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  being  whom  they  love,  or  of  grief  at  their 
absence.  Without  anything  like  sentiment  in  their  love 
with  each  other,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  are  capa- 
ble of  friendship. 

Various  accounts  have  been  given  relative  to  the  duraticm 
of  life  in  the  sparrows.  Some  allow  them  only  two  years  of 
existence;  others  say  four,  and  some  even  eight  years. 
These  assertions  appear  to  be  none  of  them  well  founded. 
The  sparrows  live  much  longer  than  is  generally  imagined. 
M.  Sonnini  knew  one  of  these  birds  to  live  four-and-twenty 
years  in  captivity,  and  even  then  it  died  accidentally.  The 
warmth  of  their  temperament  may,  in  a  state  of  liberty,  con- 
tribute to  abridge  their  existence;  but  we  may  presume, 
with  every  appearance  of  reason,  that  they  pass  the  bounds 
usually  allotted  to  them  by  authors. 

The  gluttony  of  the  sparrows  is  equal  to  their  petulance. 
They  feed  alike  on  the  first  fruits  which  ripen  in  orchards, 
on  the  grain  sown  in  the  fields,  and  on  those  which  the  farmer 
has  gathered  into  his  bam  and  storehouses.  They  also  eat 
caterpillars,  locusts,  flies,  and  various  other  insects.  But 
this  taste,  whidi  is  only  secondary  with  the  sparrows,  renden 
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them  still  inore  peniicious  to  the  agriculturist,  fi>r  they  also 
derour  bees.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  erroneous,  as  some 
writers  on  rural  economy  assert,  that  the  number  of  insects 
destroyed  by  sparrows,  compensates  for  the  devastations  they 
commit  on  grain  and  fruit 

These  birds,  harsh  as  it  may  seem  to  say  so,  do  little  but 
evfl  to  man  during  their  lives,  and  are  of  no  use  to  him  afte^ 
their  death.  Their  flesh  is  hard  and  bitter,  and  the  medi- 
cinat  properties  which  were  anciently  attributed  to  some  of 
their  parts,  are  merely  imaginary. 

Bougier  de  la  Bergerie,  a  French  writer  on  rural  eco- 
nomy, has  made  an  approximative  calculation  of  what  the 
qMUTows  cost,  annually,  to  France.  If  their  number  be 
reduced  merely  to  ten  millions,  a  reduction  much  below  the 
reality,  it  follows,  that  each  of  them  eating  a  bushel  of  grain, 
weighing  twenty  pounds,  ten  millions  of  bushels  will  thus  be 
withdrawn  from  the  consumption  and  commerce  of  men; 
and,  only  reckoning  the  price  of  a  bushel  to  be  twenty  sous," 
no  less  a  sum  than  ten  millions  of  francs  per  annum,  will  be 
withdrawn  from  agricultural  produce.  This  calculation  of 
an  able  agriculturist  is  confirmed  by  observation.  The 
quantity  of  grain  eaten  by  these  birds,  may  be  easily  ascer- 
tained by  those  who  bring  them  up  in  cages ;  and  M.  Sonnini, 
from  whom  we  borrow  these  observations,  says,  that  he  found 
two^and-twenty  grains  of  wheat  in  the  stomach  of  a  sparrow 
just  killed. 

It  is  pn^r,  however,  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  see  what  can   be   said  in  favour  of  the  sparrow. 

•  _ 

A  countryman  of  our  own,  Mr.  Bradley,  in  his  Oeneral  Trea- 
tise  on  Husbandly  and  Oardening,  shows,  that  a  pair  of  spar- 
rows, during  the  dme  they  have  theur  young  ones  to  feed, 
destroy,  on  an  average,  every  week,  about  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty  caterpillars.  This  calculation  was 
founded  on  actual  observation.     He  discovered  that  the  twa 

VOL.  VII,  * 
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parents  carried  to  the  nest  forty  caterpillars  in  an  hour.  He 
supposed  the  sparrows  to  enter  the  nest  only  during  twelve 
hours  in  the  day,  which  would  cause  a  daily  consumption 
of  four  hundred  and  eighty  caterpillars;  and  this  average 
gives  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  caterpillars 
extirpated,  weekly,  from  a  garden.  But  the  utility  of  these 
birds  is  not  limited  to  this  circumstance  alone ;  for  they 
likewise  feed  their  young  ones  with  butterflies,  and  other 
winged  insects,  each  of  which,  if  not  destroyed,  would  be  the 
parent  of  hundreds  of  caterpillars. 

On  this  calculation  of  Mr.  Bradley,  we  shall  only  obser\'e, 
that  the  premises  on  which  it  is  grounded,  appear,  to  say  the 
least  of  them,  suspicious.  He  observed  the  sparrows  for  one 
hour  only  :  they  must  have  consumed  the  entire  of  that  hour 
in  going  from  and  to  the  nest,  in  bringing  such  a  number 
of  caterpillars.  Now,  it  really  appears  too  much  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  birds  consumed  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  in  such  operations.  Besides,  the  number  of  caterpillars, 
supposed  to  be  daily  eaten  by  the  young,  which,  probably, 
were  not  more  than  three  or  four  in  number,  shocks  probability, 
even  taking  the  assistance  of  the  parents  into  consideration. 
The  x^terpillar  in  general  is  not  so  very  small  a  morsd, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  birds,  and  it  would  appear 
that  such  a  quantity  must  overload  their  stomachs,  and  occa- 
sion death.  In  fact,  all  such  calculations  must  of  necessity, 
be  liable  to  great  error ;  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking,  on 
the  whole  that  that  of  the  Frenchman  has  the  least  fallacy 
about  it  of  the  two. 

The  doctrine  of  compensation  itself,  is  liable  to  much  diiB- 
culty.  Birds,  by  destroying  insects,  make  up  for  the  da- 
mage they  themselves  do  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Ghranted. 
But  let  us  carry  this  a  little  farther.  It  is  allowed  on  aU 
hands,  and,  indeed,  this  defence  of  their  destroyers  pre- 
supposes it,  that  insects  do,  even  in  their  diminished  numbers. 
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jmqualified  mischief.  Where  is  the  compensation  on  their 
part?  They  set  limits,  say  some,  to  the  exuberance  of 
the  Y^table  world,  which  would  otherwise  be  too  great 
But  these  are  dreams,  and  very  presumptuous  ones,  too ;  for 
th^  rest  on  the  supposition  that  this  earth,  and  all  its  pro- 
ductions, animal  and  vegetable,  were  created  for  man  alone. 
In  pretending  to  defend  the  Divinity,  we  exalt  ourselves: 
things  were  not  made  solely  with  a  view  to  his  advan- 
tage, nor  is  the  Great  Governor  of  the  Universe  employed 
in  adjusting  a  nice  balance  among  them,  on  his  account. 
Myriads  of  living  beings  have  been  produced,  and  each  has  a 
light  to  subsistence  as  well  as  man.  Correcting  the  exube- 
rance of  the  vegetable  system,  indeed!  Idle  theory. 
Relieving  plants  of  their  superfluous  juices!  Pray  what 
is  the  particular  use  of  lice  and  fleas  ?  Are  they  intended  to 
fdieve  the  plethora  of  the  animal  system  P 

In  a  wild  state,  the  note  of  the  sparrow  is  only  a  chirp. 
This  does  not  arise,  however,  from  want  of  powers.  The 
sparrow  can  be  educated  to  imitate  the  song  of  the  linnet  and 
goldfinch,  or  both. 

Bir.  Smellie  relates  a  pleasing  anecdote  of  the  affection  of 
these  biids  towards  their  offspring. 

'^  When  I  was  a  boy,*^  (says  this  gentleman)  ^*  I  carried 
off  a  nest  of  young  sparrows,  about  a  mile  from  my  place 
of  residence.  After  the  nest  was  completely  moved,  and  while 
I  was  marching  home  with  them  in  triumph,  I  perceived,  with 
some  d^^ree  of  astonishment,  both  the  parents  following  me 
at  some  distance,  and  observing  my  motions  in  perfect  silence. 
A  thought  then  struck  me,  that  they  ionight  follow  me  home, 
and  feed  the  young  aoeording  to  their  usual  manner.  When 
just  entering  the  door,  I  held  up  the  nest,  and  made  the 
young  ones  utter  the  cry  which  is  expressive  of  the  desire  of 
/ood.     I  immediately  put  the  nest  and  die  young  in  th^ 
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of  s  wke  G^^  and  pisoed  it  aa  Aeoatadeof  ft 
dov.    I  daom  a  wtwrion  in  a  nxaa,  where  I  eonld  perceive 
all  that  Bhonld  happen,   withoot  being  nyaelf  seen.    The 
joung  ■iiiiailii  soen  cried  fiir  fiiod.     In  a  ehoit  time  both 
p«eBtf»  having  thcsr  faOls  filled  with  mall  caterpiOara,  came 
tothecige,  and  after  dmttnig  a  little,  aa  weBhoold  dowith 
a.  fijend,  thiuugh  tiie  lattice  ot  a  prison,*  gare  a  smdl  wofm 
to  earii.    This  parmtil  intereoune  continued  r^idaii j  for 
Mme  time,   till  the  young  ones  were  completdy  fledged, 
and  had  aequiied  a  oonaidenble  degne  of  strength.    I  then 
tookoneoftiie  strongest  of  them,  and  placed  him  on  the  out- 
side o^  tiie  csge,  in  order  to  obeeire  the  conduct  of  the  parents, 
after  one  of  thrir  offspring  was  emancipated.       In  a  few 
minates,  both  parents  arrrred  as  usual,  loaded  with  food. 
Thcj  no  sooner  perceived  that  one  of  their  children  had 
escaped  from  prison,   tiian  they  fluttered  about,  and  made 
a  thousand  noisy  demonstrations  of  joy,   both  with  their 
wings  and  their  voices.     These  tunmltooos  expressions  of 
unexpected  happiness,  at  last  gave  place  to  a  more  calm  and 
soothing  conversation.    By  their  vcnces,  and  their  movements, 
It  was  evident  that  they  esmesdy  entreated  him  to  fidlow 
them  and  to  fly  from  his  present  dangerous  state.    He  seemed 
to  be  impatient  to  ob^  their  mandates ;  but  by  hit  gestures, 
snd  the  feeble  sounds  he  uttered,  he  plainly  expressed  that  he 
was  afiraid  to  try  an  exertion  he  had  never  before  attempted. 
They,  however,  incessantly  repeated  their  sdicitations :  by 
flying,  alternately,  from  the  cage  to  a  neighbouring  chimney- 
top,  they,  eddeavouied  to  show  him  bow  easily  the  jouney 
was  to  be  aocoDoplished.    He  at  last  committed  himsdf  to  the 
nir,  and  idighteJ  in  safety.    On  his  arrival,  another  scene  of 
damovous  Sndactive  joy  was  exhibited.    Next  day  I  repeated 
the  same  experiment,  by  exposing  another  of  the  young  onei 
<Mi  the  top  of  the  oEige.    I  observed  the  same  conduct  with 
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the  remainder  of  the  brood,  which  consisted  of  four.  I  need 
hardly  add,  that  not  one,  either  of  the  parents  or  children^ 
ever  again  revisited  the  execrated  cage.^ 

An  anecdote  of  this  kind,  well  authenticated,  is  worth  all 
the  Oieek  and  Latin  of  all  the  nomenclitfors,  that  ever  bar- 
hariced  lai^^uage  for  the  purpose  of  obscuring  knowledge. 

These  ace  some  accidental  varieties  of  the  spanpw;.  .Such 
is  the^white  qpanow,  which  has  sometimes  the  plumage  of  a 
dirty  whiter  sometimes  as  brilliant  as  snow,  scnnetimes  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  same  colour  as  the  others,  with  the  iris 
sianetimes  yellow  and  sometimes  red.  Thfe  young  ones,  which. 
are  white  in  infancy,  become.like  the  others,  not  unfrequently ,. 
on  the  first  moultmg.  This  colour  is  also  acquired  by  age, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  some  old  sparrows,  which  are 
partially  white.  The  black  or  blackish  sparrow,  the  yellow 
qianow^  and  the  red,  are  also  accidental  varieties. 

The  Tree-Finch  (Fringitta  Moniana}  is  remarkable  for 
its  perpetual  movements  .when  alighted  on  any  place,  for 
turning  and  moving  the  tail,  raising  and  lowering  it,  flut> 
teringf  &c.  continually.  It  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
common  sparrow ;  but  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  it  by  its  mode 
of  life,  size,  and  plumage*  It  seldom  approaches  our  houses,, 
but  remains  in  the  country,  frequenting  the  sides  of  roads,, 
and  the  banks  of  streams  shaded  with  willows.  It  perches^ 
on  trees  and  low  dirubs.  It  is  also  fovind  in  woods,  but 
more  rarely* 

This  spanow  fixes  its  nest  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  in 
thecrevices  of  old  walls,  at  no  greatdistance  from  ^e  ground*. 
It  constniets  it  ^of  fine  and  dried  plants^  cattle  hair,  and 
leathaES.  Six  eggs  .are  the  most  th^t  are  laid,  of  a  dirty 
white,  spotted  with  brown.  Npseman  relates  a  smgular  fact,. 
dwt  out'of  these  eggs  there  is  always  one  smaller  than  the 
Kst,  and  that  the  bird  which  proceeds  from  it  is  also  muchi 
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smaner  than  the  rest  of  the  brood.    It  is  called  in  Hollaiid 
the  little  king. 

Though  these  birds  have  two  or  three  broods  in  the  year, 
they  are  less  numerous  than  the  sparrows.  They  assemble 
in  flocks  from  the  end  of  summer,  remain  together  during 
the  winter,  and  often  unite  in  this  season  with  flocks  of 
finches,  bimtings,  &c.  They  are  less  subtle  than  the  sparrows, 
and  give  more  easily  into  the  snares  which  are  had  for  them ; 
but  they  have  less  docility,  and  are  never  so  familiar.  The 
young  ones  taken  from  the  nest  may  be  reared  with  moistened 
bread ;  and  when  they  can  eat  of  themselves,  they  may  be 
given  the  same  seed  as  is  given  to  the  canaries  and  gdd* 
finches.  The  tree-finch  will  live  five  or  six  years  encaged. 
The  song  of  the  male  is  nothing  to  speak  of;  but  the  voice 
is  naturally  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  sparrow.  This 
bird  is  also  less  voracious,  and  does  not  do  so  much  mischief 
to  com.  It  prefers  berries,  and  wild  grain,  and  also  eats 
insects.  This  species  is  extended  throughout  all  Europe, 
and  is  even  found  in  Eastern  Siberia. 

On  the  rest  of  this  division  we  find  nothing  respecting 
habits  worthy  of  detaining  the  attention  of  the  reader.  We 
proceed  to  the  Finches. 

The  Chaffinch  (Fr.  Cctl^J  is  a  species  generally  spread 
through  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  the  GKit  of  Gibraltar.  It  is 
even  found  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Some  of  these  birds 
migrate  in  autumn,  but  this  portion,  it  is  said,  is  composed 
of  the  females  alone,  while  the  males  remain  during  the 
winter  in  their  native  country.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
there  may  be  some  mistake  in  this,  and  that  the  males  and 
females  may  have  been  confounded  together ;  for,  from  the 
moulting  time  to  the  month  of  February,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  autumn,  the  two  sexes  exhibit  colours  neaiiy 
similar.    At  all  events,  it  is  quite  certain  that  many  females 
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ranain  as  well  as  males,  and  united  tc^ther,  fomiy  along 
with  the  tree-finches,  green-finches,  buntings,  and  other  birds^ 
those  innumerable  flocks  which,  during  winter,  are  seen  in 
our  fields,  and  in  the  vine-grounds  abroad ;  and  which,  when 
the  earth  is  covered  with  snow,  come  before  our  bams,  &c. 
to  partake  with  the  sparrows  the  aliment  of  our  domestic 
fowls. 

From  the  early  days  of  spring,  each  couple  isolate  them- 
selves. Some  fix  in  our  gardens  and  orchards,  others  retire 
into  coppioe-woods.  They  all  animate  the  places  which  they 
inhabit  by  their  gaiety,  and  by  their  song,  which  is  by  no 
means  devoid  of  melody.  Besides  this  song,  which  is 
tolerably  varied,  and  consists  of  burdens  more  or  less  long, 
these  birds  have  various  well-known  cries.  That  which  the 
male  and  female  use  in  the  autumn,  and  during  the  bad 
season,  is  simple,  and  sharp.  The  male  alone  in  the  spring 
utters  a  plaintive  accent,  especially  in  the  evening,  and 
repeats  it  most  frequently  in  rainy  weather.  This  bird, 
taken  from  the  nest,  has  the  talent  of  learning  foreign  strains, 
and  will  imitate  that  of  the  canary,  and  in  part  that  of  the 
nightingale,  &c.,  if  kept  near  them.  It  can  even  be  taught 
to  articulate  some  words.  It  has  also  been  remarked,  that 
it  sings  better  and  longer  if  deprived  of  sight,  and  this  obser- 
vation has  proved  very  fatal  to  these  little  prisoners,  since 
they  are  blinded  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  our  taste  fov 
music.  With  the  details  of  this  cruel  and  disgraceful 
operation,  we  shall  forbear  to  trouble  our  readers.  In- 
formation of  this  kind  is  worse  than  useless.  The  poor 
victims  of  this  cruelty  having  their  attention  no  longer  dis- 
tracted by  external  objects,  become  indefatigable  singers; 
but  if  the  operation  has  not  been  very  adroitly  per- 
formed, they  are  subject  to  a  constant  rotation  of  die 
head,    very    disagreeable   to   behold.     It   is    seldom   per- 
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formed^  therefore,  except  with  those  chafBfichefl  whidi  ate 
used  as  calls  or  decoys  to  attract  the  wild  ctosB  into  tiie 
nets.  But  this  means  is  not  necessary  to  produce  good 
appellants.  It  is  sufficient  to  put  them  into  the  moultiiig, 
which  is  done  thus,  and  the  same  method  will  answer  for 
any  other  birds  destined  for  a  similar  purpose.  Towards  the 
end  of  April,  you  lake  two  or  three  of  each  species,  and 
much  more  chaffinches  than  others,  which  are  tamed  by 
gradual  diminution  of  daylight  before  they  are  plunged  into 
utter  darkness.  They  are  finally  enclosed  in  an  obscure 
chamber,  or  in  a  chest.  This  preparation  demands  at  least 
fifteen  days.  You  begin  at  first  by  keeping  the  door  and 
windows  half  closed,  and  continue  by  degrees  to  deprive 
them  of  light,  until  at  last  a  complete  obscurity  reigns  in 
the  apartment.  Every  smging  bird  should  be  carefully 
removed  from  the  neighbourhood ;  the  birds  should  be  cleaned 
every  day,  fresh  food  given  to  them,  and  the  water  changed, 
which  should  be  kept  in  a  larger  vessel  than  usual.  But 
this  task  should  never  be  performed  except  in  the  evening  by 
candle-light.  If  this  be  done  in  the  chamber  where  thqr 
are  kept,  the  cages  are  attached  to  the  wall,  one  near  the 
other,  or  suspended  with  rings  to  a  perch  which  is  placed 
across  the  middle  of  the  chamber.  If  there  be  any  among 
them  that  sing,  their  tails  must  be  plucked  out  They  are 
kept  thus  until  the  month  of  August,  at  the  least,  at  which 
period  they  are  taken  out  of  the  obscure  chamber.  It  is 
necessary  to  do  this  cautiously,  and  give  them  light  by 
degrees,  in  the  same  propcnrtions  as  it  had  been  before  with* 
drawn.  But  first,  it  is  necessary  to  purge  them,  irtiich  should 
have  been  also  done  on  their  entrance  into  this  sort  of  disci- 
pline. This  purgation  is  accomplished  by  giving  them  for 
three  or  four  days  some  beet-root,  sugar  well  strained  and 
darified,  with  a  little  brown  sugar  in  their  water.    Then 
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they  are  left  some  days  shut  up  in  the  light  diamber,  befiire 
they  are  exposed  to  the  air.  Some  beet-leaves  are  given  them 
to  eat,  and  a  piece  of  pkster  is  left  in  their  cage.  The  birds 
destinfid  to  iindergo  this  should  be  put  in  the  cage  in  the 
month  of  October,  to  have  time  to  separate  the  good  singers 
fiom  the  bad.  In  fact^  those  which  do  not  sing  tram  this 
time  unto  the  end  of  March,  are  unfit  for  the.purpose.  They 
most  also  be  accustomed  to  eat  grass,  because  without  that 
Ihej  would  languish  in  the  moulting,  during  which  the 
beet*root  must  also  be  administered  three  or  four  times.  To 
habituate  them  to  this  diet,  their  usual  food  should  be  with- 
drawn for  three  or  fbur  hours  every,  morning,  and  cabbage- 
leaves  and  lettuce  substituted  for  it  After  they  are  put 
into  the  air,  they  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  days. 

The  chaffinch  commences  to  -sing  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning.  It  is  generally  heard  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Sse  days  in  Fefaruaiy,  and  continues  to  sing  until  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer  solstice.  It  is  a  bird  of  a  very  lively 
character,  always  in  motion ;  and  from  its  gestures  and  song, 
the  very  emblem  of  gaiety.  The  male  is  very  jealous ;  and 
having  once  dbosen  his  ccmipanion,  and  occupied  a  certain 
district,  he  will  suffer  no  others  in  his  neighbourhood ;  and 
if  any  one  intrude,  a  de^>erate  battle  takes  place,  and  con- 
tmues  until  the  weaker  either  falls  or  retires.  He  never 
quits  his  female  during  the  time  she  is  hatching,  remams 
during  the  night  very  dose  to  the  nest;  and  if  he  removes  a 
little  during  the  day ,  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
food,  whidi  he  shares  with  her  on  his  jretum.  The  female 
alone  works  at  the  construction  of  the  nest,  to  which  she 
gives,  witha  solid  texture,  so  degant  a  fcnrm,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  nests  made  by  any  of  our  European  birds. 
«  She  places  it  on  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  most  tufted  kind,  and 
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even  on  firuit-trees  in  our  gardens  and  orchards.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  m  woods,  this  nest  is  situated  very  hig^ : 
while  in  orchards,  its  elevation  does  not  exceed  the  ordinary 
stature  of  man ;  but  she  conceals  it  so  well,  that  it  is  frequently 
passed  without  being  perceived.  Various  white  and  green 
mosses,  and  little  roots,  are  covered  on  the  exterior  by  a 
lichen,  similar  to  the  branches  on  which  the  nest  is  placed. 
The  interior  is  furnished  with  wool,  horse-hair,  and  featha^ 
connected  together  with  spiders^  webs.  The  female  deposits 
here  from  four  to  six  eggs,  of  a  reddish  grey,  sown  with 
blackish  spots,  more  confluent  at  the  thick  end.  The  incu- 
bation, which  the  male  does  not  partake,  lasts  for  thirteen 
days,  and  the  little  ones  are  bom  covered  with  down.  The 
father  and  mother  feed  them  at  first  with  insects  and  cater- 
pillars, and  then  unite  to  this  aliment  the  small  seeds  of  plants ; 
and  when  they  can  manage  for  themselves,  they  feed  on  rape- 
seed,  millet,  hempseed,  com,  &c.,  the  husks  of  which  they 
can  remove  with  much  dexterity,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  farinsr 
ceous  substance. 

Those  which  are  destined  for  the  cage,  should  be  taken  from 
the  nest ;  for  when  adult,  they  are  with  difficulty  reconciled 
to  captivity,  refusing  to  eat  at  first,  or  perhaps  at  all,  con- 
tinually striking  the  bars  of  the  cage  with  their  bills,  and 
frequently  suffering  themselves  to  perish.  They  may  be 
brought  up  like  the  canary.  As  at  this  age  there  is  no  external 
difierence  between  the  sexes,  the  males  may  be  known,  afker 
eating  of  their  own  accord  for  about  fifteen  days,  by  their 
commencing  to  warble.  It  is  pretended  that  by  giving  them 
a  little  bread,  cheese,  or  milk,  they  may  be  made  good 
singers:  but  the  cheese  must  not  be  salted.  Others  give  them 
meal-worms,  and  even  locusts  or  grasshoppers.  They  may  be 
fed  also  with  difierent  seeds ;  but  hemp-seed,  though  they 
are  very  fond  of  it,  is  pernicious  to  them,  as  well  as  to  many 
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Other  small  graniyorous  birds.  Therefore,  they  should  have 
but  little  of  it.  As  they  are  very  fond  of  bathing,  theb* 
water  should  be  renewed  daily,  and  given  to  them  in  abun-* 


The  Mountain  Finch  arrives  here  and  on  the  continent 
generally  in  autumn,  and  passes  the  winter  with  us,  departing 
again  in  spring.  This  species  assembles  in  flocks,  more  or 
less  numerous,  and  unites  with  the  chaffinch  and  other  small 
grani  voious  birds,  retiring  in  the  evening  into  the  forests.  They 
are  eaaQy  distinguished  from  the  others ;  for  they  fly,  settle, 
and  rise  again  in  dose  compacted  bodies,  and  utter  a  cry 
that  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  cat  M.  Lottinger, 
who  has  observed  them  much,  in  Lorraine,  assures  us  that 
the  females  alone  migrate,  while  the  males  remain  in  the 
Vosges.  But  this  assertion  cannot  be  generalized:  for 
numerous  flocks  are  to  be  seen  elsewhere,  composed  both  of 
males  and  females.  In  autumn  it  is  certainly  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  ooe  from  the  other,  the  plumage  being  so 
nearly  similar,  especially  in  the  young  ones  of  the  existing 
year — ^but  in  the  early  days  of  winter,  the  characteristic 
colours  of  the  male  b^in  to  appear.  Besides  the  cry  just 
mentioned,  these  birds  have  another,  which  is  never  heard 
but  when  they  are  settled  on  the  ground.  It  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  the  stone-chat,  but  is  not  so  loud  and  dis- 
tinct. Their  song  is  feeble  and  monotonous ;  it  is  a  slight 
warbling,  which  cannot  be  heard  at  any  distance. 

The  mountain-finch  is  more  docile  than  the  chaffinch,  and 
more  easily  taken  in  snares,  and  sooner  reconciled  to  captivity. 
It  retires  northward  generally  when  the  frt)sty  season  is  over, 
though  it  sometimes  will  remain  until  the  end  of  March :  but 
it  then  becomes  a  hurtful  animal,  for,  like  the  bulfinch,  it 
destroys  the  young  buds  of  fruit-trees,  especially  those  of  the 
plum.    According  to  travellers,  it  appears  that  it  nestles  in 
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the  territcnries  of  the  Luxembouig,  «nd  in  the  forests  of 
NortUand.  Its  nest  is  situated  pretty  high  on  those  fir-trees 
whidi  have  most  branches.  It  begins  to  wcMrk  on  this  nest 
about  the  end  of  April,  constructs  it  externally  with  the  long 
moss  of  these  trees,  and  furnishes  it  within  with  horse-hair, 
wool,  and  feathers.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs.  It  is  probable^ 
fix)m  their  great  number,  that  these  birds  have  several  broods 
in  the  year. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  Liknxts  and  Oold-Fivchxs. 

The  OoLD^FiNCH  (FringiUa  CaarducMs)  is  one  the  best 
known,  and  most  beautiful  of  our  native  birds.  To  a  graoeful, 
well-turned  form,  and  a  brilliant  plumage,  it  unites  dexterity, 
docility,  and  a  pleasing  song.  Such  isothe  luinncmiaus  mix« 
ture  of  its  colours,  that,  though  so  common,  it  never  ceases 
to  delight  the  eye.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  wanting  .to  this 
charming  bird,  but  to.be  the  native  of  a  foreign  country,  to 
render  it  an  object  of  the  greatest  research  and  radrnxcatien. 

From  the  earliest  daya  of  spring,  the  enchanting  voice  of 
the  male  begins  to  be  heard ;  but  it  is  in  die  month  of  May 
that  it  puts  forth  its  sweetest  strains.  Perched  on  a  tree  of 
moderate  height,  particularly  on  a  fruit-tree,  of  which  these 
birds  are  very  food,  it  makes  the  orchard  edio'with  its  song, 
from  the  pdnt  of  day  to  the  setting  4if  thesun.  It  oontinuei 
thus  until  the  month  of  August,  with  the  interruption,  how* 
ever,  occasioned  by  the  care  of  its  young :  for  such  is  its 
attachment,  that  at  this  period  all  its  moments  ave  absorbed 
by  its  paternal  duties.  It  feeds  the  young  widi  tender  seeds, 
such  as  those  of  groundsel,  lettuce,  and  other  plants.  It  is 
said,  that  it  also  gives  them  caterpillars,  small  scaraboei,  and 
other  insects ;  but  it  appears  more  probable  that  the  gold- 
finches are  simply  granivorous,  like  the  linnet,  thecanary,  fcc^ 
It  is  on  this  account  that  they  nestle  later  than  the  spamiiw% 
the  buntings,  and  the  chaffinches,  which  rear  their  young  on 
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inflecU,  and  do  not  disgorge  tbe  food  for  theinu  The  gold- 
fiadi,  whca  its  yoang  toe  more  advanced  in  age,  gives  to 
Aaa  grains  more  difficult  of  digestion,  but  never  without 
aofteiung  them  in  its  crop,  and  disgorging  them  like  the 
eanaries.  It  is  so  much  attached  to  its  progeny,  that  if  shut 
up  with  them  in  a  cage,  it  will  continue  to  take  care  of  them 
at  the  very  epoch  when  liberty  is  so  dear  to  other  birds,  that 
few  of  them  survive  its  loss.  But  to  manage  this  properly 
with  the  gold-finch,  it  must  receive  abundance  of  groundsel, 
•Ice,  and  partieultfrly  the  seed  of  the  thistle,  which  is  its 
favourite  food,  and  firom  which  its  French  name  (ChardorU' 
nerei)  is  derived.  It  is  also  sometimes  called,  in  our  lan^ 
guage^  the  'T%%8il^Jinch.  The  fowlers,  accordingly,  who 
lay  various  snares  for  these  birds,  make  use  of  thistle-seed  as 
their  bait. 

While  the  female  is  hatching,  the  male  remains  near  her, 
dnging  on  a  neighbouring  tree.  He  rarely  moves,  unless 
disturbed ;  then  he  flies  away,  but  for  a  very  short  time,  for 
this  is  only  a  feint  on  his  part,  to  prevent  the  nest  firom  being 
discovered ;  he  is  soon  seen  to  return.  The  female  shows  a 
still  greater  attachment  for  her  young ;  nothing  can  distract 
her  from  the  business  of  incubation.  Her  constancy  is  admi- 
rable. For  the  preservation  of  her  eggs,  especially  at  the 
moment  they  are  about  to  disclose  the  young,  she  braves 
every  thing,  and  endures  every  thing.  The  impetuous  wind, 
the  oontinued  rain,  the  hail-storm,  can  neither  terrify  nor  tire 
her.  The  male  never  quits  her ;  he  accompanies  her  in  all 
those  courses  whidi  the  adgency  of  food  or  the  construction 
of  the  nest  may  require ;  but  he  does  not  partake  either  of 
the  latter  labour,  or  of  that  of  incubation.  He  simply 
watches  fbr  her  safety,  while  she  is  on  the  ground,  either 
seeking  food,  or  materials  to  build  her  nest,  and  is  always 
perched  on  the  nearest  tree.  This  female  gives  to  her  nest 
«  greater  solidity,  abetter  rounded,  and  even  a  more  elegant 
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form  than  the  chaffinch.  She  places  it  usually  on  fruit-trees, 
and  chooses  the  weakest  branches ;  it  is  also  found  in  cop- 
pices and  thorny  bushes.  She  employs,  for  the  external 
part,  little  roots,  fine  moss,  and  the  down  of  certain  plants, 
which  she  covers  again  with  lichens.  The  interior  is  com- 
posed of  dried  plants,  of  horse-hair,  wool,  and  the  most 
downy  feathers ;  on  this  bed  she  deposits  five  or  six  white 
eggs,  spotted  with  brown  towards  the  thick  end. 

Though  the  goldfinches  do  not  construct  their  nests  until 
the  middle  of  spring,  they  have  yet  three  broods,  the  last  of 
which  takes  place  in  August.  The  young  cannot  suffice  for 
themselves  for  some  time,  even  after  quitting  the  nest ;  accord- 
ingly there  is  much  patience  requisite  to  rear  them  artificially. 
The  best  are  said  to  be  those  which  are  bom  in  thorny  bushes, 
and  belong  to  the  last  brood.  They  are,  it  is  said,  more  gay, 
and  sing  better  than  the  others.  They  must  be  taken  in  the 
nest,  when  all  their  feathers  are  disclosed,  and  fed  with  the 
following  composition :  some  simnel,  peeled  almonds,  melon- 
seeds,  or  nuts,  or  marchpane,  should  be  pounded  together. 
Of  the  paste  resulting  from  this  mixture,  little  baUs  should 
be  made  like  small  grains  of  vetches.  They  should  be  given 
one  by  one,  with  a  skewer,  about  three  or  four  in  succession 
at  one  time^  to  each  yoimg  bird,  to  which  you  afterwards 
present  the  other  end  of  the  skewer,  with  a  little  cotton  on  it, 
steeped  in  water.  When  they  begin  to  eat  alone,  they  may 
be  nourished  with  hempseed,  bruised  with  melon-seed ;  and 
when  they  are  strong,  they  may  receive  the  hempseed  alone. 
This  complicated  paste  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  which 
is  not  easy  to  make,  might  be  replaced  by  another,  less  diffi- 
cult of  composition.  This  is  composed  of  hempseed  and 
rapeseed,  well  bruised,  crumb  of  bread,  and  yolk  of  egg. 
The  whole  is  steeped  in  a  little  water,  and  given  by  billsfulL 
When  they  can  eat  alone,  the  hempseed  may  be  removed 
from  thu  composition,  and  replaced  by  millet,  especially  if 
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the  goldfinches  are  intended  to  be  coupled  with  canaries. 
With  this  diet  these  birds  enjoy  better  health,  and  live 
longer. 

Olina  tells  us,  that  the  young  goldfinches  which  are 
placed  near  linnets  and  canaries,  will  appropriate  their  notes. 
Others  say,  that  they  show  a  greater  disposition  to  copy 
those  of  the  wren. 

Some  fowlers  pretend,  that  among  the  goldfinches  taken  in 
nets,  the  best  are  those  which  have  the  six  intermediate  quills 
of  the  tail  terminated  with  white.  Some  of  them  have  eight 
quills,  so  terminated,  and  some  four.  These  last,  say  the 
fowlers,  sing  badly;  but  all  these  distinctions  are  without 
foundation,  and  only  turn  to  the  account  of  the  dealers  in 
birds,  because  they  sell  the  first  at  double  the  price  of  the 
odiers.  But  they  also  take  care  to  mention  that  these  spots 
vary  in  the  same  individual  during  the  summer,  so  that 
one  of  one  kind  may  be  easily  transformed  into  another. 
On  the  wild  birds  all  these  spots  disappear,  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure,  from  the  month  of  June  to  September ;  then  all  the 
quHls,  with  the  exception  of  the  lateral  ones,  are  black.  It 
is  the  same  willi  the  spots  which  are  on  the  quills  of  the  wings : 
often  in  September,  no  further  trace  of  them  appears ;  but 
they  come  again  with  the  new  feathers.  This  progressive 
diange  does  not  take  place  so  completdy  with  birds  educated 
in  the  cage ;  there  always  remain  some  white  spots  on  the 
quills  of  the  wings  and  tail. 

The  goldfinch  is  very  easQy  reconciled  to  captivity,  and 
even  becomes  quite  familiar.  From  its  activity  and  docility  it 
may  be  taught  a  wonderful  degree  of  precision  in  its  move- 
ments ;  it  will  counterfeit  death,  and  perform  a  great  variety 
of  other  movements  with  the  greatest  dexterity;  it  can 
be  taught  to  fire  a  cracker,  and  draw  up  small  cups,  contain- 
ing its  food  and  drink. 

The  mode  in  which  it  is  made  to  perform  the  last  operation 
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is  curious.  The  Inrd  must  be  equipped  for  die  purpose; 
this  equipment  oonsiBts  of  a  little  band  of  soft  leather,  about 
two  lines  in  breadth,  pierced  with  four  holes,  through  whidi 
the'wings  and  feet  are  passed,  and  the  two  ends  of  whidi 
joining  under  the  belly,  are  maintained  by  a  ring  to  whidi  a 
chsin  is  attached ;  at  the  other  end  of  this  chain  is  a  ring, 
which  passes  into  the  semicircle  of  wood  whidi  serves  the 
bird  for  a  perch,  and  the  two  ends  of  which  are  placed  in  the 
bottom  board ;  on  this  board  is  a  small  looking-glass,  placed 
in  face  of  the  circle,  and  below  this  circle  is  another  of  greater 
diameter,  that  the  bird  may  mount  and  descend  at  pleasure. 
The  two  cups  are  suspended  by  a  little  chain  to  the  upper 
circle ;  in  one  is  the  food  and  the  other  the  drink,  and  they 
are  so  arranged  that  one  cannot  be  lowered  without  raising 
the  other ;  thus,  a  d^ree  of  industry  is  necessary  for  the  bird 
to  draw  to  himsdf  the  Tessel  he  wants.  The  want  of  sode^ 
appears  to  be  of  the  first  necessity  to  the  goldfinch,  which 
ddights  in  that  of  its  own  spedes.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
it  is  fimd  of  lookii^  at  itself  in  the  glass,  and  is  often  seen  to 
take  its  hempseed,  grain  by  grain,  and  go  and  eat  it  before 
the  mirror,  thinking,  doubtless,  that  it  is  eating  in  company. 

Sometimea  the  mirror  is  omitted,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
a  small  measure,  dosed  on  all  sides,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  iq>erture  in  the  front,  which  is  shut  with  a  lid,  ao 
arranged,  that  it  will  obey  the  slightest  touch,  and  shut  of 
itself.  To  make  the  bird  know  where  its  aliment  is,  the  lid 
is  first  hdd  half  open,  then  shut  about  three-fourdis,  it  is 
then  completdy  dosed ;  and  the  bund,  knowing  where  its 
food  is,  uses  all  its  address  to  open,  and  holds  it  open  wbk 
his  feet  The  water  is  placed  in  a  little  cup,  attached  by  a 
chain  to  one  of  the  cirdes ;  the  bird  draws  it  to  him,  aeiiing 
the  chain  with  his  bill,  and  holding  it  under  his  feet  until  he 
has  quenched  his  thirst 

^  Some  years  ago,  the  Sicur  Roman  ^W*^^^  in  this 
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country  the  wonderful  perfbrmances  of  bis  birds.  Tbese 
were  goldfincbes,  linnets,  and  canary  birds.  One  appeared 
dead,  and  was  held  up  by  the  tail,  or  daw,  without  exhibit-, 
ing  any  signs  of  life.  A  second  stood  on  its  bead,  with  its 
daws  in  the  air.  A  third  imitated  a  Dutch  milkmaid  going 
to  market,  with  pails  on  its  shoulders.  A  fourth  mimicked  a 
Venetian  girl,  looking  out  at  a  window.  A  fifth  appeared 
as  a  soldier,  and  mounted  guard  as  a  sentind.  The  sixth 
waa  a  cannoneer,  with  a  cap  on  its  head,  a  firelock  on  its 
■boulder,  and  a  firdock  in  its  daw,  and  discharged  a  small 
camion.  Hie  same  bird  also  acted  as  if  it  had  been  wounded ; 
it  was  wheeled  in  a  little  barrow,  to  convey  it  (as  it  were)  to 
the  hospital,  after  which  it  flew  away,  before  the  company. 
The  seventh  turned  a  kind  of  windmill ;  and  the  last  bird 
stood  in  the  inidst  of  some  fire-works,  which  were  discharged 
all  round  it,  and  this  without  exhibiting  the  least  sign  of 
fcar.^» 

The  gddfinch,  naturally  active  and  laborious,  is  fond  of 
occupation  in  its  prison,  and  if  it  has  not  some  poppy-heads, 
hemp-stalks,  and  those  of  lettuce,  to  pick,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  in  action,  it  will  remove  every  thing  that  it  finds. 
A  single  goldfinch,  in  an  aviary  where  canaries  are  hatching, 
if  he  be  without  a  female,  is  sufficient  to  make  all  the  broods 
fail;  he  will  fight  with  the  males,  disturb  the  females, 
destroy  the  nests,  and  break  the  eggs.  These  birds,  how. 
ever,  though  so  livdy  and  petulant,  live  in  peace  with  each 
other,  excepting  a  few  quarrels  about  the  perch  and  their 
food ;  all  of  them  try  to  get  possession  of  the  highest  perch 
in  the  aviary,  for  the  purpose  of  deeping,  and  the  first  who 
obtains  it  will  not  sufPer  the  others  to  approach.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  fiace  all  the  perches  at  a  similar  height,  to  isolate 
eadi  from  the  other,  and  make  every  one  only  of  length 
suffident  for  a  single  bird. 

•  Bigland's  Animal  Biogmphy. 

VOL.  vn.  s 
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Though  the  goldfinches  will  ooupie  in  sViaxies,  the  iiman 
is  nre,  and  the  result  seldom  fruitful.  It  is  tme»  that  little 
attention  is  given  to  this  pcnnt,  in  oohsequence  of  the  tadBtj 
of  procuring  these  biids  at  every  ieaaon,  in  any  number 
desired. 

A  single  female  is  said  to  be  sufEdent  far  one  mide»  and 
both  should  have  a  large  cage,  to  themsdvess.  In  captivity 
the  male  goldfinch  will  pair  more  readily  widi  a  female  of 
another  species  than  his  own ;  far  example,  with  the  flemak 
canaty^  but  the  female  goldfinch  will  addam  couple  with 
the  male  canary.  This  union  is  not  the  result  of  kaj  oonfor* 
mity  of  song,  and  still  less  of  plumage ;  it  proceeds  fixim  the 
goldfinch  disgorging  the  food  found  m  its  crop  in  the  same 
way  as  the  canaries  do ;  he  pleases  the  female  canary  by  this, 
and  feeds  her  while  she  is  hatching,  lliis  is  not  to  be 
expected  of  the  bunting  or  chaflSnch,  or  any  other  bird  that 
brings  its  bill  full  of  food  to  the  female  and  the  young.  This 
toj^plies  a  good  rule  for  those  who  desire  to  make  birds  of 
diflPerent  races  conple  together.  Thoii^  the  broods  some^ 
times sttcoeed  from  a  female  canary  aoda  wild  goldfinch,  i  e 
one  caught  in  a  net,  yet  it  is  better  to  educate  them  togedier, 
to  accustom  the  goldfinch  to  the  same  food  as  the  canary,  and 
not  to  pair  them  until  the  end  of  two  years.  It  will  also  be 
much  better  if  the  female  canary  has  never  paired  with  one 
of  her  own  species,  and  be  kept  in  the  spring  frtm  seeis^ 
or  hearing  any  of  them,  that  die  may  totally  fotget  then. 
Her  first  ^gs  will  often  piove  frutdess,  e^peciaUy  in  the 
earliest  days  of  apring,  whidi  is  not  the  period  of  reproduo- 
tion  with  the  goldfinches ;  but  the  second  brood  will  succeed^ 
and  the  mde  goldfinch  then  becomes  more  asdduovs  and 
attentive  than  even  the  canary  itsdf.  He  shares  all  the  caies 
'<^  the  housdibld,  remains  almost  continually  en  the  edge  of 
the  nest,  and  frequently  feeds  the  female  while  she  is  hatch- 
ing ;  he  dso  assists  in  the  rearing  of  the  young. 
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The  bill  of  the  gpldfineh  is  liable,  especially  in  captivity, 
to  doDgate,  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  that  one  mandible  so 
far  passes  the  other,  that  the  bird  cannot  take  up  its  aliment* 
If  the  mandibles  elongate  equally,  another  inconvenience 
results ;  in  feeding  the  young  or  the  female,  the  male  is  apt 
to  wound  them  grievously.  To  prevent  this,  the  mandibles 
should  be  equalized  and  blunted  with  scissors. 

The  mules  from  the  goldfinch  and  canary  are  more  robust 
than  the  latter,  and  live  longer.  Their  song  is  also  more 
brilliant;  but  Buffon  says,  that  they  imitate  airs  with  diffi- 
culty. Others,  on  the  contrary,  pretend  that  they  can  very 
easily  be  taught  by  the  bird-organ  and  flageolet.  These 
mules  zesemUe  the  male  in  the  form  of  the  bill,  and  the 
colours  of  the  head  and  wings,  and  the  female  in  the  rest  of 
the  body.  Some  beautiful  varieties  result  fnxn  this  alliance. 
M.  Vieillot  once  caught  a  mule,  which  he  conceives  was  the 
produce  of  a  male  greenfinch  and  female  goldfinch,  judging 
from  its  siae,  colours,  and  song.  This  bird  did  not  appear 
lo  be  the  result  of  any  forced  union ;  it  always  remained 
extremely  wild^  and  by  no  means  familiarized  with  the  cage— 
m  seeming  confirmation  of  the  last  remark.  It  was  brought, 
notwithstanding,  to  cou|de  with  a  female  canary ;  but  nothing 
resulted  from  the  union.  Some,  however,  say  that  these 
females  are  not  unproductive,  and  that  the  second  generation 
insensibly  approaches  the  characters  of  the  male ;  but  this 
second  generation  must  be  marvellously  rare,  for  no  authentic 
proof  appears  of  its  having  ever  been  witnessed.  These 
mules,  howevtf,  pair  vary  readily  with  each  other  or  with 
canaries ;  but  the  ^gs  produced  are  not  fecundated.  The 
lemale  mules  construct  their  nests  much  bett^  than  the 
faiisrii^ ;  and  are  such  excellent  nurses  that  they  may  be 
frequently  substituted  for  the  others,  when  the  latter  are  sick, 
or  are  bad  mothers. 

In  autumn  the  goldfindies  assemble  together,  live,  during 

s  2 
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winter,  in  numerous  flocks,  and  frequent  those  places  where 
thistles  and  wild  endive  grow.  During  the  severe  cold,  they 
shelter  themselves  in  thick  bushes ;  but  they  seldom  recede 
far  from  the  places  where  their  food  is  found.  Sometimes 
they  mingle  with  other  granivorous  birds.  Hempseed  is  the 
grain  given  to  familiarize  them  with  the  cage ;  but  it  would 
be  better  to  mingle  millet  and  rape-seed  with  it,  and  to  vary 
their  aliment;  thus  the  maladies  might  be  avoided  which 
attack  them  in  captivity.  This  is  a  point  not  always  properly 
attended  to,  for  cage  birds  of  all  descriptions.  Variation  of 
food  preserves  them  in  good  health,  lengthens  their  days,  and 
approximates  them  more  to  tlieir  natural  state. 

The  maladies  to  which  this  bird  is  subject  are  the  epilepsy, 
in  which  it  frequently  falls  when  apparently  most  vigorous, 
and  singing  with  its  full  force ;  the  moUen^gretiae,  or  inflani- 
mation  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  moulting,  which  frequently 
proves  mortal.  The  epilepsy  is  said  by  some  writers  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  very  small  worm  in  the  thigh,  lodged  between 
the  skin  and  flesh ;  sometimes  this  worm  goes  away  of  itself, 
and  sometimes  the  bird  draws  it  out  with  its  bill,  when  it  can 
lay  hold  of  it.  It  seems  more  probable  that  this  disease  is 
attributable  to  the  exclusive  use  of  hempseed,  for  it  also 
attacks  canaries  and  bulfinches,  when  they  are  limited  to 
this  aliment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  goldfinch,  when  totally 
deprived  of  this  kind  of  grain,  is  seldom  visited  by  this  dia» 
tressing  malady.  When  the  bird  is  attacked  by  it,  it  is  so 
violent  and  dangerous,  as  generally  to  prove  mortal  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  After  some  very  precipitate 
movements,  the  bird  falls,  and  lies  extended  in  its  cage  with 
its  feet  in  the  air.  Without  the  promptest  assistance  it  soon 
dies.  The  most  certain  ranedy  is  instantly  to  take  the  bird, 
and  cut  its  nails  with  scissors,  particularly  the  hinder  one ; 
some  drops  of  blood  will  follow ;  and  then  dip  the  feet 
several  times  in  white  wine  made  lukewarm.     If  it  is  winter 
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time,  the  bird  should  also  be  made  to  swallow  a  few  drops  of 
it,  to  which  a  little  melted  sugar  is  added.  This  remedy  is 
Tery  efficacious ;  the  bird  resumes  new  strength,  and  in  a  few 
hours  enjoys  as  good  health  as  he  had  before.  It  is  recom- 
mended nerer  to  leave  the  goldfinches  without  a  piece  of 
plaster  in  their  cage,  suspended  so  that  they  may  pick  at  it 
with  facility.  When  these  birds  are  properly  taken  care  of, 
and  attentively  kept  dean,  they  are  not  very  subject  to 
disease,  and  will  live  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  and  sometimes 
longer. 

The  species  of  the  goldfinch  is  extended  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe  nearly,  and  through  some  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  It  is  found  m  Greece,  where  it  bears  the  name  of 
karedreno ;  though  no  migrating  bird,  properly  speaking,  it 
does  not  remain  all  the  year  round  on  all  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  It  prefers  the  largest,  and  also  the  lands  of 
the  neighbouring  continent,  because  it  doubtless  finds  there 
more  safe  and  agreeable  retreats. 

Few  species  present  more  varieties  than  this ;  besides  those 
which  proceed  from  forced  alliances,  there  are  others  attri- 
butable to  aliment,  to  age,  and  to  domestication. 

There  is  one  which  .is  white  where  the  others  are  red, 
namely,  on  the  forehead  and  eyebrows,  which  colour  also 
prevails  on  the  top  of  the  head,  instead  of  black.  On  some 
the  red  is  shaded  with  yellow,  and  the  black  appears  through 
these  colours.  A  goldfinch,  with  the  head  striped  with  red 
and  yellow,  has  been  found  in  America.  One  with  the  cap 
altogether  black  has  but  a  few  red  spots  on  the  forehead  f  the 
back  and  chest  are  of  a  yellowish  brown ;  the  iris  yellowish, 
and  the  bill  and  feet  flesh-colour.  The  whitish  goldfinch 
has  the  tail  and  wings  of  an  ashen-brown,  the  upper  and 
under  parts  of  the  body  whitish,  and  the  yellow  of  the  wings 
pale.  Some  varieties  are  totally  white,  and  others,  among 
which  are  the  handsomest  races,  have  the  head  red  and  the 
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wings  bordered  with  yellow.  On  the  bodies  of  many  the 
tints  are  more  or  less  mingled  with  white.  Among  the  black 
goldfinches  some  are  entirely  black ;  others  more  or  less 
varied  with  this  colour.  These  last  varieties  are  chiefly  attri- 
butable to  food,  especially  to  the  exclusive  use  of  hempseed. 
Still  the  colours  are  not  fixed,  for  goldfinches  have  been 
known  to  resume  their  primitive  tints  after  the  moulting; 
and  some  which  were  even  totally  black,  to  retain  very  fine 
feathers  of  that  hue.  These  changes  from  one  moulting  to 
another  become  still  more  palpable  when  millet  or  other  grain 
is  substituted  for  hempseed. 

Of  the  other  species  of  the  goldfinch  little  can  be  said, 
except  in  the  way  of  description ;  we  shall  pn)ceed,  there- 
fore,  at  once  to 

The  Linnet  To  persons  who  have  seen  the  numerous 
treatises  extant  on  European  birds,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  any  necessity  should  still  exist  of  further  investiga- 
tion on  this  subject;  nevertheless,  it  is  most  certain  that 
many  of  the  birds  which  are  actually  subjected  to  our  daily 
view,  do  require  further  research. 

Brisson,  Mauduyt,  Sonnini,  and  Frisch,  hove  made  two 
species  of  the  linnet,  properly  so  called,  under  the  denomi- 
nations of  grey  and  red ;  Latham  and  Omelin  under  those 
of  linata  and  cannabina,  Belon,  Linnasus,  Olina,  Gesner^ 
Montbeillard,  Meyer,  and  Latham,  in  the  second  supplement 
to  his  sync^sis,  after  the  remarks  of  Bays  and  Montague^ 
make  but  one.  The  Doctor,  also,  though  he  formally  sepa* 
rates  them  in  his  General  History ^  expresses  there  his  senti- 
ments to  the  same  effect.  As  for  M.  Vieillot,  he  has  no 
doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  red  and  grey  linnet ;  and  his 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  repeatedly  multiplied  and  indefati- 
gable observations.  Both  kinds,  young  and  (dd,  male  and 
female,  are  grey  in  the  back  season,  and  resemble  each  other 
so  much,  that  the  sexes  cannot  be  distinguished,  except  by 
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the  while  bocder  on  the  primary  aluc  quills,  which  is  more 
broad  and  brilliant  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  The  red 
colour,  which  characterizes  the  male  dwng  summer,  com* 
mences  to  afqpear  towards  the  end  of  autiimn ;  but  at  this 
dme  it  is  tarnished,  and  occupies  only  the  middle  portion  of 
the  feathers,  the  extremity  of  which  is  of  a  reddish  gcey,  so 
that  it  can  only  be  perceiy/sd  by  wsing  tbem  up.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  spring  approaches,  this  colcnir  e^^tends  and 
grows  bri^ter,  and  towards  the  month  of  May  beoom^es  very 
brilliant ii)  the  male  of  two  years  old;  less  pure  and  less 
extended  in  the  bird  of  the  first  year ;  and  among  the  old 
ones  it  aometimes  assumes  an  <»range  shade.  Of  course,  the 
Hnnetfl  which  remain  grey  must  be  only  females;  and  it 
does  not  ^ffeaix  that  any  well-authenticated  instance  pf  ^ 
male  of  this  hue  at  such  pe^riods  has  bead  found. 

It  is  only  on  the  head  and  chest  that  thfdr  plumage  suffers 
the  variations  we  havie  alluded  to.  The  occiput  and  nape 
become  of  a  dear  ashen,  from  the  grey  and  reddish,  which 
they  were  immediately  after  the  moidting.  The  nu^rone^ 
)bn>wn  of  th/e  feathers  of  the  back  assumes  a  finer  and  more 
decided  colour.  The  croup  passes  from  grey  and  reddish 
wUte,  to  blackish,  and  pure  white.  Such  is  tl]^  case  with 
the  male  Un^ts  in  a  state  of  liberty ;  but  it  is  quite  different 
]i^th  those  oonfined  in  a  cage,  or  even  in  an  aviary,  exposed 
islways  to  the  air.  The  red  disajqpears ;  the  brown  morone 
remains  du],L>  ib^  grey  of  the  occiput  and  nape  preserve  the 
reddish  tint  The  principal  attributes,  which  in  this  state 
ffistinguish  the  mple  from  the  female,  are  the  colours  of  the 
summit  of  the  head,  which  is  of  a  taniished  red  towards  the 
noddle  of  the  featl^,  and  in  the  white  of  the  alar  quills, 
which  is  more  extended  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  ifo 
arguments,  derived  from  size  and  proportions,  appear  to  be 
more  convincing  in  favour  of  the  sepfuradon  of  qpedes,  than 
thqee  dra^^  fow  colours. 
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There  are  soone  accidental  varieties  of  the  linnet,  as  for  in- 
stance, some  entirely  albino  individuals ;  others,  whidi  have 
only  the  head,  wings,  and  tail,  white.  On  others,  white  is 
the  {NredcHninant  colour,  but  the  alar  and  caudal  quills  are 
bkck,  edged  with  white,  and  eome  vestigesof  grey  on  the 
wing-coverts. 

The  male  neither  partakes  of  the  labour  of  ccmstnicting  the 
nest,  nor  of  that  of  incubation,  but  employs  himself  in  several 
little  attentions  to  the  female,  brings  her  food,  which  he  dis- 
gorges, like  the  canary,  cheers  the  mcmotony  of  her  situation, 
by  an  agreeable  song,  incessantly  repeated  during  the  time  of 
hatching,  and  watches  for  her  safety.  When  any  thing  offen- 
sive appears,  he  puts  forth  a  plaintive  cry,  flutters  from  bush 
to  bush,  removes  for  a  moment,  but  only  to  re-appear  directly. 
The  more  his  companion  is  approached,  the  more  his  cries  re* 
double.  Then  the  female,  warned  by  his  complaints,  and 
pressed  by  danger,  quits  the  nest.  Both  she  and  the  male 
fly  away,  and  do  not  return  for  an  hour ;  but  when  the  eggs 
are  ready  to  open,  they  return  sooner.  Both  parents  exhi^Ht 
much  afiection  for  their  young.  They  nourish  them  with 
tender  seeds,  prepared  in  their  crop,  and  disgorged  by  the 
bill.  These  linnets  have  usually  two  or  three  broods,  and 
sometimes  four,  if  the  first  be  disturbed.  After  hatching  time^ 
they  assemble  in  numerous  flocks,  quit  the  high  countries, 
and  descend  into  the  plains.  It  is  at  this  time  that  snares 
are  laid  for  them,  and  they  are  caught  in  great  numbers.  As 
these  birds  soon  grow  fat,  when  they  have  abundant  aliment, 
their  flesh  acquires  a  savour  which  makes  it  in  request  in 
some  countries,  especially  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France. 
From  this  circumstance  they  have  received,  in  Provence,  the 
name  of  beofigue  Shiver. 

Montbeillard  observes,  that  there  is  a  great  analogy  between 
the  linnet  and  the  canary,  and  he  is  right.  Their  habits  and 
nature  are  extremely  similar,  and  of  all  birds  the  linnet  is 
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that  which  most  readily  couples  with  the  canary ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  betiere  that  the  produce  of  this  alliance  is  more 
fruitful  than  that  of  the  canary  with  the  goldfinch  or  the 
aiakin.  Though  repeated  trials  have  been  made,  it  does  not 
«ppear  that  fruitful  eggs  have  been  obtained,  either  from  a 
female  canary,  paired  with  a  linnet-mule,  or  a  female  mule 
with  a  male  canary,  or  from  the  mules  paired  together. 

Although  the  linnet  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  our  small 
granirorous  birds,  and  though  it  preserves  no  brilliant 
cfdours  in  captivity  to  render  its  possessfon  desirable,  it  is  not 
less  in  request  than  the  brilliant  goldfinch  and  diarming 
bolfinch.  Though  sombre  tints  replace  the  fine  red  colour  of 
its  head  and  chest,  and  though  its  entire  plumage  changes  to 
a  tarnished  brown,  or  dirty  white,  the  linnet  does  not  the 
less  merit  our  attention,  nor  the  less  contribute  to  our  amuse- 
ment. Its  qualities  are  truly  interesting.  Its  natural  dispo- 
sition is  docile,  and  susceptible  of  attachment ;  its  song  is 
agreeable,  and  the  flexibility  of  its  throat  enables  it  to  imitate 
with  facility,  the  different  airs  which  it  is  attempted  to  be 
taught  It  can  even  be  taught  to  repeat  many  wordis  dis- 
tinctly ,  in  different  languages,  and  it  pronounces  them  with  an 
accent  that  would  actually  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  under- 
stood their  meaning.  The  tender  attachment  of  which  these 
birds  are  susceptible  is  astonishing ;  so  much  so,  that  they 
often  become  troublesome  in  their  caresses.  They  can  perfectly 
well  distinguish  the  persons  who  take  care  of  them.  They  will 
come  and  perch  upcm  them,  overwhelm  them  with  caresses, 
and  even  seem  to  express  their  affection  by  their  looks.  They 
can  also  imitate  and  unite  to  the  varied  modulations  of  their 
own  voice,  the  strains  of  other  birds,  which  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  hearing.  If  a  very  young  linnet  be  brought  up 
with  a  chaffinch,  a  lark,  or  a  nightingale,  it  will  learn  to 
sing  like  them.  But  it  will  in  most  cases  totally  lose  its 
native  song,  and  preserve  nothing  but  its  little  cry  of  appeal. 
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ThciametoinfaBrifJ  to  be  intnicted  in  feirigE  atrrfiia»  ■bonld 
he  taken  finm  the  neat  when  the  f eatkors  bcgm  to  diQOt.  If 
taken  adult,  they  will  addom  profit  by  their  leaaona,  though 
ibftj  will  beGone  both  funiliar  and  cansiing.  Diffievent 
modes  of  inslnidkn  hare  been  pointed  out  finr  tfacin 
audi  as  whistlii^  to  Aem  in  the  evening  b j  fiiodle-l]|^ 
taking  oace  to  articulate  the  notes  distincdj.  Sometimea,  to 
put  them  fai  tfaitty  they  are  taken  on  the  finger,  a  mirror  is 
presented  to  them,  in  whidi  they  think  that  they  see  ano- 
ther bird  (^  tibeir  own  qpecies,  wlujcb  illusian  is  said  to  pao- 
duce  a  sort  of  emulation,  *»*^^^g  them  sing  with  move  animor 
tion,  and  expediting  their  jKDgmss ;  but  these  precautiana  are 
not  absolutely  ntcessary,  £ar  die  best  instructed  linnets  are 
often  brought  up  by  oobUers,  who  whistle  to  them  without 
interrupting  their  work*  Ithnsbeen  mmarkedof  thelmnets, 
and  it  is  true  of  many  other  fldnging  birds,  that  they  sing 
more  in  a  small  cage  than  a  large  one. 

This  bird  lives  a  long  time  in  captivity,  if  wdl  taken  care 
of.  Soomni  quotes  an  instance  of  one  that  lived  forty  years, 
and  mi^t  have  lived  longer  had  it  not  perished  by  accident. 
This  was  a  bird  of  the  most  extraordinary  amiableness  and 
docility.  It  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  many  persons  of  the 
houae  by  their  name,  and  very  distinctly.  It  whistled  five 
airs,  perfectly,  from  the  bird-organ* 

The  linnets  have  the  advantage  of  singing  all  the  year 
round,  and  they  may  be  tau£^  a  variety  of  tricks,  like  the 
fliskm,  and  the  goldfinch. 

When  it  is  intended  to  educate  young  lianeti,  the  males 
must  be  chosen;  for  the  females  neither  sing,  nor  can  be 
tauj^t  to  sing.  The  males  may  be  known  by  the  white 
colour  on  the  wings,  which  is  more  pure  and  extended  in 
them  than  in  the  females.  They  are  fed  at  first  with  oatmeaU 
and  nqpeseed  bruised  in  rrSk  or  water ;  some  uae  crumb  of 
bread  instead,  and  the  yolk  of  a  hacd  ^gg.    They  are  g^ffk 
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thefr  bills  full,  like  the  Ganaries^  and  must  be  kept  clean  and 
wann.    To  render  them  more  familiar,  they  are  fed  with  the 
hand,  and  chirped  to.    When  they  can  feed  alone,  the  rape- 
seed  is  given  to  them  entire,  but  softened  in  water,  so  that 
they  can  break  it  more  easily.    Their  aliment  must  also  be 
varied  with  millet,  radish,  cabbage,  lettuce  seeds,  and  plan- 
tain, and  sometimes  with  bruised  melon  seeds,  and  from  time 
to  time  with  barberiies,  marchpane,  and  anagallis.    Hemp- 
seed  should   be   given  to  them  very  sparingly,   because  it 
fattens  them  too  much,  and  they  either  die  or  cease  to  sing. 
Many  persons  give  them  nothing  but  rapeseed,  but  the  same 
inconvenience  results  horn  this.      The  more  their  food  is 
varied,  the  fewer  maladies  they  will  have.    A  small  piece 
of  plaster  or  chalk   should  also  be  put  into  their  cage  to 
prevent  constipation,  to  which  they  are  subject.    They  are 
also  subject  to  a  curious   disease,   which  the  French  call 
tfiiMfe,  and  for  which  the  chalk  or  plaster  is  a  remedy.    This 
disease  is  mdicated  by  their  melancholy,  their  sQence,  and 
dieir  stiff  and  bristling  feathers.    When  it  has  made  some 
progress,  their  bills  become  hard,  the  veins  are  thick  and 
red,  the  breast  is  swelled,  the  feet  are  also  swelled  and  callous, 
and  they  can  scarcely  sustain  themselves  upright.     Linnets 
are  subject  to  epilepsy,  for  which  chalk  is  also  prescribed, 
and  a  disease  called  the  buHomy  which  is  a  small  tumour,  and 
generally  considered  incurable.     It  is  recommended,  however, 
to  pierce  it  quickly,   and   staunch  the  wound   with   wine. 
Besides  all  these  complaints,  which  are  for  Ae  most  part  the 
result  of  captivity,' they  also  suffer  from  the  asthma,  the  symp- 
tom of  which  is,  striking  angrily  with  their  bills.    A  litde 
oxymel  dumld   then  be  put  in  their  water,  and  their  food 
dianged  for  some  days,    giving  them   tnme  tender  wild 
endive,  pounded    witib   barberries,  at  cabbage,  if  this  ma- 
lady attack  them  during  winter.    Nothing  is  better  to  keep 
them  dieerful  and  in  good  health,  than  4o  give  them  ooca- 
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sionally  red  currants.  As  nothing  should  be  neglected  to 
preserve  a  bird,  to  rear  which  so  much  pains  are  taken, 
it  should  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  natural  state. 
These  birds  are  pulverators,  and  a  bed  of  fine  sand,  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  should  be  kept  at  the  bottom  of  their  cage, 
and  as  they  are  fond  of  bathing,  they  should  also  have  a 
small  bath,  into  which  fresh  water  is  put  every  day. 

The  linnets  unite  in  flocks  towards  the  end  of  Septonbcr, 
aaad  remain  so  diuring  the  winter.  They  fly  in  close  bodies, 
rise  and  fall  together,  and  fix  on  the  same  trees.  Their  flight 
is  continuous,  and  not  performed  by  repeated  springs,  like 
that  of  the  sparrows.  On  the  ground  they  proceed  by  hop- 
ping. They  pass  the  night  in  the  woods,  and  choose  fcnr  an 
asylum  the  trees,  whose  leaves,  though  dry,  are  not  yet  fallen, 
such  as  oaks,  &c.  They  frequoit  fallow,  and  cultivated 
lands,  living  on  various  little  grains ;  they  also  pick  the  buds 
of  poplars,  of  linden  tarees,  and  birch,  as  do  the  bulfinches, 
tec.  Another  of  their  aliments  is  indicated  by  their  name— 
this  is  linseed.  In  short,  all  kinds  of  grain  suits  them ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  touch  insects.  It  is  certain 
that  they  do  not  take  them  to  their  young,  as  the  birds  which 
use  both  grain  and  insects  do.  Towards  the  commencement 
of  spring,  they  are  heard  to  sing  altogether  at  a  time,  and 
their  concert  is  always  preceded  by  a  sort  of  prelude.  At 
this  time  they  pair.  Once  having  made  their  choice,  each 
pair  isolates,  and  chooses  a  particular  district,  from  which  it 
never  departs  during  the  summer. 

Linnets  are  comuKm  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  the  Levant,  in 
Germany,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Russia. 

The  Siakins  (Fr.  Spinas  J  are  birds  of  passage,  and  fly 
so  high  that  they  may  be  heard  before  they  are  seen.  They 
are  very  numerous  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  and 
common  enough  in  this  country  during  the  winter ;  they  are 
fond  of  places  where  the  alder«tree  abounds.    They  arrive  in 
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FiSDce  about  the  time  of  the  vintage,  then  proceed  iaither 
south,  and  reappear  when  the  trees  are  in  flower ;  but  in  sum- 
mer they  are  not  seen.  In  all  probability  they  then  voyage 
northwards,  or  return  into  thick  forests  on  the  krfty  mountains. 
This  is  affirmed  by  Sonnini  in  his  edition  oi  BifffMa  Natural 
HUtory,  <^  I  know,^  says  he,  ^<  to  a  certainty,  that  the  siskins 
nestle  on  the  highest  mountains  of  the  Vosges,  in  Lorraine^ 
and  particularly  on  that  one  whidiis  called  the  Donon ;  they 
paas  into  the  plain  in  spring,  and  afterwards  return  to  dus 
diain  of  mountains  in  like  manner  as  they  do  in  Switzerland 
and  Frandie-Comt^.  They  descend  after  the  hatching  in 
September  and  October.'"  The  individuals  which  nestle  in 
the  north  do  so  on  the  tops  of  pines  and  fir-trees ;  the  brood 
is  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  grq^ish  white,  qpotted  with  red. 

The  siskins,  in  their  habits,  have  very  considemble  relations 
with  the  linnet :  they  give  a  prefeienoe  to  the  seeds  of  the 
alder-tree;  they  often  dispute  witii  the  goldfinches  for  the 
seed  of  the  thistle.  Hempseed  is  for  them  an  aliment  of 
chdce ;  but  they  appear,  especially  in  captivity,  to  be  greater 
ecosumers  of  it  than  they  really  are,  from  a  habit  which  they 
have  got  of  breaking  nuMre  grains  than  they  eat  In  their 
passage  in  Germany,  in  October,  they  considerably  damage 
the  hop-grounds,  by  eating  the  seeds.  In  France,  also,  they 
do  considerable  pr^udice  to .  the  apple-trees,  by  picking  at 
the  flowers. 

The  song  of  the  siskin  is  by  no  means  disagreeable,  but 
very  inferior  to  that  of  the  goldfinch ;  it  is  said  to  possess  the 
fiicul^  of  imitating  the  song  of  the  canary,  linnet,  8ec.  if 
tidLen  very  young,  and  placed  within  hearing  of  these  Inrds* 
It  has,  moreover,  a  note  of  appeal  peculiar  to  itself.  Even 
whoi  taken  adult,  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  almost  as 
mild  as  a  canary.  It  is  very  dodle,.  and  can  be  taught  to 
hoist  up  its  food  and  water  in  the  mode  we. have  already 
described  for  the  goldfinch,  and  can  be  even  accustomed  to 
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come  snd  perdi  upon  the  hand,  at  the  sonnd  of  a  little  bell. 
The  mode  of  teachmg  it  is,  by  ringing  the  bell  every  time 
that  you  are  about  to  feed  the  bird.  Lively  and  gay,  it  is 
always  the  firat  to  awake  in  the  aviary,  and  the  first  to  wazUe 
and  set  the  others  agoing.  The  manners  of  this  little  €»ptive 
are  80  mild,  that  it  never  seeks  to  quarrel  with  any  of  its 
oompanions,  and  it  yields  pronqptly  when  it  is  threatened. 
Pkced  IB  an  aviary  where  there  are  several  birds  of  diffefienl 
species,  it  will  concerve  an  affeedon  for  some  partioilar  an^ 
and  often  fsed  it ;  but  it  gives  the  preference  to  those  of  its 
own  race,  whether  males  or  females. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  there  is  a  great  sympathy  be- 
tween the  siskin  and  the  canary.    It  is  so  great,  that  if  a 
siskin  be  let  loose  in  a  place  where  there  are  canaries  with 
other  birds,  it  will  fly  immccEatdy  to  the  farmer,  and  come 
as  nearly  to  them  as  possible,  and  they  will  also  seek  its 
society  with  eagerness.    Themaleorfemaksiskiii  will  easily 
pair  with  the  canary,  the  female,  as  is  asserted,  particularly  i 
but  the  nude  siskin,  when  he  has  once  coupled  with  the 
female  canary ,  will  assist  her  in  all  her  kbouis,  with  much 
seal,  aiding  in  the  oonstniction  of  the  nest,  carrying  the 
mateiials,  and  even  making  .use  of  them.    He  continually 
feeds  her  while  she  is  hatching,  disgorging  the  food  ham  his 
mrop ;  in  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  eggs  are  frequently 
fruitless.    The  mules  which  do  sometimes  result  &om  the 
union  partdce,  in  thor  appearance,  of  the  dianatees  of  both 
parents. 

In  captivity  diese  birds  will  live  &r  ten  years,  and  ane 
very  little  subject  to  disMMfs,  excepting  the  moUa^^reamj 
which  is  brought  on  by  feeding  them  exduaiTdy  on  hemp- 
seed  ;  they  shonld,  therrfurB,  be  accustomed,  in  preference 
tDimpeseed  andmfllst 

A  variety  of  the  siskin  has  been  observed  with  the  head 
yeDowish  nd  the  rest  of  the  plumage  Uack.    To  make  these 
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bMb  eatirely  black,  it  will  be  sufficnik  to  fefed  diem  <!oii« 
•tandy  on  banpseed.    TUs  yariety  it  said  to  be  faand  ia 
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Autiia,  Piorenoe,  Langaedoc,  Spam,  Porti^al,  and  8oniei> 
times  in  Lorraine.  The  male  has  an  agreeable  and  Taded 
iong,  but  not  ao  fine  and  dear  aa  that  c^  the  oanaiy.  In 
Italy  this  apedes  oMkea  its  neat  not  cidy  in  Ae  coimtry^  bait 
oAentDBea  m  gavdens  on  tufted  trees,  partSeularly  oti  the 
cypreas,  and  coBatructe  it  of  wool,  hoirae  hair,  and  featben^ 
Tbe  eggs  ate  four  or  five :  the  aoalo  easily  paiia  Ivith  the 
teauim  canary,  imd  the  nkules  have  been  firand  ^Rroduddv^a 
TIk  Count  de  Biocourt  had  Ibr  many  years  several  of  diese 
mules,  wUdi  coupled  with  female  canaries,  and  the  young 
{Kodueed  new  genteations.  The  same  fimt  oocuvred  with 
Mr  VieUoL  Some  roaeudiled  the  laflier  and  some  the 
mother,  widwut  referente  lo  the  distinclum  of  sex  in  thenn- 
fldvea ;  while,  on  the  oontrary,  tiie  alUanee  with  the  lemab 
«anary,  goldfinch,  bullfinch,  greenfinch,  lea  gave  dse  to  a 
mixture  of  colours  in  tfie  offspring,  none  of  idiidi  perfectly 
leaembM  eidier  firther  or  tnoCher.  Another  remarli,  very 
easentiid,  is,  that  if  the  alliance  of  the  male  dtril  with  the 
feamle  canary  gives  rise  to  new  generatioos,  by  the  reiHodu»> 
tion  of  the  young,  the  female  citiil  w31  rqoet,  in  captivity, 
die  advances  of  the  mde  canary,  and  even  diose  c^the  male 
of  her  oWn  specie^  attd  that  the  sanie  is  die  case  with  the 
female  mides  of  the  first  alliano&  They  refuse  all  pairing 
tidier  with  the  nude  mules,  the  citril,  olr  the  canary,  which 
proves  that  the  original  type  is  more  firm  witih  them  than  with 
die  males.  Notwithstanding  thia,  M.  VieiUot  ia  inclined  to 
aunahfci  the  citril  aad  the  canary  not  as  two  distinct  speciea, 
but  aa  tworaces  sfwingii^  from  the  aameitock,  one  of  which 
baa  fixed  in  Emope  and  the  other  in  die  Canaries,  and  whose 
are  attributable  to  looalitiae.    The  fecundity  of 
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mules,  from  the  alliance  of  canaries  with  goldfinches,  linnets, 
&c.  does  not  appear  to  be  proved  by  a  single  fact,  which  is 
natural  enough,  as  the  species  are  so  evidently  distinct,  and 
proceeding  from  different  stocks ;  and  the  same  observation 
may  be  extended  to  all  other  birds  whose  union  produces 
unfruitful  mules. 

The  Canary.^^There  is  a  considerable  degree  of  interest 
and  charm  in  every  thing  relating  to  this  bird  of  the  Hes- 
perides;  an  elegant  form,  beautiful  plumage,  melodious 
voice,  and  a  disposition  amiable,  docile,  and  familiar;  it 
unites  all  the  pleasing  qualities  and  all  the  little  talents  which 
are  isolated  in  other  birds.  This  delightful  bird  particularly 
constitutes  the  amusement  of  the  young  female,  who  is  well 
employed  in  the  developement  of  its  mild  and  social  habits. 
Care,  attention,  and  caresses  are  lavished  on  it,  and  nothing, 
in  short,  is  spared  in  bringing  it  up.  Its  infancy  and  educa- 
tion give  rise  to  some  little  trouble  and  embarrassment ;  but 
it  does  not  prove  ungratefuL  It  gives  daily  proofs  of  its 
susceptibility  of  gratitude,  and  of  attachment.  In  the 
evening  its  adieus  are  caresses,  and  it  scarcely  wakes  in  the 
morning  before  its  benefactress  becomes  the  object  of  its  first 
regard ;  it  claps  its  little  wings  at  sight  of  her,  flies  to  her, 
and  expresses,  by  a  number  of  gentle  gestures  and  semitones, 
the  sentiments  of  affection  with  which  it  is  inspired. 

The  docility  of  the  canary  is  such,  that  it  has  been  known, 
at  the  command  of  its  instructress,  to  fly  to  the  head  of  a  cat, 
sing  there  with  full  throat,  and  receive  caresses  from  its 
natural  enemy.  The  liberty  granted  to  other  birds  during 
the  period  of  their  amours,  generally  puts  an  end  to  their 
attachment  to  us ;  not  so  with  the  canary.  Two  of  these  fami- 
liar birds,  male  and  female,  having  escaped  from  their  aviary, 
fixed  themselves  in  a  thicket  at  some  distance,  and  nestled 
thoe.  The  male  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  regularly  twice 
arday  to  sing  near  his  former  dwelling,  and  to  gorge  himsdf 
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wilh  food,  for  the  purpose  of  partaking  it  with  hiB  companion ; 
but  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  taken,  although  he 
qyproached  very  near  his  mistress,  and  appeared  to  take 
pleasure  in  fluttering  over  her,  and  repeating  the  lesson 
which  she  had  taught  him.  At  last  he  ceased,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, to  make  these  little  journeys.  The  lady,  uneasy  about 
the  birds,  having  sought  them  everywhere,  without  success, 
believed  that  they  had  fallen  victims  to  some  bird  of  prey ; 
but  ten  days  after  these  fruitless  researches,  the  couple 
reiqipeared,  accompanied  by  their  young  family,  and  esta- 
blished themselves  in  their  ancient  domicile,  where  they 
resumed  all  their  former  familiarity ;  ^*  as  if,^  says .  the 
writer  from  whom  these  observations  are  taken,  ^*  they  were 
endeavouring  to  make  atonement  for  the  pain  which  their 
temporary  absence  had  occasioned.'" 

The  canary  is  as  docile  as  familiar.  One  of  these  birds 
has  been  seen,  at  a  signal,  to  seize  a  match  in  its  daw,  light 
it,  set  fire  to  a  little  cannon,  fall,  as  if  dead,  at  the  explosion, 
rise  suddenly  again,  and  place  itself  as  if  on  duty. 

Bingley  in  his  **  Animal  Biography,^  says  that  **  In  the 
month  of  May  1820,  a  Frenchman,  whose  name  was 
Dujon,  exhibited  in  London  twenty-four  canary-birds,  many 
of  which,  he  said,  were  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  Some  of  these  balanced  themselves,  head  downwards, 
on  their  shoulders,  having  their  legs  and  tail  in  the  air.  One 
of  them,  taking  a  slender  stick  in  its  daws,  passed  its  head 
between  its  legs,  and  suffered  itself  to  be  turned  round,  as 
if  in  the  act  of  bdng  roasted.  Another  balanced  itself,  and 
was  swung  backward  and  forward  on  a  kind  of  slack-rope. 
A  third  was  dressed  in  military  imiform,  having  a  cap  on  its 
head,  wearing  a  sword  and  pouch,  and  carrying  a  firelock  in 
one  claw ;  after  some  time  sitting  upright,  this  bird,  at  the 
word  of  command,  freed  itself  from  its  dress,  and  flew  away 
to  the  cage.   A  fourth  suffered  itself  to  be  shot  at,  and  falling 
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down,  98  if  dead,  was  put  iaio  a  little  wheelbanow,  and 
wheeled  awiay  1^  one  of  its  ocmrades,  and  aeYenl  of  the  birds 
were  at  the  same  time  placed  on  a  little  firework,  and  con- 
tinued there  quietly,  and  without  alarm,  until  it  was  dis- 
charged.^ Sudiiacts  prave  the  wonderful  intelligaiee  of  the 
birds,  and  the  exeeeding  patience  of  those  who  instruct  them. 

If  the  young  beauty  derives  amusement  from  this  charmuig 
bird,  and  obsarves  in  its  little  housdiold  managemoit  the 
example  of  those  delicate  attentions  which  a  growing  fiuoily 
requires ;  if  it  charms  the  ennui  of  the  cloister,  and  cheers 
the  labours  of  the  sedentary  artist,  it  is  not  less  agreeable  to 
the  aged,  who  find  in  its  society  a  oonsolatian  in  their  suffer* 
ings;  while  its  amiable  liveliness  and  docility  awaken  in 
their  hearts  that  gaiety  which  had  been  bamshed  thenoe  by 
the  weight  of  years. 

This  little  musician  has  at  times  its  fits  of  suUenness  and 
anger;  but  these  are  neither  hurtful  nor  offensive.  Still 
it  ought  to  be  managed  with  caution ;  for  careaaes,  too  much 
repeated,  will  on  some  occasions  raise  its  anger  to  that  pitch 
that  it  sometimes  becomes  the  victim  of  it.  Its  vocal  powers 
are  so  flexible,  that  it  will  learn  to  ^leak,  and  to  whistle  the 
inost  melodious  airs.  Words  and  phrases  of  the  most  ten- 
der kind  are  those  which  it  learns  to  repeat  and  prooounot 
with  the  greatest  facility.  Of  all  birds  it  contribules 
most  to  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  takes  the  greatest 
share  m  them.  The  nightingale  astmushes  us  by  the  r»» 
sources  of  its  inoomparaUa  organ,  interests  by  the  variety 
of  its  tones,  and  even  ravishes  the  ear  by  its  brilliant 
and  nqud  exeeutlai ;  but,  proud  of  its  talent,  it  seems  te 
disdain  everything  Scureign,  or,  at  all  events*  it  is  with  the 
utmost  diflSculty  that  it  is  brought  to  leant  any  lessons.  More^ 
over,  the  charm  of  its  voice  oontinues  only  during  a  lew 
months ;  and  to  enjoy  it  in  all  its  brilliancy  and  perfection, 
it  must  be  heard  in  the  woods,  in  the  silence  of  night.  Onoe 
become  our  prisoner,  and  shut  up  in  our  apartments,  its  song 
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ha  melodjy  because  it  is  too  powerful  for  the  sphere 
wUdi  it  fills,  and  its  accents  acquire  a  hardiness  which  is 
fiitigmng.  The  Hnnet,  the  goldfinch,  the  bullfineh,  willingly 
leeeive  instmctian ;  but  the  canary  has  a  better  ear,  niore 
fiMiIity  of  imitaftiai,  and  a  better  memory.  Ite  natural  dis- 
position  18  abo  more  docile  and  amiable.  Its  song,  which  is 
n  model  of  grace,  is  heard  at  aU  times,  and  charms  us  when 
all  eke  ia  silent  in  naftnre.  It  is  of  aU  birds  that  which  is 
educated  with  moat  pleasure,  for  its  education  is  the  most 
easy  and  the  most  successful*  The  canary  acquires,  by 
domestication,  colours  more  pure  and  brilliant  than  it  pos^ 
sesses  in  n  state  of  nature,  and  its  song  is  also  infinitely  supe- 
rior; it  has  been  embellished  and  made  more  perfect  by 
borrowing  foreign  strains.  Some  have  acquired  the  notes  d 
thetitlarkt  and  others  those  of  the  nightingale,  and  all  possess 
tibe  pure,  soft,  melodious  iiwdtrey  which  the  wild  canary  never 
posaeases.  Mr.  Barrington  saw  two  of  these  birds  which 
eame  from  the  Canary  Islands,  neither  <^  which  had  any 
song^  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  a  great  number  of  them 
braugfato^Tcr  afterwards.  Most  of  the  birds  imported  from 
die  Tyrol  haire  been  educated  under  parents  whose  progenia 
toTB  were  taught  by  the  nightii^ale.  Our  English  ones^ 
however,  partake  more  of  the  notes  of  the  titlark.  M.  Yieil- 
lot  had  several  of  the  native  canaries  alive,raDd  he  assure*  us 
of  the  inferiority  of  their  song.  Another  fact,  equally  singU'- 
lar,  ia»  that  he  could  never  bring  them  to  couple^  either 
togetfier  or  with  the  domestic  canaries.  A  description  of 
these  native  cnaries  may  not  be  improper  here,  aa  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  text ;  and  it  w3I  be  uaefnl  in 
pointing  out  the  difSerenoea  occasioned  hj  captivity  and 


Their  size  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  domestic  bifd^  but 
fiorm  is   thicker   and  more  compnetr    The   head   is 
thicker ;  the  feathers  which  corcr  k^  as  wdl  aa  thaeeof  the 
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top  of  the  neck  and  back,  are  grey  on  the  edges  and  brown 
in  the  middle :  the  crupper,  sides  of  the  head,  fordiead, 
throat,  front  of  the  neck,  and  chest,  are  of  a  yellow  green, 
varied  on  the  flanks  with  brown  marks ;  a  whitish  tint  pre- 
vails on  the  belly  in  its  lower  part,  as  well  as  on  the  smaller 
wing-coverts,  and  on  the  mider  tail-coverts ;  but  the  upper 
resemble  the  crupper.  An  embrowned  shade  prevails  on  the 
greater  wing-coverts  and  quills,  and  on  those  of  the  tail.  Their 
external  edge  is  yellowish  green.  The  biU  is  horn-coloured, 
and  terminated  with  blackish ;  the  feet  are  brown.  The  tints 
of  the  female  are  less  lively. 

Such  is  the  canary-bird  in  its  natural  state,  the  type  of 
those  numerous  varieties  attributable  to  the  varied  influences 
of  domestication. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  changes  which 
such  influences  produce.  No  less  than  twenty-eight  perfect 
varieties  are  enumerated  by  connoisseurs,  independently  of 
the  wild  canary  just  described,  and  of  that  which  is  fully  and 
entirely  of  a  jonquil  yellow,  which  is  generally  the  most 
esteemed.  To  enter  into  descriptions  of  all  those,  would 
neither  suit  our  limits  nor  our  plan.  But  as  the  canary  is  a 
bird  in  such  general  estimation,  we  shall  hazard  a  few  more 
observations  concerning  it. 

Oreat  variations  of  disposition  and  temperament  are 
observable  among  canary-birds.  Some  males  are  of  a  melan- 
cholic and  sombre  temperament,  apparently  bloated,  singing 
rarely,  and  when  they  do  sing,  in  a  lugubrious  tone.  They 
take  an  infinite  time  in  learning  whatever  is  attempted  to  be 
taught  them,  never  know  it  but  imperfectly,  and  generally 
forget  it  after  the  first  moulting,  or  the  first  malady  with 
which  they  are  seized.  They  are  so  much  chagrined  at  being 
covered  up  from  the  li^t,  during  the  period  of  instruction, 
that  they  often  perish.  To  draw  them  out  of  this  apathy, 
old  canaries  are  brought  as  their  instructors ;  and  these  being 
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ardent  and  full  of  vivacity,  rouse  them  up  a  litde,  and  they 
begin  to  sing  and  show  some  symptoms  of  animation.  These 
same  individuals  are  naturally  uncleanly.  Their  feet  and 
tail  are  almost  always  dirty,  their  plumage  neglected,  and 
never  smooth.  Such  males  cannot  possibly  be  agreeable  to 
the  females.  Of  a  melancholic  character,  they  cannot  enliven 
them  with  their  song,  and  seldom  attempt  it,  even  when  the 
young  ones  are  about  to  come  forth.  These  last  are  seldom 
better  than  their  sires.  Besides,  the  least  accident  which 
happens  in  their  little  household,  makes  them  taciturn,  and 
saddens  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  are  ready  to  die. 
Such  birds  should  be  rejected  by  those  who  are  desirous  of 
raising  and  educating  a  brood  of  canaries. 

Others  are  of  so  mischievous  a  disposition  that  they  will 
kill  the  female  which  is  presented  to  them.  But  these 
mauvais  wjets  sometimes  possess  qualities  which  atone  a 
little  for  their  wickedness,  such  as  a  melodious  song,  fine 
plumage,  and  great  familiarity.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  more  mild,  free,  and  plajrfiil  the  canaries,  either  male  or 
female,  are  with  their  master,  the  worse  they  discharge  their 
domestic  duties ;  something  like  the  hon-vioanta  and  hel^aprtta 
of  either  sex  in  our  own  species.  Such  birds  as  these  should 
be  preserved,  but  not  paired.  There  is,  however,  a  method 
of  taming  the  perverse  character  of  a  male  of  this  kind.  For 
this  purpose,  two  females  are  selected,  a  year  older  than  him- 
self. These  two  females  should  be  encaged  together  for  some 
months,  so  as  to  become  very  familiar,  and  not  to  fight  when 
they  find  themselves  placed  with  a  single  male.  About  a 
month  before  the  hatching  time,  they  are  let  loose  together  in 
the  same  room ;  and  when  the  coupling  time  arrives,  the  male 
is  put  in  along  with  them.  He  will  not  fail  to  attack  and 
begin  to  fight  with  them.  But  they  will  unite  for  their 
mutual  defence,  and  end  by  subduing  him,  and  compelling 
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him  to  love  These  Ibroed  •lli'gn^flft  are  lometiiiies  known 
to  succeed  better  than  the  odiers. 

Other  nudes  again,  are  of  so  barharons  a  diqwsitian,  thai 
they  will  destroy  the  ^ga,  and  often  eat  them  in  proportiaii 
as  the  female  lays  them ;  or,  if  these  unnatural  fathers 
do  sufiPer  the  females  to  sit,  scarcely  do  the  little  ones 
iqppear  before  they  seize  them  with  their  IhII,  and  drag  them 
about  the  aviary  until  they  are  all  dead.  To  remedy  the 
former  evil,  the  first  egg  which  the  female  lays  must  be  taken 
away,  and  one  of  ivory  substituted  in  its  place,  and  the  same 
done  for  the  second  the  following  day,  the  moment  it  is  laid, 
so  that  the  male  cannot  break  it ;  and  this  plan  must  be  per- 
severed in  to  the  last  Then  the  female,  having  no  further 
need  of  the  male,  he  may  be  shut  up  in  a  separate  cage,  and 
placed  in  or  near  the  aviary  during  the  whole  time  that  she 
is  hatching.  The  eggs,  according  as  they  are  taken  away, 
should  be  placed  inalittledeal  box,  filled  with  vitreous  sand, 
so  as  to  preserve  them  freshly,  and  prevent  them  from  beiag 
broken.  As  for  the  male,  who  does  not  touch  the  eggs,  but 
kills  the  young,  he  also  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  cage^ 
and  in  a  similar  position,  the  evening  before  the  young  art 
about  to  be  disclosed.  There  is  no  fear  that  the  privation  of 
his  female  will  cause  him  any  ennui  or  disgust,  or  that  she 
will  abandon  her  brood.  If  she  be  of  a  good  race,  she  will 
educate  them  very  well  without  his  assistance.  But  as  soon 
as  the  little  ones  are  taken  away  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
them  by  hand,  the  prisoner  may  be  let  loose,  and  restored  to 
his  female.  The  same  process  should  be  adc^ited  at  every 
hatching.  One  would  think  that  canaries  of  sudi  a  disposi- 
tion ought  to  be  rejected  altogether ;  but  such  means  will 
succeed  when  perscnis  are  absolutely  desirous  to  have  a  brood 
fWim  them. 

We  may  further  remark,  that  among  the  canaries,  some 
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indmchudt  idways  imnn  wild,  of  a  Hide  and  fiance  nature, 
and  a  taaielefls»  independent  character.  They  will  not  suffer 
tfacmidTes  to  be  touched,  nor  caretaed,  nor  goitemed,  nor 
treated  like  the  others.  Such  canaries  would  certainly  thrive 
if  they  wcsre  at  fiill  liberty.  A  narrow  prison,  such  as  a 
cage,  will  not  suit  diem.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  large 
cabinet  or  an  aviary,  in  the  open  air.  However,  if  it  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  confine  them  iti  close  quarters,  they 
should  not  be  meddled  with,  after  they  are  fixed  in  oneplacey 
but  simfdy  fumisbed  with  the  necessary  food,  and  allowed  to 
live  acGCffditog  to  their  fancy< 

Some  males  are  of  a  weak  habit,  indifferent  to  the  females^ 
and  always  sick  after  the  nestling.  They  should  ilever  be 
paired ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  little  ones  always 
resemble  them.  There  are  others  whidi  beat  the  female  to 
make  her  come  out  of  the  nest,  and  hinder  her  from  hatching. 
Those  are  the  most  robust,  the  best  for  song,  imd  often  the 
finest  in  their  jdumage,  and  the  most  dodle  and  familiar. 
They  should  either  have  two  females,  or  be  treated  like  those 
wfaidi  break  the  eggs  or  kill  the  young. 

In  fine,  there  are  some  canaries,  which  are  always  gay,- 
always  singing,  of  a  mild  character,  and  happy  disposi- 
tioD^  so  familiar  that  they  will  take  fitom  the  hand,  and  even 
ftom  the  month)  aU  that  is  presented  to  them ;  good  hus- 
bands, good  fathers,  susceptible,  in  Aott^  of  every  good  im- 
pression, and  endowed  with  the  best  inclinations,  they  amuse 
the  female  moesaatttly  with  their  song,  and  take  so  much 
care  of  her,  that  they  feed  her  every  moment,  soothe  her  in 
Ae  pamfnl  assiduity  of  hatchmg,  seem  to  invite  her  to  change 
her  situation,  oflCcn  hatch  themsdves  lor  some  hour»  in  the 
day,  and  feed  die  little  ones  the  moment  they  are  disclosed, 
Bcsidea  these  excellent  domestic  quafities,  they  are  suseep^ 
tflile  ei  a  mors  perfect  education;  they  easily  learn  airs  fi^em 
the  bird-organ  or  flageolet,  and  execute  them  in  a  more 
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elevated  key  than  the  others.  It  is  from  such  that  the  species 
must  be  judged,  for  they  are  by  far  the  most  common;  and 
even  the  bad  disposition  of  those  which  break  the  eggs  or  kill 
the  young,  is  often  only  apparent:  it  proceeds  from  their 
amorous  temperament — from  the  desire  of  enjoying  the  com- 
pany of  the  female  more  fully  and  exclusively.  The  best 
mode  of  managing  these,  is  to  place  them  in  an  apartment 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  facing  the  east,  in  winter,  and  to  have 
more  females  than  males.  Thus,  while  one  hatches,  they  seek 
another.  When  the  females  are  less  numerous,  the  males  will 
fight  desperately ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  they  see  one  male 
tormenting  a  female,  the  others  will  beat  him  for  the  purpose 
of  taming  down  his  ardency. 

The  same  differences  of  character  and  temperament  may  be 
remarked  among  the  females.  The  females  of  a  particular 
race,  called  agates,  from  their  colour,  are  the  most  feeble  (as 
are  also  the  males),  and  often  die  upon  their  eggs.  They  are 
full  of  whims,  and  often  quit  the  little  ones  to  give  themselves 
to  the  male.  Some  females,  such  as  the  grey,  are  so  idle, 
that  their  nests  must  be  made  for  them ;  but  they  are  gene- 
rally good  nurses. 

These  birds  evince  very  strong  natural  sympathies,  and 
sometimes  antipathies,  which  nothing  can  subdue.  The  sym- 
pathy of  a  male  may  be  known  by  putting  him  alone  in  an 
aviary,  where  there  are  many  females,  even  of  a  colour  dissi- 
milar to  his  own.  In  a  few  hours  he  will  make  choice  of  one, 
and  will  not  cease,  for  an  instant,  to  shew  his  attachment  by 
feeding  her,  while  for  the  others  he  evinces  the  greatest  possi- 
ble indifference.  He  will  even  choose  a  female  without  seeing 
her.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  should  hear  her  cry,  and  he  will 
not  cease  to  call  her,  although  others  may  be  with  him  in  the 
same  cage.  This  penchant  sometimes  becomes  fatal  to  the 
male,  who  has  been  known  to  die  of  grief,  if  the  female  be- 
longed to  another  master  than  his,  and  could  not  be  procured 
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for  him.     The  «ame  observation  is  also  applicable  to  the 
females. 

The  males,  however,  exhibit  more  marks  of  natural  anti- 
pathy than  their  companions,  and  cannot  couple,  indifferently, 
with  all  sorts  of  females.     If  the  female  which  is  presented  to 
a  male,  does  not  suit  his  taste,  all  possible  care  and  attention 
will  be  of  no  avail  to  reconcile  him  to  her.     They  will  quarrel 
every  instant,  and  fight  incessantly.    Their  antipathy  conti- 
nually grows  stronger  and  stronger ;  so  that  this  ill  matched 
pair,  if  left  together,  will  soon  cease  to  eat,  grow  emaciated, 
and  die.  To  assure  one^s  self  of  this  natural  aversion,  it  will  be 
only  sufficient  to  separate  them,  to  allow  them  to  repose  a 
few  days;  and  then  to  let  them  both  loose  in  a  large  aviary, 
where  there  are  several  males  and  females.    They  will  soon 
be  seen  in  a  few  days,  each  attaching  itself  to  another,  and 
pairing  with  as  much  promptitude  with  it,  as  if  they  had 
been  always  together.    The  mutual  antipathy  between  the 
two  former  is  still  observed  to  exist,  for  if  any  dispute  arises 
in  the  aviary,  this  couple  is  sure  to  be  in  the  midst  of  it, 
fighting  on  opposite  sides.    This  antipathy  is  very  remarkable 
between  canaries  of  different  colours.    If  one  of  a  brilliant 
colour  has  lost  his  female,  he  will  display  a  most  invincible 
aversion  for  a  female  of  another  and  more  sombre  hue*— «uch 

as  the  grey. 

There  are  some  canaries,  but  few  in  number,  which  do  not 
sympathize  with  birds  of  their  own  species :  their  antipathy 
is  so  great,  that  they  cannot  be  brought  to  pair  with  any,  and 
will  die  sooner  than  couple.  These  individuals  always  re- 
main sterile  and  inactive.  There  are  more  males  than  females 
thus  constituted.  They  are  usually,  too,  the  best  singers, 
and  the  most  long-lived  birds.  Forced  alliances,  especially 
in  such  cases,  ought  always  to  be  avoided ;  the  only  result 
will  be  fruitless  eggs,  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  destruction 
of  the  individuals  so  paired. 
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There  are  some,  in  fiae,  espedaHj  malcSy  which  haTe  wo 
great  an  aversion  for  their  own  species,  that  they  cannot  en- 
dure them  even  in  the  nei^bourhood.  If  they  bnt  hear  each 
other  fling,  they  instantly  give  symptoms  of  the  most  violent 
nige,  and  endeavour,  by  all  means,  to  esciqpe  from  their 
reipeetive  cages,  to  tear  one  another  to  pieces.  If  they  are 
not  put  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  prevent  hearing,  they  will 
faU  sick»  and  irretrievably  perish.  This  malady  is  the  more 
difficult  to  cure,  as  its  cause  is  frequently  unknown.  It  is 
manifested  by  one  canary^'s  rejdying  to  another  in  the  neiglK 
bout  hood  by  clapping  his  wii^  and  shewing  every  symptom 
of  fury. 

The  ardour  of  the  male  is  shewn,  as  in  all  other  bhds,  by 
the  extension  of  the  voice.  In  the  female  this  is  not  the  case. 
But  love  appears  to  be  of  a  more  permanent  necessity  with 
her,  for  she  will  fall  sick  and  die,  if  deprived  of  her  com- 
panicD. 

Birds,  which  occasionally  evince  such  a  decided  antipathy 
among  themselves,  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  sym- 
pathize with  species  totally  different,  such  as  the  goldfinch, 
linnet,  or  siskin — still  less  with  the  bunting  and  the  chaffinch, 
which  feed  in  a  different  manner,  and  can  neither  administer 
food  to  the  female  canary,  nor  assist  her  in  the  education  of 
the  young.  Yet  so  it  is,  that  all  these  birds,  however  dif- 
ferent, and  apparently  remote  from  the  canaries,  will  produce 
with  them,  if  proper  pains  be  taken.  It  is  always  in  the  males 
that  the  most  marked  antipathy  is  observable ;  acoor^gly, 
the  experiment  is  in  general  most  likdy  to  be  successftil  with 
a  male  of  a  strange  species  and  a  female  canary.  Notwith* 
standing  this,  if  it  be  possible  to  couple  the  male  canary  with 
a  fnnale  goldfinch,  linnet,  or  any  other  finch,  the  males  will 
be  handsomer,  and  will  sing  better,  because  the  male  is  more 
predominant  in  the  race  than  the  female.  When  such  alli- 
ances are  projected,  the  canaries  should  be  separated  altoge- 
ther from  any  of  their  own  species.     If  a  male  be  tried,  one 
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of  two  yean  old  diould  be  taken,  which  has  never  oonpled 
with  females  of  its  own  race.  The  same  should  be  done  with 
the  female,  according  to  some  writers,  but  others  say  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  It  is  probable  that  they  will  not  couple 
for  the  first  year,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  despair.  Differ* 
ence  of  plumage,  of  cries,  of  song,  certain  disparities  in  habits 
and  manners,  are  obstacles  which  nothing  but  the  greatest 
ardour  can  overcome.  They  are  also  most  di£ScuIt  to  be  vaa* 
quisbed  on  the  part  of  the  male  canary,  on  which  account  it 
is  better  to  make  use  of  females  in  such  attempts ;  they  will 
also,  assuredly,  produce  with  the  males  of  all  the  birds  above 
named;  but  the  male  canary  is  not  equally  certain  with  the 
females  of  the  afivesaid  spedes.  The  female  canaries  seldom 
pfoduoe  with  strange  qpedes,  but  from  the  age  of  one  up  to 
four  years ;  but  with  theur  own  males,  they  produce  np  to 
eight  or  nine  years  old— -the  streaked  race  excepted. 

The  siskin,  the  goldfinch,  and  the  linnet,  are  those  respect* 
ing  which  the  production  of  the  female  with  the  male  canary 
is  best  authoiticated.  If  mules  are  desired  from  these  birds, 
they  must  be  taken  on  the  nest,  brought  up  by  hand  with  the 
canaries,  fed  on  the  same  aliment,  and  kept  in  the  same  aviary* 
The  goldfinch,  for  example,  which  is  generally  chosen  in  prok 
Ceienee,  should  be  kept  from  hempseed,  and  aocustoased,  as 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  eat  alone,  to  millet  and  rapeseed,  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  canaries.  Without  this,  a  risk  is  run  of 
losing  one  or  the  other,  in  changing  their  diet  If  hempseed 
be  suddenly  taken  from  a  goldfinch  accustomed  to  it,  to  give 
him  the  ordinary  food  of  canaries,  the  change  will  make  him 
ill,  and  may  cause  his  death.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  leave 
him  the  hempseed,  the  female  canary  will  eat  so  nmch  of  it» 
that  she  will  get  a  fever,  and  probably  die.  What  is  said  of 
the  goldfinch  is  applicable  to  all  other  birds  destined  fior  the 
same  purpose.  It  is  also  recommended,  in  tha  case  of  the 
goldfinch,  to  cut  the  extremity  of  his  bill  dexterously,  fipr 
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about  the  thickness  of  a  halfpenny,  or  not  quite  so  much«  If 
some  drops  of  blood  should  follow,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
apprehension.  It  may  be  staunched  with  a  little  saliva,  mixed 
with  pulverized  sugar.  This  operation,  however,  should  only 
be  performed  on  those  goldfinches  whose  bill  is  very  pointed, 
which  often  happens  in  captivity.  This  is  absolutely  necessary, 
because  this  bird,  pursuing  the  female,  may  wound  her  with  his 
sharp  bill,  and  prick  the  little  ones  in  disgorging  to  them  their 
food,  which  will  destroy  them.  This  inconvenience  never  takes 
place  with  goldfinches  at  liberty,  for  their  bills  are  never  so 
pointed,  as  the  bills  of  the  caged  birds.  If  a  female  goldfinch 
is  paired  with  a  male  canary,  she  should  be  two  years  old, 
for  it  is  seldom  that  she  lays  in  the  first  year.  These  birds, 
naturally  wild,  should  be  rendered  as  tame  and  familiar  as 
the  canaries,  which  may  be  accomplished  by  putting  them  in 
a  low  place,  where  there  is  plenty  of  company.  It  must  not  be 
imagined  that  all  the  mules  which  result  from  this  alliance 
will  be  handsome.  Of  some,  the  plumage  is  of  a  very  com- 
mon kind,  and  the  song  very  inferior.  It  would  be  useless 
to  give  any  description  of  them,  for  they  vary  ad  infinitunij 
and  no  description  would  suit  any  but  the  individual  de* 
scribed.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  constantly  observed 
that  the  mules  resulting  from  these  mixtures  resemble  the 
father  in  the  head,  tail,  and  limbs,  and  the  mother  in  the 
rest  of  the  body  ;  and  that  the  mules  which  come  from  the 
male  linnet  and  female  canary,  have  neither  the  white  colour 
of  the  mother,  nor  the  red  of  the  father,  as  some  have  pre- 
tended. 

The  union  of  canaries  with  siskins,  whether  males  or 
females,  requires  less  attention.  It  is  enough  to  let  loose  one 
or  many  of  these  birds,  but  always  of  the  same  sex,  in  a 
chamber,  or  large  aviary,  with  canaries,  and  they  will  soon  be 
seen  to  couple.  We  have  said,  of  the  same  sex,  because  when 
the  sexes  are  different  the  birds  will  naturally  prefer  their 
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own  species.  The  goldfinch,  on  the  contrary,  will  only  pair 
with  the  canary  in  a  cage ;  to  the  linnet,  greenfinch,  and 
bullfinch,  the  cage  and  the  aviary  are  indifferent.  The  com- 
monest mules  are  produced  from  the  linnet,  the  greenfinch, 
and  the  siskin,  and  the  most  esteemed  of  these,  for  song  and 
beauty,  are  those  from  the  male  canary  and  a  strange  female. 
The  mules  from  the  greenfinch  are  in  general  of  a  bluish 
colour,  and  the  males  sing  very  badly,  espedaUy  if  the 
father  be  a  greenfinch.  The  male  mules  from  a  linnet  sing 
much  better,  but  their  plumage  is  very  ordinary.  Those  of 
the  siskin  are  small,  and  sing  badly.  Those  from  the  bull- 
finch are  susceptible  of  a  perfect  education,  and  their  plumage 
is  singular ;  but  this  alliance  rarely  thrives.  The  male  feeds, 
it  is  true,  like  the  canary,  and  pays  much  attention  to  the 
female.  But  she  dislikes  and  flies  from  him.  His  cry,  and 
the  opening  of  his  wide  bill,  frightens  her.  It  is  necessary  to 
choose  a  vigorous  female  or  male,  which  has  been  brought  up 
with  bullfinches,  and  has  never  coupled  with  a  bird  of  its  own 
species. 

To  have  fine  mules  and  good  singers,  they  should  be  of 
the  race  of  the  goldfinch.  This  bird  should  be  chosen  robust, 
gay,  ardent  in  singing,  and  of  a  fine  plumage.  A  goldfinch 
even  taken  in  the  net  will  couple,  but  he  must  at  least  have 
passed  a  month  with  the  canaries,  and  be  accustomed  to  their 
food  from  the  moment  he  is  taken ;  for  had  he  been  previously 
fed  on  hempseed,  and  suddenly  deprived  of  it,  he  would 
assuredly  perish.  After  coupling,  and  when  the  young  are 
produced,  the  goldfinch,  whether  cock  or  hen,  should  receive 
thistle-seed  from  time  to  time,  for  these  birds  are  extremely 
fond  of  this  seed,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  their  primitive 
and  essential  aliment  in  a  wild  state.  Groundsel  is  also  suit- 
able to  them,  and  may  be  substituted  for  the  thistle-seed  when 
the  latter  is  not  mature.  If  a  linnet  be  chosen,  it  should  be 
a  male,  for  the  experiment  with  a  female  is  rarely  successful. 
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ChaffiBches  sad  buntings  are  tetremdy  di£Bcult  to  make 
unite  with  canaries.  M.  Vieillot  says,  that  he  knew  but  of 
one  example  of  a  female  of  these  species  having  jMxiduced 
fruitful  eggs  with  a  nak  canarj.  From  these  f^ts  it  would 
appear  that  the  sidcin,  male  or  female,  will  produce  equally 
with  die  oock  or  hen  canary ;  that  the  hen  canary  produces 
easily  with  the  goldfinch,  less  easily  with  the  linnet ;  that  it 
can  produce,  but  not  eaaly,  with  the  male  chaffinch,  bunting, 
greenfinch,  and  sparrow,  and,  very  rarely,  with  the  male  bull- 
finch ;  but  the  male  canary  will  not  produce  easQy,  except 
with  the  female  siskin,  hardly  with  die  goldfinch,  and  not  at 
all  with  the  others.  It  appears  also,  fixim  observation,  that  of 
all  birds  coupled  with  the  canary,  the  serinfinch,  or  green 
canary,  as  it  is  sometiraes  caBcd,  has  the  strongest  Totoe,  and 
k  most  vigoious  and  ardent  for  propagation.  It  would  also 
appear  that  it  is  the  only  one  whose  mules  are  fertile,  which 
argues  a  close  affinity,  if  not  identity,  of  species.  The  siskin 
and  the  goldfindi  are  neither  so  vigorous  nor  so  vigilant 

The  mules  sing  longer  than  the  canaries,  are  of  a  more 
robust  temperament,  and  their  voice  is  stronger  and  more 
sonorous.  But  they  leam  foreign  strains  with  greater  diffi« 
cuky,  and  always  whistle  diem  imperfecdy.  All  the  yotmg 
mules  should  be  placed  under  old  canaries,  of  a  fine  voice^ 
and  fond  of  singing,  to  instruct  them,  and  serve  as  music 
masters.  The  same  thing  ehould  be  done  with  the  young 
canaries.  There  must  be  always,  either  in  the  aviary,  or  near 
it,  three  or  four  old  canaries  diat  are  good  singers.  Aeoord- 
ing  to  the  observation  of  P^re-Bougot,  there  are  more  males, 
among  the  mules  than  females,  £ar  in  eighteen  young  mules 
from  a  female  canary  and  a  goldfinch,,  there  were  sixteen 
Bsales ;  but  this  fact  requires  further  authentication^  from  re- 
peated observations,  befote  we  can  venture  to  generalise  it 
These  mules,  as  we  have  said,  are  stronger,  and  have  a  more 
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pioxdng  vcnoe  and  gresler  breadth  than  the  puie  qw^  They 
also  liTe  longer,  if  not  employed  in  attempts  to  profuigale* 
It  is  pretended,  that  tboae  bastard  birds  whidbi  come  fiom 
the  mixture  of  canaries  with  siskins,  goldfinches,  &c  are 
not  sterile  mules,  but  fertile  mongrels,  which  can  unite  and 
produce  not  only  with  their  paternal  and  maternal  races,  but 
also  with  each  other,  and  give  birth  to  fruitful  individuals, 
the  Ysrieties  of  which  may  also  mingle  and  be  perpetuated. 
Sprenger  assures  us,  after  many  observations,  cf  the  truth 
of  this  assertion.  It  is  also  the  opinion  of  Hervieux^  who 
has  seen  the  father,  the  mother,  and  the  young  of  this  second 
race ;  and  he  tells  us  that  ^^  nature  never  prodneed  any 
thing  so  fine  in  this  kind.*"  It  would  appear  that  this  pro* 
duotion,  a  real,  depends  on  many  circumstanoes,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain,  and  still  more  so  to  point  out  pre- 
cisely. M.  Vieillot  tried  experiments  in  this  way,  and  used 
every  possible  means,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  without 
success.  He  also  conBiiked  in  Paris  a  great  number  of 
amateurs,  and  of  bird-dealers,  who  might  be  relied  on,  who 
sell  every  year  a  great  number  of  mules  firom  the  goldfinck 
and  hen  canary,  either  bom  in  Paris,  or  brought  from 
Amiens,  where  the  handsomest  are  bred;  and  all  oertified 
that  these  mules  were  unfruitful,  and  that  they  never  knew 
an  exaii^le  of  the  contrary,  in  .^ite  of  the  xeiteEated 
aitcuyts  which  tibey  had  made  every  year,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose, to  produce  one.  The  male  mule  will,  it  is  true^  couple 
with  die  hen  canary,  and  vice  Dersa,  and  also  bestow  aU  the 
necessary  attentions ;  but  nothing  but  banen  ^gs  is  the  eon- 
sequenee.  The  result  is  similar  from  the  junction  of  the 
milks  themsdves,  and  it  is  &e  same  widi  those  whidi  pro* 
oeed  from  the  linnet,  the  siskin,  the  greenfinch,  and  dw 
bullfinch,  and  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  biida  ot 
every  ether  order,  genus,  and  ^Mcies.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  Bulca  of  the  white  or  coUased  turtle  doove  and  the 
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common  species,  with  those  of  the  cock  pheasant  and  the 
common  hen,  the  duck  of  India  and  our  domestic  breed. 

For  the  breeding  cage  given  to  the  canary,  the  most  con- 
venient is  that  which  is  long,  wide  in  proportion,  and  of  a 
good  elevation ;  so  that  the  bird  may  have  room  to  fly  and 
move  about,  by  which  means  it  becomes  stronger  and  more 
robust.  It  should  not  have  drawers  at  the  two  sides,  like 
other  bird-cages,  for  it  is  necessary  that  the  little  prisoner 
should  always  be  plainly  seen.  The  drawers  should  be 
placed  below  on  the  ground  of  the  cage,  and  made  to  draw 
out  together.  They  should,  moreover,  be  grilled  over  inside 
the  cage  at  certain  intervals,  so  that  the  bird,  being  only  able 
to  pass  its  head,  cannot  overturn  its  food  and  drink.  A 
cage  thus  constructed  presents  many  advantages : — ^1.  The 
bird  cannot  conceal  itself  from  view  by  any  movement. 

2.  It  has  not  its  food  so  constantly  under  view  when  it  is 
perched  upon  the  sticks :  it  eats  less  frequently,  and  grows 
less  fat,  which  prevents  diseases  that  result  from  over  eating. 

3.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  birds,  when  indisposed,  or 
any  thing  is  the  matter  with  their  feet,  to  find  their  food 
without  being  obliged  to  mount  on  the  perches,  where  fre- 
quently they  cannot  sustain  themselves. 

The  best  breeding  cages  are  those  which  are  constructed  of 
oak  or  hazel  wood,  and  the  bottoms  ahd  drawers  of  which  are 
all  of  a  piece.  Those  of  deal  are  cheaper,  but  have  one 
great  inconvenience:  after  a  yearns  wear  they  are  apt  to 
warp,  and  afibrd  a  retreat  for  mites  and  bugs.  The  four 
faces  should  be  of  iron  wire,  with  two  doors  at  the  two  sides, 
as  large  as  the  middle  one.  Such  a  cage  is  preferable, 
because  the  birds  may  always  be  seen  in  it,  in  whatever  posi- 
tion they  may  be.  The  two  doors  serve  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  canaries  fix>m  one  cage  to  another  without 
touching  or  frightening  them,  if  the  change  be  necessary  for 
any  purpose.    With  a  number  of  cages  of  this  constructioo. 
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a  large  aviary  may  be  formed  by  joining  them  together,  and 
opening  all  the  doors  of  commtmication.  The  birds  also,  by 
being  thus  discovered,  become  more  familiar,  and  are  secured 
from  many  little  accidents  which  might  occur  to  them  in 
more  obscure  places. 

The  time  for  the  first  nestling  should  never  be  hurried. 
It  is  usual  to  allow  these  birds  to  couple  about  the  20th  or 
25th  of  March,  and  even  sooner,  but  it  is  better  to  wait 
until  the  middle  of  April ;  for  when  they  are  put  together 
in  a  cold  place,  they  often  grow  disgusted  with  one  another ; 
and  if  by  chance  the  females  have  eggs  they  abandon  them, 
unless  the  season  grows  warmei: :  then  an  entire  breed  is  lost 
by  hurry  and  impatience. 

In  pairing  them,  you  put  at  first  a  male  and  female  in  a 
small  cage,  which  suits  them  better  than  a  large  one,  as  they 
will  sooner  form  in  it  an  intimate  acquaintance.  They 
should  be  left  there  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then  you  will 
know  whether  they  agree  together.  After  fighting,  which 
usually  takes  place  between  them  during  the  first  day  or  so 
of  their  domiciliation,  they  will  be  seen  to  form  a  friendship, 
by  picking  gently  with  their  bills.  You  then  transfer  them 
to  the  breeding  cage  which  is  destined  for  them,  and  which 
ia  provided  with  every  thing  needful  for  their  little  house- 
hold. Although  these  birds  will  hatch  in  any  situation  in 
which  their  domicile  is  placed,  its  best  position  is  fSacing  the 
east.  The  father  and  mother  are  more  lively  and  in  better 
health ;  and  the  little  ones  profit  more  in  one  day  in  this 
aspect,  than  in  two  in  any  other.  A  southern  or  western 
aspect  heats  their  head,  engenders  a  quantity  of  mites,  and 
makes  the  females  sweat,  and  suffocate  their  progeny.  That 
of  the  north  is  prejudicial,  for  even  in  summer  the  wind 
which  blows  from  this  point  causes  death  to  the  new-bom 
young,  and  even  to  the  old.  An  obscure  place  renders  them 
mdandioly,  and  gives  rise  to  abscesses  which  destroy  them. 

VOL.  VII.  u 
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In  fine,  they  must  be  approximated  as  much  as  possible  to  a 
state  of  nature.  In  their  native  country  the  canaries  remain 
on  the  borders  of  little  streams,  or  humid  ravines.  They 
must  not  therefore  be  allowed  to  want  water,  both  for  drink- 
ing and  bathing.  As  they  are  aborigines  of  a  very  mild 
climate,  they  should  be  sheltered  from  the  rigour  of  winter : 
still,  having  been  long  naturalized  here  and  on  the  continent, 
they  can  bear  cold,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  lodge  them 
in  a  chamber  without  a  fire ;  and  it  is  not  absolutely  neoea- 
saiy  that  the  windows  should  be  glased.  They  will  thrive 
better  so,  than  in  a  chamber  with  a  fire. 

The  little  ones  paroduced  from  canaries  of  a  uuifom 
colour,  resemble  the  parents.  We  must  not  expect  from  a 
male  and  female  of  a  grey  colour,  young  ones  of  any  other. 
It  is  the  same  with  all  the  other  varieties,  with  the  M-oftetta, 
the  whitej  the  yellowj  the  agaie^  &c.,  all  produce  their 
similars  in  colour.  But  when  these  different  races  are 
mixed,  some  very  beautiful  and  rare  birds  are  the  result 
The  most  complicated  and  elegant  individual  varieties  may 
be  produced  €ul  infinUttm. 

The  male  is  sometimes  paired  with  two  females ;  for  this 
he  must  be  strong,  vigorous,  and  very  lively.  These  quali- 
ties may  be  reoognised  by  his  incessant  movements  in  his 
cage,  never  resting  for  a  moment,  and  singing  in  a  very 
elevated  key  for  a  long  time  together,  and  frequently.  The 
choice  being  made,  there  are  two  small  cages,  in  each  of 
which  is  (me  female :  they  are  placed  so  as  to  communicate 
together  by  one  doer,  and  the  male  is  let  in.  A  single  cafe 
may  also  be  employed,  but  it  should  be  large,  and  hav#  a 
sqfMuration  in  the  middle,  that  the  two  females  may  not  see 
each  odier  when  hatching.  Such  unions  take  place  natvh 
rally  in  a  large  aviary  or  cabinet.  Foxir  vigorous  males  will 
suiRce  for  a  dozen  females. 

The  canaries  usually  receive,  to  make  their  nests,  the  hair 
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of  deer,  which  has  not  been  employed  for  any  other  purpose, 
moss,  divided  oottan,  flax,  dogVgrass,  and  a  little  dry  and 
fine  hay.  Of  these  materials,  there  are  scarcely  more  than 
two  of  which  they  can  make  use  with  advantage— the  fine 
hey,  to  make  Ae  body  d  the  nest,  and  a  little  moss,  dried  in 
the  sun.  When  the  nest  is  made,  you  may  give  them  a  pinch 
€f  deer^s  hair,  but  only  during  the  first  brood,  because  the 
heat  ia  then  not  considerable ;  but  this  material  must  be 
avoided  afterwards.  This  hair  is  too  heating,  and  will  make 
the  female  sweat,  and  suflbcate  the  young,  when  they  are  just 
bom.  If  the  cotton  and  flax  be  not  cut  very  finely,  they  are 
apt  to  embarraas  the  feet  of  die  hatching  bird ;  and  if  she 
naea  with  vivadty,  she  may  carry  o£P  the  eggs  and  nest  along 
with  her.  Some  use  a  sort  of  dog^s-grasa,  which  is  a 
very  proper  material  ibr  the  construction  of  the  nest.  The 
finest  mint  be  chosen,  and  well  cleared  of  dust;  it  is  best 
to  mdi  it,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun,  then  cut  and  scatter  it  in 
Ike  cagBL  The  dog's-grass  alone  wifl  be  sufficient,  and  will 
give  the  nest  a  farm  and  solidity  not  to  be  expected  from 
other  materials.  Besides,  the  same  wffl  serve  for  several 
timea :  it  •enlj  wants  to  be  washed  in  bdling  water,  every 
time  it  iato  be  used. 

Three  kinds  of  little  balls  or  baskets  are  given  to  the 
eanaiiea  aa  raoqitacles  for  their  nests-^of  ooer,  of  wood,  and 
of  day.  The  first  should  be  preferred,  but  it  diould 
not  be  too  large ;  the  two  others  heat  the  female  too 
much.  The  nest,  too»  made  in  the  wood,  holds  badly, 
and  the  male  or  female  often  drag  it  away  with  their 
dawa,  hnrnk  the  eggs,  or  overturn  the  young.  But  one 
pamier  at  a  timeia  given  to  them,  for  7they  receive  two,  they 
asaetimes  cany  die  materials  into  one,  sometimes  into  ano- 
ther, and  amuse  thenuri^es  tat  some  time  befiyre  tfaey  sarioosly 
begin  te  make  the  nest.  About  ten  days  after  the  birth  of 
the  jmuig,  they  may  leeeive  the  second,  which  should  be 
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placed  on  the  opposite  side,  because  the  females  then 
to  occupy  themselves  about  a  new  brood,  though  they  are 
still  feeding  the  young  of  the  former.  Some  varieties  of  the 
canary  are  so  idle,  that  it  is  better  to  make  the  nest  for  them ; 
if  they  do  not  find  it  to  their  taste,  they  have  only  the  trouble 
of  setting  it  to  rights. 

Too  much  precaution  cannot  be  used  in  the  choice  of  food 
for  these  little  birds ;  to  give  them  too  much  or  too  little,  is 
equally  injturious.  One  should  also  know  the  proper  food  to 
give  them,  and  the  proper  time  for  feeding  them,  with  a  par- 
ticular food ;  what  is  proper  in  one  season,  is  often  poison  in 
another.  When  they  can  eat  alcme,  their  usual  food  is  rape- 
seed,  millet,  grass-seed,  and  hempseed ;  they  are  mixed  in 
the  following  proportions :  half  a  pint  of  hempseed,  as  much 
of  ^ass-seed,  a  pint  of  millet,  and  six  pints  of  rapeseed,  well 
fanned ;  the  whole  mixed  together.  This  mixture  should  be 
kept  in  an  oak-box,  well  closed,  to  prevent  any  dirt  from  fall- 
ing into  it ;  a  sufficient  quantity  to  last  two  days  is  put  into 
their  drawer.  Some  persons  give  them  nothing  but  rape^ 
seed,  but  this  is  not  sufficiently  nourishing ;  it  makes  them 
melancholy  and  thin,  especially  the  young  of  the  last  brood, 
which  are  not  so  robust  as  the  others.  Some  give  them  hemp- 
seed in  abundance,  particularly  when  they  couple  with  gold- 
finches, siskins,  &c. :  but  this  aliment  is  actual  poison  for 
them  when  it  is  not  mixed  with  others,  and  that  in  small 
quantity.  Moreover,  all  these  seeds  should  not  be  too  fresh, 
otherwise  they  may  produce  maladies. 

When  the  canaries  are  coupled,  they  give  them,  beside 
these  grains,  a  little  sinmel,  or  some  hard  biscuit,  particularly 
when  it  is  observed  that  the  female  is  ready  to  lay.  They 
give  them  besides,  for  the  first  eight  days,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  lettuce-seed ;  this  purges.them. 

The  most  difficult  time  to  manage  the  canaries  is  when  they 
have  young  ones.    The  evening  before  they  should  appear, 
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which  will  be  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  female^s  hatching, 
the  fine  and  sifted  sand,  which  ought  to  have  been  put  at  the 
bottom  of  their  cage  on  their  first  entrance,  must  be  changed. 
This  sand  is  useful,  because  if  the  female  lays,  as  she  will  do 
sometimes,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  the  egg  is  not  injured ; 
and  also,  as  she  often  happens,  in  rising  too  quickly  from  the 
nest,  to  carry  off  the  new-bom  young  with  her,  they,  falling 
on  the  fine  sand,  are  not  wounded.  Having  changed  the 
sand,  the  perches  must  be  cleaned,  the  drawer  filled  with 
fresh  grain,  the  old  being  removed,  and  fresh  water  put  into 
their  trough,  which  must  be  well  cleaned  first.  All  this 
should  be  done  at  this  time,  that  the  birds  may  not  be  tor- 
mented during  the  first  days  after  the  birth  of  the  young. 
They  should  also  have  a  little  biscuit,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  pretty  hard,  to  prevent  them  fix>m  eating  too  much. 
While  this  aliment  lasts,  nothing  else  is  given  to  them.  It 
may  be  succeeded  by  a  kind  of  paste,  composed  of  hard  egg, 
white  and  yolk,  hashed  very  small,  with  a  morsel  of  simnel ; 
the  whole  pressed  with  the  hand,  and  put  into  one  small 
saucer,  and  in  another  some  rapeseed,  steeped  in  water,  or 
rather  on  which  boiling  water  has  been  poured,  to  remove  its 
roughness.  Sugared  biscuit,  say  the  connoisseurs,  ought  to 
be  rejected,  as  too  heating,  and  either  making  the  ^gs 
unfruitful  or  the  young  feeble  and  delicate. 

Many  other  precepts  regarding  food  and  treatment,  are 
laid  down  by  authors,  but  we  omit  their  notice^  in  the  fear  of 
becoming  tedious.  It  may  be  observed,  that  many  of  them 
should  not  be  literally  followed,  being  more  prejudicial  than 
useful  to  the  health  of  our  little  prisoners.  Too  much  care 
and  attention  are  just  as  bad  as  negligence.  A  diet,  properly 
regulated,  of  rapeseed  and  millet ;  water,  once  or  twice  a-day, 
in  summer,  and  from  one  day  to  another,  in  winter ;  some 
green  plant,  from  time  to  time ;  pounded  oats  :  and,  above  all, 
careful  deiKiliness,  will  be  found  to  suit  them  best 
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There  are  some  fiemales  which  aerer  lay ;  others  which  have 
but  one  brood,  aod  which  having  laid  their  first  ^g,  rest, 
and  do  not  lay  the  second  for  two  or  three  days  after.  There 
are  oth^s  which  have  but  three,  of  three  eggs  each,  laid  in 
uninterrupted  succession,  i.  e.  without  the  interval  of  a  day. 
A  fourth  kind,  which  is  the  most  numerous,  has  four  broods, 
of  from  four  to  five  eggs  each,  but  not  mvariably  so ;  others, 
the  most  firuitful  of  aU,  have  five  and  even  more,  if  allowed ; 
and  not  unfrequently  of  six  or  seven  eggs  each.  When  this 
last  kind  of  canary  hatches  well,  it  is  a  perfect  race. 

It  is  proper  to  separate  the  bad  eggs  from  the  good  ones, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  judge  with  certainty  on  this  point, 
until  the  female  has  sat  for  eight  or  nine  days.  Then  each 
egg  must  be  taken  gently  by  the  two  ends  and  examined  by 
day  or  candle  light.  If  they  appear  muddy  and  heavy  it  is 
a  sign  they  are  good,  and  that  the  little  ones  are  forming ;  if 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  as  clear  as  on  the  day  when  the 
female  began  to  hatch,  it  is  an  indication  that  they  are  bad. 
They  should  then  be  thrown  away,  as  they  can  do  nothing 
but  uselessly  fatigue  the  bird-  By  thus  rejecting  the  bad 
eggs,  two  broods  are  easily  formed  out  of  three,  when  you 
have  many  canaries  batching  at  the  same  time.  The  female 
whidi  shall  find  hersdf  free,  will  set  to  work  at  aseoond  nest- 
ling. In  distributing  these  eggs  from  one  fraude  to  another, 
care  must  be  taken  to  observe  that  they  are  all  good,  for 
some  females  if  they  receive  dear  eggs  will  not  fail  to  fling 
them  out  of  the  nest  themselves,  instead  of  sitting  upon  them. 
A  greater  inconvenience  results,  if  the  nest  be  too  deep  to 
allow  her  to  do  this.  She  will  not  cease  to  peck  at  then 
until  they  are  broken,  which  hurts  the  other  eggs,  infects  the 
nest,  and  destroys  the  entire  brood*  This  is  the  eaae  with 
the  females  with  that  arrangement  of  feathers  whidi  the 
Vxeodx  call  panaehSs.  As  for  the  others,  they  will  sit  \m 
clear  as  wdl  as  on  full  eggs. 
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The  moBt  robust  female  abould  always  be  preferred  to 
cover  the  extraneous  eggs.    Some  can  cover  five  or  six. 
Breeders  recommend  the  substitution  of  ivory  eggSy  in  the 
manner  we  have  already  described,  in  all  cases,  for  by  so 
doing,  the  young  will  all  be  disclosed  together.    The  brood 
generally  comes  forth  about  the  same  hour,  between  six  and 
seven  in   the  morning,  if  the  female  enjoys  uninterrupted 
health.     If  it  be  retarded  but  a  single  hour,  it  is  a  proof  that 
she  is  not  well,  except  in  the  case  of  the  last  egg,  which  is 
generally  deUyed  for  some  hours,  and  sometimes  for  an  entire 
day.    This  egg  is  always  smaller  than  the  rest,  and  we  are 
assured  that  the  young  one  from  it  always  proves  to  be  a 
male.    The  defenders  of  the  above-menticmed  practice,  say, 
that  if  the  eggs  ore  left  to  the  females,  they  will  be  hatched 
at  different  times,  the  first  bom  will  be  stronger  than  those 
which  come  forth  after,  will  consume  all  the  aliment,  and 
often  crush  or  suffocate  the  last.    Others  find  this  practice  to 
be  contrary  to  the  process  of  nature,  say  that  it  subtracts 
from  the  female  a  considerable  portion  of  heat,  and  encum* 
bers  her  at  once  with  five  or  six  yoimg  ones,  which,  coming 
all  together,  disturb  her.  They  also  assert,  and,  after  aU,  this 
is  a  matter  of  experience,  and  not  of  theory,  that  letting  the 
female  alone  is  the  best  way  to  have  the  brood  thrive.    It  is 
certain,  that  too  much  nicety  and  too  much  caie  are  often 
found  more  prejudicial  than  useful.     Nature  should  as  much 
as  possible  be  always  followed. 

The  incubadon  lasts  thirteen  days.  It  may  be  retarded 
or  advanced  one  day,  from  some  casual  circumstance.  Heat 
aeoderates  the  exclusion  of  the  young.  Cold  retards  it. 
Therefore  in  the  month  of  April,  the  incubation  lasts  thirteen 
days  and  a  half,  or  fourteen  days,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  month  of  July  and 
August,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  young  are  excluded 
at  the  end  of  twelve  days.    It  is  said  that  thunder  will  turn 
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the  eggS)  and  often  kill  the  little  ones,  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
day  of  incubation ;  a  bit  of  iron  put  into  the  nest  is  said  to 
prevent  this  effect.  The  eggs  ought  never  to  be  touched 
without  the  most  urgent  necessity,  and  young  persons  are  too 
fond  of  doing  this.  It  chills  the  eggs,  and  retards  the  birth 
of  the  young ;  frequently  repeated,  it  will  prevent  it  alto- 
gether. 

It  is  seldom  that  canaries,  brought  up  in  an  apartment,  are 
sick  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  brood.  The  males  will 
be  so  sometimes,  and  that  when  their  attention  is  most  re- 
quired. In  this  case,  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  cage  or 
cabinet,  and  placed  apart  in  a  small  cage.  As  soon  as  the 
malady  is  discovered,  the  proper  remedy  should  be  implied. 
The  sick  bird  should  be  put  in  the  sun,  and  a  little  white 
wine  blown  over  his  body.  This  is  good  in  all  cases.  If  the 
malady  continue,  and  the  female  evince  chagrin  for  the  loss 
of  her  partner,  another  should  be  substituted.  Some  females 
do  not  require  this,  and  will  nurse  the  young  without  the 
assistance  of  the  male ;  but  few  will  support  the  absence  of 
the  male  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  female,  at  all  events, 
should  be  allowed  to  see  him  from  time  to  time,  by  putting 
his  little  cage  into  the  brood  cage.  The  male  should  be  suf- 
fered to  repose  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  be  fed  with  nothing 
but  rapeseed,  for  his  malady  often  proceeds  from  having 
eaten  too  much  of  the  succulent  food  given  abundantly  to 
the  birds  at  this  particular  time.  After  this,  he  may  again  be 
admitted  to  the  female,  and  his  behaviour  will  show  whether 
he  is  cured  or  not ;  but  if  he  be  attacked  again,  he  must  be 
withdrawn  altogether,  for  it  is  a  proof  that  his  temperament 
is  too  delicate.  The  female  should  then  receive  another  male 
resembling  the  one  she  has  lost ;  or,  in  default  of  that,  one  of 
her  own  race,  for  there  is  always  more  sympathy  between 
those  which  resemble  each  other,  than  between  others.  To  this 
however,  the  is-abeUa  breed  form  an  exception,  for  the  males 
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of  that  prefer  females  of  another  colour.  The  bird  substi- 
tuted, however,  should  not  be  one  that  is  new  to  the  cares  of 
a  family.  If  the  female  fall  iU,  the  same  course  of  treatment 
adopted  with  the  male  should  be  pursued.  But  if  she  be 
hatching,  her  eggs  should  be  withdrawn,  and  given  to  other 
females,  which  are  hatching  at  the  same  time,  or  nearly  so, 
and  also  the  little  ones,  if  they  are  too  young  to  be  brought 
up  by  hand,  even  though  the  male  might  feed,  because  they 
are  liable  to  perish  from  cold,  for  the  want  of  a  mother. 

Accidents,  such  as  breaking  the  eggs,  will  occur  at  times 
for  want  of  caution.  The  female,  instead  of  laying  in  the 
panier,  will  sometimes  lay  an  egg  in  a  comer  of  the  cage ; 
great  care  must  be  observed  in  transferring  it  to  the  nest. 

The  females  are  sometimes  seized  with  an  obstruction  or 
difficulty  in  laying,  which  is  attended  with  very  grievous 
symptoms.  They  refuse  to  eat,  and  are  sometimes  so  ill 
that  they  cannot  stand  on  their  feet.  In  this  case  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds  should  be  introduced  with  the 
head  of  a  large  pin  into  the  oviducts,  which  will  facilitate 
the  passage  of  the  egg.  If  this  do  not  succeed,  the  female 
should  be  made  to  swallow  a  few  drops  of  the  oil,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  allaying  her  intense  pain.  She 
should  then  be  put  into  a  small  warm  cage,  placed  in  the 
sun  or  near  the  fire  until  she  has  laid  and  resumed  her 
former  vigour.  Her  food  then  should  be  boiled  grain,  bis- 
cuit, or  pinkseeds.  If  she  still  continue  ill,  the  white  wine 
should  be  used,  as  we  have  mentioned  with  the  male,  and  a 
little  of  it,  lukewarm  and  with  sugar  candy,  should  be  given 
internally.  Even  when  she  is  recovered,  her  eggs  should  not 
be  left  with  her  if  she  has  laid  any,  for  she  will  not  return 
to  the  nest ;  they,  should  be  given  to  other  females. 

The  female  has  sometimes  a  strange  habit  of  plucking 
the  feathers  out  of  the  young  ones   as  they  shoot  out. 
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about  eight  or  ten  days  after  their  birth.  In  that  caae,  the 
young  should  be  taken  away,  if  they  can  be  fed  by  hand ;  if 
not,  they  should  be  placed  along  with  the  nest  in  a  little 
cage  in  the  centre  of  the  other,  between  the  bars  of  which 
sufficient  space  is  left  to  allow  the  parents  to  feed  them 
with  facility. 

The  female  will  sometimes  perspire  over  the  young  when 
they  are  but  a  few  days  old,  or  just  bom,  which  is  veiy 
pernicious.  This  is  observed  by  the  feathers  under  her 
stomach  and  belly  being  wet.  When  this  occurs,  they 
should  be  given  to  another  female*  If^  however,  they  are 
six  days  old,  there  is  no  danger. 

Some  females  will  lay  three  or  four  eggs,  and  then 
abandon  them.  This  is  ascertained  by  leaving  the  eggs  two 
or  three  days  in  the  cradle;  and  if  the  female  does  not 
return,  they  must  be  given  to  another.  But  on  such  occa- 
sions, as  Hervieux  remarks,  the  eggs  are  usually  clear, 
which  the  female  perceives,  and  therefore  refuses  to  hatch. 
There  are,  however,  some  fanales-— but  this  is  very  noe— • 
that  will  never  hatch  in  any  case ;  such  females  should  be 
allowed  to  lay,  and  their  eggs  transferred  to  others ;  stiU, 
they  should  be  left  tor  a  day  or  two  in  the  nest,  to  try 
them. 

The  ekws  of  these  birds  should  be  carefblly  cut  from 
time  to  time,  otherwise  they  may  chance  to  be  broken. 
They  should  not,  however,  be  cut  more  than  half  the  length, 
or  the  bird  cannot  support  itself  on  the  perch. 

There  are  some  females  which  hatch  very  well,  but  wUl 
not  feed  the  young.  These  should  be  immediately  taken 
away  and  given  to  another  female,  whose  young  are  of  the 
same  degree  of  strength.  The  same  thing  should  be  done 
when  some  in  a  brood  are  more  advanced  in  age  than  others; 
for  the  stronger  will  often  smother  the  weaker,  and  eat  up 
all  the  food.    Some  varieties  are  more  careless  of  the  fiunily 
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tb«i  others^  uid  from  fuch  the  eggs  shiwld  be  nichdrawii 
before  the  little  ones  are  excluded,  and  given  to  more 
careful  nurses.  The  grey  canaries  are  the  best  for  this,  and 
their  own  ^gs  may  be  throvn,  for  the  loss  is  not  great, 
as  they  never  ^produce  but  very  amunon  colours.  The 
female  mules  are  still  better,  as  they  are  equally  good 
nurses,  and  no  risk  is  incurred  in  consequence  of  dieir  own 
eggs  bdng  so  very  rarely  productive.  In  the  country  you 
may  even  put  the  eggs  of  the  canary  into  the  nest  of  a 
wild  goldfinch,  removing  its  eggs,  having  first  ascertained 
that  they  are  in  the  same  stage  of  incubation,  which  is  easily 
done  by  breaking  one  of  them.  The  goldfinch  will  hatdi 
the  others ;  and  when  fhe  young  are  fit  to  be  fed  by  hand, 
you  may  take  them  away.  The  adopted  father  and 
mother  will  even  continue  to  feed  them  if  you  place  the 
nest  in  a  low  cage  in  the  neighbourhood ;  for  this  purpose 
the  goldfinch  is  the  best  bird,  for  linnets  and  ehafSnches  will 
abandon  thdr  nest  if  the  eggs  be  touched.  The  chaffinch 
indeed  can  distinguish  strange  eggs,  and  will  fling  them  out 
of  the  neflt.  The  greenfinch  might  certainly  feed  the  young 
j^ynArioaj  as  it  disgorges  in  the  same  manner  as  their  own 
species;  but  the  nature  of  its  food  is  destructive  to  the 


If  a  female  fall  sick  or  abandon  the  young  a  few  days 
after  they  are  excluded,  and  you  have  another  female  to 
give  them  to,  you  may  take  a  nest  of  very  young  sparrows, 
and  put  a  few  of  them  in  with  the  little  canaries,  to  keep  up 
their  natural  heat.  They  should  be  coveted  with  a  little  soft 
lambskin,  if  the  weather  be  cold,  and  fed  carefully.  As  for 
the  sparrows,  their  food  should  be  of  an  ordinary  kind,  to 
prevent  their  growing  too  big. 

Such  are  the  most  usual  acctdenta  with  canariea  in  a 
brood-cage ;  but  they  are  very  rare  if  the  birds  are  kept 
in.a  cabm^  or  large  aviary. 
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Although  moulting  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  maladies 
for  the  canaries,  yet  some  males  support  it  very  well,  and 
even  sing  a  little  every  day ;  but  the  majority  lose  their 
voice,  and  some  perish.     The  moulting  proves  mortal  to 
most  females  that  have  attained  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years. 
Males  of  the  same  age   resist  it  better,  and  live  three  or 
four  years  longer.     It  is  less  dangerous  to  those  birds  that 
are  kept  in  large  aviaries  with  plenty  of  verdure,  and  thus 
approximate  to  a  state  of  nature.    But  to  those  cooped  up 
in  a  narrow  prison,  and  fed  with  no  variety  of  aliments,  and 
rendered  delicate  by  too  much  care,  it  becomes  a  most  serious 
and  often  fatal  disorder.     Such  are  the  consequences  of  all 
aberrations  from  nature.     In  the  wild  bird,  the  moulting  is 
only  a  less  perfect  state  of  health ;  in  the.  tame,  a  grievous 
malady,  which  can  only  be  treated  by  palliatives,  for  no 
remedy  has  been   found   completely   to   remove  it     It  is, 
however,  less  to  be  feared  in  warm  weather.    The  young 
moult  six  weeks  after  birth,  generally  speaking,  but  the 
weakest  imdergo  this  change  first ;  the  strongest  sometimes 
do  not   moult  for  a  month  after  them.     These  birds  then 
grow  heavy  and  melancholy,  sleep  during  the  day,  often  put 
their  head  under  their  wings,  lose  their  down,  but  do  not 
cast  the  quills  of  the  wings  and  tail  until  the  following  year. 
They  appear  quite  disgusted,  eat  but  little,  and  do  not  even 
touch  what  they  like  best  when  in  good  health.    The  young 
of  the  latest  brood  suffer   most,  because  they  moult  when 
the  weather  commences  to  be  cold  in  September  and  October. 
They  should  be  kept  very  warm,  for  a  breath  of  air  is  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  those  delicate  birds  which  are  bom  in  our 
apartments.      It   is  otherwise  with   those  brought    up  in 
aviaries.    They  are  more  accustomed  to  changes  of  tempenu 
ture,  and  fewer  of  them  perish.    Their  temperament  indeed 
is  so  robust,  that  they  are  scarcely  sensible  to  cold^  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  depth  of  ¥rinter  wallowing  and  bathing  in  the 
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Hxyw.  The  bath,  by  the  way,  is  necessary  for  all  the 
canaries,  and  in  every  season.  They  should  always,  there- 
fore, be  provided  with  plenty  of  water,  which  should  be 
changed  at  least  once  a  day. 

As  for  the  pastes,  &c.  used  for  canaries,  we  must  refer  the 
curious  to  such  works  as  are  expressly  written  on  the  subject. 
Properly  speaking,  these  things  form  no  part  of  natural 
history ;  but  a  few  general  observations  respecting  the  diet 
of  these  birds  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Ghreat  judgment  is  required  both  in  feeding  the  young 
birds,  and  in  refusing  them  food.  The  least  excess  will 
destroy  them,  and  the  want  of  regularity  render  them  meagre 
and  emaciated,  and  unable  to  resist  the  effects  of  moulting. 
Even  if  they  escape  with  life  from  this  change,  their  consti- 
tutions are  seriously  injured,  and  both  males  and  females 
become  weak,  languishing,  dull,  and  unfruitful.  Under  a 
wdl  regulated  regimen,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  grow  up 
as  strong  and  robust  when  fed  by  hand,  as  under  the  care  of 
their  parents.  To  this  care,  however,  they  ought  always  to 
be  left,  except  when  destined  to  an  artificial  education. 
They  should  be  fed  almost  every  hour  and  a  half,  from  half- 
past  six  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  receiving  three  or 
four  bill-fulls  each  time,  with  a  small  and  very  smooth 
wooden  skewer. 

This  feeding  by  hand  is  left  off  in  about  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  days,  as  soon  as  the  young  birds  begin  to  peck  of 
themselves.  They  should  be  then  kept  in  a  cage  without 
perches,  furnished  with  a  little  hay,  or  dry  moss,  and  their 
food,  for  the  first  month,  should  be  composed  of  bruised  h«np- 
seed,  yolk  of  hard  egg,  crumb  of  bread,  and  ripe  anagallis : 
their  drink  should  be  water,  with  a  little  liquorice  in  it. 

Some  young  canaries,  after  feeding  alone  for  a  month,  will 
fall  into  a  languor,  and  reqtiire  again  to  be  fed  by  hand. 
This  ought  to  be  done  as  a  sure  means  of  getting  them  over  the 
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moultifigy  which  is  the  cause  of  their  languor  and  disgust  ta 
food. 

The  quality  of  the  seeds  given  to  canaries  should  be  at- 
tended to.  Under  the  name  of  rapeseed,  mairjr  little  grains 
are  confounded,  some  of  which  are  pernicious.  The  best  rape- 
seed  is  of  a  violet  ccdour,  neidier  too  young  ncnr  too  old,  and 
without  any  bitterness*  As  for  millet,  the  whitest  is  the  best, 
but  it  should  not  be  given  top  abundantly,  as  it  may  make 
the  birds  too  fat,  and  overheat  them.  Hempaeed  should  be 
of  a  silver  grey,  and  the  smallest  is  the  best.  This  also  should 
be  given  sparingly  to  canaries,  except  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Orass-seed,  or  what  is  called  eanmry-seeAj  is  the  natural  food 
of  these  birds  in  their  own  coui^ry.  It  should  not,  however, 
be  given  alone,  or  in  large  quantities,  but  mixed  in  small  pio« 
portions  with  rapeseed.  Iiettuce»seed  is  oocasionatty  idiole- 
some,  and  causes  evacuation.  Plantain  is  also  nutritive  and 
stimulant,  but  should  only  be  given  from  time  to  time.  Oats 
are  sometimes  used,  but  it  dbould  be  seldom ;  tbsy  ace  heat> 
ing,  and  may  even  sufEbcate. 

A  word  on  the  artificial  education  of  canaries.  The  bird 
intended  to  be  taught  by  the  flageolet,  or  bard  organ,  shoidd 
be  placed  apart  by  himself  eight  or  ten  days  after  he  b^^ 
to  eat  alone  and  warble^  which  is  a  certain  sign  that  it  is  a 
male.  He  must  also  be  in  good  health.  For  the  first  eight 
days  he  shcndd  be  kept  in  a  cage,  covered  with  muslin ;  he  is 
then  placed  in  m  diamber,  where  he  cannot  possibly  hear  any 
other  bird.  If  a  flagecdet  be  used,  the  tones  should  not  be 
too  high.  Fifteen  days  after  this,  the  dear  muslin  is  changed 
for  green  or  red  serge,  very  thick,  and  he  is  left  in  tlus  situa- 
tion, until  he  learns  his  lesson  perfectly.  He  should  be  si^ 
plied  with  two  days^  provisioos  at  a  time,  sod  only  at  night, 
lo  prevent  his  attention  from  being  distracted.  A  prdude, 
and  a  single  wi^-selected  air,,  are  sufficient  A  greater  num- 
ber, or  too  long  a  time,  fatigue  the  manory.    All  these  birds 
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ne  not  ajuaUy  spt :  aome  lenm  in  two,  some  in  not  less  than 
six  months.  Too  many  lesaons  do  not  ensure  a  more  rapid 
progress,  but  fatigue  and  often  di^ust  the  pupiL  Five  or 
six  a  day  are  quite  sufficient— two  in  the  morning,  two  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  two  at  night.  Those  in  the  morning 
and  evening  are  best,  as  there  is  less  then  to  distract  attention. 
The  entire  air  shouhl  be  repeated  nine  or  ten  times  in  sucoea- 
riim,  with  any  repetition  of  the  commencement  or  eondusion. 
Two  birds  should  never  be  taught  at  once  in  the  same  apart- 
ment. 

These  birds  are  subject  to  various  diseases,  on  which,  er 
their  remedies,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  dilate 
largely.  The  most  usual  causes  of  disease  to  these  captive 
birds,  are  a  too  rich  or  abundant  nutriment,  excess  in  love, 
desires  not  satisfied,  or  the  cares  of  their  little  famfly ;  pre- 
vention, in  all  such  cases,  as  in  every  other  case,  is  better  than 
cure.  It  is  after  hatching  that  such  malaxes  generally  de- 
clare themselves,  and  the  moulting  is  always  mf^  to  increase 
them.  A  bit  of  steel  put  into  their  water  is  then  very  useful, 
and  it  should  be  changed  three  times  a  week. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  we  have  been  too  ex* 
tended  in  our  details  respecting  this  bird ;  but,  independently 
of  its  beauty,  docility,  and  talents,  and  the  interest  taken  in 
it  by  the  fairer  portion  of  our  readers,  there  is  much  in  its 
peculiarities  to  engage  Ae  attention  of  the  philosopher ;  and 
the  fiidlity  of  observation  which  we  possess  respecting  it, 
ders  our  researches  the  more  valuable  and  satisfactory. 

Canaries  are  in  most  general  request  They  are  to  be 
in  the  north  and  south  of  the  old  omtinent,  and  in  America, 
from  Canada  to  Cayenne,  and  most  probaUy  in  every  quarter 
inhabited  by  Europeans.  It  is  said,  that  in  some  of  the 
Antilles,  they  have  escaped,  multi|died  in  a  state  of  fteedom, 
and  produced  a  new  race. 

The  opposite  is  the  figure  of  a  findi,  brought  to  this  ooun- 
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try  in  the  curious  collection  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hennah,  from 
Mexico,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  de- 
scribed. The  general  colour  of  the  bird  is  blue  slate,  but  on 
the  top  of  the  head  this  colour  becomes  nearly  black ;  on  the 
back  are  several  oval  patches,  and  on  the  throat  and  breast 
are  waved  spots  of  the  like  colour ;  the  wing  feathers,  in 
general,  are  black,  or  dusky,  with  a  duricy  yellow  margin, 
and  the  tail  is  nearly  black. 

A  specimen  of  this  species  has  been  lately  set  up  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  a  drawing  of  it  is  understood  to  be  in 
the  collection  of  the  Prince  Musignano,  under  the  name  ha% 
adopted. 

As  for  the  other  finches  enumerated  in  the  text,  and  addi- 
tions, we  could  say  little  on  them  here  calculated  to  interest 
the  reader.  Little,  indeed,  has  been  ascertained  by  naturalists 
respecting  them,  and  to  notice  that  little  would  only  involve 
us  in  tedious  and  uninstructive  repetitions.  We  therefore 
pass  at  once  to  the 

WiDOW-BiBDs. — Such  is  the  appellation  of  a  handsome 
family  of  birds,  found  not  only  in  Africa,  but  also  in  Asia, 
as  far  as  the  Philippine  islands.  This  name,  which  seems  to 
suit  them  well  enough,  whether  by  reason  of  the  black  which 
predominates  in  their  plumage,  or  their  long  sweeping  tail, 
has,  however,  been  given  them  through  mistake.  The  Portu- 
guese gave  them  the  name  of  birds  of  Whidha^  from  a  king- 
dom of  Africa,  where  they  are  very  common ;  and  the  resem- 
blance of  this  word  to  that  signifying  widow  in  the  Portuguese 
language,  proved  a  source  of  deception  to  foreigners,  more 
especially  as  the  latter  name  agreed  so  well  with  many  cha- 
racters of  the  birds.  The  females  are  never  adorned  ¥rith  the 
long  tail,  and  the  males  have  it  only  during  six  months, 
which  are  not  the  same  for  all.  With  the  young  it  appears 
to  depend  on  the  day  of  their  birth ;  with  the  adult,  on  the 
elimate  which  they  inhabit.    The  first  moulting  in  which  the 
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nudes  assume  their  bridal  habits,  and  begin  to  sing,  takes 
place  in  spring,  and  the  second  in  autumn,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  at  the  epochs  which  correspond  to  those  seasons  in 
intertropical  countries.  After  the  last  moulting,  the  males 
resemble  the  females  so  nearly,  that  they  may  be  very  easily 
confounded  together,  ¥rithout  that  very  accurate  knowledge 
of  them,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  frequent  and  almost 
habitual  comparison.  The  females  also  undergo  two  moult- 
ings,  but  suffer  no  changes,  except  that  in  growing  old ;  some 
are  observed  to  assume  colours  almost  similar  to  those  of  the 
male,  during  the  season  of  reproduction.  This  observation 
was  made  by  Mauduyt,  on  an  individual  of  the  species  Para^ 
di9ea^JVhidh€^Bunting,  which  he  preserved  alive  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  *^  In.proportion,^  he  says,  ^^  as  she  advanced  in 
age,  she  became  less  like  the  male  in  her  winter  plumage, 
and  more  like  him  in  her  summer  dress,  still  she  was  not  so 
handsome,  and  wanted  the  long  tail  feathers.*" 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Montbeillard,  and  it  has  in  a  measure 
been  adopted  by  the  Baron,  who  has  at  least  expressed  him- 
sdf  as  if  such  were  the  case  in  some  species,  that  these  long 
feathers  were  what  is  called  a  false  tail,  or  a  mere  elongation 
of  some  of  the  upper  coverts.  This  observation  according  to 
M.  Vieillot  holds  true,  only  of  one  species,  (Longicauda).. 
It  applies  very  well  to  some  long  feathers  of  this  widow-bird, 
but,  as  it  would  appear,  not  to  the  others,  in  which  the 
lengthened  tail  is  not  a  developement  of  some  of  the  upper 
coverts.  These  long  feathers  in  the  paradisea,  regia,  serena, 
and  panayensU,  are  the  four  intermediate  quills  of  the  tail, 
which,  with  the  other  eight,  for  these  birds  have  no  more, 
constitute  the  full  number  of  twelve,  which  the  males, 
females,  and  young  possess  at  all  times.  If  these  four  quills 
did  not  form  a  part  of  the  tail,  it  would  only  be  composed  of 
eight ;  from  which  it  would  result  that  the  males  in  perfect 
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plumage,  would  have  a  fourth  less  of  tail  fieatbem  than  in 
their  autumnal  habits.  But  this  is  inadmissible.  Brisson  and 
Latham  concur  as  to  their  descriptions,  in  this  point,  with 
M.  Vieillot.  The  latter  gentleman  assures  us  that  his  obso"- 
vation  is  founded  on  repeated  examination  of  males,  both 
dead  and  living,  and  that  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that 
the  four  large  feathers  are  the  intermediate  quills  of  the  tail, 
and  not  some  of  the  upper  coverts,  and  that  these  same  quiUs 
do  not  differ  from  the  other  eight,  when  the  males  are  clothed 
in  the  same  livery  as  the  fanales.  A  remark  confirmatory 
of  this  opinion  is,  that  if  the  long  feathers  are  only  two  in 
number  in  one  species,  {SupercUiom^t  they  are  accompanied 
by  ten  lateral  quills. 

The  widow-birds,  according  to  travelers,  employ  nothing 
but  cotton  in  the  construction  of  their  neat,  and  this  nest  has 
two  stages  or  stories.  The  male  inhabits  the  upper,  and  the 
female  hatches  in  the  lower  story ;  but  it  does  not  appear, 
from  any  account,  whether  all  the  widow-birds  construct 
nests  of  this  description,  or  whether  they  are  confined  to  a 
peculiar  species;  and  if  so,  what  is  that  peculiar  species? 
On  this  point,  travellers,  naturalists,  and  even  cartain  Dutch 
amateurs,  who»  it  is  said,  have  succeeded  in  getting  these 
birds  to  hatch,  in  a  state  of  captivity,  are  all  silent. 

Brisson,  MontbeiUard,  and  other  French  ornithologists, 
have  placed  the  widow-birds  with  the  sparrows  and  chaf- 
finches, Latham  and  Gmelin  with  the  buntings;  but  the 
conformation  of  the  bill  shows  that  their  proper  place  is  that 
assigned  them  by  theBaron.  The  male  of  the paradis«a(^  Whi" 
dah  bunting)  has  rather  an  agreeable  and  varied  song,  though 
somewhat  sharp.  When  in  his  summer  plumage,  he  sings  with 
more  force,  and  if  kept  in  a  large  aviary,  will  sing  in  flying. 
These  birds  are  found  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  in 
Senegal,  and  the  kingdom  of  Angola ;  their  disposition  is 
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giy  and  fcmiliarr  ^nd  they  aie  eanly  satiflied  ai  to  food.  B;f 
bdng  kept  sufficiently  warm,  they  might  be  bvought  to 
hatch  in  theie  coimlries. 

Levaillant  obaerres,  that  diis  ipecies,  and  also  the  Mf«fMi, 
in  a  certain  season,  ftimifh  a  coaductor  to  the  little  troops  of 
Senegalis  aid  BengaUs,  This  eondfictor  remanis  on  a  bush 
while  the  flock*  are  seddng  their  food  on  the  ground,  and 
iriien  it  flies  away,  tb^  aU  ftdlow ; .  diey  also  fcnrm  flocka  of 
dieir  own  species. 

Levaillant  tdls  im,  that  the  temfie  of  longicauda  enjoys  a 
privilege  which  Nature  has  refused  to  the  females  of  the  cChcr 
spades,  although,  at  a  certain  age,  she  has  invested  them  with 
the  eolonrs  of  the  male ;  this  is  the  having  of  the  long-tail  liea- 
tliers  which,  though  always  short  before,  after  these  femaks 
haive  lost  the  faculty  of  reproduction,  becomes  consideraUy 
Icngdiened,  and  assumes  a  vertieal  instead  of  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion. He  does  not  inform  us,  however,  whether  the  feathen 
augment  in  number  or  not  Another  attribute  of  tins  female, 
aeoording  to  dus  writer,  is  to  wear  at  all  times,  after  the 
fvescribed  age,  the  uniform  which  is  peculiar  ta  die  male 
during  the  season  of  reproduction  only.  From  this  it  f<dlow% 
that  the  individuals  met  witii  in  this  splendid  livery,  durii^ 
the  six  months  in  which  the  male  is  in  his  winter  costume, 
are  ccrtaiiily  otd  females  disguised  in  the  male  haUt ;  while 
the  males,  on  the  contrary,  are  in  the  dress  of  the  females. 
This  is  not  the  only  peculiarity  remarkable  in  this  qpedes ;  it 
riso  differs  from  aU  the  rest  of  its  order  by  beii^  polygamous. 
Mr.  Barrow  tcUs  us,  that  these  handsome  birds  Hve  in  a  sort 
«f  repubUe,  where  two  males  suffice  fnr  at  least  thkty  females. 
This  feet  is  confirmed  by  M.  Levaillant,  who  assures  us  that 
diey  live  in  societies,  and  construct  nests  very  near  each 
other.  A  society  is  composed  of  about  four-and-twenty 
fcmalfa,  and  either  from  some  law  of  nature,  or  some  other 
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unknown  cause,  the  females  are  always  nearly  double  the 
number  of  males. 

The  widow-bird,  of  the  species  regioy  is  the  most  remark- 
able for  its  elegance  of  form  and  charms  of  voice.  These 
birds  may  be  kept  in  properly  constructed  aviaries,  where 
due  attention  is  paid  to  warmth  of  situation  and  shelter. 
They  require  room  for  the  full  developement  of  their  natu- 
rally graceful  and  supple  motions,  and  gay  and  lively  dispo- 
sition. This  widow-bird  delights  in  bathing,  and  at  the  sight 
of  fresh  and  limpid  water,  testified  its  joy  by  singing.  It  is 
di£Bcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  them  hatch  in  such  cli- 
mates as  England  and  France ;  but  by  keeping  them  in  a 
very  warm  situation,  they  will  live  a  good  while,  with  proper 
care.  They  are  not  unfrequently  seen  at  Lisbon ;  but  their 
native  country  is  the  African  coast,  generally,  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  are  found  in  Senegal.  There  are  no 
more  particulars,  respecting  any  of  the  species,  worth  laying 
before  our  readers. 

The  primary  character  of  the  Okosbeaks  is  that  from  which 
they  are  named.  Their  beak,  in  general,  is  extremely  solid 
and  powerful,  and,  except  in  the  group  of  bidfinches,  is  coni- 
cal and  pointed.  The  tongue  is  also  strong,  and  has  a  longi- 
tudinal furrow  ;  the  head  is  larger,  and  more  fleshy  than  in 
the  insectivorous  birds  in  general ;  the  internal  toe  is  free, 
but  the  three  exterior  are  connected  at  their  base. 

Notwithstanding  these  distinctive  peculiarities,  there  exists 
considerable  difficulty  in  separating  this  group  of  birds  from 
many  others ;  a  difficulty,  indeed,  not  peculiar  to  them,  but 
prevalent  in  every  branch  of  zoology,  whenever  the  na- 
tural method  is  attempted  to  be  made  the  sole  basis  of 
arrangement.  The  Baron,  it  has  been  observed,  states, 
that  there  is  a  gradual  passage,  without  assignable  interval, 
from  the  linnets  to  the  grosbeaks.    The  latter,  moreover, 
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differ  among  tbemselTes  in  the  rdatiTe  character  of  the  gT08»- 
Bess  of  the  beak,  so  that  where  the  linnets  shall  end  and  the 
grosbeaks  begin,  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  arbitrary,  as 
must  be  also  the  introduction  of  subgenera,  or  minor  groups. 
In  many  instances,  it  is  true,  generic  characters  are  sufficiently 
maiked  by  the  hand  of  Nature ;  but  in  many  more,  the 
passage  from  one  genus  to  another  or  others,  is  so  nicely 
graduated,  as  to  be  imperceptible. 

The  numerous  species  of  the  grosbeaks  differ  among  them- 
selves  widely  in  habits  and  locality.  Particular  species  are 
confined  to  particular  countries;  but  the  genus  is  spread 
orer  almost  all  moderate  climates.  The  majority  of  them 
live  in  pairs  only,  solitary  and  silent;  but  others  asso- 
ciate in  flocks,  and  have  a  pleasing  song.  Some  resort  to  the 
interior  of  woods,  while  others  are  found  in  the  open  country, 
in  coppices,  or  in  low  and  marshy  situations;  these  construct 
their  nests  on  the  branches  of  elevated  trees,  or  in  the  midst 
of  thick  bushes,  while  those  commit  their  young  to  the  shel* 
ter  of  some  hole.  In  the  nature  of  their  aliment  they  seem 
more  consistent.  This,  as  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
character  of  the  bill,  is  composed  principally  of  kernels  and 
hard  grains,  fix>m  their  facility  in  breaking  which  the  word 
coccoihraustes  has  been  applied  by  Brisson,  generally,  to  them 
all,  though  Gesner  first  used  it,  to  distinguish  the  common 


The  Green  Grosbeak  (Laxia  Chloria)  is  frequently  con- 
founded with  the  buntings,  though  destitute  of  that  osseus 
tubercle  in  the  bill  which  characterizes  that  genus.  It  is 
fcnmd  in  all  Europe,  and  in  northern  Asia  as  far  as  Kamt- 
schatka;  its  favourite  resorts  are  orchards,  gardens,  and 
woods,  and  particularly  the  evergreens.  Some  of  them  are, 
it  seems,  found  all  the  year  in  France ;  but  many  migrate, 
during  winter,  to  the  south.    They  are  here,  also,  during  all 
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the  year ;  pair  ia  May,  and  build  their  nest  of  moM,  lined 
with  hair  and  feathers,  generally  in  hedges.  The  egg^  five 
in  number,  are  of  a  bluish  white,  speckled  with  l»own; 
during  the  incubation  of  the  fonale,  her  mate  is  busily  em* 
ployed  in  providing  food  for  her,  which  he  disgorges  from 
the  crop,  in  the  manner  of  pigeons ;  at  intervals  he  may  be 
frequently  seen  fl]ring  in  a  circle,  round  above  the  nest,  idl- 
ing suddenly,  and  displaying  many  signs  of  vivacity. and 
pleasure.  In  winter  these  Urds  associate  with  linnets, 
chafiBnches,  and  others  of  the  order. 

They  are  not  observed  to  feed  at  all  on  insects,  but  to 
confine  themselves  to  berries,  grain,  the  buds  of  trees,  and 
the  like.  They  are  easily  reconciled  to  captivity,  may  be 
made  very  familiar ;  and,  as  it  is  said,  may  be  tau^t  to  pto* 
nounce  w<»ds. 

The  Ring  Finchy  FringiUa  Petronia^  though  very  like 
the  sparrow,  is  distinguishable  as  indicated  in  the  text.  It 
is  found  principally  in  Germany  and  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  but  not  in  this  country.  It  is  migratory,  and  asso- 
ciates in  flocks  during  winter.  It  builds  in  the  holes  of 
trees,  and  is  mostly  attached  to  forests,  living  both  on  seeds 
and  insects.  This,  like  the  last,  is  easQy  tamed,  and  reoon- 
ciled  to  confinement. 

The  Common^  or  Haw  Grosbeak^  (Loaria  Coeooihrauaiei). 
This  bird  is  about  twelve  inches  long.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
common  bird  even  in  those  parts  of  Europe  which  it  never 
quits :  with  us  it  is  migratory,  arriving  here  in  small  parties 
in  the  autunm,  and  quitting  again  in  April.  In  France  it  is 
found  all  the  year,  in  the  woods  during  summer,  but  near 
houses  in  winter.  The  nude  has  a  weak,  unpleasant  ay, 
which,  when  the  bird  is  hurt  or  angry,  is  not  unlike  the 
noise  made  by  a  file.  The  haw-grosbeak  builds  its  nest  in 
a  tree,  ten  or  twdve  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  an^ 
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formed  by  ■  large  bnncli  from  the  trunk.  It  lays  four 
bluuh^^reen  egga,  spotted  with  olive  brown,  and  irregular 
Mackiih  bars.  The  young  crane  from  the  s^  covered  with 
down,  and  are  fed  by  their  parents  on  insects.  The  old 
•«*  y  e  first 

*■*"'  easily 

braik 

Tb*  ■^yl^y . 

■»*  't  ;r  less 

power  ,ut  by 

pinchi 

Th*  natter 

of  inu  „  f„ 

asob.  „pon 

**«™-  f,  re- 

™«k«i  iniean 

Sode^  more 

than  three  incbes  long. 

The  bill  and  ramp  are  bright  red^  round  the  eyes,  and  also 
■t  the  edge  of  the  forehead,  is  a  black  line.  The  rest  of 
the  bird  is  deep  ashy>grey,  rather  lifter  on  the  under  parts, 
tntvened  every  where  by  small  transverse  black  bars. 

A  number  o(  real  or  factitious  qiecies  have  been  appro- 
priated to  this  division ;  but  there  is  great  uncotainty  about 
many  of  tbem ;  and  as  the  primary  character  of  the  genus, 
the  grossness  of  the  bill,  varies  in  d^ree  in  the  several  species, 
a  perfect  nxmagraph  of  this  group  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  is  impracticable,  if  not  altogether  hopeless. 

The  foreign  subgenus  Pityldb,  is  distinguished,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  the  grosbeaks  proper  by  a  slight  compression 
in  the  bill,  with  a  convexity  in  the  upper  mandible,  and 
ocicasionally  an  angle  in  the  lower  jaw. 

Of  the  Vioiacwnu  Gra^xak,  belonging  to  this  subgenus,  the 
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opposite  engraving  is  taken  from  a  drawing  from  life,  made 
in  Jamaica,  by  Major  Charles  Hamilton  Smith.  This  bird  is 
the  Purple  Grosbeak  of  Dr.  Latham.  The  general  colour  of 
of  the  plumage  is  violet-black,  except  the  irides,  a  streak  over 
the  eye,  chin,  and  vent,  which  are  orange-red ;  the  wings,  a 
deeper  violet.  This  bird  inhabits  the  Bahama  Islands,  Ja- 
maica, and  the  warmest  parts  of  America,  and  feeds  on  the 
mucilage  of  the  poison-wood  berries. 

We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Bulfinches, 
(Pybbhula). 

Here  again,  unfortunately,  we  are  not  less  involved  in 
difficulties  as  to  the  species,  different  authors  appropriating 
them  to  different  divisions  of  the  grosbeaks,  and  distinguish- 
ing the  bullfinches  from  the  rest  by  different  characters. 
Thus  Daudin,  who  makes  of  them  the  fourth  section  of  his 
Loana^  distinguishes  them  by  the  short  mandible,  extremdy 
convex,  and  forming  almost  a  spherical  cone.  Temminck, 
who  makes  them  the  first  division  of  his  twenty-fourth 
genus,  Fringillaj  gives  for  their  characters  convex  man- 
dibles, the  upper  of  which  is  bent  at  its  point,  and  nostrils 
generally  hidden  by  the  feathers  of  the  forehead.  Vieillot 
treats  them  as  a  distinct  genus,  employing  a  union  of  cha- 
racters drawn  from  the  different  parts  in  which  generic  charac- 
ters are  generally  found ;  and  Cuvier,  as  we  have  seen,  dis- 
tinguishes them  only  by  a  round  and  gibbous  beak. 

The  Bulfinch  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  fre- 
quenting woods  and  gardens ;  builds  its  nest  either  in  the 
fork  of  a  tree,  not  very  high,  or  in  a  bush,  generally  the  white- 
thorn. About  the  end  of  April,  or  in  May,  they  begin  the 
affair  of  nidification.  The  nest  is  composed  of  small 
branches,  interlaced  on  the  outside,  and  the  fibres  of  roots 
within.  The  female  lays  from  four  to  six  bluish  white  ^ggs, 
with  red  or  brownish  spots,  particularly  toward  the  gross 
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end.  Besides  the  buds  of  trees,  on  which  these  birds  feed, 
they  take  also  in  summer  grain  and  berries ;  and  as  has  been 
said,  sometimes  insects.  Some  of  them  migrate,  but  others 
remain  during  the  winter,  and  then  approach  nearer  to  human 
habitations.    They  live  five  or  six  years. 

The  natural  note  of  this  species  is  by  no  means  interest- 
ing ;  but  when  caged,  its  powers  of  acquiring  distinct  tunes 
is  very  surprising.  It  may  be  brought  also  to  articulate 
words,  and  the  female  is  equally  capable  of  these  acquirements 
with  the  male.  They  shew  also  more  attachment  than  other 
small  birds  in  general,  and  can  distinguish  strangers  from 
those  who  take  care  of  them. 

This  species,  which  possesses  many  pleasing  qualities  in 
a  confined  state,  is  very  destructive  in  a  state  of  nature,  by 
feeding  on  the  buds  of  fruit-trees,  especially  pears,  apples, 
and  plums.  They  appear  to  associate  in  families  of  the 
parents  and  their  young  of  the  same  season,  an  association 
not  determined  by  the  approach  of  winter,  but  which  con- 
tinues until  the  ensuing  spring,  when  the  young  pair  and 
breed.  A  woody  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  hills,  is  their 
favourite  resort.  They  are  most  usually  seen  on  the  upper 
branches  of  trees;  but  should  a  hawk  or  any  thing  else 
alarm  them,  they  descend  rapidly  into  the  middle  of  the 
thickest  bush  at  hand,  and  remain  there  without  uttering  the 
slightest  noise.  In  spring,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  family 
disperses,  and  the  young  males  select  their  mates,  they  are  no 
longer  to  be  found  on  the  tops  of  trees,  but  concealed  in  the 
thickest  bushes,  where  they  would  escape  all  observation,  but 
tor  the  continual  call  they  make  use  of  to  one  another.  The 
lateness  in  the  season,  compared  with  other  birds,  of  the  breed- 
ing time  of  the  bulfinch  is  remarkable ;  but  even  this  circum- 
stance, trifling  and  unimportant  as  it  may  seem,  of  their  eco- 
nomy is  not  without  a  substantial  cause.  The  young  are  fed, 
in  aU  probability,  on  grain,  to  the  exclusion  of  insect  and 
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chryaalidsy  the  usual  food  of  other  young  birds  of  this  order ; 
and  if  they  were  hatched  early  in  the  season,  it  is  obTicNis 
that  grain  would  neither  be  so  plentiful,  or  so  fit  as  at  a  later 


Bulfinches  that  are  to  be  taught  to  whistle,  should  be  taken 
with  the  nest  when  nearly  feathered ;  they  mxist  then  be  kept 
on  moss,  and  perfiectly  dean.  The  best  food  for  them  is  a 
paste  made  of  sopped  breiid,  hempseed,  and  bruised  rapeaeed, 
the  whole  mixed  up  wtdi  yolk  of  egg ;  the  hempseed^  how- 
ever, dMiuld  be  used  sparingly,  as  otherwise  it  b  pernicious, 
although  these  birds  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  As  the  young 
males,  before  their  first  molt,  have  nothing  by  which  they  may 
be  distinguished  fix>m  the  females,  a  few  feathers  may  be 
plucked  from  the  breast,  which  will  soon  be  replaced,  and 
will  sufficiently  indicate  the  sex.  The  male  bulfinch  and  the 
canary  will  breed  together ;  but  there  seem  to  be  considers 
ble  patience,  care,  and  attention,  necessary  on  the  partof  their 
keeper,  to  effect  a  union.  Independently  of  the  large  Tariety 
of  the  bulfimch  ni&ntioned  in  the  text,  individuals,  Uack, 
white,  and  spotted,  are  sometimes  seen,  particularly  among 
those  bred  in  confinement,  under  which  circumstances  the 
deviations  of  nature  seem  most  prone  to  display  themselves. 

Bulfinches  are  taught  to  pipe  with  abird-^irgan,  or  german 
flute.  It  is  said  that  they  are  capable  of  improving  an  air 
they  may  have  been  taught,  by  adopting  tunes  and  graces  of 
their  own ;  it  is  much  less  doubtful,  however,  that  they  will 
acquire  an  incorrect  melody,  if  the  teacher  be  inefficient  ar 
careless.  Many  of  these  educated  birds  ve  imported  into 
this  country,  annually,  from  Germany,  and  afford  great  gr»- 
tifioation  by  their  pleasing  imitative  faculty. 

We  insert  from  the  pencil  of  Major  Smith,  a  figure  of 
Pyrrhula  Sanguiniroitris,  which  is  the  RedJriiled  GroAeak 
(Loma)  of  Latham.  The  bill  is  thick,  passing  far  back  at 
the  base,  and  deep  blood*red.     Forehead  and  chin,  black. 
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Rest  of  the  hcdl,  and  aU  lAiove,  rafdoB  grey .  Beneath,  the 
faiid  18  pale  niibiis,  indming  to  white  on  die  brant  and  belly. 
We  alao  gne  a  vaiiety,  whoae  plumage  k  very  pale  aihen 
above,  the  blnck  extendhig  a  little  above  the  base  of  the  faOl, 
over  the  eye,  and  r  little  ixr^ularly  behind.  It  barely 
trendies  on  the  diin.  From  the  projection  of  the  breast  to 
the  abdomen  is  also  Uack ;  bill,  not  quite  so  deep  a  red. 
This  bird  inhabits  Afriea. 

The  geoeric  duuacters  of  the  Cross-bills  will  be  found 
in  the  text.  Linmeus  and  Latham  have  plaoed  them  widi  the 
Grosbeaks,  but  the  peculiarity  of  the  bill  indicates  die  pro- 
priety  of  a  separation. 

They  are  found  in  the  Northern  eountries  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  inhabit  by  preference  the  large  pine  forests,  the 
fruit  of  whidi  constitutes  their  principal  food.  They  some- 
emjgrate.  These  birds  nestle  in  the  most  rigorous 
of  the  year,  and  have  a  very  variable  plumage.  There 
are  three  authenticated  species,  one  ci  which  inhabits  North 


The  Camm&n  CrouJnU  is  extended  from  the  North  of 
Europe,  as  frur  as  Oreenland.  Very  numerous  flodu  of  them 
appeared  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago  in  the  neigh- 
bourfaood  of  Havre  de  Grace.  They  did  a  vast  deal  of  injury 
to  the  apples,  whidi  they  tore  in  pieces  to  comeat  the  pipps. 
The  cross-bill  is  not  a  distrustful  bird,  and  will  allow  itsdf 
to  be  approached  pretty  dooely.  It  may  even  be  taken  by 
the  hand  when  fotigucd,  and  it  exhibits  no  symptoms  oi 
impfttifWT  in  ciqptivity.  It  may  then  be  fed  on  hempeeed, 
but  that  of  the  pine  is  its  aliment  in  a  state  of  liberty.  It 
makes  its  nest,  in  January,  of  moss  and  lichen,  and  frstens  it  to 
the  branches  with  the  resin  ctf  the  pine,  and  covers  it  with  this 
matter.  It  lays  four  or  five  whitish  eggs,  picked  out,  spotted, 
and  striped  towards  the  gross  end  with  blood-red. 
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The  Loaia  PyHcpriiiacfMj  given  as  a  race  in  the  *^  R^gne 
Animal,^  seems  to  have  some  claims  to  distinction  of  species. 
Its  bill  is  stronger,  more  curved,  and  less  long  than  that  of 
the  preceding,  and  the  point  of  the  lower  mandible  does  not 
pass  beyond  the  edge  of  the  upper.  This  species  is  found  in 
North  America,  and  particularly  delights  in  the  colder  re- 
gions.'  It  nestles  on  the  branches  of  the  fir-tree ;  and  lays 
four  or  five  ash-coloured  eggs,  marked  irregularly  with 
blood-red. 

The  Leucaptera  is  also  a  native  of  North  America,  from 
New  York  to  Hudson^s  Bay.  Nothing  of  its  habits  is 
known. 

There  are  two  species  of  the  Haud-bills  known,  one  inha- 
biting the  North  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  the  other  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  The  first  called  the  Pine  Grotbeakj  is  a 
handsome  bird,  and  sometimes  migrates  from  the  North  in 
winter.  .  In  America  it  proceeds,  but  rarely,  as  far  south- 
ward as  New  York.  It  is  more  common  in  Canada.  As  it 
loves  cortical  seeds,  it  delights  in  forests  of  coniferous  trees. 
Its  song  in  spring  is  agreeable,  and  often  heard  at  night.  The 
nest  is  placed  at  no  great  distance  firom  the  ground,  where  the 
female  deposits  four  white  eggs.  The  Flavnengo  is  a  variety 
of  this.  Of  the  habits  of  the  PsUiacea  inhabitiifg  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  we  know  nothing. 

The  CoLiEs  live  in  families,  and  each  family  nestles  in  the 
same  bush.  They  sleep  suspended  to  the  branches  with  the 
head  down,  and  close  pressed  against  each  other.  They  walk 
like  the  martins,  leaning  on  the  length  of  the  tarsus,  and 
climb  like  parrots,  using  the  bill  to  assist  them.  They  live 
on  fruits,  grains,  the  buds  of  trees,  and  the  tender  sprouts  of 
pottage  plants.  These  birds  belong  to  the  old  continent,  and 
'are  found  in  the  warm  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Eight 
species  are  enumerated,  of  which  nothing  but  external  de- 
scription can  be  adduced. 
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The  Brbfsatsb  is  but  one  species,  not  much  larger  than 
the  crested  lark,  in  bulk,  but  longer.  It  is  found  in  Senegal, 
and  lives  on  insects,  and  particularly  on  the  worms,  or  larvse, 
found  under  the  skin  of  oxen.  These  birds  are  often  seen 
perched  on  the  backs  of  these  animals,  and  other  large  qua- 
drupeds, wounding  the  skin  with  their  bills  to  get  at  the 
worms.     From  this  their  name  is  derived. 

The  Cassiqves  are  birds  which  delight  in  woods,  and  do 
not  frequent  the  open  country.  They  seek  their  food  on 
trees,  bushes,  and  the  ground.  They  walk  with  facility,  and 
do  not  migrate  like  some  of  the  following  divisions.  Their 
food  is  composed  of  worms,  insects,  berries,  and  grains,  which 
they  swallow  entire.  In  captivity  every  aliment  suits  them, 
and  they  show  much  docility.  They  have  an  aptitude  for 
articulating  words,  imitating  the  cry  of  animals,  and  learning 
tunes.  Their  nest  is  composed  with  art,  and  suspended  to  the 
extremities  of  branches.  Some  prefer  trees  on  the  water^s  edge, 
others  deserted  places  covered  with  sallies.  They  lay  three 
or  four  eggs,  and  have  several  broods  in  the  year,  in  all 
seasons,  like  most  birds  which  are  sedentary  in  the  tomd 


The  Crested  Oriole^  is  a  native  of  Cayenne,  Brazil,  and 
Paraguay,  where  it  generally  receives  the  name  of  yapu. 
When  it  is  perched,  it  is  in  the  habit  of  crying,  with  its 
body  stretched  out,  its  head  low,  the  wings  open,  and  strongly 
a^tated.  Its  cry  is  very  singular,  and  agreeably  varied. 
These  birds  nestle  in  common,  on  trees  which  are  on  the 
borders  of  woods,  suspending  their  nests  to  the  extremity  of 
horizontal  branches,  at  some  considerable  distance  from  the 
trunk.  The  male  and  female  both  employ  themselves  in  its 
construction,  interlacing  it  with  strips  of  the  bark  of  the 
earaguaia,  with  little  rushes,  and  many  black  filaments  re- 
sembling the  hairs  of  a  horse^s  mane.  They  give  it  the  form 
of  a  purse,  or  long  pouch,  about  thirty  six  inches  in  length. 
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and  tai  in  width  at  ita  loiwer  part,  whidi  ia  hemiaiiherical. 
The  entrance  is  towards  the  top,  and  the  bottom  is  furmshed 
with  a  tfiick  bed  of  dry  leaves.  In  ibis  species  some  indivi- 
duals  are  larger  than  oAers,  whidi  has  given  liae  to  an 
opinion,  that  there  are  two  races  differing  in  siie. 

Of  the  Black  and  YeOaw  Oriofo,  called  Tapou  m  Biuii, 
Sonnini  gives  the  following  detaila:—- 

*^  It  is  a  bird  that  can  be  educated  with  equal  ease  and 
pleasure.  Its  natural  disposition,  which  leads  it  to  seek  Ae 
society  of  its  oonsimilars^  gives  it  an  equal  inclination  to  that 
of  man.  Its  voice  is  strong,  dear,  and  sonorous ;  audita  iq>ti- 
tude  to  imitate  the  song  of  other  birds,  and  even  the  cries  of 
deferent  animals,  renders  it  susceptible  of  being  tau^t  to 
repeat  airs  and  a  variety  of  sounds.  It  can  oountefieit  the 
laughof  aman,  thebarkingof  a  d(^,  Src.  Itianotdtfficuhia 
the  dioice  of  its  feod,  and  will  eat  almost  evoy  diing  that 
is  presented  to  it.  This  bird  eichales  a  kind  of  odour^  iriudi 
renders  its  flesh  uneataUe.  Thiaodour  the  pefypiaof  Gayenae 
resemble   to  musk ;   but   it  is  more  like    thai  of  emtto^ 

FWIil. 

**  In  the  wild  state,  the  yapous  remain  in  flocks,  and  wfaa 
perched  on  trees,  they  appear,  from  the  variety  of  thdr  native 
and  imitative  soundA,  to  be  mocking  the  posssra-by.  The 
Brazilian  name  is  expressive  of  their  natural  cry.  They 
have  several  other  names^  in  those  countries^  Conned  by  an 
0HotH4iiopiBiG  of  die  some  descnplion. 

'<  They  live  on  insects  and  various  kinds  of  groin.  They 
suspend  their  nests  to  the  eztiemttiea  of  the  branchea  of  the 
most  lofty  trees,  afanoat  always  in  open  plaoea^  and  near  the 
water-aide.  The  form  of  these  nests  is  that  of  a  narrow 
eucurbite,  surmounted  by  its  alemUe.  They  are  simply 
composed  of  dried  plants,  without  hcNrsdiair  or  any  wnilar 
substance  iriiich  some  describers  have  taken  for  the  small^  dry 
filaments  used  by  these  birds.    Many  hundreds  of  these  same 
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nesUiBflgr  he  seen  suspended  to  the  same  tree,  and  agitated 
by  thewind.^ 

The  genufl  Phttotoma  is  emitted  by  tibe  Baron  in  the 
^  Milgne  Animal^  as  he  had  not  seen  any  of  the  species,  and 
did  not  consider  them  suiBdently  authenticated.  It  is  neces- 
sary, howerer,  for  us  to  notice  it,  as  there  is  in  the  British 
Museum  an  undoubted  specimen  of  a  new  species  of  this 
goiua,  and  of  whidi  the  opposite  is  aigure. 

The  generic  characters  of  phytotoma  are,  a  strait,  conical, 
fobust^  and  pointed  bill,  the  entire  edges  of  iriiich  are  finely 
serrated,  and  well  adapted  for  cutting  plants.  The  tongue  ia 
▼ery  short  and  obtuse;  There  are  four  toes  on  the  feet,  three 
cf  which  are  befcwe,  and  a  smaller  one  behind. 
.  Of  the  species  already  admitted,  wUdi  are  called  P.  foro, 
and  P.  tndaeiffiay  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any 
description  here.  The  bird  before  us  has  the  character  of 
bill  which  we  have  descahed  above,  except  that  it  appears  to 
be  sli|^tly  arched.  The  crown  and  oocipat  are  deep  moronne* 
red;  chin,  breast,  and  almost  to  the  vent,  orange-rufous; 
plumage  above,  brownidUidack,  with  a  white  qpot  on  the 
carpus,  and  a  small  white  streak  a  little  lower  down  on  the 
wing.  The  tail  is  square,  and  full  at  die  end.  The  wings 
extend  to  somethii^  Less  than  one-half  its  length.  This  bird 
was  brought  from  South  America,  and  is  named  after  the 
discoverer. 

The  TaooH  AI.BS  and  Gakoooks.— ^  M.  Cuvier  (Rigne 
Jnimkot)  has  divided  the  ir^upimlef  and  earauges.  But  he 
givea  to  the  first  the  principal  chanicters  of  the  bill  which  I 
have  applied  to  the  second^  so  that  his  iroupialea  are  my 
cmougea;  and  his  carouges,  my  traupiaks.^ 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  egotism  and  absurdity 
which  aro  best  expoaed  by  allowing  them  to  speak  for 
themselves.  When  will  naturalists  karn,  that  the  proper 
9l]^eeU    of    writing    are^   to    instruct,    not    to  confuse; 
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to  enlighten,  not  to  obscure;  to  remove  difficulties,  not 
to  create  impediments;  to  describe  their  subjects,  not  to 
display  themselves  ?  When  will  they  learn,  that  a  jargon  of 
names  is  not  science;  that  ostentatious  and  trifling  egotism  is 
not  fame  ? 

We  shall  consider  these  two  divisions  together  in  a  general 
way,  and  notice  what  may  be  remarkable  in  any  of  the 
species.  For  the  preservation  of  the  French  names  of  the 
division,  to  which  we  were  unavoidably  compelled,  we  refer 
to  the  text,  and  to  the  passage  just  translated,  for  an 
apology. 

The  Troupiales  are  confined  to  the  new  continent  They 
usually  live  in  pairs,  and  some  exhibit  the  social  instinct  of 
the  xanthomi,  with  which  they  often  mingle  in  their  emigra- 
tions. They  do  not  frequent  plains,  but  delight  in  coppices, 
woods,  &c.  and  usually  select  such  spots  as  are  most  thickly 
wooded.  They  seek  their  food  on  trees  and  on  the  ground, 
but  seldom  eating  any  grains  of  the  com  kind.  Their  food  is 
usually  composed  of  berries  and  insects.  They  show  as 
much  art  and  ingenuity  as  the  cassiques,  in  the  constructioii 
of  their  nests,  if  not  more. 

The  Cabouges  belong  to  the  same  continent.  In  their 
habits  they  have  some  analogy  with  the  stares,  with  which 
they  have  been  sometimes  confounded.  They  fly,  at  certain 
seasons,  in  numerous  bands,  and  withdraw  during  a  portion  of 
the  day  into  reeds  and  rushes,  where  they  also  pass  the  night 
They  are  numerous  in  Paraguay,  and  remarkably  social  in 
their  manners.  Even  the  season  of  nestling  does  not  divide 
their  union,  and  it  is  oonmion  enough  to  see  many  species  of 
this  family  assemble  and  labour  in  ccmcert,  and  even  join  with 
very  different  species.  Their  physiognomy  is  animated,  and 
their  motions  lively  add  indicative  of  distrust.  They  fly  with 
moderate  rapidity,  but  for  a  good  while  together,  and  at  a  oon* 
siderable  height.    Their  song  is  a  sort  of  whistling.    They  are 
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▼ery  vigorous,  walk  rather  withprecipitation,  and  with  the  body 
nearly  upright  Sometimes  they  are  seen  on  the  ground,  and 
sometimes  perched  on  trees.  They  do  not  seek  concealment, 
and  never  enter  the  woods,  or  feed  on  fruits.  Insects,  grains, 
and  small  seeds,  constitute  the  staple  of  their  subsistence. 
They  are  easOy  brought  up  in  cages.  They  take  abundance 
of  care  to  withdraw  their  nests  from  all  eyes.  These  details, 
however,  cannot  be  generalized  for  all  the  species,  for  among 
those  who  inhabit  the  Antilles,  there  are  some  that  usually  go 
in  pairs,  and  sometimes  in  families ;  but  they  apply  to  the 
great  majority.  The  carouges  of  North  America  quit  it  at 
die  approach  of  winter,  and  are  the  first  emigrating  birds 
which  return  thither  in  spring. 

We  are  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to  pass  over  the 
OxTRRiNCi  and  Pit-pits,  to  each  of  which  our  author  allows 
but  one  species,  and  of  which  the  details  could  produce  no- 
thing but  tedium.    We  proceed  to  the 

Stares.— More  birds  have  been  placed  in  this  division  by 
oraithologists  than  by  Nature,  whose  several  modes  of  arrange- 
ment are  occaaionaUy  found  to  diiFer.  Our  observations  here 
must  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  common  stare,  whose  habits  are 
best  known. 

The  time  of  reproduction  with  the  stares  commences  in  the 
early  days  of  spring.  Then  each  pair  forms  its  selection  and 
isolates ;  but  this  union  does  not  take  place  very  peaceably. 
The  males  dispute  with  excessive  vehemence,  and  the  female 
is  the  lot  of  the  conqueror.  It  is  at  this  time  that  their  song 
is  heard,  which  is  almost  a  continual  chirping.  They  have 
also  another  cry,  which  is  a  very  long  and  sharp  whistle ;  this 
18  usually  a  cry  of  uneasiness.  Once  paired,  they  seek  out  a 
convenient  place  for  the  cradle  of  their  young.  They  some- 
times possess  themselves  of  the  nest  of  another  bird,  sometimes 
build  imder  the  roofs  of  houses,  churches,  and  even  in  the 
cTCifioes  of  rocks.    It  is  not  certain  that  they  construct  their 
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nests  cm  trees.  The  materials  which  they  employ  are  straw 
externally,  coarse  hay  for  the  centre,  and  fine  plants  for  the 
inside,  and  some  feathers.  In  this  nest,  inartificially  cosi- 
structed,  the  female  deposits  four  eggs  of  a  greenish  blue, 
about  the  bulk  of  those  of  the  thrush.  The  male  takes  a 
share  in  the  incubation,  and  the  young  do  not  leave  the  nest 
until  they  are  well  plumed.  This  bird  is  not  in  request  for 
its  natural  song,  but  for  its  plumage,  and  its  aptitude  in  learn- 
ing all  that  it  is  taught.  Its  voice  becomes  clear  and  sono- 
rous, and  its  whistle  very  agreeable.  It  pronounces  words 
with  facility,  and  sometimes  entire  phrases,  and  repeats  airs 
with  great  perfection.  To  have  a  perfect  singer,  it  must  be 
taken  in  the  nest,  three  or  four  days  after  its  birth.  If  it  be 
left  longer,  it  will  always  remember  its  natural  song  and  disa- 
greeable cry.  At  this  tender  age,  it  must  be  kept  in  a  small 
box  with  moss,  and  great  cleanliness  is  necessary.  It  should 
eat  but  little  and  often,  and  the  airs,  &c.  intended  to  be  taught 
should  be  frequently  repeated. 

In  our  temperate  climates  the  stares  have  but  two  broods 
in  the  year,  and  the  second  is  not  numerous.  To  procure 
yoimg  ones  with  greater  facility,  when  the  old  ones  have  esta- 
blished themselves  under  the  roofs  of  churches,  or  dove-cotes, 
earthen  pots  are  attached  to  the  walls,  as  for  sparrows.  The 
stares  never  fail  to  possess  themselves  of  these,  especially  if 
they  are  disturbed  in  their  usual  haunts.  The  young  maybe 
fed  with  the  same  paste  we  have  mentioned  for  the  night- 
ingales ;  but  their  food  should  be  varied,  for  they  will  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  most  food.  In  the  wild  state  they 
live  on  slugs,  small  worms,  scarabsei,  various  grains,  berries, 
olives,  cherries,  and  grapes.  It  is  pretended  that  the  last 
correct  the  bitterness  of  their  flesh.  It  is  generally  dry, 
hard,  and  ill-flavoured.  These  bad  qualities  may  be  re- 
moved, according  to  some,  by  plucking  out  the  tongue  the 
instant  the  birds  are  killed,  or  bleeding  them  in  the  neck. 
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Others  say,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  decapitate  them ; 
while  some  Odnnoisseurs,  remarkable  for  humanity,  insist, 
that  flaying  them  alive  is  the  most  sovereign  remedy  for  their 
imsavoury  peculiarities. 

As  the  stares  confined  in  cages  are,  like  many  other  cap- 
tived  birds,  subject  to  epilepsy,  their  flesh  has  been  absurdly 
considered  a  specific  remedy  for  men  attacked  with  the  same 
malady. 

These  birds  do  great  mischief  in  the  vine  countries.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  very  useful  in  corn-lands ;  for  they 
destroy  an  immense  number  of  those  pernicious  insects  which 
would  otherwise  ruin  the  hopes  of  the  agriculturist. 

The  stares  generally  live  seven  or  eight  years,  and  in  a 
state  of  domestication,  some  have  been  known  to  arrive  at 
twenty  :  they  are  very  fond  of  society,  and  the  moment  their 
hatching  is  over,  they  assemble  in  numerous  flocks,  and  do 
not  quit  each  other,  night  or  day.  They  retire,  at  sun-set, 
into  mardies,  covered  with  reeds,  which  they  always  chuse  fur 
their  retreat.  From  the  earliest  dawn  they  commence  chatter- 
ing all  together,  quit  their  noctiumal  asylum,  and  spread  them- 
selves throughout  the  country,  where  they  often  mix  with 
the  crows,  jackdaws,  fieldfares,  song-thrushes,  and  even 
pigeons,  but  with  these  more  rarely.  They  also  like  to  mix 
with  the  cattle  pasturing  in  the  fields,  and  are  often  seen 
amidst  a  flock  of  sheep ;  it  is  not  rare  to  see  them  perched 
upon  their  backs.  They  are  attracted  by  the  insects  which 
are  hovering  about  them  and  swarming  in  their  dung,  and  by 
the  worms  which  they  expose  in  pasturing. 

The  stares  have  a  mode  of  Ayiag  pecidiar  to  themselves ; 
their  flight  is  drcidar  and  crowded.  The  circular  flight 
enables  the  fowler  to  destroy  many  of  them  with  fire-arms ; 
for  when  one  faUs,  the  others  return  and  circle  round  him. 
But  the  crowded  flight  is  advantageous  for  an  escape  from 
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birds  of  prey*  When  one  of  the  latt^  attacks  the  stares, 
that  instant  they  close  their  ranks ;  and  whether  the  assailant 
finds  himself  embarrassed  by  their  number,  whether  lie  is 
astounded  by  their  cries  and  the  noise  of  their  wings,  or 
whether  he  cannnot  pierce  them,  or  chuse  his  prey,  he  is 
almost  invariably  obliged  to  quit  them.  Noseman  says  that 
it  is  proved  that  the  stares,  when  hard  pressed  by  a  bird  oi 
prey,  shoot  their  dung  with  such  force,  that  the  assailant  is 
obliged  to  quit  his  pursuit.  This  remark,  however,  requires 
further  verification,  though,  certainly,  in  fhe  matter  of  ex- 
crement, the  authority  of  Noseman  ought  to  have  some  weight. 

Montbeillard,  and  several  other  writers,  assert  that  the 
stares  are  not  voyaging  birds,  but  tliat  they  remain  constantly 
during  the  winter  in  the  countries  where  they  were  bom. 
This  is  contradicted  by  other  naturalists,  who  say  that  some 
of  them  change  climate,  and  others  do  not.  ^  Those,""  says 
Sonnini,  **  seen  in  Malta,  are  passengers,  as  are  also  those 
which  appear  in  the  southern  islands  of  the  Ghredan  Archi- 
pelago, in  Candia,  in  Egypt,  and,  most  likely,  in  Barbarj, 
where,  Porrit  tells  us,  they  are  common  in  the  autumnal 
season.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  country  adjacent  to  Rome 
they  disappear  after  the  hatching  time.  At  this  epoch  they 
are  more  numerous  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Bordeaux,  &c. 
in  the  south  of  France,  than  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
same  country.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  erratic  birds, 
drawn  from  place  to  place  by  the  proportionate  supply  of 
food." 

The  stares  are  plentiful  through  the  old  continent  They 
are  found  in  Sweden,  Germany,  Italy,  the  north  of  Asia,  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  accbrding  to  Kolben ;  but  LevaiUant 
denies  this.  They  are  plaitifal  in  England  at  all  times ;  and 
large  flocks  of  them  in  the  wintef ,  seem  to  countenance  the 
idea  of  emigration  from  a  colder  climate. 
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They  are  hunted  m  various  ways.  The  ancients,  notwith- 
standing  the  badness  of  their  flesh,  hold  them  in  some  request, 
as  an  article  of  food.  In  Holland  they  are  considered  as  a 
delicacy,  and  various  means  used  to  procure  them.  In  the 
vast  marshes  there,  frequented  by  the  stares,  it  is  customary, 
when  night  closes  in,  to  attach  to  poles  and  spread  several 
nets,  each  furnished  with  a  lighted  lantern.  The  rushes  and 
reeds  are  then  beat  up,  and  the  birds,  attacked  with  blows  of 
switches,  and  stunned  by  the  noise,  fly  towards  the  light,  and 
are  entangled  in  the  nets.  Many  hundreds  are  thus  caught  at 
a  time. 

An  ingenious  mode  of  destroying  them  is,  by  inclosing 
ooe'^s  self  in  an  artificial  cow,  made  of  osier,  covered  with  a 
hide,  and  in  which  the  imitation  of  nature  is  so  perfect,  that 
the  birds  mistake  it.  It  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  herd, 
and  there  the  fowler  may  shoot  hundreds  of  stares  at  his  ease ; 
for  they  flock  abundantly  about  the  cattle,  without  any  dis- 
trust, and  when  one  falls,  the  others,  as  we  have  said  before, 
continue  flying  in  circles  around  him. 

The  Ixmiriana  Stare  has  no  habits  in  common  with  ours, 
except  that  of  fifequenting  meadows,  which,  with  it,  is  a  per- 
manent one.  It  passes  its  life  constantly  in  such  situatiods, 
where  it  finds  both  food  and  lodging.  It  never  perches  on 
trees,  except  when  pursued,  and  never  rests  there  long,  or 
passes  the  night  there.  Its  slender  head,  rather  compressed  at 
the  sides,  and  its  elongated  neck,  feet,  and  daws,  mark  it  as  a 
native  of  the  humid  meadow.  It  is  sedentary  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  neighbouring  countries  ;  many  individuals,  however, 
emigrate  on  the  approach  of  frost.  They  are  more  numerous 
in  that  state  in  autumn ;  for  then  those  that  nestle  in  Nova 
Sootia,  Canada,  and  the  more  northern  regions,  quit  their 
native  country,  and  sojourn  in  the  centre  of  the  United  States.  - 

These  stares  run  swiftly,  and  have  a  lively  flight.    If 
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pursued,  they  hover,  and  sail  off,  like  our  grey  partridge ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  ground,  they  squat  themselves 
down  at  the  foot  of  a  bush,  or  in  a  high  tuft  of  grass,  always 
on  the  opposite  side  to  the  object  which  affrights  them ;  they 
move  the  tail  up  and  down,  if  undisturbed,  and  horizontally, 
if  surprized.  They  remain  in  families  during  the  winter, 
and  go  in  pairs  in  the  spring.  Each  couple  appropriates  a 
district,  where  they  do  not  suffer  others  to  enter.  The  male 
is  much  attached  to  the  female,  and  both  to  the  young. 
Their  song  is  not  disagreeable,  and  both  male  and  female 
utter  a  sort  of  sharp  whistle  when  annoyed.  They  place: 
their  nest  on  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  biamUes,  or  tufted 
plants,  and  construct  it  with  dry  grass,  &c.  They  have  but 
one  brood  annually,  composed  of  five  or  seven  eggs ;  the 
young  do  not  separate  from  the  parent  until  spring.  Thdr 
food  is  worms,  insects,  and  various  grains. 

The  Magellanic  Stare  (Stumu9  Militaris)^  of  whidi  we 
give  a  figure,  is  found  in  the  Malouine  Islands,  on  the  coast 
of  the  strait  of  Magellan,  and  it  advances  into  America  as  far 
as  Monte  Video,  or  beyond.  It  forms  flocks,  more  or  less 
numerous,  which  seek  their  food  on  the  ground,  descending 
on  the  corn-fields,  and  eating  up  the  grain. 

The  two  last  birds,  with  another,  caUed  foj^ca,  are  framed 
by  M.  Vieillot  into  a  separate  genus,  which  he  names  atur-' 
nella. 

A  general  analogy  between  the  Crows,  properly  so  called, 
the  pies,  the  jays,  the  nutcracker,  the  temia,  and  the  glauco- 
pis,  leads  us  naturally  to  consider  these  birds  as  constituting  a 
group ;  and  whether  we  view  them  as  forming  so  many 
genera  of  that  group,  or  treat  the  croWi  as  a  typical  geniis, 
and  the  rest  as  subgenera,  is  perhaps  indifferent.  The  advo- 
cates for  simplicity  will  adopt  the  erne,  while  the  stricter 
systematists  will  probably  prefer  the  other.    Cuvier,  as  ve 
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have  seen  in  the  text,  makes  three  genera  of  his  corvine  family, 
including  1.  The  Crow,  with  their  several  subgenera,  above- 
named  ;  2.  The  Rollers ;  and  3.  The  Birds  of  Paradise. 

In  addition  to  the  generic  characters  applied  in  the  text  to 
the  first  of  these,  we  shall  merely  add  here  that  they  have 
three  toes  before  and  one  behind. 

The  crows  proper  differ  from  the  pies  and  jays  in  their 
mode  of  locomotion  on  the  ground.  The  former  advance  by 
walking,  and  that  rather  deliberately ;  but  the  latter  move 
by  vigorous  leaps.  In  the  disposition  to  st«il,  and  hide  any 
thing  they  can  carry  off;  in  the  habit  of  laying  up  a  store  of 
provisions  ;  and  in  the  imitative  faculty  of  the  voice,  they  all 
agree ;  but  in  the  nature  of  the  food  of  each,  in  their  grega- 
rious or  solitary  habits,  and  in  the  shelter  they  select  to 
build  or  breed  in,  they  differ  from  each  other  materially. 

The  Raven  J  which  is  the  largest  species  of  its  order,  is  black, 
but  there  are  purplish  reflections  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  and  greenish  tints  underneath.  The  female  is  distin- 
guished by  a  colour  less  deep,  by  a  weaker  biU,  and  by  being 
rather  smaller  than  the  male.  The  plumage  of  the  young 
also,  is  not  so  decided  a  black,  and  it  is  without  reflections. 
The  tongue  is  black,  cylindrical  at  the  base,  flatted  and 
forked  at  the  extremity;  the  oesophagus  is  dilated  at  the 
point  of  its  junction  with  the  stomach,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
gizzard,  of  which  this  bird  is  otherwise  destitute.  The  stomach 
of  the  raven  is  neither  muscular,  like  that  of  the  gallinaceous 
and  other  birds,  nor  is  it  like  that  of  the  birds  of  prey,  and 
of  qoadrupeds ;  but,  in  point  of  solidity  of  its  coats  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  two.  Thus  a  small  tinned  tube  will  not 
be  altered  in  shi^  in  the  stomach  of  this  bird,  though  it  will 
IB  that  of  a  pigeon ;  but,  a  tube  of  lead,  being  a  softer  metal, 
wiU  be  flatted  in  the  stomach  of  the  raven,  though  an  ordi- 
nary membranaceous  stomach  will  have  no  such  effect  upon  it. 
In  accordance  with  this  comparative  weakness  of  stomach  in 
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theie  birds,  we  find  that  when  they  take  grain,  they  break  it» 
by  means  of  the  bill  or  feet,  before  they  swallow  it 

Carrion  and  putrid  animal  matter,  which  they  can  smell  at 
great  distance,  form  the  basis  of  the  food  of  these  birds ;  when 
such,  however,  is  not  forthcoming,  they  live  on  fruits,  grains, 
insects,  dead  fish,  and  molluscous  animals,  whose  sheila  they 
break  against  stcxies.  It  is  said  that  they  will  at  times  attack 
living  animals,  as  rats,  partridges,  fix>gs,  &c.,  and  that  falling 
on  the  back  of  the  larger  sort,  as  asses,  buffaloes,  &e.,  will 
seriously  injure  them  by  repeated  strokes  with  the  bill.  The 
fetid  nature  of  their  food  renders  these  birds  unfit  for  the 
table.  They. were  unclean  to  the  Jews,  and  are  generally 
considered  in  a  similar  light  by  most  savage  nations. 

Ravens,  when  threatened  or  attacked,  fear  neither  cats  nor 
dogs ;  and  render  themselves  formidable,  not  merely  to  <^- 
dren,  but  even  to  men,  whose  legs  they  will  peck  at,  and 
wound  with  some  effect.  Notwithstanding  their  courage^ 
however,  they  may  be  brought  to  associate  with  man,  and 
they  have  been  employed  for  purposes  of  falconry. 

They  are  also  greatly  attached  to  one  another,  and  live  in 
general  in  pairs,  each  pair  remaining  connected  for  several 
years,  probably  for  the  whole  period  of  their  lives.  They 
make  their  nests  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  in  holes  towards 
the  tops  of  deserted  towers,  and  sometimes  on  the  summit  of 
an  isolated  tree.  This  nest,  which  is  very  large,  is  composed 
exteriorly  of  branches  and  roots;  bones  of  quadrupeds,  or 
fragments  of  hard  substances,  form  the  second  coat,  and  the 
interior  is  lined  with  moss,  &c.  The  female  lays,  about  the 
month  of  March,  five  or  six  pale  greenish  and  bluish  eggs, 
lined  and  spotted  with  a  neutral  tint ;  both  the  male  and 
female  sit,  and  the  incubation  lasts  about  twenty  days.  There 
may  be  generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  these  nests  a  consi- 
derable accumulation  of  grains,  nuts,  fruits,  and  other  things, 
though  it  appears  these  hoards  are  made  rather  by  the  Uind 
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inadndive  iinpulse  of  the  bird,  tbaa  for  the  use  of  the  young. 
These  at  their  birth  are  whitish. 

It  is  said  that  the  mother  leaves  the  young  for  some  time 
after  their  birth  without  nourishment,  and  that  she  prepares 
the  first  food  they  have  for  them  in  her  stomach,  in  the  man- 
ner of  pigeons.  As  is  generally  the  case  with  animals  of  a 
sort  of  domestic  inclination,  the  male  defends  his  young  family 
with  great  courage  and  address,  and  will  succeed  in  repelling 
the  attack  of  the  kite. 

The  young  are  ready  about  the  month  of  May  to  quit  the 
nest  So  Icmg  as  they  are  but  partially  able  to  provide  for 
themselves,  the  parents  bring  them  food  during  the  day,  and 
eveiy  evening  the  family  reassemble  in  the  nest,  and  this 
practice  amtinues  the  whole  summer,  whidi  has  led  to  the 
presumption  that  they  breed  more  than  once  in  the  year. 
Though  not  quick  breeders,  however,  these  birds  are  very 
long  Hved.  When  the  young  have  attained  strength  enough 
to  provide  altogether  for  themselves,  the  old  birds  drive 
them  from  their  own  adopted  vicinity  to  seek  an  asylum 
dsewhere. 

The  raven  is  capable  of  a  v6ry  elevated  flight,  and  aooom- 
modate  sitself  with  ease  to  various  temperatures ;  hence  almost 
the  whole  earth  is  open  to  it,  and  we  find  it  accordingly  from 
the  arctic  circle  to  its  opposite.    Its  selecting  any  particular 
country  for  its  residence  seems  to  be  rather  die  result  d  the 
quantity  of  fiDod  to  be  found  there,  or  of  accident,  than  of - 
high  or  low  temperature,  or  of  climate.    The  specific  charao- 
ters,  however,  of  these  birds  are  influenced  by  locality,  and  a 
dispositimi  in  the  plumage  to  beconbe  partially  white  has 
been  observed  in  such  of  them  as  inhabit  high  latitudes.- 
Hence  the  varied  raven,  or  eacoloU  of  Hernandez,  found  in 
Meiioo,  and  the  white  raven  of  the  North  of  Europe,  are- 
now  considered  aa  mere  varietiea  of  the  common  spedes. 
The  corotft  eruebrastra  of  Maug!6,  and  the  ravens  with  one 
and  two  horns,  which  were  presented  to  theDuke  of  Saxony  and 
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the  Duchess  Chrisdne,  were  probably  artificial  impoeitioiis ; 
the  latter  done  in  the  manner  in  which  the  spur  of  a  cock  is 
sometimes  affixed  on  the  head. 

The  WkUe-necked  Raven  ofLfvaiUani  (the  ruperine  raven 
of  Daudin),  deserves  a  notice.  In  size  it  is  intermediate,  be- 
tween the  raven  and  the  hooded  crow.  The  bill  is  peculiar, 
being  surrounded  at  the  base  with  feathers,  which  are  directed 
forward,  as  in  the  genus  generally,  but  it  is  convex  above 
and  compressed  laterally.  This  bird  is  extremely  ferocious, 
feeds  on  carrion,  but  it  is  apparently  equally  fond  of  fresh 
animal  food,  for  it  is  said  that  it  will  not  only  attack  and 
kill  lambs,  and  small  antelopes,  first  picking  out  the  eyes  and 
the  tongue,  but  it  even  pursues  the  buffiilo,  the  rhinoceros, 
and  elephant;  and  perching  on  the  back  of  these  animals, 
will  succeed  in  getting  out  the  larvae  of  such  insects  as  are 
deposited  under  the  skin. 

The  Carrion  Crotr,  which  is  spread  over  both  the  old  and 
new  continents,feeds,like  the  ravens,  on  putrid  fiesh;  to  which, 
however,  it  adds  insects,  worms,  fine  grain,  fruit,  and  eggs. 
In  winter  it  associates  with  the  rooks  and  hooded  crows,  and 
may  be  seen  with  them  on  fresh  turned  earth,  searching  for 
worms,  insects,  and  their  larv».  At  the  approach  of  night 
they  assemble  in  considerable  flocks,  and  retire  to  the  highest 
trees  of  the  forest  Early  in  the  spring,  when  the  rooks 
quit  the  south  of  Europe  in  flocks,  to  build  their  elevated 
cities  in  the  high  trees  in  the  north,  the  carrion  crows  sepa- 
rate into  pairs,  and  proceed  alone  in  the  great  work  of  nidi- 
fication.  The  nest,  like  that  of  the  rook,  is  constructed  at 
the  summit  of  a  tree  of  slender  branches,  matted  with  day 
and  horse^ung,  and  lined  within  with  fibres.  The  female 
lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  paleish  green,  with  obscure  spots 
and  bars. 

The  old  birds  have  great  affection  for  their  young,  which 
remain  a  long  time  under  their  fostering  care,  and  to  which 
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the  parents  hare  the  address  to  carry  the  eggs  of  partridges 
in  their  Inll.  They  lay  but  once  in  the  year,  unless  the  eggs 
or  young  be  destroyed  by  any  accident.  They  will  engage 
with  the  acdpitres  in  defence  of  their  young  and  eggs.  It 
is  said  that  the  conjugal  union  of  these  birds  continues 
during  life. 

The  carrion  crow  will  learn  when  domesticated  to  speak 
like  the  raven,  and  displays  in  its  general  habits  no  small 
sagacity.  It  will  sometimes  seize  chickens  from  the  poultry* 
yard,  and  will  also  destroy  such  small  birds  as  it  can  find  in 
the  fowkr^'s  snare,  which  it  escapes  falling  into  itself,  pro* 
baUy  by  the  perfection  of  its  sense  of  smell ;  birdlime,  or 
glue ;  and  meat,  infused  with  nux«vomica,  are  used  therefore 
to  take  them  instead  of  the  net 

White  and  varied  yarieties  are  sometimes  met  with,  espe- 
cially in  high  latitudes,  as  in  the  ravens ;  indeed,  a  great 
general  analogy  prevails  between  these  species,  in  nearly  all 
their  characters,  essential  and  indifferent. 

A  third  species,  the  AooAp,  C.  FrugiUguSj  has  also  great 
analogy  with  the  last— indeed  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it 
without  considerable  difficulty.  The  prindpal  distinctive 
character  consists  in  the  nudity  of  the  base  of  the  bill,  and 
of  the  forehead,  and  upper  part  of  the  throat  in  the  rook, 
which  parts  are  covered  with  feathers  in  the  carrion  crow; 
but  as  even  this  is  not  observable  in  the  young  birds,  it 
seems  likely  to  be  rather  an  artificial  than  a  natural  distinc 
tion^  arising  from  the  rook  thrusting  its  beak  into  and  raking 
the  ground,  and  thus  causing  a  trituration  on  the  parts  in 
question,  which  may  efface  the  feathers.  To  recognize  the 
rook,  therefore,  before  its  first  moult,  we  must  observe  that 
its  bill  is  longer  than  the  head,  and  is  entirely  straight; 
while  in  the  crow  it  is  not  longer  than  the  head,  and  the 
upper  mandible  is  bent  at  the  point,  and  jagged  towards  the 
end  on  both  sides ;  the  feathers,  moreover,  of  the  front  part 
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of  the  neck  are  silky,  and  rounded  at  their  end  in  the  rook ; 
but  they  are  stiff  and  pointed  in  the  crow.  The  iris  also  19 
hazel  in  the  crow,  but  bluish  in  the  present  species.  Rooks, 
however,  do  not  feed  on  carrion,  or  the  flesh  of  large  animals, 
but  confine  themselves  to  grain,  and  the  larvae  of  insects, 
especially  the  chafer.  It  is  therefore  not  easy  to  determine 
whether  they  are  a  greater  good  or  evil  to  the  agriculturist. 

These  birds  seem  partial  to  our  island,  as  they  remain  here 
the  whole  year ;  but  in  France,  and  most  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  to  the  south,  they  are  birds  of  passage ;  and  in 
Spain,  as  it  is  said,  are  not  known.  Their  gr^arious  dispo* 
aition,  particularly  during  incubation,  on  the  tops  of  lofty 
trees,  is  well  known.  After  the  breeding  season  they  dis- 
perse, and  in  a  great  measure  abandon  the  trees  in  which 
thej  bred  their  young.  The  eggs,  five  in  number,  a  little 
smaller  than  those  of  the  crow,  are  bluish  green,  with  dark 
blotches.  They  b^in  to  build  earlj  in  March,  and  the 
male  and  female  sit  by  turns.  White  and  pied  varieties  are 
aometimcfs  seen. 

The  Hooded  Crow^  C  Comix  j  continues  the  whole  year 
in  Scotland  and  in  parts  of  Ireland ;  in  England  it  is  seen 
only  during  winter,  in  general  in  the  open  country,  or  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  in  small  companies  of  ten  or  twelve.  They 
are  migratory  also  on  the  continent ;  are  said  to  be  common 
in  northern  Asia,  and  to  be  found  also  iu  India  and  in  Africa. 
They  nestle  in  high  trees  or  rocks,  and  are  then  separated 
into  pairs,  though  at  other  times  they  seem  to  mix  piomis* 
euously .  Their  eggs  are  like  tBose  of  the  carrion  crow.  Tbd 
female  and  the  young  are  without  the  g^y^  which  predomi- 
nates on  the  body  only  of  the  male. 

The  Daw,  or  Jackdaw,  C.  Moneduta,  is  permanent  in  this 
country,  and  breeds  principally  in  old  towers;  the  nest  is 
made  of  sticks,  and  lined  with  grass  and  wool.  The  ^ggs 
are  five,  greenish  blue,  with  dark  brown  spots.    These  nests 
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are  tomedmes  found  also  in  hollow  treat ;  and  it  has  been 
said  by  Pennant  and  others,  that  the  daw  will,  in  some  parts 
of  England,  build  also  in  rabbit-holes ;' this,  however,  seems 
doubtful,  especially  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
observed  on  the  continent.  In  other  parts  of  Europe  the 
daws  are  generally  migratory. 

They  feed  on  fruit,  worms,  larvae,  and  insects  themselves, 
and  do  not  touch  carrion  unless  impelled  by  hunger.  Like 
the  raven  and  the  pie,  they  have  a  strong  disposition  to  hide 
whatever  they  can  get  possession  of,  when  tamed,  to  which 
they  submit  easily,  and  may  be  taught  to  articulate  words. 

This  species  has  a  considerable  tendency  to  vary,  and  the 
white-collared  daw,  the  white  daw  with  a  yellow  cere,  the 
Uack  daw  with  a  white  head,  and  daws  with  white  wings 
and  shoulders,  have  been  noticed  either  as  distinct  species  or 
varieties. 

The  Common  Magpie  is  the  type  of  Cuvief^s  subgenus  of 
Pica,  distinguished  by  the  convex  upper  mandible,  and  the 
long  and  cuneiform  tail.  This,  in  the  magpie,  has  the  two 
middle  feathers  at  the  same  length,  but  the  side  feathers 
decrease  rapidly  in  succession';  about  the  neck  the'  feathers 
are  loose.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  species  of  this 
country,  but  loses  much  of  its  lustre  in  a  state  of  captivity. 
The  magpie  is  very  common  in  England,  and  feeds  both  on 
animal  and  v^table  substances,  frequently  killing  yoiing 
ducks  and  chickens.  It  is  said  also  occasionfdly  to  pick  out 
the  eyes  of  lambs,  hares,  fcc.,  if  weak ;  it  also  eats  insects, 
fruits,  and  even  grain. 

No  birds  display  more  industry  in  f  he  construction  of  their 
nests ;  they  generally  select  the  summit  of  the  highest  trees, 
especially  if  standiiig  alone  or  in  a  row ;  but  in  forests,  or 
very  retired  flituations,  they  sometimes  chuse  a  mere  bush 
for  the  purpose.  The  male  and  female  b^;in  this  woric 
together  in  February,  placing  the  nest,  not,  like  the  rook,  in 
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fiill  flight  of  all  from  the  ground,  but  so  enveloped  and 
surrounded  with  branches,  that  when  the  leaves  appear,  the 
nest  is  quite  concealed.  It  is  made  of  small  branches,  wdl 
interlaced  together,  leaving  an  aperture  only  in  the  side. 
The  bottom  of  the  nest  is  furnished  with  a  matting  of  soft 
and  flexible  roots ;  and  although  the  diameter  of  the  inside 
of  the  nest  does  not  much  exceed  six  indies,  it  is  upwards  of 
two  feet  on  the  outside.  It  is  said  to  occupy  the  birds 
two  months  to  build  this  nest,  and  M.  VieiUot  has  observed 
that  if  the  nest  is  destroyed,  or  the  birds  are  prevented 
from  finishing  it,,  they  either  oontent  themselves  with  an  old 
nest  of  their  own  species,  or  take  to  an  old  crowds  nest,  after 
repairing  the  outside.  The  same  gentlonan  has  also  noticed 
that,  at  the  early  part  of  the  breeding  season,  each  pair  of 
these  birds  begin  more  nests  than  one,  though  they  fimsh 
that  only  in  which  the  eggs  are  deposited. 

Ordinarily  they  have  but  one  brood  in  a  year ;  but  if  their 
young  be  destroyed,  they  will  sometimes  have  a  second,  and 
even  a  third.  The  ^gs,  seven  or  eight,  are  yellowish-white, 
Bpoitei  with  brown  and  grey.  The  male  and  female  sit 
alternately,  and  the  incubation  continues  about  fourteoi 
days.  The  young  are  bom  blind,  and  remain  so  several  days. 
The  parents  display  great  care  of  them,  and  continue  their 
attentions  a  considerable  time. 

fi^i/^*h44^      ^SSSft?  ^^VP^^y  of  which  a  fine  specimen  is  in  the  British 

Museum,  is  so  named  by  Mr.  Gray,  from  the  donor  of  it  to 
that  establishment.  It  is  a  very  splendid  bird,  about  the 
size  of  the  common  magpie.  The  general  colour  of  the  upper 
part  is  blue ;  but  round  the  eyes,  on  the  throat,  and  beneath 
it,  is  white.  From  behind  the  eyes  descends  a  black,  irr^u- 
lar  stripe,  which,  passing  downwards,  unite  and  enlarge  into 
a  patch ;  the  cheek  and  throat  are  whitish.  The  two  middle 
tail-feathers  are  nearly  double  the  length  of  any  of  the  othen ; 
the  lateral  feathers  are  graduated,  and  tipt  with  white.  From 
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behind  the  ear  there  arises  a  long  crest  of  erect  feathers, 
which  gives  an  additional  beauty  to  this  otherwise  beautiful 
bird. 

The  Jays  differ  from  the  pies  principally  in  the  bill,  which 
is  more  hooked,  and  in  having  some  long  loose  feathers  on 
the  crown  of  the  head,  which  are  erected  when  the  birds  are 
excited ;  the  tail,  moreover,  in  these  birds,  is  longer  and  more 
graduated.  They  may  almost  be  said  to  be  omnivorous, 
living  in  general  in  the  woods,  but  occasionally  resorting  to 
gardens  and  cultivated  lands,  to  both  of  which  they  are 
injurious  and  destructive,  as  well  by  what  they  eat  at  the 
time,  as  by  what  they  carry  off  to  increase  their  hidden 
stores.  In  summer  they  live  in  pairs,  but  in  the  opposite 
season  assemble  in  small  groups.  They  advance  on  the 
ground  always  by  leaps,  and  sddom  or  never  walk.  In  dispo- 
sition they  are  very  irascible,  petulant,  and  inquisitive,  and 
take  their  scientific  generic  name,  garrulus^  from  their  con- 
stant loquacity.  The  nest  is  built  in  trees,  generally  at 
about  half-way  from  the  bottom,  of  sticks,  interlaced  together 
on  the  outside,  cased  within  with  mud,  and  lined  with  dry 
grass  and  fibres :  the  entrance  to  it  is  at  the  side.  The  eggs 
are  white,  spotted  with  brown  and  grey,  and  are  from  six 
to  eight  in  number. 

The  conunon  jay  does  not  seem  to  be  very  generally  or 
exclusively  located,  and  is  partially  migratory  from  the 
west  and  northern  parts  of  Europe  to  the  south  east,  as  the 
islands  of  the  Orecian  Archipelago,  and  also  Egypt,  Syria, 
&c.  Though  many  are  thus  said  to  migrate,  it  is  neverthe- 
less clear  that  some  continue  in  our  own  country  and  in 
France  the  whole  year. 

The  RedMUed  Jay  is  a  very  qplendid  bird.  The  bill  and 
feet  are  red ;  the  neck  and  breast  are  black ;  the  crown  of 
the  head  dotted  black  and  white ;  body,  above  and  beneath, 
ashen ;  of  the  tail-feathers,  the  two  intermediate  are  much 
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the  losigest,  and  the  lateral  feathers  are  graduated ;  they  are 
blue,  tipt  with  white,  and  a  black  bar  between  that  colour 
and  the  blue.  Inhabits  China,  and  is  frequently  rendered 
very  taine  and  amusing. 

The  Nutcracker,  though  a  single  species,  has  been  sepa- 
rated by  Oesner,  generically,  under  the  name  caryocatactes,  a 
separation  which  h&s  been  adopted  by  other  ornithologists. 
Linnseus  included  it  in  his  genus  corvus,  nor  does  it  seem 
to  differ  from  the  preceding  subdivisions  of  that  genus,  the 
jays  and  the  pies,  in  any  thing  but  the  straightness  of 
thebiU. 

The  nutcracker,  which  is  about  the  size  of  the  jay,  is 
found  principally  in  Germany,  especially  in  the  thick  and 
elevated  forests  of  that  country.  Occasionally  however  they 
visit  France  in  flocks,  when  they  are  observed  to  be  extremely 
eager  for  food,  and  to  fall  easily  into  snares  of  all  sorts.  A 
few  stragglers  have  been  met  with  in  this  country,  though 
rarely.  They  build  in  holes  in  trees,  and  lay  five  or  six 
pale  yellow  eggs,  marked  with  black  spots.  In  habits  and 
manners  they  are  said  to  resemble  the  jay. 

The  Corvus  variansj  changeable  crow  of  Latham,  which  is 
perhaps  more  peculiar  for  the  velvet-like  black  feathers  which 
surround  the  base  of  the  bill  and  the  eye,  than  for  the  thick- 
ness of  the  bill,  seems  to  differ  in  those  respects  only  from 
the  great  genus  corvuSf  and  its  subdivision  of  pies,  jays,  and 
nutcrackers.  It  inhabits  Java,  but  is  not  a  familiar  bird, 
and  is  found  for  the  most  part  in  lands  recently  cleared  for 
cultivation.     Of  its  nidification  we  know  nothing. 

The  Waitle-tird  constitutes  a  genus,  Olavcopis,  with  but 
this  single  species,  which,  as  to  the  bill  and  the  velvety 
feathers  which  surround  its  base,  is  alli^  to  the  changeable 
crow.  But,  in  addition  to  these  characters,  the  tongue  is  sin- 
gularly shaped,  being  indented  into  three  or  four  angles,  and 
furnished  with   short  bristles.     At  the  base  of  the  under 
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liuBiilible,  numcMrer,  on  eauA  side,  i«  a  round,  flat,  blue  vpb- 
staoioe,  not  unlike  the  wattle  of  a  cock,  cbangmg  by  dq;iee8 
from  Uie  base  to  a  fine  orange.  Dr.  Foster  first  indicated 
tbb  species,  on  whose  habits  we  have  little  infonnation. 

The  RoLtXBS,  in  certain  characters  and  colbors,  kayesoma 
aiSnity  widi  die  jays,  but  are  clearly  ■  dislinguiAabie  ftDm' 
them  by  the  attributes  noticed  in  the  text,  l^is  family^is 
considerably  extended  over-  the  ancient  continent.  We 
possess  but  one  species  in  Europe^  and  it  is  very  uncertain 
if  there  are  any  in  America..  American  Urda  have  indeed 
been  indicated  as  Rollers ;  but  among  such  aremany  yfbidi 
haVe  been  very  clearly  reoogni2ed-ai»  fanning  no  part  of  this 
genus. 

The  rollers  live  on  behries  and  insects,  nestle  usually  in 
trees,  and  lay  four  or  fiVe  eggs. 

The  Gamdou8  RoUers,  in  countries  where  birch-trees 
abound,  prefer  them  to  every  dther  tree  for  nestling  in ;  but 
it  is  said,  that  where  such  ti^ees  at«  rare,  as  in  Malta,  that 
th^  nesde  on  the  ground.'*  I'heylay  about  five  eggs,  of  a 
dear  grecfn,  covered  with  innumerable  linle  spots  of  a  sombre 
colour.  But  M.  Meyer  tells  us,  that  the  roller  makes  its 
nest  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  and  that  the  eggs  are  of  a 
lustrous  white.  Such  contradictions,  added  to  others  that 
we  have  not  mentioned,  respecting  the  ocdours  of  the  female, 
yuftd^tly  prove  how  little  naturalists  are  acquainted  with 
'this  European  bird. 

The  rollers  appear  but  seldom  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  France.  They  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  environs  of 
Strasbourg,  from  which  circumstance  some  have  chosen  to 
call  it  the  Strasbourg  Jay,  when  in  fact  it  is  neither  a  jay 
nor  a  native  of  Strasbourg.  Others  have  called  it  the  German 
Parrot,  with  equal  propriety,  for  it  has  as  little  analogy  with 
the  parrot  as  with  the  cock-pheasant.  These  rollers  come  to 
Malta  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  autumn.    I'hey  seem  to 
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mignite  finom  Afijca,  but  they  advanoe  pteliy  far  iiartli»  far 
thej  are  found  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  aoutliem  pio* 
▼inoes  of  RuMia.  It  does  not  iqppear  that  in  their  paaaage 
they  ever  fix  or  stop  in  the  intermediate  temperate  climates, 
for  they  are  quite  unknown  in  many  ccmsiderable  districts  of 
Germany  and  France.  Montbeillard  has  traced  their  route 
firom  Smaland  and  Scania  into  Africa,  through  Saxony, 
Franconia,  Suabia,  Bayaria,  the  Tyrol,  Italy,  SicQy,  and 
Malta. 

The  rollers,  wilder  than  the  jays  and  pies,  remain  in  the 
thickest  and  least  frequented  woods.  Their  mode  of  life, 
however,  is  not  imlike  that  of  those  birds.  like  them,  and 
often  in  their  company,  they  may  be  seen  in  the  cultivated 
fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  retreat,  seeking  the  same 
food.  They  are  said  sometimes  to  attack  carrion.  In 
general,  however,  they  are  not  considered  as  flesh-eaters. 
They  grow  fat  in  autumn,  and  are  said  to  be  then  good 
eating,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  they  were  feeders  on 
carrion.  The  voice  of  the  roller  is  sonorous,  and,  as  its 
Latin  name  indicates,  it  is  a  gamdous  bird,  like  the  jays 
and  pies. 

The  RoLLEs  differ  from  the  Rollers  in  the  bill,  wings, 
and  feet,  which  has  caused  our  author  to  separate  them, 
though  in  other  points  the  analogy  is  close  between  the  two 
subdivisions.  We  have  no  certain  information  respecting 
their  mode  of  life.  It  is  thought,  from  the  size  of  their 
mouth,  by  some  naturalists,  that  their  principal  food  is  berries 
and  insects,  which  they  swallow  on  the  wing. 

There  are  few  or  no  birds  respecting  which  such  absur- 
dities have  been  put  forth,  as  the  Bians  of  PAaAOiss,  the 
very  names  of  which  are  traceable  to  the  marvellous  attri- 
butes with  which  they  have  been  endowed.  These  tales  have 
equally  arisen  from  the  wanderings  of  an  unregulated  imagi- 
nation,   and'  from  facts  which   were  not   understood.     A 
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momeDt^s  teflection  on  the  ordinary  mode  in  which  the  ope- 
istionB  of  Nature  are  performed,  would  have  checked  the 
propagation  of  such  folly.  Nature,  always  wise  and  regular 
in  her  productions,  could  not  have  formed  an j  species  desti- 
tute c^  the  means  of  living  and  perpetuating  itself.  Mon- 
sters are  only  accidental  deviations  from  the  prescribed  and 
customary  succession  of  phenomena. 

The  first  birds  of  Paradise  transported  from  the  Austra- 
lasian regions  had  no  feet,  because  the  natives  of  New 
Ckdnea  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  where  these  birds 
appeared  exclusively  to  exist,  used  to  make  certain  ornaments 
of  them,  and  deprive  them  of  those  limbs  which  could  not 
«i»werth.t  especial  purpose.  The  quantity  of  superabun- 
dant  feathers  with  which  the  sides  of  these  birds  are  covered, 
must  have  necessarily  concealed  over  the  dried  skin,  the 
places  whose  parts  had  been  mutilated.  A  little  attention, 
however,  might  have  discovered  the  traces  of  them,  in  raising 
the  sub-alar  feathers ;  but  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  and 
-the  fondness  for  conjecture  prevailed,  and  absurd  theories 
were  formed,  to  explain  how  these  birds  could  live  and 
propagate  in  the  air.  As  they  were  rarely  seen  at  the  epochs 
of  incubation,  they  were  dismissed  to  nestle  in  the  terres- 
trial Paradise,  from  which,  without  doubt,  their  name  was 
derived ;  as  in  the  same  way,  from  certain  virtues  attributed 
to  them  by  the  soothsayers  and  priests  of  the  country,  was 
jderived  their  native  name  of  Matmcode^  which  signifies  Bird 
of  God. 

Pigafetta,  who  embarked  in  the  fleet  of  Magellan  in  1825, 
was  the  first  navigator  who  ascertained  that  these  birds  had 
wings  and  feet  like  all  other  birds.  When  the  islanders 
were  informed  that  the  Europeans  were  so  tasteless  as  to 
prefer  them  in  a  perfect  state,  they  began  to  preserve 
them  accordingly.  But,  as  for  want  of  other  means,  they 
have  continued  to  dry  them,  either  in  ovens,  or  hot  sand,  it 

z  2 
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is  always  difficult  to  restore  to  them*  their  original  forma. 
This  is  the  less  surprisiiig,  as  we  ^ffe  told  by  Hdbigiua,  that 
after  having  removed  the  entrails,  they  pass  a  red-hot  iron 
through  the  body,  which  must  injure  the  form. 

Levaillant  has  remarked  on  tliis  subject,  that  as  the  savages 
remove  all  the  bones  of  the  cranium  from  the  Inrds  of  Para- 
disc,  and  dry  the  skin,  run  through  a  reed,  these  operations 
considerably  contract  the  head,  thus  deprived  of  its  support, 
and  draw  out  the  eyelids.  From  this,  the  characters  of  small 
head,  and  eyes  in  the  bill,  scarcely  visible,  have  been  deduced. 
Again,  from  the  inevitable  approximation  of  the  feathers,  on 
a  very  small  extent  of  the  hardened  skin,  results  that  ap- 
pearance of  natural  velvet  which,  according  to  this  writer, 
is  very  improperly  attributed  to  them. 

The  birds  of  Paradise,  which  had  been  imagined  to  live 
only  on  dew,  are  rapacious,  according  to  Bontius,  and  pursue 
small  birds.  Helbigius  tells  us  that  thi^  live  on  various 
berries,  taid  Linnaeus  that  their  food  is  insects,  and  especially 
the  larger  butterflies.  But  it  appears  that  spices  are  their 
favourite  aliment,  and  that  they  never  remove  from  the  coun- 
tries where  they  grow.  In  the  nutnieg  seieuson,  the  Emerald- 
Paradise  birds  are  seen  flying  in  numerous  flocks,  like  the 
thrushes  in  vintage  time  in  France. 

Some  species  frequent  bushes  and  thickets— others  prefer 
woods  and  lofty  trees ;  but  they  never  perch  on  the  summit, 
where  the  strong  winds,  ruffling  their  luxuriant  plumage^ 
might  overturn  them.  To  the  branches  of  these  trees  the 
Indians  attach  light  huts,  from  which  they  shoot  these  birds 
with  blunted  arrows. 

As  naturalists  have  generally  been  so  perplexed  and  dis- 
cordant concerning  the  classification  of  even  s6me  of  the  best 
known  species,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  confusion  should  have  prevailed  Respecting  birds 
so  little  known  as  those  of  Paradise.    Accordingly  we  find 
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that  most  authors  have  varied  in  the  number  of  species  which 
they  have  thought  proper  to  admit  into  this  subdivision; 
lytfaers  have  divided  into  many  genera  those  species  of  which 
80  little  is  known ;  and  all,  according  to  their  general  and 
laudable  custom,  have  introduced  an  interesting  variety  and 
discrepancy  into  their  nomenclature.  To  discuss  their  inge* 
aious  sjrstems,  and  to  reconcile  their  inconsistencies,  we  must 
leave  to  abler  hands,  ccmtenting  ourselves  with  the  humbler 
occupation  of  gleaning  such  information  for,  our  readers  as 
may  not  be  utterly  unworthy  of  occupying  a  portion  of  their 
time  and  attention. 

Yalentyn,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Indies,  says  that  in  the 
Papuan  Islands  and  New  Quinea,  there  are  six  spedes  of  the 
birds  of  Paradise,  and  that  the  most  common  is  The  Great 
Bird  of  ParadUe  (P.  Apoda).  It  inhabits  the  Aroo  /«- 
lands  in  the  dry  monsoon,  and  returns  to  New  Guinea  in  the 
rainy  season.  It  arrives  there  in  flocks  of  from  thirty  to 
forty,  under  the  guidance  of  one  bird,  whose  colour  is  black, 
with  red  spots,  which  the  islanders  of  Aroo  call  the  king, 
and  which  always  flies  at  the  head  of  the  troop.  They  never 
abandon  him,  and  only  rest  when  he  gives  the  signal.  This 
rest  is  sometimes  &tal  to  many  individuals ;  for,  in  conse^ 
quenoe  of  the  structure  and  disposition  of  their  feathers,  they 
rise  again  with  considerable  difficulty. 

To  this  recital  Helbigius  adds,  that  the  subjects  of  this 
pretended  king,  (whose  size  does  not  exceed  that  of  the 
common  sparrow,  and  who  has  two  long  caudal  fSeathers, 
adorned  with  eyes  at  their  extremity,)  remain  immoveable  aa 
the  tree,  where  they  are  assembled  together  in  the  evening, 
until  he  passes  and  brings  with  him  the  entire  troop ;  and 
that  if  this  chief  be  once  pierced  with  an  arrow,  those  which 
remain  eace  usually  all  killed,  when  day-light  continues  suffi- 
ciendy  long  for  the  purpose. 

Thus  far  these  two  worthy  Belgians.    It  is  evident  that 
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the  bird  to  which  they  allude  is  the  King  Paradue  bird, 
(P.  Regitty)  which  is  sufficiently  designated  by  the  size,  and 
the  appearance  of  eyes  upon  the  tail  feathers.  But  even 
supposing  that  these  birds  had  really  been  seen  among  the 
individuals  of  the  species  now  under  consideration,  there  was 
no  foundation  for  drawing  the  very  extraordinary  conclusionB 
we  have  just  cited.  Levaillant,  who  regards  nature  with 
the  sober  views  of  a  philosopher,  and  with  all  the  accurate 
observation  of  a  practical  naturalist,  observes,  in  an  article 
on  this  very  bird  (P,  Regia)^  that  it  frequently  happens 
with  birds  living  in  flocks,  that  one  of  them  having  strayed 
from  his  associates,  and  being  unable  to  find  them  again, 
will  unite  himself  to  a  troop  of  another  species,  and  remain 
attached  to  it  for  a  whole  season,  particularly  in  those  places 
usually  inhabited  by  his  own  consimilars.  These  new 
comers  into  a  country,  with  a  species  not  their  own,  natu^ 
rally  exhibit  habits  di£Perent  from  their  companions.  They 
preserve  in  the  midst  of  them  a  foreign  air,  and  always 
remain  a  little  apart,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of 
commanding  the  troop,  and  directing  its  operations. 

The  extent  and  suppleness  of  the  feathers  of  the  Great 
Bird  of  Paradise,  gives  it  a  facility  of  rising  to  a  very  con- 
siderable elevation,  and  cutting  the  air  with  a  lightness 
which  has  doubtless  caused  it  to  be  sometimes  named  the 
T&mate  Swallow,  But  when  the  wind  becomes  too  strong, 
these  birds  are  obliged  to  rise  perpendicularly,  until  they 
arrive  at  a  less  agitated  region  of  the  atmosphere.  Not- 
withstanding this  facility  of  escape,  sudden  hurricanes  will 
arise,  and  greatly  discompose  their  feathers,  and  they  are 
then  heard  to  utter  cries  resembling  those  of  the  raven  or 
crow.  The  islanders  who  hear  these  cries  rush  upon  the  indi* 
viduals  who  faU,  and  who  can  only  escape  death  by  alighting 
on  some  eminence  sufficiently  high  to  enable  them  to  resume 
their  flight.    The  natives  also  take  them  in  other  ways,  by 
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snareB,  bird-lime,  &c.  When  taken  alive  they  defend  them- 
selves  courageously,  giving  violent  blows  with  their  bill. 
The  Moors  with  these  birds  make  plimies  for  their  helmets, 
and  sometimes  suspend  them  to  their  sabres.  The  islanders 
of  Aroo  say  that  the  tails  of  these  birds,  that  is,  their  sub- 
alar  and  accessory  feathers,  fall  during  the  eastern  monsoon, 
and  are  not  seen  for  four  months. 

The  King  Paradise  Bird  is  solitary  ;  does  not  perch,  it  is 
said,  on  large  trees,  but  havers  from  budi  to  bush,  feeding 
on  the  red  berries  which  certain  shrubs  produce.  All  this 
very  ill  accords  with  the  quality  of  chief,  or  king,  of  the 
birds  of  Paradise,  which  nestle  on  the  lofty  trees  of  moun- 
tains. The  islanders  take  him  with  a  bird-lime  or  glue 
drawn  from  the  autocorpus  communis.  His  general  habitat 
is  New  Guinea,  except  during  the  western  monsoon,  when  he 
remains  in  the  Aroo  islands. 

Of  the  habits  of  the  other  qiedes  of  the  birds  of  Paradise, 
nothing  is  known. 

We  now  resume  the  text  of  Guvier. 
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The  Fourth  Family  of  the  PAas£R£s»  or  that 

OF   the   T£NniROSTRB9f 

Comprehends  the  rest  of  tlie  birds  belonging  to  the 
first  division ;  those  w})pse,bm  is  blender,  elongated* 
sometimes  straig^  sometimes  more  or  less  befits 
withont  any  neck.  They  dre  to  the  Coniro^es 
what  thie  slehder-beaks  are  to  the  other  Dentiro^es. 

The  Nuthatches.    (Sitta.  Lin.) 


» 


Which  we  shall  name  finft,  have  a  straighi^  ptianwdc 
pointed  bill,  compressed  towards  £he  end,  which  thqr 
make  use  of,  like  the  woodpeckers,  to  open  the  bietrk, 
and  draw  out  the  insects ;  but  their  tongue  is  not 
extensible ;  and  although  they  climb  trees  in  every 
way,  they  have  only  one  posterior  toe,  which,  indeed, 
is  very  strong.  They  do  not  use  their  tail  to  sup- 
port them,  like  the  woodpeckers  and  true  climbers. 
We  have  but  one  in  France. 

The  Common  Nuthatch.    (Sitta  Europea^  L.)  £nl» 

623.     I.  Naum.  139. 

Bluish-ash  above ;  reddish  underneath  ;  a  blackish 
band  passes  behind  the  eye.  It  is  above  the  size  of 
the  redthroat. 

SiUa  Canadensis,    Briss.    Enl.  623.  2. 
Plumbeous;  head  and  neck  above,  black;  beneath, 
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rusty ;  dd^  tail  iTeathers,  black  and  wliite.  North 
America. 

SUia  Metanibeep/uda.     Om.  Catesb.  1.  xxii.    Vieil. 

iftal.  171. 

Summit  of  head  and  neck,  above,  black ;  body,  above, 
plumbeous;  beneath,  white;  lateral  tail  feathers, 
black  and  white.    North  America. 

Siita  FroniaUa.  Swain.  ZooL  111.  2.  or  .S^.  Velata- 
Temm.  Coll.  T2j  3.  or  Ofihcrbf/noua  Fronialie. 
Horsf.    Java. 

Head,  nape,  and  upper  parts  of  body,  rich  azure; 
wings  and  tail,  less- pure  ;  chin,  white;  -all  rest  be- 
neath, light  purplish  ash.    Sumatra  and  Java. 

Sitta  Chtysoptera.     Lath.  3.  Suppl.  327* 

Ashen  above ; «  croup,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  all 
below,  clear  blue ;  wings,  orange  at  the  edge.  New 
Holland. 

SiUaPuriiku    Lath. 

/Tdp  6f  the  head  and  neck,  brown;  white  band  on 
nape;  wings, Uatkidi;indMneath,  whitish.  North 
America.* 

The  SiTTiNES.    (Xenops.  Ileger.) 

Whidi  dSSkx  only  in  having  the  bill  a  little  more 
compressed,  of  which  the  under  ridge :  is  more 
curved. 

*  To  these  are  added— 
mtiaFuaetu   Vieil. 
SUta  Ckiorit.    Spannaii. 
Siita  Cdffra.    Sparmtn. 
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(X.RuiUus.  Lich.^   Col.  TS.  2  An.  Neapa.  Rttficau^ 

da.    Viea.    OaL  I70. 

Above,  ferrugineous ;  head,  brown,  pale  streaked; 
throat,  white;  belly,  olive;  tail,  cinnamoa;  inner 
barbs,  of  four  outer  feathers,  blackish.  BrazQ. 
Length,  five  inches. 

(X.  Hoffifnanseggii.)    Col.  160, 1. 

Back,  dead  leaf  colour ;  throat  and  chest,  reddish 
white  spotted ;  rest  below,  reddish  white.     Brazil. 

(X,  Jnabataides.)    Col.  160,  2. 

Above,  brown  red ;  imdemeath,  clear  reddish  ;  a 
broad  stripe  of  pure  white  over  the  sides  of  the 
occiput.    Amazon  river.* 

The  Anabates.    Tern. 

Whose  biU,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  upper  ridge 
a  little  convex,  almost  like  the  bill  of  the  blackbird, 
not  notched.  Some  have  a  long  cuneiform  tail,  and 
even  worn,  which  proves  that  it  supports  them  in 
creeping. 

(PA.  SuperciUaris.    Spix.  73.)     Probably  the  same 
as  Anabates  AfnauroHa.  Tern.  col.  2^  f.  3. 

A  band  of  brown  feathers  from  the  lower  angle  of  the 
eyes,  covering  the  auditory  passage. '  Brazil 

•  Add  firom  HI.  X.  Gtmbarbit.  pi.  col.  150.  fig.  1.    VailL  U  31.  f.  l. 
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(Spkenmra  StriokOa.     Spix.  83,  9.)  or  Jnabaie9 
SMolaius.    Tern.  ool.  238,  f.  1. 

A  long  tail,  much  giaduated,  distiDguiBhes  this  species 
from  its  congeners.    Brazil* 

Stnallaxis.    VieiL 

Wbose  bin  is  straight,  but  little  elongated,  much 
compressed,  slender,  and  pointed ;  their  tail  is  gene- 
rally long,  and  ending  in  a  point. 

There  are  some  of  them  which  have  the  stalks  of 
the  tail  feathers  strong,  and  extending  beyond  the 
barbs. 

SfnaOawis  RvJlcapiOa.  VieiL  6aL  174 ;  or,  Parif- 
lus  Buficeps.  Spix.  86,  from  which  SyndL  Albescens. 
Temm.  Col.  227,  %  ^^  Cinerascens.  lb.  3.  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  differ  specifically. 

Top  of  head  red;  back  greenish-olive;  tail  long  and 
grtuluated.    Brazil. 

•  Others  eDDHienite^ — 

Aambaieg  Criitaiut.    Spix.  84. 

Jm.  BuJ^roiu,    Spix.  85,  1. 

Pkil^or  Et^SeoBU.    Spix.  75. 

n.  Albogatant.    Spix.  74. 

Ammkd€i  JlfyiknpAdmMi.  Newiad.  H.  liL  45. 

JmtAaift  Letteapkikaimmi.  Newied.  iiL  S9. 

4mahatn  JtrieapSbu.  Newied,  In.  45. 

Here  iboiild  be  added  the  genus  OxTBOirTXy  of  Temmiiick,  which  hM 
the  bill  ihort,  and  oeariy  straight,  not  notched:  nostrfls  latcial;  Taims 
lengthened,  &c.   See  TcnuaincL 

cmaon^  jyogaoariif.   i  enun. 

Alscs 

OzTBXTxcm.  TenuaindE. 

QjjrrifCTtf  Flammicepi.  Temm. 

O.  CMrfotai.  Swatnson. 
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Syn.  RuHlons.    Ccl.  9SfJ.  1 1. 

Forehead,  eyebrows,  cheeks,  sides  of  neck,  red ;  throat 
black ;  body  above,  and  abdomen,  olive.  South  Ame- 
rica. 

Syn.  Teasalaia.    Cd.  311.  f.  1. 

Top  of  head  and  carpus  of  the  wing,  moronne ;  above, 
(Qchre-browQ ;  middle  of  the  belly,  white. 

Syn.  Setaria.    Ck>l.  311,  f.  2. 

A  tuft  of  loose  black  feathers ;  two  caudal  quills  much 
longer  than  the  rest.    Brazil. 

JPrinia  FamiUaria.    Horsf.  Java. 

Bill,  strong,  short,  and  broad  at  base;  long  tarsi, 
and  wedge-shaped  tail ;  type  of  a  genus.    Java. 

Le  Fliteur.  Vaill.  Af.  112.  or  Malurus  Africanu8. 
Swain.  111.  I70,  has  only  the  bill  a  little  higher. 
South  Africa.* 

Dendrocolaptes  SyhAeUvs.  Tem.  CoL  72,  1. 

Upper  part  of  head  and  neck,  olive-green ;  wings  and 
tail,  moronne-red. 


The  birds  to  virhicb  have  been  aj^lied  the  name 
of 

Creepeu.    (Cebthia.  Lin.) 

Have  the  bill  bent,  but  that  is  almost  the  only  duu 
racter  they  have  in  common. 
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We  dirtinguirii,  first» 
The  Creepers,  properly  speaking.  (Certhia.  Cuv.) 

Thus  named  from  their  habit  of  climbing  trees^  like 
woodpeckers,  making  use  of  their  tails  as  a  prop. 
They  may  be  recognized  by  the  quills  of  the  tail 
being  worn,  and  finishing  in  a  stiff  point,  like  that  of 
the  woodpeckers. 

We  have  one  of  them. 

The  European   Creeper.     Certh.  FamiUaris.     Enl. 

681. 

A  small  bird,  with  whitish  plumage,  spotted  with 
brown  above,  and  tinted  with  red  on  the  rump  and 
tail.  It  nestles  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  climbs 
with  rapidity,  seeking  insects  and  larvae  in  the  clefts 
of  the  bark,  under  the  moss,  &c. 

Cinnamon  Creeper  (Certhia  Cinnamomea.  Vieil.  62). 

Plumage  above,  wings  and  taO,  cinnamdn«oolour ; 
underneath,  white. 

Thom-4aUed  Creeper  {MotaciOa  Spinicauda).  S3m.II. 

PI.  52. 

Dusky  reddish-brown,  above ;  mottled-yellow  on  the 
crown;  shoulders  and  under  parts,  white;  tail  cuneiform, 
with  the  shafts  projecting  into  long  points ;  size  of  a 
sparrow.     South  America. 

America  produces  some  true  creepers,  of  a  tolera- 
bly large  size,  which  have  been  named 
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PicucuLi.    (Dekdrocolaftes.  Herm.)     Orimpars. 

VieU. 

Their  tail  is  the  same,  but  the  bill  is  much  stronger, 
and  more  broad  transversally.* 

Picucule  Creeper.  Climbing  Chuckle.  Lath.  (Graeula 
Cayanenris.  Om.  Graeula  Scandens.  Lath.)  Enl 
621,  and  YieU.  Ois.  dor^s,  76. 

Rufous  above,  rufous-yellow  underneath ;  every  where 
marked  with  narrow  transverse  dusky  streaks.  Ten 
inches.     Guiana. 

The  Dendroc.  Decumanus,  Spix.  87,  and  Falciros- 
triSf  88,  are  at  least  very  near  to  this. 

Le  Grand  Grimpart    Vail.  42. 

Distinguished  from  the  last  by  the  continued  curve  of 
the  upper  mandible  only.     Brazil. 

Le  Gr.  MaiOi.    YaiU.  29.  2. 

Top  of  head  reddish  brown ;  throat  white ;  tail  red; 
beneath,  white  in  the  middle,  and  edged  with  black. 
Brazil. 

Le  Grimpart  FlamhrL    Vail.  Promer.  30,  or  Dend, 

Platyraatrie.     Spix. 

Head  and  neck  dull  brown;  back  and  under  part 
earthy  brown ;  feathers  of  yellowish  red,  like  scales, 
cover  the' throat  and  front  of  the  neck.     Cayenne. 

Le  Gr.  Enfumi.     Vaill.  2a 

Plumage  soot-colour,  except  two  marks  of  a  clear  red 
on  both  sides  of  the  head.     Cayenne. 

*  Vieillot  has  called  this  genus  Dkhdrocopus. 
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There  is,  indeed,  one,  which,  by  its  straight  and 
compressed  bill,  is  allied  to  the  nuthatches.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  considered  as  a  nuthatch,  with  a  worn 
tail. 

Le  Galapiot  Buff.  Oriolua  Picua.  Qm.  et  Lath. 
Gracula  Picoides,  Sh.  Enl.  605,  or  Dendrocolaptes 
Guttatus.    Spix.  91.  1. 

Straight  bill ;  top  of  head  and  neck  behind,  brown- 
red  ;  feathers  of  the  sides,  front  of  neck  and  chest 
like  white  scales,  edged  with  reddish-brown ;  upper 
parts  of  body  lively  red,  lower  parts  clear  red. 
Cayenne.* 

Another,  whose  bill,  twice  the  length  of  the  head, 
is  arched  only  at  the  end. 

Le  Naaican.    Vaill.  Promer.  &c.  24. 

Bill  very  long;  head  clear  brown;  two  bands  of 
dirty  white  on  the  back  of  the  neck;  throat  and 
cheeks  white ;  lower  parts  red.     Braiil  and  Cayenne. 

And  there  is  one  with  the  bill  long,  slender,  and 
bent  as  much  as  in  the  Heorotarii. 

Le  Grimpart  Promeropa  (Dendrocolaptea  PtocuT" 


*  Others  add,^ 
Dendroc.  Temdragtrii*    Spiz.  91.  8. 
Dendroe,  Bkittatui.    Spiz.  90.  1. 
D.  Wogkrl    90.  8. 
Demiroe,  Ffuem.  Vial. 
Bemiroe.  R^fiu.  VieiL 
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vmj.    Temiit  Col.  SB,  or  IhndncDpm9  Fakuhriui. 
Viefl.  Gal.  I'JB* 

OliveJbrQWB  «bov«;  ilar and «audal  quillsdeep  livdy 
red.    Brazil. 

The  ScALSBs,  orCBEfiFEBS  of  ilie  Wall.  (Tichodroha. 

niiger.) 

Have  not  the  tail  worn,  although  they  dimb  along 
walls  and  rocks»  as  the  common  creepers  do  on  trees ; 
but  they  &sten  themselves  by  their  very  large  claws. 
Their  bill  is  triangular,  and  depressed  at  the  base, 
very  long,  and  very  slender. 

But  one  species  is  known,  which  inhabits  the  south 
of  Europe.  ( Certhia  Muraria.  L.)  Enl.  9J2.  It 
is  a  handsome  bird,  of  a  clear  ash  colour,  with  a 
lively  red  on  the  wing-coverts,  and  on  the  edges  of 
a  portion  of  the  quiUs  of  the  wing.  The  throat  of 
the  male  is  black. 

This  is  the  genus  Fetrodroma,  of  Vieil. 

Brown  Scaler  (Certhia  Fusca^    Lath.  J 
Brown  above;    throat    and    breast    barred    brown 

*  Add  from  otheriy — 

Dendroeoput  JhAnemti^ut.    Vieil. 
Dendroeoput  Amguttipottrit*    Vieil. 
Dendrocopui  GuUnhu,    Lickt 
I}cm,  PyrHkotopkhu,    Vieil. 
Dendroeoiapiei  Cnunrodnt,    V%. 
DcHdroe,  FronHrottm,    Vig. 
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and  white.  Six  inches.  South  Sea  Islands,  appears 
to  me  to  belong  to  this  sub-genus.* 

The  Sugar-Eaters.     (Nectarinia.     Illiger.) 

Whose  tail,  not  worn,  shews  that  they  do  not  dimb, 
but  whose  bill,  of  a  moderate  length,  arched,  pointed, 
and  compressed,  resembles  that  of  the  creepers. 
They  are  aU  foreign. 

We  more  especially  give  the  name  of  Guitguits 
to  certain  small  species,  the  males  of  which  have 
lively  colours.  Their  tongue  is  bifid  and  fila^ 
mentous. 

Black  and  Blue  Creeper  (Certhia  CyaneaJ.    Enl.  83. 
Vieil.  41,  2,  3,  and  Oal.  I7& 

Black  above  ;  blue  beneath.  Four  inches.  Brazil. 
Young,  green ;   wings  and  tail,  blue. 

CCer.  Carulea,     Edw.) 

Head  blue,  with  black  spot  round  the  eye;  body 
violet  blue;  wings  and  tail  black.  Four  inches. 
Berbice. 

To  these  may  probably  be  added : 

Crimmm  Creeper  (Cer.  Sanguinea.    Vieil.  €6.) 

Crimson ;  deeper  above ;  quills  black  ;  vent  white. 
Five  inches.    Sandwich  Islands. 

•  Add,— 

PeinAvma  BmOtmL    Viellot  Diet.  H.  Nat  from  New  HollaiuL 
Peirodnma  Sanguinea  of  VieilIot,froin  Cerikia  Saagumea  of  Liniueii^  or 
MtSpiagit  of  Temminck. 
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Cardm^  Creepfir.  (Cer.  P^riimUiB*    Id*  54,  SO.) 


Oreen  gold  above;  cannine  red  underneath;  two 
middle  tail  ffaibers  doogated-   Six  indues.    .^jMrica. 

YeUow^rtimpedj  or  Bomhon  Qre&per.  (C.  Borhfmiaok.) 

five^Uflh  brown  above;  rump  ydlow;  beneath  yd* 
low  grey.    Five  inches.    Ide  of  Bourbon. 

VieiL  OaL  167)  has  named  these  birds  Cotreba. 

N.B.  A.  ArmilbUa.  Sparm.  36.  C.  Cayami.  682. 
are  mere  varieties  of  Gyanea^  or  CtBruJea. 

We  may  separate  from  them  certain  species,  larger 
and  less  handb^Kune,  whose  tongue  is  short  and  car- 
tUaginous.* 

Baker-bird.     (Merops  Rtifus.)    Gm.  Enl.  739. 
Figidus  Alhogvlaris.     Spix.  78. 

A  bird  of  South  America,  as  large  as  a  red-breast ; 
reddish  above,  whitish  underneath ;  which  constructs 
on  the  ground,  under  the  shrubs,  a  nest,  covered 
above  like  an  oven. 

This  bird  is  the  type  of  the  genus  Ophie,  or  OpeHar-^ 
bignAos  of  M.  T^nnwcV ;  Fu^VAaius  of  M.  Vieil. 
Oal.  182,    The  genus  Figulus,  of  Spix,  is  the  same. 

*  From  othen— 

Furnanut  FfiSgrnotm.  ZooL  Coq.  t.  Certkia  Antartiem,  Cvamot. 
Ann.  Sci.  1SS6.    Islet  Malomunes. 

Fummm  Chiienmt.  Lesaon.  Zool.  Coq.  t  F.  Le$§mL  DoBoot 
Chil). 

Fwmarmt  AnmaM.   Vidllot.    Amutmhu    Asan. 
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breast  and  underneath  yellow.  Jamaica  and  St 
Domingo. 

Cer.   Varia  (Mot.  Varia.  L.)  Ed.  30.  2.  VieiU.  74, 
which  is  the  MnioHUe  Varii,    Id.  Oal.  169- 

Head,  bright  red  on  top;  hind  head,  blue;  neck, 
back  and  rump,  undulated  with  blue,  black,  yellow, 
and  white.    America.* 

C  Semitorquata.    Vieil.  56. 

Streak  of  yellow  on  each  side  of  neck,  dividing  it  into 
two  parts. 

Prom.  Olivdire.  Vail.  Huppes  and  Prom.  pi.  5 
(Mer.  Olioaceus),    Sh. 

Head  and  upper  parts  inclined  to  olive;  paler 
beneath. 

I  suspect,  also,  that  this  is  the  place  for  C  Virena. 
Vieil.  ffjj  and  58,  and  Sannio.  Id.  64,  which  I  have 
not  seen,  but  which  are  distinguished  by  a  slight  furca- 
tion of  the  tail. 

The  DiCEA.     (DicjEUM.t  Cuv.) 

Do  not  dimb,  and  have  not  the  tail  worn.  Their 
sharp,  arched  bill,  not  longer  than  the  head,  is  de- 
pressed  and  widened  at  the  base. 

They  come  from  the  East  Indies,  are  very  small, 
and  have  generally  some  scarlet  in  their  plumage. 

*  CefiJtia  MacukOa  of  Wilson^  placed  with  Syltia  by  fionap.  and  olhcn 
— ^type  of  the  genui  Mmiotbzxa  of  Vieil. 
f  The  name  of  a  iinall  Indian  bird,  according  to  iElian. 
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Red-backed  Creeper.    (Cer.  Efythnmotos,)  Vieil.  II. 

35. 

Top  of  head,  neck,  back  and  rump,  crimson ;  throat, 
breast  and  belly,  rufus  white;  wing-coverts,  dark 
green.    Three  inches.     China.* 

The  C.  Crtientataj  Edw.  81,  is  probably  a  variety 
of  age. 

Scarlet  Creeper.    (C.  Rubra.)  Vieil.  64. 

Head,  neck,  breast,  and  streak  down  the  middle  of 
back,  crimson ;  rest  of  body  and  wing-coverts,  black. 
Three  inches  and  a  quarter.     Island  of  Tarma. 

The  C.  Erythropygia.  Lath,  is  probably  the  female. 

The  Nectartnia  Rubricosa.    Tem.  Col.  1 08. 
Does  not  appear  to  me  to  differ  from  the  above. 

Orange-backed  Creeper.    C.  CantiUans. 

Blue  grey  above ;  breast  and  belly,  and  spot  on  back, 
orange  yellow.    Three  inches.     China. 

The  Heorotarii.  Melithreptus.     Vieil. 
Have  not  the  tail  worn,  and  the  bill  is  extremely 

*  Vieillot  has  referred  to  this  genus — 
MciaeiOa  Hinrndkuicea.    Sh.  Nat.  Mis.  No.  1 1 4. 
C.  T€Bmaku    Son.  Sd.  Voy.  pi.  107. 
DietBum  Ri^tncem,    Vieil.    Le  Crombea.    Vail.    O.  D.  iij. 
Dicatan  Ruheteem.    Vieil.  O.  D.  t.  36. 
DJctfMM  CSbonmotoff.    Vieil.  O.  D.  t  S8»  and  perhaps  VI.  EnL  t.  681.    S. 

Add,— 
ZNctfiim  Fhman.    HorsT.  Lin.  Trans.  Jara. 
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elongated,  and  curved  almost  in  a  half  drde.    They 
come  from  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
One  of  them, 

( Certhia  Vestiaria.    Sh.)      Vieil.     Ois.  doffy  II. 

pi.  52. 

Is  covered  with  scarlet  plumes,  which  serve  for  the 
fabrication  of  the  handsome  mantles  of  this  colour, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which 
are  held  in  such  esteem. 

Hook-billed  green  Creeper.   (Certh.  Obscura.)  Vieil. 

Ois.  Dor.  53. 

Olive  green ;  paler  beneath ;  quills  and  tail  dusky ; 
seven  inches.    Honey-«ater  of  Lath. 

Great  Hook-bUled  Creeper.  (C.  Pacifiea.  Id.  PL6S). 

Black  above;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  yellow; 
underneath  dusky;  dght  inches.  Friendly  Islands. 
But  the  other  Melithrepti  of  this  Naturalist  belong  to 
very  different  genera,  especially  the  Philedon,  and 
to  the  Dice6s. 


*  M.  Vieillot  hat  described  the  following  w^tom : 

M.  VeiHarhu. 
M,  Obscurut. 
M.  PaeiJSent. 
Mm  Jyffhopttt  let. 
joi.  GnietccfUm 

Jn.  M.  SUM! Oflfw. 

in.  O^Bntktom. 
M.  AtneafKMut. 

Mk.  CiNMtll* 
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The  Soui-Mangas.    (Cikntris.*     Cuv.) 

Have  not  the  tail  worn  ;  their  very  long  and  slender 
bin  has  the  edge  of  the  two  mandiUes  finely  denti- 
culated, like  a  saw.  Their  tongue,  capable  of  elonga- 
tion beycmd  the  bill,  terminates  in  a  &rcation.  They 
are  small  Inrda,  and  the  males,  during  the  season  of 
love,  shine  with  metallic  colours  approaching  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  humming-birds,  which  they  may  be  said  to 
represent  in  the  Old  World,  being  principaDy  natives 
of  Afiica.  They  live  on  flowers,  of  which  they 
sock  the  juice.  Their  disposition  is  gay,  and  song 
wgneMe.  Their  beauty  has  made  them  much  in 
request  in  our  collections ;  but  the  plumage  of  males 
and  fianales»  durii^  the  bad  season,  being  altogether 

M.Ji6ia>Uk. 

M,  FUmMt, 

M. 

M. 

M. 

ALGmUmim. 

M.Ater. 


of  «ydk  tete  been  tM^ond  to 
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different  from  their  brilliant  plumage^  the  species  are 
characterized  with  difficulty. 

Mellisuga  of  M.  Vieillot. 
The  greatest  number  have  the  tail  equal. 

C.Splendida.    Sh.    Vieill.    82. 

Head  and  throat,  violet  blue ;  upper  parts,  brilluant 
golden  green;  bright  red  bar  across  the  breast 
Africa. 

C.  Cqffra.     Edw.    347- 

Shining  green,  above,  glossed,  with  green  and  copper; 
red  bar  across  the  breast.     Cape. 

(Cert.  Superba.    Vieill.    22.) 

Bright  green  gold,  above;  throat,  violet-blue  and 
gold ;  bar  of  yellow  across  breast. 

Loten*s  Creeper.      (Cert    Lotenia.)      Enl.      57^* 

Vieil.    34. 

Green-gold,  above;  beneath,  black;  black  line  be- 
tween the  bill  and  eye ;  violet  band  on  sides.  Five 
and  a  quarter  inches.     Madagacar. 

(C.  AtnethysHna.)    Vieil.     5  and  6. 

Velvet-black,  with  a  gloss  of  violet ;  throat,  ame- 
thyst-colour ;  rump,  same.     Cape  6.  Hope. 

Collared  Creeper.     (C.  Chalybea.  Enl.    246.     VieQ. 

10,  13,  18,  24,  34,  80. 

Bronzed  gold,  above ;  breast,  red ;  collar,  of  steel 
blue.    Four  and-a-half  inches.    South 
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Green^ld  Creeper.    {Cert.   Omnieolar.)    Seba.  1. 

69,  5. 

Oreen,  with  a  shade  of  all  colours     Eight  inches. 
Seba«    Ceylon. 

Copper  Creeper.    (Cert,  cuprea.)    VieiL  23. 

Reddish  copper  colour;  under  parts,  black.  Five 
inches.     Malimba. 

(Cert.  Purpurata.)    Edw.  26S. 
Vieil.  11. 

Deep  violet-purple,  glossed  with  green ;  tuft  of  yellow 
plumes  on  each  side  of  the  body.     India. 

Bltie-Aeaded  Creeper.    (Cert  Cyanocephala.  Vieil.  ^ 

Head,  neck,  and  throat,  violet  blue ;  the  remainder 
of  the  bird  olive,  above ;  ash  colour,  beneath.  Five 
inches.    Malimba. 

Ceykmese  Creeper.    (Cert.  Zeihnica.)    Enl.  576. 

Neck  and  back,  black ;  crown,  glossy-green ;  rump, 
purple;  beneath,  yellow.  Size  of  a  wren.  Hin- 
dostan. 

C.  Dubia  is  treated  by  Latham   as   a  variety  of 

this. 

Senegal  Creeper.  (Cert.  SenegtUensis.)    Vieil.    8. 

Top  of  head  and  throat,  green-gold ;  rest  of  body, 
violet  black ;  breast  bright  red,  in  some  lights.  Five 
inches.     Senegal. 

RedJjreasted  Creeper.    (Cert.  Sperata.)    Enl.  346. 

Vieil.  16,  32. 

Neck,  back,  and  scapulars,  purple,  chesnut;   rump 
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aid  iril  imiiti,  violet;  knMt,  W^  mA:   vent, 
ycDoir-oliTe.    Four  iodiesL    The  Phflippine  Islands. 
C.  Lepida.    SpannanSS,  is  the  femakL 

C.  MadasnumrienrnM,    Yi&L  la 


Head,  thrast,  and  inynlariy  briHiaQt  green;  rest, 
abore,  obacme  ofire;  mider  each  shoulder,  a  spot. of 
fine  jdlow.    Madagascar. 

Greg  Creeper.    (Ceri,  Curruearia.)    VieiL  31. 

Grey  biown,  above;  spotted,  on  the  lower  port  of 

mdsneafth  ;  wings,  violet.  Fivw  indies.  Philippine 
IsIandiL 

Reiir^WH  Creeper.    (CerL  Rytna^uea.)  YieiU.  20. 

DuH  gilded  red  above;  irings,  viold;  MIy,  black. 
IVxirinclieB. 

(Cert.  FuUginosa.)    VieU.  20. 

Forehead,  throat,  and  small  wing-coverts,  shining 
violet;  the  vest  dusky.    Five  inches. 

Ked  Creeper.    (Cert.  Maetdaia,)    VieiL  21. 

Spotted,  black  and  white.  Nearly  five  inches.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

(Cert.  Venusta.)    Vieil.  79. 

Forehead  and  diesC,  bright  violet;  ttamt,  black 
purple;  front  of  neck,  and  rump,  asure;  back  of 
head^  and  back^  and  tail,  emerald-gceen ;  wing,  brown. 
Africa. 

Greeiufaced  Creeper.   (Cert.  Gutturalia.  Enl.  578.^ 

Forehead  and  thuoat^  gold  green ;  head  and  body, 
blackish  brown ;  fore  part  of  neck,  bright  red.  Size 
d  a  Lfainet.    Brasfi. 
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NectoHfiiA  Sol^Ha.    Tan.  ^6L  3M. 

Throat,  forehead,  deep  metallic  green ;  body,  beneath, 
orange ;  flank,  pure  yellow ;  aboTe,  olive  green ;  wing, 
Uack,  olive^dged;  tail-feathers,  black;  two  outer, 
white-tipt 

N.EauKfAa.    Tem.  ool.  13a 

Plumage,  above,  olive  green ;  top  of  head  and  tail, 
deep  emerald ;  rump,  yellow ;  on  the  throat,  a  band 
of  purple.    Java. 

N.  PectaraK8.    Id.  col.  ISa 

Qoldan  greoi,  above,  with  briUiant  reflexiom ;  rump, 
blue ;  blue  band  on  throat    Africa. 

N.  Lepida.    Lirfh.  odl.  196.  and  Vieil.  Oal.  177- 

Forehead,  deep  green;  throat,  brown  red;  back, 
rump,  and  tail,  fine  violet ;  yellow,  underneath.  Ma- 
lacca. 

N.  HaaadH.    Tem.  col.  376. 

Top  of  bead  and  oedput,  gften^  gk)iMd  with  yellow ; 
top  of  neck,  velvet  black ;  reit,  above*  purple;  belly, 
Carmelite,  very  deep.    Java. 

N.  CoecinogaaUr.     Id«  ooL  388. 

Top  of  head  and  nape,  metallic  green ;  velvety  reddish 
brown  on  top  of  back,  lower  neck,  and  middle  wing- 
coverts;  belly,  tcariet    Manilla, 

Cinn*  Equei.    Less,  and  0am.  Voy.  de  la  Coquille, 

pi.  31. 

All  the  body,  above  and  below,  fuliginous  brown ;  a 
narrow  band,  fiery-red,  fiom  the  base  of  the  throat  to 
Idpofbieaat    Waigiou. 

Of  these  btrds,  sMie  are  probably  varieties  of  others. 
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Among  some,  the  two  middle  quills  are   more 
elongated  in  the  males. 

Famous  or  Shining  Creeper,  {Cert.  Famasa.)  En.  83. 

Green  gold,  glossed  with  copper ;  wing-ooverts,  black- 
ish ;  under  shoulders,  a  yellow  spot ;  between  the  bill 
and  eye,  a  black  stripe ;  size  of  a  linnet.     Africa. 

Beautiful  Creeper.    (C  PuIcheUa.)    Enl.  67O. 

Oreen  gold ;  breast,  red  ;  wing  and  quills,  brown ;  tail, 
blackish,  and  dyed  with  green  gold;  seven  inches. 
Africa. 

Violet-headed  Creeper.     (C.  Violacea.)    Enl.  67O. 

Head,  back,  and  lesser  wing-coverts,  violet ;  lower 
part  of  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  olive 
brown;  orange  underneath;  six  inches.  Cape  of 
Ghxxi  Hope. 

Saccharine  Creeper.     (Sucrier  Cardinal.)  Vail.  Ap. 

291. 

Green  gold  above;  rump  and  tail-ooverts,  violet; 
quills  and  tail,  brownish  black ;  two  middle  tail  fea- 
tillers,  longest ;  six  inches.     South  Africa. 

Sucrier  Figuier.     Id.  293. 

Head,  neck,  mantle,  and  upper  wing-coverts,  fine 
changeable  green ;  two  long  threads  from  tail :  jon- 
quil below.     South  Africa. 

Nee.  MetalKea.    Lich.    Ruppel.  pi.  ^.  and  coll.  347- 

Head,  neck,  back,  and  small  wing-coverts,  metallic 
green ;  half-collar  of  lively  metallic  blue  on  the  tho- 
racic region :  jonquil  below.     Nubia. 

Nee.  Mtfsticalis.    Coll.  126. 

Small  moustache  of  metallic  violet  on  each  side  of  the 
bill ;  calotte  on  the  head,  of  same  colour.    Java. 
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N.KtMii.    Col.  376. 

Head  and  tail-coverts,  metallic  and  bottle-green; 
beUy,  blackish  green;  sides,  and  under  the  wings, 
shining  white.    Java.* 

We    may   still   distinguish  those    whose    bill  is 
straight,  or  nearly  so. 

Cinnyria  Elegans.     VieiU.      Oal.   177*  ^^  Certhia 
RecHroatris.     Id.    Ois.  dores  II.  pi.  ^6.    - 

Head,  back,  rump,  wing-coverts,  and  throat,  brassy 
green ;  alar  and  caudal  quills,  clear  green ;  under  the 
neck,  yellow  ;  belly,  dirty  yellow.  India.-(" 

*  Lichtenstein  has  added  here— 

Certhia  AwrifroniaMi*- 
Ned.  Aurijrcn*. 
Ned,  Mekmopogan, 

t  Lichtensteia  has  added  here— 
Meropi,  Cafer.  and  Upypa  Promercpi  of  Linnaeus.  Ned.  Cafer.  Licht. 
Upvpa  JSryikrorhyncm.    Lath. 
Neebmma  Melanorhyncut,    Licht. 

Lesson  has  giren  a  monograph  of  this  genus,  in  which  he  describes  the 
ibUoidi^  additional  species : «— 
Ckuf^ns.  CEneui.    Vieil. 
Cm.Nigral6tu.    Id. 
Cm.  Cmereut.    Id. 
Cm.PMtu.    Id. 
Cm.  Grrhaiui,    Id. 
Cm,  Indicut,    Sdxu 
Cm.  Sryihrori^fnchot,    Lath. 
Cm.  SoUaru.    Temm.    Nedarma. 
Cm,  Chiyiogenu,    Temm. 
Cm.  Congbrodratut.    Temnu 
Cm.  MomatuM.    Aff,m.    Horsf. 
Cm.  MamUenm.    Vidl. 
C^JtiMmenmm    Lath. 
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The  Archnothbres.    Tern. 

Have  the  long  bent  bill  of  the  sonimanga^  but  it  is 
stronger,  and  without  indentation ;  their  tongue  is 

Cm,  Ouytoptera,    VieiL  aftor  T<>th«in. 

ChuSubfiamu.    VidL 

Cm^Aiiaiieut.    Lath.    CertUa, 

Cm.  Omahu.    Temm. 

Cbu  Pkcemeotii.    Temm. 

Cm.  MbfQoana,    Temm. 

Cm.  Oemaitiaf*    I^anon. 

Cm^SpiemhiM,    VieiL 

Cm.  SplendidtL,    CerHia.    Lath. 

On.  CmereicoOii.    VieiL 

CuLCoOarit.    VieU. 

Cm.  Aurifrom,    VieiL 

Cm,  Frontalis.    Lath.     CerMt. 

Cm.  Serieetu.    Lenon. 

Cin.  Kotw  Gumetg.    Leu. 

Cm.  JDiicplor,    VieiL     Oer.  Stntgalmm,    Lath. 

SamkurngM  9tgft,    VimL 

Cm.Iodeui.    Vieil. 

Oil.  KUens.    Vieil. 

Om.  j^ffuan^gdifittf.    VieiL 

Cm.  Sola.    ViaL 

Ctn.  MeUumnu.    Vieil. 

Cm,  Erytkrotkonut.   Vieil. 

Cm.Perram.    TuSL 

Cm.  AunmUa.    Lath. 

CSa.  llomMctmit.    Vi«L 

Cm.Cmidatm.    VieiL 

Or.  RvbraUr.    Lenon. 

{%•.  i>ai«ogaifor.    VieiL 

Cm.  Xofi^voffFW.    Lath.    Cerih. 

Som  manga  d  gorge  violHte^  et  ipoHrme  nt%i^    VWL 

CkuFuteat.    VieiL 

Cin.  Rmbnoem.    VieiL 
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diort  and  eartilAginoM ;  they  are  known  onJj  in  iim 
InduHi  ArcfaipdagOy  and  live  on  qodeis* 

Jrachnofhera  Longkoatva.   Tern,  Col.  81. 

Adien  «live  above ;    alar  quills  bmwn,  edg^  with 

oUve;    caudal  blackish,  white  lipped;    throat  and 

front  of  neck,  white ;  rest  dear  yeUow.    Java. 

• 
Jnach.  Inamaia.    Id.  ib.  2. 

Small  scaly  plumes  on  the  forehead ;  all  above,  green, 
bordering  on  olive ;  ashy  wlutiih  underneath.  Java. 
Cin.  AffiiMM  o£  Dr.  Horsfield. 

After  all  these  distinctions,  we  must  still  separate 
from  the  great  genus  CerthiOf  the  C  Lunatd.  VieiL 
C.  Nw(B  HoUandiiB.  White.  New  South  Wales* 
C.  Australasiana.  VieiL  C.  Caruncuiata.  Vieil.  C. 
jiuriculata.  Vieil*  C.  Cocincinica.  Vieil.  C.  Spizcu 
Enl.  578.  Edw.  25.  C.  Seniculus.  Vieil.  C.  Oron 
cuUna.  Vieil.  C.  Goruck.  Vieil.  C.  CtBrulea.  Vieil. 
C.  Xanthotis.  Vieil.  C  Mettisofa.  Vieil.  All  which 
are  Philedons,  by  their  indented  bill,  and  their  pen-- 
ciliated  tongue. 

The  Humming-Birds.    (TVockUw L.) 

These  little  birds,  so  celebrated  for  the  metallic  bril- 
liancy of  their  plumage,  and,  especially  by  plates, 
which  form  on  their  throat  or  head^  scaly  feathers,  of 
a  peculiar  structure,  have  a  long  and  slender  beak, 
enclosing  a  tongue,  which  is  almost  as  much  elongated 
as  that  of  the  pies,  and  is  divided  into  two  threads. 
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which  the  bird  employs  to  suck  the  nectar  of  the 
flowers.  Nevertheless,  they  also  live  on  insects. 
Their  very  small  feet ;  their  wide  tail ;  their  wings 
excessively  long  and  narrow,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  shortening  of  the  quills ;  the  short  humerus ; 
the  sternum  without  slope,  constitute  a  system  of 
flight  like  that  of  the  martins.  Accordingly,  we  find 
the  humming-birds  balance  themselves  in  the  air  as 
well  as  some  flies.  Thus  they  hover  round  plants, 
or  flowery  shrubs,  and  they  fly  more  rapidly  in 
proportion  than  any  other  bird.  They  live  isolated, 
defend  their  nests  with  courage,  and  fight  bitterly 
amongst  themselves.  We  reserve  the  name  of 
Trochilus  to  those  which  have  the  bill  arched. 
Some  are  distinguished  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
intermediate  feathers  of  the  tail. 

We  shall  cite  but  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
handsome. 

The  Topaz  Htmrning-bird.    Troch.  Pella.  EnL  592. 

Moronne-purple ;  head  black ;  throat  of  the  most 
brilliant  topaz  yellow,  changing  into  green,  ena- 
melled with  black. 

Supercilious    Humming-bird,    (Trochilus   Super-- 
ciliosus.)    EnL  600,  Vidl.  I7, 18, 19. 

Brown  above,  with  a  gilded  gloss ;  over  each  eye,  a 
white  stripe  ;  quills  violet-brown ;  under  part,  rufous 
white.     Near  six  inches. 

Tr.  Leucurus.    EnL  600, 3. 

Green-gold  above;  beneath,  greyish-white;  crescent 
of  red  on  the  breast.    Surinam. 
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Tr.  SquaUdus.    Natt  Col.  120. 

Plumage  in  general  dtiU ;  two  bands  of  reddish  white 
on  the  flideg  of  the  head.     Brazil. 

Tr.  BroMiensia.    Lath.  Col.  120. 

Green-gold  above,  glossed  with  copper;  beneath, 
rufous-white.     Brazil. 

Others  have  the  lateral  quills  of  the  tail  very  much 
elongated. 

Long-tailed    Humming-bird,      (Trochilua    Forfica- 

tus.)    Edw.33.    Vieil.  30. 

Top  of  head,  blue ;  rest  of  plumage  splendid  green. 
About  7  inches. 

CT.  PolythmmO  Edw.  S4.    Vieil.  67. 

Top  of  head  and  nape,  black ;  body  yellowish-green 
aboye ;  bluish-green  underneath ;  edge  of  wing  white. 
Nine  and  a  half  inches. 

And  especially  the  magnificent    species  of   Peu, 
with  the  tail  of  shining  gold,  which  b  T,  Chrgsurus. 

Many  have  the  tail  moderately  furcated. 

(Tr.  Elegans,)    Vieil.  14. 

Oreen  above ;  a  spot  of  velyet-black  on  the  breast, 
extending  under  the  belly;  tail  forked.  St.  Do- 
mingo. 

The  greatest  number  have  it  round  or  square. 

VOL.  VII.  B  B 
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Tr.  Mango.     Eid.  680.     Vieil.  ^. 

Oolden-green  above;  throat,  chest,  and  belly,  velvet- 
black  ;  wings  violet-black.     Great  Antilles. 

TV.  Navius.    Dumont.  Col.  120. 

Throat  and  front  of  neck,  lively  red ;  body  above, 
scapulars,  and  wing-coverts,  green,  with  slight  metallic 
reflexions.     Brazil. 

Tr.  Gutturalis.     Enl.  67I. 

Upper  parts  and  tail,  deep  gilded-green ;  dash  of 
bright  emerald  green  on  throat.     Cayenne. 

Tr.  Taumautias.     Enl.  600. 

All  the  plumage  gold-green,  except  the  wing,  which 
is  violet  or  brown.     Brazil. 

Tr.  VMaceus.     Enl.  600. 

Head,  neck,  back,  breast  and  belly,  violet-purple ; 
wings  and  tail  gold-green.     Cayenne. 

Tr.  Cinereus.     Vieil.  5. 

Fine  glossy-green,  above ;  beneath,  ash-coloui^.  South 
America. 

7V.  Melanogaster.    Vieil.  75. 

Above  head,  and  top  of  throat,  brilliant  green,  wil 
metallic  reflexions ;  underneath  black,  feebly  purpled 
abdomen,  white.     Mexico. 

Tr.  Jugularis.  Sh.  Edw.  266.  Vieil.  4. 

Sides  of  head,  throat,  and  breast,  fine  red;  win^ 
fine  dark  green,  with  a  polished  gold  gloss.     Surint 
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Tr.  Holo^ericeus.     Sh.  Vieil.  6,  and  65. 

Golden-ppeen,  above ;  tail-coverts  and  rump,  brilliant 
blue ;  wings,  blue.     Mexico,  Ouiana. 

Tr.  Punctatus.     Sh.  Vieil.  8. 

Plumage  in  general  green-gold ;  throat,  neck,  and 
wing-coverts  marked  with  small  white  spots.     Mexica 

Tr.  Pectoralis.    Sh.  Vieil.  9,  and  70. 

Above,  obscure  green,  a  little  gilt;  tail«  violet; 
throat,  and  sides  of  neck,  brilliant  deep  green.  St 
Domingo. 

Tr.  Aundentus.     Sh.  VieiL  12. 

Top  of  head  and  neck,  back  and  rump,  obscure  gold- 
green;  chest,  black,  growing  brownish  under  the 
belly.     Porto  Rico. 

Tr.  Aurea-viridis.     Sh.  Vieil.  16. 

Colour,  entirely  green-gold,  except  quill-feathers, 
which  are  blackish,  and  tail  steel-blue.  West  Indian 
Islands. 

Tr.  Hirausttis.  Gm.   or  Brcmliensia.   Sh.   Vieil.  20. 

Top  of  head,  brown ;  neck,  back,  wing-coverts,  gold- 
green  ;  yellowish  red  beneath. 

Tr.AUms.    Vieil.  11. 

Breast  and  belly,  white«  and  sides  of  throat,  but 
brown  in  the  middle ;  above,  variable  gilded  green. 
Cayenne. 

Tr.  Viridis.     Vieil.' 15. 

Gold-green  above,  very  brilliant;  abdomen,  bright 
grey,  mixed  with  green.     Guiana. 

B  B    2 
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TV.  Margariiaceua.    Enl.  680.    Vieil.  16. 

Body  above,  green-gold ;  beneath,  pearly-grey.  St. 
Domingo. 

Tr,  Multicolor,   Gm.  or,  Harlequin  Humming  Bird 

of  Lath.    Viea.79. 

Head,  throat,  front  of  neck,  breast,  and  upper  wing- 
coverts,  green ;  a  broad  blue  band  between  the  eye 
and  nape ;  black  between  this  and  top  of  back ; 
belly,  carmine,  &c.* 

We  give  the  name  of  Orthorhyncus  to  those 
whose  bill  is  straight. 

Among  which  are  some  with  tufted  heads  ;  others 
have  tufts  or  feathers  prolonged  on  the  sides  of  the 
head. 


Created  Green  Humming  Bird.      {Tr.  Crietatue.) 
Edw  37.    Enl.  227.    Vieil.  47. 

Top  of  head  green ;  crest  blue,  upper  part  of  body 
dark  gilded  green;  under  parts  grey;  outer  tidl 
feathers  black ;  three  inches. 


*  There  have  also  been  described,— 
TrotMui  Ater.    Wied.  A.  y.  183. 
Trochibu  Pygmteut.    Spix.  t.  80.  f.  1. 
TroehUui  Breticattda.    Spix- 1  80.  f.  S. 
Trochilui  Fyigenu 
DroduUu  TkaUumuM. 
IVoekilui  3ieUmat¥9;  and 
TVodlilKf  Plaiifecmu  of  Mr.  SwuDfon,  lU  firom  Mexico. 
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Crested  Brown  Humming  Bird.       (Tr.  Pileatus. 

VieU.  63.) 

Like  the  last ;  but  the  crest  wholly  bright  glossy  blue ; 
more  elongated  and  pointed  than  it. 

OrthoT.  Stephanaides.     Less, 
and  0am.  Voy.  de  la  Coquelle,  PI.  31,  No.  2. 

Tuft,  golden-green,  with  two  longer  blue  feathers; 
above,  gold  green ;  below,  blue ;  abdomen,  pearl  grey. 
Brazil. 

Tufted-neck  Humming  Bird     Tr.  Omatue.    Enl. 

640.     Vieil.  49,. 60. 

Head  and  upper  parts  of  body,  green-gold ;  under- 
neath, gilded  greenish  brown ;  rufous  crest  on  head ; 
tuft  of  long  feathers  on  each  side  the  head.  Length 
about  three  inches. 

Tr.  Chalybeue.    Vieil. 
PI.  Col.  t.  66.  f.  1. 

Deep  green  plumes  on  sides  of  neck;  bronzed 
green  in  genial  above;  gilt  tail;  a  little  rounded. 
BrazU. 

Tr.  Petaaaphorue,    Pr. 
Max.  Col.  203. 

Large  tuft  of  violet  plumes  on  head ;  green  of  varied 
shades  all  over ;  tail  appareitfly  forked. 

Tr.  Scutatw.    Natter. 

Col.  299. 
Throat  and  face  golden-sapphire ;  black  velvety  band 
from  one  eye  to  the  other ;  body  above,  sides,  and 
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small  wing-coverts  gilded-green;  abdomen  and  tail- 
corvets  white.     Brazil. 


Tr.  Magnificus.    lU.  Col.  299- 

Tuft  of  orange-red  on  head ;  on  both  sides  of  neck 
unequal  plumes  white  as  snow,  terminated  by  a  small 
band  of  gold-green.     Brazil. 


Tr.  Mesolencos.    Tem- 
Col.  317. 

Forehead  bright  sapphire ;  a  long  white  band  seems 
to  divide  the  body  in  the  middle.     Brazil. 

Others  have  the  stalks  of  their  primaries  singularly 
widened. 

Tr.  BUophus.    Tem.    PL 
Col.  18,  3. 

Long  tail,  much  graduated ;  top  of  head,  bright  eme- 
rald ;  two  tufts  of  very  bright  gold  colour  above  the 
eyes.     Brazil. 

Broad^hafted  Humming  Bird.     (Tr.  Latipennia.) 
Enl.  672.     Vieil.  21. 

Olossy  green  above ;  beneath,  pale  ash ;  quills,  dusky ; 
the  three  outer  broad  in  the  shaft,  and  bent.* 

Among  those  which  have  no  ornaments,  we  may 
distinguish  the  species  with  forked  tail. 


*  TV.  Entipenmi.    SwainioD,  Zool.  HL  107. 
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Humming   Bird.      {Tr.  MeOivonu.) 
Enl.  640.     Edw.  35.    Vieil.  23,  24. 

Head,  throat,  and  neck,  blue,  glossed,  with  goldback ; 
scapulars,  and  tail-feathers,  green-gold.     Four  inches. 


Sapphire   Humming  Bird    {Tr,  Smaragdo-Saphy- 
rinus,)    Vieil.  36,  40. 

Body,  green-gold ;  throat,  rufous ;  lower  belly,  white. 
Four  inches. 


Bed-throated    Humming   Bird.       (TV.     Colubria.) 
Edw.  38.     Catesb.  65.     Vieil.  31, 32,  and  33. 

Oreeu-gold  above ;  grey  beneath;  throat,  ruby-colour. 
About  three  inches. 


Tobago  Humming  Bird,    (Tr.  Maugeanus.)    Vieil. 

37,38. 

Oilded-green   above;     brighter    underneath;    lower 
belly,  white.     About  three  inches. 


TV.  Ameihyetinus 
Om.    Enl.  672. 

Throat  and  front  of  neck,  brilliant  amethyst,  chang- 
ing into  purpled  brown.     Cayenne. 

Tr  Furcatus.    Vieil.  60. 

Crown  of  head,  blue ;  plumage  in  general,  green ;  tail- 
feathers,  stiff,  forming  a  fork. 
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Tr.  Lang^dar/U.    Viol. 
PL  Col.  t  66.  f.  1. 

Tail-feathers,  much  graduated,  and  finishing  in  a 
point;  brownish^een  above;  rose-coloured  demi- 
collar  on  the  chest.     Rio  Janeiro. 

TV.  Enicurus.    Vieil. 
PI.  Col.  66.  f.  3. 

Gbld-green  above ;  a  white  gorget  on  sides  of  neck 
and  top  of  breast ;  belly,  white.    Braail.* 

Among  these  there  are  some  whose  lateral  quills, 
very  mach  prolonged,  axe  widened  at  the  end* 


Racket-taUed  Humming  Bird.        (Tr.    Plaiurui.) 

Vieil.  62. 

Oreen-gold,  above;  throat,  emerald  green;  wings 
and  tail,  brown;  shafts,  very  broad,  and  rufous- 
white.    Two  and  a  half  inches. 

Finally,  we  must  remark,  in  consequence  of  its 
extreme  smallness. 


7^  smaUe9t  qfihe  HumnningMrds.     (ThxA.   Mini- 
mu8.)   Enl.  276.  1  Edw.  105.    Vieil.  64. 

Of  a  grey  violet,  and  as  large  as  a  bee. 
And  one  other,  on  the  contrary,  because  its  size 
exceeds  that  of  the  rest  of  the  genus. 

*  Ofihor.  Cora.  Less,  and  Osni. 
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Tr.Gigas.   VieiL 
Oal.  180. 

which  is  nearly  as  large  as  our  Martin. 

Other  species,  with  the  tail  square,  slightly  in- 
dented, are, 

TV.  Mo8chUu8.    L. 
Enl.  227. 

Small  feathers  of  bill  and  head,  in  one,  light  ruby ; 
in  another,  purple;  plumage,  above,  black,  with 
green  reflexions.    Cayenne  and  Brazil 

Tr.  Carbunculue. 
VieiL  64. 

Throat,  fore-part  of  neck,  and  breast,  eolbiur  of  deep 
carbuncle.  Cayenne.  A  variety  of  the  last,  according 
to  M.  VieiL 

Tr.Owrisria.  £nL227. 

Coppery  green-gold ;  part  of  back,  breast,  and  belly 
fine  deep  blue. 

TV.  MeUUugtu.    L. 
Enl.  640. 

Front,  and  upper  parts  of  body,  green-gold,  chang- 
ing into  brown,  according  to  the  light.    Porto  Rico. 

TV.  RubinetM.    Om. 
Enl.  276.    Vieil.27. 

Part  of  throat,  very  lively  red;  green-gold  above. 
Cayenne. 
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Tr.  Auriiua.    SL 
Viea.  26. 

Bright-gold-green  above;    white  underneath.     Cay- 
enne. 

Tr.  Collaris.    VieiL 
61  and  62. 

Head,   rich  variable  green,  and  gold ;  riiby-ooloured 
ruff  round  the  neck.     Nootka  Sound. 

TV.  Superbus,    Sh. 
Longiraatria.    Vieil.  59.     Col.  299. 

Crown  of  head,    sky-blue ;    throat,  brilliant  scarlet, 
with  full  feathers ;  rest,  gold-green,  paler  beneath. 
S.  America. 

Tr.  MeUioarus.    EnL  640. 

Head   and  under  neck,   deep  blue;    neck,   above, 
green-gold,  crossed  by  a  milk-white  bar.     Cayenne. 

TV.  Leucogcuier.    Om. 
VieQ.  43. 

Crown  of  head,  green-brown,  with  golden  reflexions ; 
white,  underneath,  especially  on  belly.     Cayenne. 

TV.  MactUaiua.    Vieil.  44. 

Crown  of  head,    brown-gilt;   plumage,   in  general, 
green,  above ;  a  white  spot  on  lower  part  of  breast 
enlarging  on  belly. 
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TV.  Saiphyrinua.    Sb. 
Viea.  35,  57. 

Above,    brilliant    gold-green;     front    of   neck  and 
breast,  rich  sapphire,  with  violet  reflexions. 

TV.  Squamosus,    Tem. 
Col.  203. 

Feathers  oa  throat  and  neck  black,   in  the  middle, 
and  white  on  the  edges  and  end.    Brazil. 

Tr.  AlhicoUis.    Id.    Col.  203. 

Throat,   part  of  front,  neck,   middle  of  belly,  and 
lower  tail-coverts,  snow-white.     Brazil. 

Among  the  Hoopoes   (Upupa.     Lin,)  we  place 
at  first,* 

The  Craves.     (FREGiLLus.t     Cuv.) 

Whose  nostrils  are  covered  by  feathers  directed  for- 
wards, which  has  occasioned  them  to  be  miited,  by 
many  authors,  with  the  crows,  to  which,  in  manners, 
they  present  some  resemblance  ;  their  bill  is  a  little 
longer  than  the  head. 

*  There  have  also  been  described, — 
Orikar.  AmazUia,    Less,  and  Gam.  Voj.  de  la  Coq.  91* 
CoHbri  Criipiu,    Spix.  t.  81.  f.  1. 
CoSbri  LewxtpygUM,    Spix.  t.  81.  f.  J. 
Colibri  Albogularis,     Spix.  t.  82.  f.  I. 
Colibri  HeUoi.    Spix.  t.  88.  f.  2. 

f  M.  Vieillot  has  changed  this  name  into  CoaACiAS,  which  in  linBciw 
s  applied  to  the  Rollers. 
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M.  VaiU.  thinks  that  Up.  Fusoa,  6m.,  or  Papuepmsj 
Lath.  £nl.  638,  is  the  female  of  Enl.  639.  Upupa 
Faradiseea,  Seb.  I.  pi.  30,  is  the  Muscicapa  Paradisic 
with  the  bill  badly  drawn.  Up.  Aurantia^  Seb.  I.  46, 
is,  according  to  all  appearance,  a  Cassique.  U.  Mexi-- 
cana,  Seba  I.  4f5,  is  not  from  Mexico,  as  Seba  states, 
in  applying  to  it  a  passage  from  Nieremberg,  lib.  10, 
in  which  a  duck  only  is  spoken  of. 

I  doubt  whether  we  ought  not  to  place  here  ProniCT'op* 
Ccsruleusy  Shaw;  Prom.  bleu.  Vieil. ;  Upupa  Indi- 
CGy  Lath. ;  or  whether  we  ought  not  to  put  it  near  Up. 
Erythorhynchoa. 

The  Epimachi.     (Epimachus.*     Cuv.) 

Have,  with  the  bill  of  the  hoopoes  and  promerops, 
scaly  feathers,  which  cover  the  nostrils,  as  in  the  birds 
of  Paradise.  They  come  from^  the  same  country, 
and  are  equally  brilliant  in  their  plumage.  The 
feathers  of  the  flanks  are  also  more  or  less  prolonged 
in  the  males. 

The  Epimachus,  with  frizzled  ornaments.     ( Upupa 
Magna.  Gm.      Up.  Superba.  Lath.) 

Black ;  wedged-tail  three  times  longer  than  the  body; 
feathers  of  the  flanks  elongated,  reined,  frizzled,  bril- 
liant at  the  edge,  and  of  a  polished-steel  blue,  which 
also  shines  upon  the  head  and  belly. 

I  know  not  whether  we  ought  to  place  here,  or  near 

to  Meraps,  the 

• 

*  The  name  in  Greek  of  a  beautiful  bird  of  India,  of  an  indetennined 
species. 
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Prcmerar.    VaiU.  8  and  9. 

Lustrous-black  above,  with  a  cast  of  sombre-green ; 
beneath,  brownish  black.    Africa. 

Promerupe.     VaiU.  11  and  12. 
Wings  and  tail,  bay-red ;  tuft,  black.    East-Indies. 

Prom.  Siffleur,  VaiU.  10. 

Above,  clear  brown,  shaded  with  olive ; .  white  below. 
Africa. 

These  beautiful  birds  of  New  Guinea,  rare  in  the 
cabinets,  are  there  often  found  deprived  of  their  legs, 
which  prevents  the  possibility  of  determining  their 
place. 

Ep.  Albus.  Paradmea 
Alba.  Blumenb.  Abb.  96.  VaiU.  Ois  de  Par. 
pi.  16.  and  I7.  and  better  Praner.  I7.  VieU. 
pi.  13.  and  better  Gal.  185. 

Placed  for  a  long  time  with  the  birds  of  Paradise,  on 
account  of  its  long  fascet  of  white  feathers  on  the 
flanks,  the  elongated  plumes  of  which  have  six 
threads  on  every  side.  Its  body  is  commonly  of 
a  violet-black,  with  a  border  of  emerald-green  to  the 
feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  the  breast ;  but  there 
appears  to  exist  some  varieties  altogether  white.  The 
primary  quiUs  of  the  wings  are  short,  and  much  less 
in  number  than  in  other  birds. 
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The  EpinuickM  PromeJiL     EpmachM  Magn^iciu. 

Cuv.  VieiL  Prom.  16. 

Of  a  velvet-black,  tail  moderate,  and  a  Uttle  ibrked ; 
head  and  chest,  shining  with  the  most  beautiful- 
polished-steel  Uue ;  the  feathers  of  the  flanks  are 
elongated,  slender,  and  black. 

Epimachus  Regius. 
Less,  and, Gam*.  Voy.  de  Duperrey.  pL  28. 
PtUaris  Paradisceus.     Swainson. 

Of  a  purple  black ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and 
top  of  chest  of  a  brilliant  green ;  the  feathers  of  the 
flanks  are  rounded,  edged  with  green.* 

•  CeriMa  Antaretiea^lGwmoL  Ann.  Sci.  Nat  1SS6. 
^   Beaktnd  feet  black;  throat  ttriegated,  yellow  and  femig^neout ;  head 
and  bod^  entirely  reddiah-brown;  femigineoui  under  tbe  wing*. 


-rj  r/'/i'tyj. 
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SUPPLEMENT  ON  THE  TENUIROSTRES. 


To  tbe  geoMul  chiifaeters  of  this  f«iiiny»  aa  describe  in 
tbe  text,  we  have  oothing  to  add.  The  first  genus  is  Sitta, 
which  we  have  ehoaen  to  translate  by  our  English  name  of 
Nuthatch,  which,  however,  is  much  more  extensively 
a^fdied  by  Dr,  Latham.  The  habits  of  this  geaus  resemble 
those  of  the  woodpeckers^  the  creepers,  and  titmice;  and 
many  names  have  beea  imposed  upon  them  in  consequence  of. 
this  analogy,  which)  however,  convey  only  a  partial  idea  of 
their  peculiarities.  Their  relations  with  the  woodpecker  and 
titmouse,  consist  in  their  striking  the  bark  cyf  trees  with  their 
bill,  and  climbing  along  the  trunk  like  the  former,  and  they 
have  much  of  tbe  air  and  countenance  of  the  latter ;  but  they 
differ  fiom  the  woodpeckw  in  the  form  of  the  feet,  tongue, 
and  tail,  and  from  the  titmouse  in  the  bill  They  also  pos- 
sess, in  their  manner  of  dimlmig  on  the  trunks  and  thick 
branches  of  trees,  some  analogy  with  the  birds  to  which  usage 
has  consecrated  the  name  of  creepet s ;  but  they  differ  again 
fjami  these  in  the  conformation  of  the  bill  and  tail-  It  is 
certain  that  all  the  species  whose  mode  of  life  is  known,  nestle 
in  the  h<41ows  of  trees,  and  have  at  least  one  brood  annually. 

Many  bh*ds  have  been  dassed  in  this  genus,  whose  right  to 
that  distinction  is  more  than  doubtful.  Some  of  them  have 
the  lower  maodibk  a  little  turned  up. 

Tbe  Comimis  Nuthatch  is  rather  sedentary  in  the  coun- 
tries which  it  inhabits ;  it  approaches  inhabited  phuoes  in  the 
winter,  and  sometimes  shews  itself  in  orchards  and  gardens. 
But  the  voods  are  its  habitual  dwdling,  and  the  trunk  af 
tbe  tree  whleb  furnished  ita  cradle  uaially  constitutes  its 
place  of  nocturnal  retirement.    Here  ako  is  its  Httla  maga* 

vol..  vu,  c  c 
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zine,  where  it  hoards  its  provisioDs  for  the  winter ;  for  this 
bird  is  provident  against  the  want  which  is  consequent  on 
the  rigour  of  that  season.  It  is  observed  in  autumn  to  be 
always  busy  in  making  its  provision  of  nuts  and  different 
grains,  such  as  hempseed,  be.  It  is  not  by  breaking  them, 
like  the  small  granivorous  birds,  that  the  nuthatch  extracts 
their  substance.  It  pierces  them  with  powerful  strokes  of 
the  bill,  after  having  fixed  them  firmly  in  some  cleft  or 
hollow.  Its  mode  of  perching  is  peculiar  to  itself ;  for  it 
has  been  remarked  that  it  often  suspends  itself  by  the  feet, 
or  reposes  itself  on  the  side,  and  never  in  the  manner  of 
other  birds.  The  nuthatch  runs  up  and  down  trees  in  all 
directions,  to  chase  the  insects,  on  which  it  also  feeds  when 
grain  is  deficient.  It  runs  up  and  down  with  equal  facility^ 
differing  in  this  respect  from  the  woodpecker,  which  rarely 
descends,  and  never  except  in  an  oblique  line. 

The  character  of  this  bird  is  very  solitary.  Its  flight  is 
gentle,  and  its  motions  are  neat  and  graceful.  Its  ordinary 
cry  is  ft,  tif  ti,  ti,  H^  H,  which  it  repeats,  with  increased  pre- 
cipitation, in  climbing  about  the  trees.  Besides  this  cry, 
and  the  noise  which  it  makes  in  striking  the  bark,  it  pro- 
duces a  very  singular  sound  in  putting  its  bill  into  a  cleft,  or 
rubbing  it  against  dry  and  hollow  branches.  This  noise  is 
so  loud,  that  it  may  be  heard  at  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance. In  spring  the  male  has  a  sort  of  song,  like  guirity 
guiricy  which  it  frequently  repeats.  He  and  the  female 
labour  conjointly  in  the  arrangement  of  the  nest,  which  they 
fix  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  and  often  in  a  hollow  which  has 
been  abandoned  by  the  woodpecker.  They  will  even  make  a 
hollow  themselves  in  the  tree  with  their  bills,  if  the  wood  be 
worm-eaten.  If  the  external  aperture  be  too  large,  they 
contract  it  with  unctuous  earth.  From  this  drcumslanoe 
thev  have  received  in  French  the  somewhat  ludicrous  deoo- 
mination  of  tarchepotSj  (tarehis,  yellow  day,)  and  also  that 
of  piO'fnafon.    In  England  they  are  known  by  sudi  names 
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as  nui-Jobberj  wwd-crackeff  twit^  nut^crackery  blue  wood-' 
pecker y  loggerhead^  andjadnrd. 

The  female  lays  five,  six,  or  seven  eggs,  of  a  dirty  white, 
pointed  with  reddish,  and  deposits  them  on  the  dust  of  wood 
and  moss.  She  evinces  so  much  attachment  in  incubation, 
that  she  will  suffer  herself  to  be  taken,  rather  than  abandon 
^®  ^gg^  ^  thrusting  a  stick  into  the  hole,  she  will  hiss 
like  the  titmouse.  It  is  even  said  that  she  never  quits  the 
eggs  to  look  for  food,  subsisting  only  on  what  is  brought  her 
by  the  male,  who,  however,  is  singularly  attentive  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty.  The  little  ones  come  out  in  May ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  can  do  without  the  assistance  of  the 
parents,  all  the  family  separate,  and  each  lives  alone  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  These  birds  rarely  have  two  broods. 
Though  of  a  solitary  character,  and  shunning  the  society  of 
its  consimilars,  the  nuthatch  appears  to  take  some  pleasure 
in  the  company  of  birds  of  other  species,  for  it  is  sometimes 
seen  to  associate  with  titmice  and  creepers. 

The  nuthatch  inhabits  the  woods  of  this  country  through* 
out  the  year,  but  especially  in  the  southern  parts.  It  is 
scarce  in  France,  though  found  pretty  far  north  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  in  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and 
even  in  Kamtschatka  and  Siberia. 

Belon  describes  a  variety  under  the  name  of  eitia  minora 
which  is  altogether  like  this  bird,  but  smaller  and  more 
noisy.  It  is  seldom  seen  but  with  its  female,  is  very  quarrel- 
some,  and  fights  bitterly.  Dr.  Latham  thinks  it  a  young 
bird  of  the  oommcHi  sort. 

The  SUta  PuHOa  is  a  bird  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, and  also  found  in  Jamaica.  It  is  a  lively,  alert  bird, 
and  difficult  to  approach.  It  is  fond  of  the  company  of  the 
sklit  woodpecker,  with  whom  it  is  often  found  in  the  pine 
forests.  Latham  also  notices  a  variety  found  at  Hudson^s 
Bay,  though  perhaps  it  is  a  different  species.    The  natives 

c  c  3 
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give  it  an  unutterable  name,  which  in  their  language  signifies 
the  voracity  of  this  bird  for  berries,  which  it  eats  to  excess, 
and  also  its  pugnadous  propensities,  which  it  exercises  with 
great  effect  on  all  small  birds  who  come  to  dispute  its 
favourite  nourishment.  It  makes  its  nest  in  the  oziers,  and 
emigrates  during  winter. 

Tfhe  X2N0PS  have  great  aflniity  with  the  last ;  but  of  their 
habits  nothing  of  the  least  interest  is  known.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Akabates  and  Sykallaxis*  We  insert  a  figure 
of  the  Ofenops  anabaMdes  of  Temminck,  as  illustrative  at 
this  genus  and  its  subdivisions. 

TheCaBEPERS,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  text,  have  been  divided 
into  several  sub-genera  by  our  author.  The  first,  or  true 
Creepers,  has  but  few  species. 

The  European  Creeper  is  a  little  bird,  found  in  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  very  common  in  Eng- 
land.  It  is  to  be  met  with  as  far  as  Siberia,  and  the  north 
of  Asia.  Catesby  has  seen  it  in  Carolina,  and  M.  VieiUot  in 
another  part  of  North  America.  It  is  continually  occujned 
in  climbing  along  trees,  in  search  of  insects,  and  their  larvie, 
which  constitute  its  principal  food.  It  is  often  seen  to  pass 
from  one  tree  to  another,  and  its  voice  consists  in  a  feeUe, 
but  sharp  cry.  It  remains  during  night  in  the  hollows  of 
the  same  trees,  and  makes  its  nest  there,  composed  of  fine 
plants  and  moss,  connected  with  spiders'*  web.  The  female 
lays  five,  six,  seven,  and  sometimes  nine  eggs,  which  are 
white,  with  small  red  spots,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of 
Lewin,  though  other  writers  describe  them  as  ashen  with 
points  of  a  deeper  colour. 

The  CertfUa  Majors  of  Brisson,  is  only  a  variety  of  the 
common  creeper,  distinguished  by  superior  size.  Its  plun- 
age  and  habits  are  similar.  Scopoli  has  described  a  bird 
found  in  Camiola,  which  he  regards  as  another  variety,  or 
merely  a  difference  of  sex.      But  the  great  difference  of 
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ookurt »  as  Dr*  Ladmm  obsinrves  in  his  synopsUi  would  lead 
UM  to  oDDsider  it  a  distincft  species. 

The  PicucDLi  are  small  birds  of  this  f«mil]r>  all  of  the 
New  CoDtiiieDt.  They  aU  alike  inhalnt  the  forests,  and  climb 
against  trees,  leaning  on  their  tail.  They  live  on  worms, 
which  they  extract  from  the  bark ;  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
hcdlowB  of  trees ;  do  not  walk  on  the  grannd,  and  tiiey  fly  in 
the  manner  of  the  creepers  and  woodpeckers.  They  remain 
single  or  in  pairs,  and  nerar  in  families;  begin  to  climb 
againat  the  trees,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  do 
not  draw  the  worms  from  the  bark  with  their  tongue  like 
the  woodpeckers,  but  intnxiuce  then-  bill  to  seixe  them.  If 
the  worms  and  insects  are  too  much  concealed,  they  tap  with 
their  bills  against  the  trees  like  the  woodpeckers-  They 
also  sometimes  use  them  as  a  lever  to  raise  the  btf  k. 

Of  TicHODSOHA  there  is  bnt  one  species  in  Europe,  the 
Carthia  Mwraria  of  linnseas.  Tins  inhabits  divers  coun- 
tries, but  is  not  fouod  in  England :  nor  would  it  appear  to 
be  a  native  of  Sweden,  as  LinnaBiis  does  not  class  it  among 
the  birds  of  that  country.  It  is  seen  on  the  range  of  tb^ 
Caucasus,  and  is  supposed  wkh  aome  reason  to  be  ako  a 
native  of  ddna.  Its  usaal  haunts  are  peaked  and  rugged 
locks,  and  the  wails  of  ruined  towers,  and  such  like  ancient 
atmetuns.  It  does  not  dimb  on  trees  like  the  common 
creeper,  and  dkooses  for  its  nestling  place  the  defts  and 
crmoes  of  solitary  rocks.  It  voyages  ahme^  and  retires 
antdiwards  about  antumn  to  paas  the  whiter.  Its  disposi- 
tion is  gay,  and  its  voice  agreedile.  Of  the  habits  pf  the 
other  apedes,  nothing  is  known. 

Of  the  aubdiviakm  NsfiCTABUOA,  those  birds  called  Ofriiv 
fluiTS  are  many  of  them  iound  in  South  America.  Th^ 
live  on  inseda,  io  which  some  ^  ihem  nnite  the  sweet  and 
viscous  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  which  they  es^traot  by  mli^ 
xng  their  blls  into  the  defts  0r  finnires  in  tiie  stdks,  from 
which  a  siipend)nndanne  of  this  sacdiarine  liquid  trickles. 
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Some  of  these  birds  live  in  flocks,  with  their  oongenerB,  and 
with  various  other  little  birdB ;  others  remain  in  pairs,  but 
none  of  them  climb.  The  Creoles  of  Cayenne  oonfound  them 
with  the  humming-birds,  because,  like  them,  they  flutter 
round  flowers,  to  catch  with  their  bills  the  insects  there 
concealed.  They  make  their  nests,  at  least  the  species  whose 
mode  of  life  is  known,  with  great  art,  suspending  it  by  the 
base  to  the  extremity  of  a  weak  and  mobile  branch,  with  its 
aperture  turned  towards  the  ground.  This  construction  and 
position  places  the  brood  and  the  mother  in  a  state  of  shelter 
from  spiders,  lizards,  and  other  enemies.  Four  eggs  is  the 
usual  number  laid,  and  this  is  repeated  many  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Of  the  habits  of  Biceum  and  Meli- 
THBEFTUs,  nothing  is  known. 

Belonging  to  the  latter  genus  is  the  bird  here  figured  under 
the  name  of  Byron'^s  creeper,  which  was  brought  by  Captain 
Lord  Byron  to  England  from  the  South  Sea,  and  is  in  the 
British  Museum  under  M.  Temminck^s  generic  name  of 
Drepanis,  the  Melithreptus  of  Vieillot.  It  is  yellowish-red, 
except  the  quills,  which  are  deep  chocolate;  the  edges  of 
the  outer  wing-feathers  are  edged  with  white. 

The  SouiMANOAS,  (Cinktris,)  are  so  called  from  the 
name  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  to  a  bird  of 
their  country,  and  the  word  in  their  language  signifies  sugar^ 
eater,  Montbeillard  has  generalized  it  for  all  these  birda. 
Linnaeus,  Latham,  and  other  naturalists,  have  classed  them 
in  the  division  of  creepers  (certMa)^  with  which,  in  fact, 
they  have  no  relation,  except  in  the  curvature  of  the  bill ; 
and  even  this,  in  most  of  them,  diflSers,  by  having  the  two 
mandibles  toothed  like  a  saw  on  their  edges ;  but  the  den- 
telations  are  so  fine  that  they  cannot  be  perceived  bat  by  the 
aid  of  a  convex  lens.  They  correspond  so  closely  that  they 
catch  in  each  other. 

The  term  creepers  cannot,  with  any  sort  of  propriety, 
be  applied  to  these  birds,  for  they  do  not  dimb ;  and  their 
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habits  and  manners  are  altogether  opposite  to  those  of  the 
true  creepers. 

They  have  also  been  confounded  with  the  humming-birds, 
by  travellers,  and  even  by  naturalists.  But  they  have  attri- 
butes which  are  foreign  to  the  latter.  They  have  twelve 
quills  in  the  tail,  and  the  bill  is  slender,  and  forms  a  more 
acute  angle  than  in  the  humming-birds.  They  are  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  length  and  nakedness  of  their  tarsi,  the 
confomiation  of  their  toes,  claws,  and  wings.  Besides,  it  is 
now  an  ascertained  fact,  that  the  entire  tribe  of  the  humming- 
birds is  confined  to  Ammca^  It  therefore  appears,  that  all 
the  African  and  Asiatic  birds,  to  which  that  name  was  given, 
belong  to  the  family  of  the  souimangas,  which  supply  the 
place  of  the  others  in  the  old  continent.  Like  the  humming- 
birds, they  are  adorned  with  the  richest  and  most  brilliant 
colours.  The  males  have  been  particularly  decked  in  this 
way  by  the  lavish  hand  of  nature.  This,  however,  is  only  the 
case  during  the  season  of  love.  At  all  other  times  they 
resemble  the  females  so  closely,  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  the  mere  guidance  of  the  plumage. 

The  souimangas  moult  rqplarly  twice  a  year,  and  change 
colours  at  each  moulting.  But  this  change  occurs  in  the 
males  only.  The  females  preserve  constantly  the  same  tints 
in  all  seasons,  when  they  are  once  clothed  with  the  colours  of 
perfect  age.  Hiis  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  the  case 
with  the  humming-birds,  at  least  not  invariably,  though  M. 
Levaillant  has  expressed  a  oHitrary  opinion.  It  would  rather 
seem,  that  when  these  latter  have  attained  their  complete 
perfection  in  this  way,  it  remains  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

It  is  only  when  the  souimangas  are  thus  decorated  with 
their  brij^test  plumage,  that  they  employ  themselves  in  the 
construction  of  their  nests,  and  the  education  of  the  young. 
After  which,  they  resume  their  winter  plumage,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  that  which  characterizes  them  during  the 
rainy  season,  the  only  winter  of  the  sunny  climates  of  the 
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tropics,  lliis  they  preserve  until  t{ie  reapproadi  of  tfie 
season  of  reproduction,  when  they  moult  a  second  tiffte,  atid 
resume  their  brilliant  colours.  During  both  noultings,  how- 
Bter,  Ihey  are  found  more  or  less  variegated  with  the  colonic 
peculiar  to  themselves,  according  as  they  are  more  of  less 
advanced  in  eadi  moulting.  Fkom  this  change  of  colour, 
twicfe  a  yeair,  from  the  validation  during  the  tijro  moultings, 
from  the  difiefence  of  the  sexes,  and  the  young,  it  has  hap- 
pened that  many  more  species  have  been  described  than  in 
reality  existed.  For  a  prdper  determination  they  should  be 
studied  in  their  living  state,  as  M.  Levaillant  has  studted 
tJiem,  ihough  unfortunately  but  a  small  mnnber  has  come 
under  the  inspection  of  that  eminent  naturalist.  It  is,  there- 
fore, motie  than  probaible,  thaet  many  wfll  be  found  in  our 
additions  to  the  text,  which  are  merely  nominal. 

The  ck)uimang8s  live  en  insects,  to  which  they  add  the 
'mellifennis  juice  of  flowers.  This  has  been  dmied  by  some 
natdralists,  who  have  declared  that  they  could  not  do  so,  as 
their  tongue  is  unfitted  for  the  purpose :  an  assertion  which 
only  proves  that  such  natundiBts  never  behdd  the  tongue 
in  question.  It  is  conformed  exactly  like  tiiitt  of  tiie  hum- 
ming-birds, who  live  precnsely  in  die  same  manner.  ^  The 
parietes  of  this  tongue,^  says  M.  LevaiSlint,  **  ttte  of  a 
mibtftidnce  which  is  corneous,  «nd  hoHowed  into  n 
gutter,  forming  a  sort  of  proboscis,  the  extremity  bf 
which  is  provided  "with  many  nervous  threads,  which,  by 
their  nature,  constitute  the  first  seat  m  tssste.  Tiiese 
threads  serve  not  tmly  to  taste  the  fiquot,  but  aho,  as  a 
kind  of  sieve,  to  prevent  grosser  materials  fnom  pasiSng  along 
with  tiie  saccharine  juice  through  the  tube  of  t)Ke  tongue, 
whidi  they  would  thus  obstruct.  The  hinder  part  of  Afe 
tongue,  which  'corresponds  to  the  oesophagus,  is  lumidied 
witSi  two  ehmgationB,  whidi,  passing  on  <each  side  df  the 
larynx,  proceed  b^nd  the  head  to  impfamt  themselves  in  the 
Tot^tead,  and  seifve,  as  with  the  woodpeckers^  to  push  the 
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loDguemitcf  the  biH» aooofdiBg  to  tiieikgfe«K<of  chpth  of 
irineh  the  liiffd  hat  need  to  irttB]l^  for  Ifae  pBpOK  «f  ifediiig 
llB  Aiomiteimtii^iiii 

The  soumai^gn  haTe  a  eltterf id  aoiig»  and  fomem  lanch 
vivackj*  They  4gc  fcnd  tif  Ihe  agcJBty  rf  thm  ocnrigiiliitt. 
They  aH  csonstmet  sfiBt^  aod  mne  of  them  in  die  hoUows  of 
tuees.     They  are  kiiown«t  the  Gape  by  Ihe  namecf  U9»> 

Oneof  theM  fCSmngHiB  Zotmius)  laakes  iti  ant  db  treca, 
hetweeo  the  braachei  of  idikh  it  fixe6  it  faonzontany.  its 
Arm  ii  hfflnhyhqfeal  and  boncaTe,  inditis  ooaipoied  ahooit 
endrtlyof  the  down  of  plants.  TbefonafehysfiTeoraiz 
agge^butitia  not  uainualfor  hcrtobe  dirmi  fipom  the  neat 
by  a  aort  tif  ipiier,  as  large  as  herself^  whiohaudta  <iie  blood 
<tftbeyoang. 

As  for  the  vait  of  this  tribe,  the»e  it  aotHag  to  be  aaid  «f 
them,  except  in  the  way  ef  desoeqitaoa,  from  ^aidch  our  piaa 
p^shideetii. 

Hie Sgvm^  die  lorvgJjiUmi  mmimmign  is  from  M.  TSea^ 
wiiMJk*a ^uttt*^.  Forthe  specific  ohanobera  vfe  Teftr  to  the 
aaUe.    It  is  the /^tt-^miftifi  «f  Java. 

Passing  the  AaACHKonrBEBs,  laspeotxng  wbidi  there  me 
no  details  of  interest,  we  proceed  to  the  Hummtiw-  ansaa^ 

neie  are  gttioaUy  natives  of  the  hottest  parts  of  South 
Atteriea,  and  aioftdy  txjafined  betweoi  the  tnypka.  Such  as 
naoo^e  from  ihnoa,  only  aqjoona  in  dK  taapemte  oodcb 
4faa»ig  sonmiarw  They  fidlow  the  «an«*4BdvaniaBg  aad 
TTfiriBg  Witu  asBtk  (Ji  V0O  themes  wtiini  are  ifwran  m  Manm 
Amerioa,  one  ^poMtmles  into  Canada,«nd  the  othtir  to  die 
Ner^ii^eit,  as  tir  Ml*"  tS"  n.  liBH^v^biamit  has  beea  met  fay 
Maekeoaie.  Those  «f  ISoadi  Amerioa  do  not  fnrooeed  ao  far 
from  the  tropics.  M.  D^Aeara  teBs  us  thsft  they  do  net  pass 
13S*s.lat.  tmi  many  <f  4iemaveeedeDtary  at  Baesos  Ayves. 

It 'seems  <ceft«ndiat  none  itfllbeMbirdB  arc  found  in  ny 
partdTidieOld  Oontineiit,  nor  yet  in  Austrakma,  or  myncBia, 
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Nature  has  ocmfiBed  to  America  this  one  of  her  chefdTdeuprei* 
She  has  been  unusually  prodigal  of  her  favours  to  this  little 
race.  The  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  and  the  d^gance  of 
their  forms,  are  but  ill  conveyed  by  description.  Hie  Indians, 
struck  with  the  fire  and  splaidour  of  dieir  hues,  which  shine 
with  the  united  radiance  of  gems  and  gold,  have  given  them  the 
expressive  name  of  hairs  of  the  sun.  These  colours  have  the 
property  of  presenting  a  variety  of  different  shades,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  light.  They  all  employ  the  same 
materials  in  the  construction  of  their  nests ;  most  of  tbeok 
place  it  in  similar  situations,  and  the  eggs  are  never  more 
than  two  in  number:  the  male  and  female  woric  at  the  nest,  and 
partake  the  labour  of  incubation.  The  nest  is  composed  of 
various  sorts  of  cotton,  or  of  a  silken  down,  collected  firom 
flowers :  its  texture  is  so  strong  and  close,  that  it  has  the  ecu* 
sistence  of  a  soft  and  thick  skin ;  it  is  usuaUy  placed  on  a 
branch,  or  attached  to  a  single  twig. 

Their  flight  is  continuous,  humming,  and  so  n^nd,  that  the 
motion  of  the  wings  is  imperceptible ;  when  the  Inrd  hovers 
in  the  air,  it  appears  completely  immovable ;  it  is  observed 
to  rest  some  instants  before  a  flower,  and  then  dart  like  an 
arrow  to  another,  plunging  its  tongue  ii^  the  bosom  of  all 
which  it  visits. 

These  birds  never  walk,  or  place  themselves  on  the  ground. 
They  pass  the  night,  and  the  heat  of  the  day,  perched  on  a 
branch,  and  often  on  a  thick  one.  In  genaral,  their  cries  are 
never  heard,  but  when  they  quit  one  plant,  .or  tree  in  flower^ 
to  seek  another.  Their  cry  resembles  the  syllables  te-rey  more 
or  less  strong  and  sharp.  They  are  solitary ;  and  a  sio^e 
one  on  a  tree  is  never  approached  by  the  others ;  still  they 
will  sometimes  assemble,  hovering  about  in  great  number^ 
and  crossing  each  other  with  excessive  rapidity,  above  plants 
and  flowering  shrubs.  Hey  fight  desperately,  but  disappear 
before  one  can  discover  the  result  of  the  combat  They  do  not 
exhibit  l&%  courage  in  attacking  other  birds  which  approach 
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thdr  nest:  sametimeB  they  will  evea  attack  them  without 
motive,  put  them  to  flight,  and  even  pursue  them ;  larger 
lards,  are  thus  frequently  obliged  to  give  way. 

The  descriptioii  given  of  the  tongue  of  the  souimangas, 
will  serve  for  the  humming-birds^  Naturalists  are  at  variance 
en  the  pdnt  whether  the  humming-fairds  feed  on  insects  as 
wdl  as  the  juice  of  flowers.  Don  Felix  d^Azara  suspectsthat 
they  have  other  means  of  nourishment  besides  the  latter ;  he 
tells  us,  that  in  the  environs  of  the  river  Plata,  where  some 
of  them  remain  all  the  year  round,  and  where  there  are  neither 
woods  nor  flowers  during  winter,  he  has  seen  them  in  that 
season  visit  ^idera*  webs,  and  he  thinks  it  probable  that 
they  feed  on  those  insects.  He  adds,  in  support  of  this  bus* 
pidon,  the  authority  of  M.  Fr.  Isidore  de  Chierni,  a  gentle- 
man worthy  of  the  highest  credit,  who  had  reared  many  of 
them,  and  who  informed  him  that  they  actually  do  eat 
spiders.  But  M.  Badier,  who  observed  these  birds  in  Ouadft- 
loupe,  denies  that  they  live  at  all  on  the  juice  of  flowers;  he 
assures  us  that  they  use  their  tongue  only  to  catch  the  little 
insects  in  the  calix  of  flowers;  and  that  sudi  as  he  attempted 
to  rear  with  sjrrup,  invariably  d^enerated  and  died.  He 
adds,  that  on  opening  them  he  found  the  sugar  cryrtallised 
in  the  intestines,  and  that  a  part  of  their  intestines  had  lost 
its  flexibility  and  become  hardened  and  brittle.  Of  all  those 
persons  who  have  studied  these  birds  in  their  native  country, 
there  are  but  two,  as  above-mentioned,  who  make  them  feed 
on  insects  at  all,  and  M.  Badier  alone  excludes  the  juice  of 
flowers.  H.  Yieillot  has  also  observed  them  in  a  living  state, 
and  he  grants  the  possibility  of  their  drawing  up  very  small 
insects,  whidi  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  calices  of  flowers, 
and  also  the  dust  of  the  stamina;  but  though  he  has  kiOed 
many  of  them  immediatdy  after  eating,  he  was  unable  to  find 
any  insect  in  the  cesophagus,  or  in  the  stomach,  or  any 
remains  of  such ;  which  causes  him  to  believe  that  the  juice  of 
flowers  constitutes  their  food ;  he  also  believes,  in  spite  of 
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whatM.  Badierlia&  said,  that  this  may  beieidaoedby  sjmp  or 
nehed  sugar.  M.  Mondddierfaaspreservalaoiiieaf  tfaeaeUtds 
from  five  to  six  months,  by  feeduig  themcaaTery  fineBiixtare 
made  with  faiacuxt,  Spanirfi  wine,  mod  sugar,  the  substance 
of  idnch  they  tooik  by  passing  their  tongue  orer  it.  Haaey 
would  4Kem  prrfenUe  tothis  aliment.  Dr.  Tisthwm  cites 
afact,  which,  though  verysingular,TC8tsan  tfae  beataaduiity, 
that  humming-hnrds  have  not  only  been  faniught  alire  to  tUs 
country,  but  a  female  taken  on  the  nest  has  hatdied  her  eggs 
in  oBptinty.— ^*  A  young  man,  a  few  days  bcCare  his  depar«> 
tore  from  Jamaiea,  surprised  a  female  hunmnng-biid,  which 
was  hatching ;  hating  cau|^t  it,  aad  desiring  to  poacuve  the 
aest  without  injuring  it,  he  out  the  hnmch  on  vhidi  it  w«s, 
and  carried  dK  whole  on  board  ship.  The  hiid  bBcameaui- 
iiciently  tame  to  suffer  herself  to  be  fed  withiumqr  ind  walar 
daring  the  passage,  and  hatched  two  young  ones.  The 
mother,  howev^er,  did  not  long  sanive,  but  die  young  ones 
were  brought  to  England,  and  contiBued  fer  some  time  in 
possession  of  Lady  Hamond.  The  kte  Sir  H.  Snglcfidd 
and  Hans  Sloane  Stanley,  Esq.  both  witnesses  of  die  feet, 
infermed  the  idootor,  diat  these  litde  creatures  readily  took 
iKmq^  from  the  lips  of  Lady  H.  with  their  biils  ;  oneofthem 
^did  not  lire  long,  bat  the<idMr  surrived  at  least  two  months 
sdfcer  dieir  arriraL* 

The  doctor  also  infeims  us,  that  Oeneinl  Danies  pieserved 
sevendruby  hnDuringjbudsalive,  for  several  months,  by  feed- 
kig  dKm  on  honey,  or  syrups,  or  n  ndxtuse-of  raw  aiigar  and 
wafter,  wliieh  he  potinthe  bottom  of  the  cslfix  of  attificid 
■wwen,  made  in  the  Eorm  of  «  pipe,  smd  wbose  ooloan  and 
jnvmgement  approxfanated  to  nature  «B  nearly  as  possiUe. 

In  few,  aoDording  to  AL  d'Axara,  Don  Piedio  de  Mela, 
goKremor  of  Panguay,  poeserrfid  one  of  tiwse  birds,  tskai 
aikilt,  for  fenr  months.  This  bhd  was  so  familiar  that  it 
knew  its  master  exoeediBgly  well,  would  bestow  canessesupsn 
Um,  and  hover  about  him  to  demand  feod.    Then  Aon 
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Helo  would  take  a  rase  of  very  clear  sjrup,  and  indnie  it  so 
that  the  bird  could  dip  its  tongue  into  it  He  would  also  oocar- 
rioaallj  give  it  flowers.  With  these  precautions,  the  bird 
lived  as  well  aa  in  the  fields,  and  only  perished  thnnigh  the 
negligence  d  a  domestic. 

These  facts  seem  very  clearly  to  establish,  that  the  nectar  of 
flowers,  which  may  be  replaced  by  honey,  sjrrup,  or  sugar  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  is  a  fit  nutriment  for  tliese  birds,  notwithstandU 
ing  the  contrary  opinicm  of  M.  Badier. 

It  would  be  useless  to  repeat  all  the  little  manrds  which 
imaginaticm  has  added  to  the  natural  history  of  dw  humming 
birds,  sudi  as  their  metamorphoses,  lethargy  during  the  bad 
season,  death,  and  resuscitation  widi  the  flowers ;  and  this, 
too,  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  season  without  flowers.  AU 
diese  fictions  have  been  rejected  by  naturalists  of  good  sense. 

These  birds  are  not  distrustful,  and  suflier  themselves  to  be 
approached  within  five  or  m  paces,  and  sometimes  nearer :  so 
that  a  person  placing  himself  in  a  flowery  bank  may  catdi 
them  with  a  wand,  covered  with  a  gluey  gum^  in  his  hand.  It 
is  sufficient  to  touch  them  when  they  are  humming  before  a 
flower ;  but  it  requires  a  correct  eye,  as  they  are  in  perpetual 
motion.  This  mode  ci  catching  them  is  attended  with  the 
inconvenience  of  injuring  their  phimage ;  tfaerefere  glue 
should  be  avoided,  as  the  only  object  of  porsoing  them  is  for 
iStnAr  plumage.  They  may  be  killed  by  shooting  small  peaa 
with  a  pop-gun,  whidi  requires  very  great  address.  They 
may  also  be  brought  down  by  inundating  diem  with  water 
from  a  syringe,  or  by  using  sand  instead  cf  shot  in  a  piatid. 
Even  an  explosion  from  the  powder  alone,  taking  aim  very 
near,  will  be  suflident  to  make  them  fall*  A  net  of  green 
gauze,  such  as  is  sometimes  used  for  butterflies,  may  be 
employed,  and  is  sure  to  preserve  their  rich  plumage;  but  it 
requires  great  patience,  and  can  only  be  used  on  plants  and 
dwarf  shrubs. 


^^^ 


*l 
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times  in  an  old  tree,  as  a  willow,  &c.;  and  sometimes  it 
places  it  on  the  ground  amid  the  roots.  It  is  pretended  that 
it  invests  it  with  potters*  clay,  and  also  with  the  most  infec- 
tious substances,  which  produce  a  disagreeable  exhalation 
from  the  young  birds.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  more 
than  doubtful ;  for  the  bird,  in  general,  is  known  to  make  its 
nest  of  dried  leaves  and  moss,  without  any  fetid  materials. 
It  lays  from  four  to  seven  eggs,  ashen  grey»  of  an  elongated 
form,  and  a  little  more  bulky  than  those  of  the  blackbird.  It 
has  various  cries,  but  no  song. 

In  a  state  of  liberty  the  hoopoe  feeds  on  terrestrial  insects, 
worms,  berries,  and  vegetable  substances.  In  captivity  it 
is  nourished  with  raw  meat,  in  long  cuts.  It  grows  vary 
fat  in  autumn,  and  its  flesh  is  in  great  request  in  Italy, 
in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  in  various  districts  of 
France. 

The  hoopoe,  taken  young  or  old,  soon  grows  familiar,  and 
will  accommodate  itself  to  various  kinds  of  food  which  it 
would  not  take  when  free.  It  must  never  be  kept  in  a  cage, 
but  suffered  to  run  freely  through  gardens  and  houses.  Like 
all  insectivorous  birds,  it  drinks  little. 

Of  the  Prombbops  and  Epimachi  we  are  unable  to  add 
any  thing  to  the  specific  descriptions  of  the  text  and  table. 
The  Epimachi  are  classed  with  the  Promerops  by  most  natu- 
ralists. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  last  family  of  the  Passeres,  resuming 
the  text  of  M.  Cuvier. 
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The  second  and  smaller  division  of  the  Passerea 
comprehends  those  in  which  the  external  too,  almost 
as  long  as  the  middle,  is  imited  theretd  da  &r  as  the 
last  articulation ;  we  make  but  one  group  of  them. 


The  Syni>actyli, 

Long  since  divided  into  five  gena:a»  which  we 
preserve. 

The  BeE'Eaters,  (Merops,) 

With  elongated  bill,  triangular  at  base,  slightly 
airched,  and  tevminating  in  a  sharp  point.  Their 
sternum  has  behind  on  each  side  a  double  slope. 
Their  long  and  pointed  wings  and  short  feet  cause 
them  to  fly  like  the  swallows.  They  pursue  insects 
in  large  bodies,  especially  bees,  wasps,  &a,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  they  are  not  stung  by  them. 

There  is  one  species  eommmi  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  but  rare  in  our  latitudes. 

The  Common  BeC'Eater.    (Merops  Apiaster.)    EnL 
938,  Naum.     163.  Vaill.     Guep.  1  and  2. 

A  fine  bird  with  a  yellow  back  ;  forehead  and  belly 
blue;  the  throat  yellow,  surrounded  with  black; 
which  builds  in  hollows;  it  digs  in  banks  four  or 
five  feet  deep.    The  young  continue  there  a  long 
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tihie  with  their  parents,  which  gave  rise,  among  the 
ancients,  to  the  idea  that  the  young  took  care  of 
their  parents  in  their  old  age. 

The  two  middle  quills  of  the  tail  are  a  little 
elongated,  the  first  indication  of  a  considerably 
greater  prolongation  in  the  majority  of  the  iforeign 
species. 

Indian Bee^EaterXMerops  Viridis).  Enl.  740. Vaill. 4. 

€hreen-goId  above ;  beneath  green ;  throat  blue ;  band 
of  black  on  mde  of  head.  Nearly  nine  inches.  Ben- 
gal. ApiasteSf  BengalensiSy  TorqucUuSy  and  Merops 
Egyptius  are  varieties  of  this. 

Variegated  Bee-Eater  (Me.  Omatus.)    Lath. 

Back  and  wings  green,  varied  red  and  yellow; 
head  varied  red,  black,  blue,  and  yellow ;  tail  blue ; 
outer  feathers  red.  Two  middle  tail-feathers  longest. 
New  Holland. 

Superb  Bee-Eater  (Me.  Superbus.)    Nat  mis.  18. 

Plumage  generally  red;  forehead,  eye,  throat,  and 
rump  blue.  Middle  tail-feathers  longest.  Nine 
inches. 

Cheenut  Bee-Eater  (Me.  Senegaleneis.    Enl.  314, 
et  Badius,  252.)    Vaill.  12, 13. 

Upper  part  of  head,  neck,  and  scapulars  chesnut; 
brown  stripe  on  side  of  head ;  body  blue  green. 
Eleven  inches.     Isle  of  France. 

Supercilious  Bee-Eater    (Me.  Superciliosue.)    259. 

Vaill.  19. 

Body  and  wings  dull  green  above ;  throat  yellowish ; 
below  chesnut ;  eye  in  a  black  patch,  with  a  greenish 
white  band  over  and  under  it.  About  11  inches. 
Madagascar. 

VOL.   VII.  n   D 
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The  M.  Savignii  of  Vaill.  6,  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  Jf.  Stiperciliosu8.  M.  Levaillant  speaks 
of  three  distinct  varieties,  proper  respectively  to 
Persia  and  Egypt,  to  Senegal,  and  to  Malimba  and 
Madagascar. 

Cuvier's  Bee-eater.    M.  Cut>ieri.  Vaitt.  9,  and  Swain- 
son'*s  Illustrations  76,  under  the  name  of  Sawgny. 

Bar  across  the  eyes,  and  rump  black ;  throat  white ; 
forehead  and  sides  of  head  with  a  white  band ;  reddish 
green  on  the  back ;  bright  green  beneath. 

LamarcVs  Beefeater.  Jf.  Ftrtdw,  Gm.   M.  Lamarck. 

Vaill.  10. 

Oreen-gold  above,  inclining  to  blue ;  tail-ooverts  green 
below ;  throat  blue. 

Many  species,  nevertheless,  have  the  tail  nearly 
squared. 

Philippine  Bee-eater.    (Me.  Philipinus.)    £nl.  S'J. 

Dull-green,  above ;  rump  and  tail,  blue-green ;  stripe 
of  black  on  side  of  head ;  beneath,  pale-green.  Nine 
inches.     Philippine  Islands. 

Cayenne  Bee-eater.     {Me.  Cayanensis.  454.) 

Light  brownish-green ;  qiulk  and  tail,  rufous. 
N.B.  This  bird  does  not  belong  to  Cayenne. 

Redrwinged  Bee-eater.    (Me.  Erythropterue.)     318. 

Dull-green,  above ;  pale  rufous-chesnut,  beneath. 
Sen^al. 
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MalimUc  Bee-eater.  {Me.  Malimbicus,)  Shaw.  Or 
Bicolor.  Daud.  Ann.  du  Mus.  I.  62.  Vaill.  5. 
VieiU.    Gal.  186. 

Head  and  neck^  date  colour ;  body,  wings,  and  tail, 
vinaceous;  dark  streak  through  the  eyes.  Ten  inches. 
Malimba. 

Red4kroated   Bee-eater.      M.    Gularis.    Nat 

Mis.  337. 

Velvet-black,  throat ;  blood-red,  forehead ;  rump, 
scapulars,  and  two  middle  tail-feathers,  edged  with 
blue.    Sierra  Leone. 

The  Ruffed  Bee-eater.    {M.  Amictua.)    Col.  310. 

Top  of  the  head,  green ;  blue  and  pink,  throat ;  and 
fore-part  of  breast  covered  with  large,  loose,  deep-red 
feathers.    Sumatra. 

The  M.  Daudin.  Vaill.  14,  seems  allied  to  the 
Philippine  Bee-eater. 

Caramandel  Bee-eater.  (M.  Caromandue.)  Lath. 
Sonnerat^s  Second  Voy.  or  G.  Cytrin.    Vaill.  11. 

Head  and  neck,  yellow ;  beneath,  greenish-yellow ; 
black  streak  through  the  eye. 

Varied  Bee-eater.    M.  QuivUicohr.    Vaill.  15. 

Throat,  orange-yellow,  with  a  blackish-green  collar ; 
scapulars,   and  upper   wing-coverts,  green;    rump, 

D  D  2 
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bhie ;  quillft  df  tsiil,  blue ;  above,  gfeenish ;.  under- 
neath,  breast,   and  belly,   yeUowiab^green.     From. 
Ceylon. 

Red-winged  Bee-eater.     M.   Minutue.     Vafll.  17- 

Above  and  middle  tail-feathers,  green ;  quxQs,  brick- 
dust  color,  tipped  with  black. 

IjeechenatMe  Bee-e^jer.  (Jf .  LeeehenauU.)  VaiU.  18. 
Very  like  M.  Qutnlicofor,  but  with  a  black  band« 

BuUocVb  Beefier.    (Jf.  BuMoek.)    Vaill.  20. 

Feathers,  diorter  and  more  silky  than  in  the  other 
species ;  yellowish-green,  above ;  bluish  on  the  head ; 
middle  wing-£eatfaers  tipped  black ;  red  round  patch 
on  throat ;  breast  and  belly,  yellow ;  vent,  blue. 

Sometimes  the  tail  is  a  little  forked,  but  that 
again  depends  often  on  the  state  in  which  they  are 
killed 

SwaUaw-iailed  Bee-eater.    (AT.  Taiw.)    VaiU.  8. 

Ydlowish  shining  green,  above ;  black  band  through 
the  eyes ;  black  patch  on  throat ;  collar  and  rump, 
blue.     South  Africa  and  Egypt. 


Pirik  Bee-eater.    (M.  Uriea.)     Swatnson.    IlL  a 
Glossy  oUve-green,  above;   and  beneath  crown  and 
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nedL^  chamut;   ckb  and  throit,  ni^tur  oolouNd ; 
band,  black.    Java.* 

The  Me.  Congener.  Aldr.  I.  876.  is  not  authen- 
ticated. .The  Cq^^  Gm.  is  Upapa  Promerops.  The 
BrcuiUenm  of  Seba,  is  probably  a  Troupiale.  The 
M.  ManackuSf  CorniculaiuSf  and  Gyanops  are  thrushes. 
M.  Phrygius  OincinnatM^  OucukttuSf  Oyanops,  garulus^ 
Fascicidatus  Garunculaius  of  Latham,  appear  to  me  to 
be  Philedons,  and  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  most  of 
them  are  so.  The  M.  CinereM  is  a  Soui-Manga  with 
^.loug  tail. 

We  should  place  near  the  bee«eaters  certain  birds 
with  a  long  tail  and  metallic  plumage,  placed  hitherto 
among  the  promerops,  but  of  which  the  two  external 
toes  are  united  nearly  as  much  as  in  the  bee-eaters. 

Bed  Billed  Ptameraps.  Promerops  MoqueuTf  Upupa 
EfythroTynchoSf  Lath.  The  young  with  a  black  bill. 

Black  with  a  red  gloss  in  some  lights ;  white  qpot 
on  inner  web  of  first  six  quills.     Abyssinia. 

Ifamaquois  Ptomerops.    Prom.  NamaquoiSf  Vaill. 


*  To  the  abore  may  be  added^— 

Mtrept  JtHMmieui.  Honf.  Lin.  Thuu.  Xm.  M.  Mehmnu,  Vfg. 
aod  Horif.  if.  OmnM$^  M.  CemOeiemit^  M.  AO^ram^  andlf  Cibyfo- 
o^Mm  of  Latham,  with  other  fir^un  the  Oeoeral  Hbtory  whioh;are  oiofe 
doubtfiiL  Also,  Guepkrgru  rote;  O,  Somm;  O.  Adumih^^  ^*  JSUi^r- 
Sorgtf  from  Le  VaOlant 
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Falcin.  QfonomelaSf  Vieill.  Bill  thinner  and  more 
curved  than  in  the  last ;  tail  not  so  long  or  so  much 
cimeiformed.  Shining  black  with  bluish  reflexions, 
and  the  white  spots  on  the  tail. 

The  bee-eaters  appear  to  be  wanting  in  America, 
where  their  place  appears  to  be  in  some  measure 
supplied  by 

The  MoTMOTs.    (Prionites,  Illiger.) 

Which  have  similar  feet  and  gait,  but  differ  by  a 
stronger  bill,  the  edges  of  which  are  serrated 
in  both  mandibles,  and  by  a  bearded  tongue  like  a 
feather,  after  the  manner  of  that  of  the  toucans. 
They  are  handsome  birds,  about  the  size  of  the  pie, 
with  the  plumage  of  the  head  loose  like  the  jay's ;  a 
long  wedged  tail,  the  two  middle  quills  of  which  are 
barbed  in  the  adult,  for  a  small  space,  not  far  from 
the  end,  which  gives  their  tail  a  very  peculiar  form. 
They  fly  badly,  live  in  solitude,  nestle  in  holes,  feed 
on  insects,  and  even  pursue  small  birds. 

BraMian  Motmot.  (Ramphastos  Mamota.)  Om. 
EdI.  370.  P.  BraMiensis.  lU.  Vaill.  Ois.  de  Par. 
pi.  37  and  38. 

Qreen  above;  quills,  blue;  reddish-^reen  beneath; 
black  dot  on  chest ;  spot  of  velvet  black  on  the 
head,  with  green  before  it,  and  blue  behind.  Siie 
of  a  magpie.    South  America. 


i 
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Ited^headed  Matmai.    (Matmoi  Dambeg.)  VaiU.  loc. 
dt  pi.  39,  and  Vieill.  pi.  190. 

Like  the  last,  but  the  head  is  red;    and  it  has  but 
ten  caudal  feathers,  of  which  the  other  has  twelve. 

Pr.  MarcUt  Spix.  9* 

Head,  green ;  cheeks,  and  spot  on  chest,  bkck ;  quills 
bluish-chesnut 

The  Tuire  of  Paraguay  of  Azara,  No.  52,  is  at  least 
nearly  allied  to  these. 

The  Kingfishers.     (Alcedo  L.) 

Have  shorter  feet  than  the  bee-eaters,  and  the  bill 
much  longer.  It  is  straight,  angular,  and  pointed. 
The  tongue  and  tail  are  very  short.  They  live  on 
small  fish,  which  they  catch  by  precipitating  them- 
selves into  the  water  firom  the  top  of  some  branches, 
where  they  remain  perched  to  watch  their  prey. 
Their  stomach  is  a  membranous  sack.  They  nestle 
like  the  bee-eaters  in  holes  on  the  rivers'  banks. 
They  are  found  in  both  continents. 


The  European  Species  (Alcedo  bpida.)  Enl.  77. 

As  large  as  a  sparrow ;  is  greenish  above,  waved 
with  black ;  a  broad  band  of  the  finest  aquamarine 
blucy  predominates  along  the  back;  the  under 
part,  and  a  band  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  are 
reddish. 
The  foreign  species,  like  our  own,  have  almost  all 
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a^lbose  plumnge,  varied  with  diffofentsiuides. of  bl^^ 
and  green. 

Th|^  n^ay  be  di3tingi^shed  according  tp;  their 
bills,  which,  are  sometimes  simpler  stiai^t  and 
pointed,  as  in  the  common  species. 

Great  African  Kingfisher ,  4^cedo  Afra,  Sh.  Mawima. 

Lath.  EdI  $79. 

Deap  lead-colour ;  femigineous  beneath,  oorered  with 
small  white  spots ;  crest  on  head  and  neck ;  size  of  a 
crow.    Africa. 

Belted  Kingfieher.    {Al  Akyan^  716  and  593,  and 

Wilson'^s  Amer.  Ill/) 

Bluish-aah,  above;  white  beneath  (  collar  and  spots 
^l^it^i^ ;  cre9te(L  Size  pC  a  «blm^Ut)|rd.  .  Npjffh  A^BOftz 
rica.   .  ^ 

The  Ispida  Carolinemis  of  Briss.  and  Jaculott  Cine- 
reus  of  Klein. 

Cinereiis  Kingfisher.    (Ah  Torquata.)    984. 

Blui8h-48h,  above ;  chesnut  underneath ;  collar  and 
spots,  white.    Size  of  a  magpie.    Mexico. 

Black   and    White  Kingfisher.      (Al.  Rudis.)    63 

and,  71.6, 

Black  and  white  above ;  white  beneath.  Eleven 
indies.    Asia  and  Africa. 


*    i    • 


Rufous  and   Green,  ^ini^her$  on  S^tted^  K.   qf 
Shaw.    (41  Bicohf.  .  £02.) 

Green  above,  with  a  few  white  spots;  under  part 
gilded  rufous.    Eight  incb^-    Cayenne. 


k 
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WhU»  and*  Of  em  EingfMker.  (M.  Americana.  891.) 

Dark  green  above,  marked  with  white ;  beneath,  white 
Seven  inches.    Cayenne. 

Indian  KingfiO^.    JL  Bengqlenns.    Ed.  II. 

Blue^gteen  above;  rufous  beneHth ;  he^  striped  blue 
and  rufous.     Four  and  a  half  inches. 

There  is  a  smaller  variety  without  the  rufous  on  the 

aides  of  the  head. 

Blue-headed     Kingfisher.       (AU  deruieoeephaJa.J 

Enl.356. 

Back  and  wings  blue ;  throat  white ;  beneath  rufous. 
Four  and  a  half  inches.    India  and  Madagascar. 

Greeted  Kkigfieh^r.    Ah  Cri^tota.    76$. 


r      ♦ 


Bright  blue  above ;  scapulars  violet ;  beneath  pale- 
xufbus;  stripe  on  neck,  blue.  Five  inches.  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Purple  Kingfieher.    Ah  Purpurea,    fJB.  3. 

Bi^,  rump,  and.  tail,  golden  rufous ;  back  and  wing- 
QDTerts,  blue  Uack ;  underneath,  rufous  white.  Near 
seven  inches.    India.    ' 

Rufeue  Kingfisher.    Al.  Madagaecariensie.     778.  1. 


RufiOi^s  above ;  beneath  ^hite,  and-  aHghtly  rufous. 
Five  inches.  Madagascar.  Much  allied  to  the 
last 

SupercUiaua  Kingfieher.    Al  SupereUiosa.    ^B6. 

Qfeea  alfove ;  throat  orange  j  l^y  wjiitisli ;  stripe 
over  the  eye,  orange.    Five  inches.    Cay^^ui^. 
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GTOf-fnmied  Kkngfisher.    A.  dnermfrons.    Yieill. 

Gal.  187. 

Blue  above ;  wing-ooyerts  and  scapulars  black ;  throat 
and  belly  whitish ;  upper  mandible  yellow,  with  red 
and  black  spots ;  fordiead  grey.    Malimba. 

BiTu  Kingfisher.  A.  Biru.  Horsf.  Java.  Gol.  239. 
Pale  azure;  quills,  brown  within,  beneath  white. 
Java. 

Hatf-coUared  Kifigfisher.    A.  SemitorqwUa.    Swain- 
son  111.  154. 

Bluish-green ;  beneath,  buff;  black  bars  on  the  head, 
and  collar,  and  on  the  breast    Africa. 

Asiatic  Kingfisher,    A.  AsiaHoa.    lb.  50. 

Shining-blue,  above ;  beneath,  rufous ;  head,  black, 
transversely  banded  with  blue.     India. 

And    sometimes   they  have  the    lower   mandible 
swelled  out. 

Cape  Kingfisher.    AL  Capensis.    599. 

Blue  green  above,  inclining  to  ash;  underneath, 
fulvous;  chin  white.  Fourteen  inches.  South  Africa, 
and  probably  India  and  China. 

Black^€apped  Kingfisher.    AL  AtricapiUa.  673. 

Head  and  neck,  above,  black ;  upper  parts  deep  blue ; 
throat  and  belly  white  and  rufous.  Ten  inches. 
China. 

Smyrna  Kingfisher.     AL  Smymensis.  232,  and  894. 

Chesnut;  throat  white.  Eight  and  a  half  inches. 
Smyrna. 


A 
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Varieties  of  thia  fleem  to  be  found  in  Java  and 
India. 

This  is  one  of  the  two  species  distinguished  by 
Aristotle. 

TematCy  Kkigfiaher.    Al.  Dea.  116. 

Head,  glossy  blue ;  back  brown,  margined  with  blue ; 
underneath,  rose  white.  Thirteen  and  a  quarter  inches. 
Island  of  Temate. 
M.  Vigors  makes  this  thetypeof  his  genus  Tany- 

SIPTERA. 

Greefi-headed  Kingfisher.    Al  Chhrocephala.    783. 

Head,  green ;  back,  dusky  black ;  beneath,  white. 
Nine  inches.  The  Molucca  Islands.  Probably  allied 
to  the  collared  species. 

Coromandel  Kingfisher.    AL  Caramanda.  Sonn.  218. 

Reddish  lilac  above ;  throat  and  beneath,  white  and 
rufous ;  white  spot  on  rump.  Size  of  a  blackbird. 
Goromandd  Coast. 

White-headed  Kingfisher.      AL  Leucoeephala  JafM- 

nica.    Sh.  ^S^. 

MHiite  above ;  head,  streaked  with  black ;  wings  and 
tail,  greenish  blue.    Twelve  inches.    Java. 

Senegal  Kingfisher.   AL  Senegalensis.   £94  and  356. 

Back,  blue ;  head,  grey ;  black  mark  before  the  eye. 
Nine  inches.    Senegal. 

Crab-eating  Kingfisher.  AL  CUnerophaga.  Sh.  334. 
Blue-green  above ;  black  patch  on  wings ;  pestocular 
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streak,  Mack ;-  Holvous-yallDw  beneatiL  Twelve 
inches.    Seaegal. 

Black-biUed  Kingfisher.    AL  MelanorywAa.    Tern. 

Col.  991. 

Bill  large  and  black;  head  and  under  parts,  buff 
wared ;  wings,  rump  and  tail,  green.    Gelebesi. 

Varied  Kingfisher.    A.  Omnicolor.    T.  Col.  135. 

Bill  and  feet,  red.;  back  and  belly,  deep  blue ;  quiUs, 
green ;  coverts  and  head,  black ;  neck,  waved  black 
and  deep  blue ;  throat,  waved  red  and  black.    Java. 

Double^ed  Kingfisher.     A.  Diops.    Id.  CoL  212. 

Above,  ultramarine,  with  the  vent  and  collar  of  same; 
a  white  patch  between  the  nostril  and  eye ;  and  under 
parts,  white.    Amboina,  Celebes,  &c. 

Stubbed  Kingfisher.    Dacdo  Concreta.    Id.  Col.  346. 

Short  aqd  thick ;  feathers  of  the  head  rather  elongated ; 
bill  yellow,  except  the  upper  part  of  the  upp^  man- 
dible ;  the  whole  bird  varied  with  deep  and  light  blue, 
ofange,  green,  and  white.    Sumatnu 

Daceh  CinnanumiTms.    Swain.  SI.  67. 

Blue-green ;  beneath,  dn^uunon.    New  Zealand. 

It  is  of  this  division  tliat  Dr.  Leach  has  formed  his 
genus  Dacelo. 

,N.B,  JjX:  ^veral  of  the  figures,  in  iiie ,  Planches 
ErUimunSeSi  the  bill  is  not  sufficiently  swollen. 

There  are,  however,  some  in  New  Holland  and  in 
the  neighbouring  countries,  with  the  mandible 
crooked  at  the  end.     In  many  of  them  tl^^  plumage, 
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being  greyish,  dnd  hoC  smooth,  shores  that  they  do 
not  frequent  the  waters.  They  live  on  insects,  and 
have  been  called  in  French  Maa1in»<ihm9ev^s. 

Great  Brawn  Kingfisher.   Ah  Fueca.  Gih.  Gigakteaj 

Sh.  Enl.  63S. 

OliTe  brown  above;  pale  blue  green  underneath. 
Eighteen  inches  being  the  largest  qpecies.  New 
Ouinea. 

LUtte  Kingfisher.    Col.  277.   Dae.  Pukhetta.  Horsf. 

Tem. 

Bill  deep  red ;  back  and  tail  barred  blue  and  black ; 
crown  of  head  blue,  with  whitisk  spoto ;  throat  white ; 
belly  orange ;  fix>nt,  back  and  sides  of  the  head  dirty 
red;  quills  black,  spotted  with  white.  Java  and 
Sumatra. 

Bh»e^e9/Md  Kingfishers    D.  Cyanotis.    Ool.  363. 

Bill  red ;  feathers  of  bead  and  neck  brown ;  top  of 
head  and  tail  orange ;  through  the  ^es,  and  round 
the  head  and  coverts,  deep  blue;  undemeadi  white. 
Java. 

2>.  Gaudichaud.    Quoy  and  Oaim.    PI.  25. 

Deep  black  on  the  head  and  shoulders ;  white  patch 
on  throat,  extending  to  sides  of  neck,  and  fbrming  a 
collar;  back,  rump,  and  upper  wing-coverts  bright 
blue.     New  Holland.* 

*  Other  spedes  hate  been  owntioiiady  as — 

Aieedo  MekmopUra.  Honf.  A.  Coliarii^  A,  Sacra,  and  A.  MaaMa. 
Lath.  AbOy  the  Gariscy  Bbck-winged,  Don,  Black-bscked,  Ljbisn, 
Nubian^  Fenrqgineoui,  Rofc-cheeked,  Blue-erarted,  and  the  Trinidad  Kliif- 
fiihen,  bj  the  lamei  and  A.  Feneraia^A  Tata,  and  A,  OMaca,  by  Gmelin. 
Theie  wem  to  be  more  doubtful— il.  JBgypHa,  A,  Nova  (Mm*,  A.  Flam' 
cmihA.CmnAaa,saikdA.Ci^fa$mtiitd  OmeUn^il.  AmaxomOjVkd  A.8mi- 
menrit  of  Latham,  and  A»  Lenekoiyneha  of  Seba. 
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The  Cetx.    Lacepede. 

Are  kingfishers,  with  the  common  bill,  but  are 
destitute  of  the  internal  toe.  There  are  two  species 
in  the  Indies. 

Three4aed  Kingfisher.  Al.  Tridactyla.  Pal.  and  6m. 

Azure  bliie  above;  yellowish  white  underneath. 
Four  inches.    Java. 

M.  Temminck  connects  this  with  the  purple  King- 
fisher, notwithstanding  the  difference  in  the  toes.  If 
he  is  correct  the  number  of  toes  must  vary. 

Assure  KingJUher.    Al.  Trihrachys.    Sh.  Nat  Mis. 

PL  681. 

Fine  deep  blue  above ;  buff  undemeaih ;  streaks  buff 
and  white.    Sev^i  inches.    New  Holland. 

MenvnHng   Kingfisher.      Ah.  MenmHng.     Hon. 

Col.  239. 

Light-blue  above,  speckled  with  white  on  the  head ; 
beneath  white,  with  a  blue  collar ;  tips  of  wings  and 
tail  black.    Java. 

The  Todies.     (Todeus.  Lin.) 

Are  small  American  birds,  very  like  the  Kingfishers 
in  general  form,  and  which  also  have  the  feet  and 
bill  elongated;  but  the  latter  is  flattened  horizon- 
tally, and  obtuse  at  its  extremity.  The  tarsi  are  more 
elevated,  and  the  tail  less  short.  They  live  on  flies, 
and  nestle  on  the  groimd. 

Green  Tody.  TodtM  Ft rtd^.  Enl.  686.  yieill.GaL124. 
Beautiful  green  above;  yellowish-white  beneath; 
throat  spot  red.  Four  inches.  Jamaica  and  he 
Continent 
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The  T.  Cerulmu  appears  to  be  a  Kingfisher.     Ed. 

The  Todus  fUscus^  T.  JerrugineouSf  T.  pkmbeus, 
T.  sylmoj  T.  cmereus^  and  T.  variiu,  have  also  been 
named. 

The  following  species  have  been  improperly  re- 
ferred to  this  genus: — Todits  RegiuSy  Enl.  289; 
ParadkcBUSf  ib.  234 ;  Leueocephaltis^  Pallas,  and  the 
two  Flalyrhinci  of  Desmarest,  which  are  Tadus  Ros- 
tratas  and  NanOus  of  Shaw,  or  the  7b.  Plaiyrhfnchos 
and  Macrorhynchos  of  Ghn.  Vieillot  gives  the  first. 
Gal.  126. 

We  shall  terminate  the  history  of  this  order  by 
the  most  extraordinary  of  its  genera,  which  have  not 
so  much  resemblance  to  the  other  SyndactyU  as  they 
have  to  one  another,  and  which  might  very  well 
make  a  particular  fiunily.     These  are 

The  HORNBILLS.      (BUCEROS,  L.) 

Large  birds  of  Africa  and  the  Indies,  which  their 
enormous  denticulated  bill,  surmounted  by  promi- 
nences sometimes  as  great  as  itself,  or  at  least 
strongly  swelled  out  above,  renders  so  remarkable,\ 
and  connects  with  the  toucans ;  while  their  port  and 
habits  approximate  them  to  the  ravens,  and  their 
feet  are  those  of  Merops  and  Alcedo.  The  form  of 
the  excrescences  of  the  bill  varies  with  age.  The 
interior  is  usually  cellular.  The  tongue  is  small,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  throat.  They  take  all  kinds  of 
food,  hunt  mice,  small  birds,  and  reptiles,  and  do 
not  disdain  carcasses. 
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HoRNBtiLS  with  protuberance  on  the  bill. 

Rhinoceros  HornbiU.  (Buc.  Rhinoceros.)  Eid.  934 
Vaill.  Cal.  1  and  2.  B.  Jfrtcanus,  Vail.  pi.  17)  may 
probably  be  a  variety  of  age.  B.  Niger j  according  to 
M.  Tittiimiftsk,  is  the  same,  budly  pktserved. 

Black ;  dirty  white,  beneath ;  protuberance  on  the  bill 
as  large  as  bill  itself,  and  turning  upwards.  Bird, 
three  feet  iki  upwards  long,  front  tip  of  biU  to  end 
of  t^. 

Unicom  Hombitt.    (B.  Monoceroa.)    Sh.  Enl.  87a 

VailL  9, 10,  11,  and  IS. 

Black,  glossed  with  green  and  purple;  three  outer 
quills  of  wi^gs  and  tail  white ;  the  prominence  on 
the  bill  prolonged  into  a  kind  of  bom; 

GretU^bUled  HorfOiB.  (B.  Caseidia/.)  teOL  C6L  SIO. 

Bill,  very  large,  bright  yellow;  prominence  on  bill 
very  large,  and  semi-circular;  body,  wings,  and 
thighs  greenish  shining  black;  top  of  head  marnm. 
Celebes. 

Malabar  HominU.    (P.  MalabarieuSy  Lalh.  or  AlbU 

rostris.)    Sh.  Col.  14. 

Black  above,  with  violet  and  green ;  beneath  white ; 
first  quills  of  the  wing,  and  three  exterior  tail  fei^ 
thers,  white;  hehnet  varying  with  age.  Malabar, 
Coromandel  Coast 

Trumpet  HombUl.    (B.  Bucoinaior.)    CoL  284. 

Green,  abore ;  bdly  and  vent,  wldte ;  tail  tipped  with 
white ;  prominence,  or  bill,  trumpet-diaped.    C$pe. 
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Gifigi  Hombitt.    (B.  Gingianus.)  Soip.  Second  Voy. 

t.  121.    VwU.  16. 

Cinereous  grey,  aboV^ ;  black  band  beneath  the  eye ; 
breast  and  belly,  white;  tail,  cuneiform,  with  two 
middle  feathers  rufous  grey,  tipped  with  black. 
Gingi. 

Bifionied  HombilL  (B.  Bicamis.)  Vaill.  ^.  the 
adult  female;  CavatuSy  Id.  4,  is  the  middle-aged 
male.    Plates  3  and  5  are  altered  individuals. 

Kack  with  white  patch  on  second  qiuHs ;  protuber- 
ance forming  a  doable  horn.    Philippine  Islands. 

Bcntian  or  Indian  Hombill.  (jB.  Hydrocoraaf.)  Enl. 
282,  the  young.    C!ol.  283,  adult.     Vaill.  t.  6. 

Brown ;  cheeks  and  throat,  black  ;  grejdsh  half-collar 
on  neck.    Molucca  Islands. 

Violaceaus  HwrfMU.  (B.  Violaceua.)  Id.  19.  Jbys- 
ainicua.  Enl.  779'  ^  ^^  middle  age.  Vaill, 
Ap.  230  and  31,  adult  birds.    Vieill.  Oal.  191. 

Like  B.  Manoceros^  but  with  the  three  last  quills  on 
each  side  the  tail,  white.     Coromandel. 

Channelled  Uambill.    (JB.  Sulcatus.)    Ck>l.  69. 
{B.  Leucocephalus.)    Vaill. 

naekisb^green,  face ;  finont  of  neck,  whitish ;  beneath, 
reddish ;  prbminence,  channelled  longitudinally ; 
feathers  of  the  head,  long,  red.    Celebes. 

Panayan  w  Furrcwed  HombiU.  (B.  Panajfenris.) 
Enl.  780,  female ;  781,  the  old  male.  VailL  Col.  16, 
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17,  la  B.  MamUmsis.  Enl.  891,  may  be  the 
young,  the  B.  Enleirostris.    Wagler. 

Greenish-black,  above,  changing  into  blue  in  different 
lights ;  under  parts,  move  dusky ;  feathers  of  neck, 
elongated.    Isle  of  Panay. 


Striped-tailed  or  Atigola  HombUl.    (£.  Faadalue.) 
Yaill.    Af.  233.    B.  Melanoleucus.    VaiU. 

Tail,  with  alternate  black  and  white  bands.    Africa. 

Plowed  HambilL    (B.  Emraiu$.)    CoL  211. 

Blackish  green,  all  over ;  prominence  channelled  lon- 
gitudinally ;  feath^v  of  the  head,  long.    Celebes. 

Hombills  without  a  prominence  on  the  bill. 

B.  Javanictu.  Vaill.  Cal.  2%  the  young  male. 
Id.  Ap.  230,  old  male,  the  same  as  the  Col.  de 
JVaidjiou.  Labill.  Voy.  B.  UndtUatus.  Shaw.  Vaill. 
Col.  SO  and  21,  are  the  females.  B.  ErythrarynchoSf 
Enl.  260.    VaQl.  Af.  238,  the  young. 

B.  Hastatua.    Guv.  Enl.  890.      VaiU.  236  and  237. 

Bill,  much  arched;    greyish,   above;    each  feather 
edged  with  white.    Sen^ral. 

Crowned  HombUL    (B.  Coronatus.)    Shaw.    Vaill. 

Af.  234  and  5. 

White  band  from  the  comer  of  the  eye  pasaing  round 
the  back  of  the  head.     South  Africa. 

(B.  Bengaleneis.)  VailL  CaL  23. 

Bill,  smooth,  large;  black -brown;   wing,   blue»grey; 
coverts,  black  tipt.    Ceylon.  ^ 
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N.B.  The  B.  GaleaiWj  of  which  the  head  only  is 
known,  Eol.  933,  and  which  Vaillant  enoneonsly 
thinks  an  aquatic  bird,  is  a  true  hombill,  in  which  the 
prominence  is  furnished  with  a  horn  excessively  thick, 
especially  at  the  anterior  part.  Oen.  Hardwick  has 
lately  described  and  figured  the  examples.  Third 
L  Trans,  xiv.  t  23. 


J?.  Amtigeniu,  Swainson.  111.  J?.  MaU^^amis,  Raif.  Lin.  Thuis.  B» 
Cormihu.  Id.  ib.    B.  Jvhattu.  Vaill.  Diet    B.  PRaOui.  /S.  Lath. 

B,  OfiBtui,  and  B,  Vvidit,  may  probably  be  Philedons.  B.  Ruber. 
Lath,  and  Sb.  is  Coroaa  MtStarit.  B.  AUnu^  according  to  Wiigler,  is  an 
aquatic  bird.    B.  OrietUaUt,  Sh.  is  Scytkropt  Kowb  HoUaiuBe, 

The  Cor^kaiao  of  Vaill.  is  PhSedm  CormeuUdut. 
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SUPPLEMENT  ON  THE  SYNDACTYLI. 

The  Stndacttlis,  or  second  division  of  the  passerine 
birds  of  Guvier,  includes  those  only  which  have  the  middle 
&nd  external  toes  united  as  far  as  their  penultimate  articula- 
tions. The  word  has  been  applied  by  other  omitholc^sts, 
particularly  M.  Y ieillot,  to  certain  of  the  aquatic  birds  whose 
feet  are  more  or  less  palmated,  and  affords,  therefore,  an 
example  of  the.  difficulties  imposed  on  the  uninitiated  in 
xoology  by  the  various  terminology  of  the  proCessocB  and 
masters  of  the  science.  Those  who  have  bestowed  a  life  of 
severe  labour  in  the  praiseworthy  investigation  of  animated 
Nature,  seem  too  often  blind  to  their  own  legitimate  merit, 
while  they  seek  for  reputation  in  the  puerile  invention  and 
application  of  new  names;  but,  not  to  digress,  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  syndactyli,  with  our  respected  author  and  his  followers, 
means  a  division  of  the  present  order ;  with  other  authors, 
it  means  something  else. 

This  small  division  will  be  seen  by  the  text  to  include  only 
the  bee-eaters,  the  Prionitea  of  Illiger,  which  M.  Yieillot 
calls  the  Bariphonus,  i.  e.  the  Motmots  of  Latham,  &c. ; 
the  Elingfishers,  with  their  sections ;  the  Ceyjf  of  LacepMe ; 
the  Todies ;  and  the  Horn-bills. 

In  the  form  of  the  body,  mode  of  flying,  locality,  and  even 
habits,  there  is  some  analogy  between  the  Bee-eaters  and 
the  swallows ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Gape,  where  they  most  abound,  the  Dutch  colonists 
call  them  mountain  swallows. 

In  addition  to  their  generic  characters,  already  indicated, 
we  may  add,  that  they  have  one  toe  turned  backward  and 
three  forward ;  and,  that  in  common  with  the  present  division, 
the  outer  toe  and  the  middle  are  united.  The  tail  varies 
in  shape,  being  square  and  forked  in  some  species^  and 
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haying  the  two  middle  tul-feathenlarger than  the  restinothcxs. 
This  has  given  rise  to  thzee  divisicHup  /of  the  .genus.  The 
nudes  are  rather  larger  than  the  other  sex,  and  nxnre  briUiant 
in  colours* 

Like  the  swallows,  the  bee-eaters  eat,  drink,. bathe,.  &c.  in 
flying, and  seem  toperch,  not,  like  most  other  birds,  toiseardi 
for  food,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  jest.  The  winged 
insects,  and  more  especially  bees,  constitute  the  fdod  of  diese 
birds;  but  although  they  are  named  in  French  guepiert, 
or  wasp-eaters,  it  seems  probable  that,  they  do  not  attack  these 
insects,  but  confine  themselves,  if  possible,  to  the  h<Hiey*^bee^ 
Our  countryman  Ray  seems  to  conclude  that  they  feed  on 
small  fish,  probably  from  their  habit  of  flying  over  the 
surface  of  water,  and  frequenting  marsh  lands.  Th^  nestle, 
in  general,  like  the  kingfisher  and  river^swallows,  in  holes  on 
the  banks  of  rivers;  and  although  they  are  said  to  make 
these  holes  tbemsdves,  by  means  of  the  bill  and  claws,  they 
are  sometimes  expelled  from  them  by  the  swallows.  .         ( 

In  their  social  habits  the  several  species  of  bee-eaters  seem 
to  diffier,  some  living  in  large  societies,  some  in  sii^le  pairs, 
and  some  in  small  families.  M.  Levaillant  observes  that  in 
the  parts  of  Africa  he  visited,  the  square  or  forked-tailed 
bee^«aters  live  in  small  families :  while  those  which  have  the 
two  intermediate  tail-feathers  longer  than  the  rest,  live  in 
larger  bands. 

It  has  been  said,  absurdly  enough,  that  these  birds  can  fly 
backward.  The  fact  is,  that  their  rapid  turns  at  times,  while 
on  the  wing,  in  pursuit  of  insects,  which  endeavour  to  evade 
their  destroyer  by  acute  angles  in  flight,  have  induced  this 
delusion. 

They  are,  it  seems,  good  eating,  and  are  said  to  imbibe  a 
sweet  flavour  from  the  honey  of  the  bees  which  they  feed  on. 
The  skin,  however,  is  coriaceous. 

Enough  may  have  been  said  already  of  the  specific  cha- 
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racter  of  the  Cammum  Bee^saier  to  distinguidi  it  It  is  leu 
or  twelve  inches  long,  and  is  found  in  varioiis  parts  of 
Europe,  but  no  where  more  plentifully  than  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gibraltar,  where  they  make  thdr  nests  in  holes 
in  sand-banks.  These  holes  penetrate  the  bank  about  three 
feet,  and  then  take  a  rectangular  direction  for  about  three 
feet  more,  where  a  large  cavity  is  formed  for  the  nests,  in 
which  are  deposit^  six  or  seven  white  eggs,  rather  less  than 
those  of  the  blackbird. 

The  bee-eater  is  not,  however,  confined  to  Europe ;  but 
is  common  in  the  southern  latitudes  of  Russia,  in  India,  and 
especially  in  Southern  Africa,  where  it  is  said  to  guide  the 
Hottentots  to  the  wild  honey  in  the  woods. 

It  has  been,  though  very  rarely,  seen  in  this  country ;  a 
flock  of  them  is  recorded  in  the  Linnsean  Transactions,  to 
have  a{^)eared  in  Norfolk,  in  1793;  and  we  have  inserted  the 
figure  of  one  shot  by  Mr.  Oeslin,  in  Devonshire,  in  the 
year  18S7- 

We  have  also  inserted  a  figure  of  a  beefeater,  in  the  exten- 
sive and  valuable  collection  of  the  Zoolc^cal  Society.  This 
species  was  brought  from  Sumatra  by  the  late  lamented  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  and  belongs,  like  the  common  species,  to 
that  division  of  the  genus,  distinguishable  by  the  elongation 
of  the  middle  tail-feathers. 

The  top  of  the  head,  and  half  down  the  back,  are  of  a  rich 
brown  colour ;  the  throat,  rump,  and  tail-feathers,  are  ultra- 
marine blue ;  the  breast  and  wing-coverts,  sea-green ;  the 
primary  quills  of  the  wings  are  nearly  black,  as  are  also  the 
bill  and  taiL 

In  illustration  of  that  division  of  the  Bee-eaters,  which  is 
characterized  by  a  forked  tail,  we  have  also  inserted  a  figure 
drawn  by  Major  Hamilton  Smith,  from  a  specimen  which  was 
in  Mr.  Bullock^s  late  Museum,  and  named  by  him  Merops 
puelta.  This  bird  is  extremely  delicate  and  pretty.  The  head 
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and  neck  are  white ;  the  back,  ades,  and  two  intermediate 
taiUfeathersy  which  extend  a  little  beyond  the  other,  are  of 
light  buff  colour;  the  wings  are  white,  but  the  humeral 
feathers  and  the  quills  for  about  half  thdr  length,  aie  of  a 
fine  ultra-marine  blue,  tipt  with  black;  the  rump  also  is  Uiie, 
which  colour  extends  up  the  back  to  a  point ;  the  outermost 
or  long  tail*ieathers  are  tipt  with  black,  and  the  lateral  tail- 
feathers  are  ash-coloured,  fcMr  about  half  their  length  from  the 
insertion,  then  white,  and  finally  tipt  with  black. 

Fernandez  originidly  described  under  the  name  of  Motmot 
die  type  species  oi  the  genus  now  so  named.  We  have  seen 
that  it  is  not  far  removed  fix>m  the  bee-eaters,  and  differs, 
perhiq)6  principally,  in  the  indanted  bill  and  penciUated 
tongue.  Brisson,  by  suppressing  the  /,  latinized  this  word 
nwmoiusj  and  applied  it  to  a  genus.  lUiger,  ever  proud 
of  his  classical  learning,  however  happy,  in  general,  in  the 
application  of  it  to  zoology,  designated  the  genus  by  the 
name  ptioniieSf  in  reference  to  the  indentations  of  the  bill— ^ 
character,  by  the  way,  we  must  observe,  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  motmot,  and,  therefore,  not  with  propriety  one  from 
iprhich  it  should  be  named.  M.  Vieillot,  having  appropriated 
the  Greek  of  lUiger  to  one  of  the  families  of  his  Sylvia,  has 
coined  a  new  name  for  the  motmot — this  name,  ftar^pAoflMs, 
has  referoice  to  the  voice  of  the  bird,  said  to  be  not  unlike 
that  of  a  man. 

We  are  not  as  yet  well-informed  on  the  natural  habits  of 
the  motmots,  though  D^Azara  has  written  at  some  length  on 
their  manners  in  captivity.  Piso  states,  that  they  build  on 
the  summits  of  high  trees ;  but  the  better  opinion  appears  to 
be,  that,  like  the  preceding  genus,  they  betake  themselves  to 
holes  in  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  nidification ;  D^Azara 
describes  those  he  had,  as  heavy  and  stiff  in  their  movements, 
which,  on  the  ground,  were  by  sudden  and  oblique  leaps,  with 
the  legs  very  wide :  their  tail  was  in  constant  moticm ;  they 
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ifcm  £»d}with  rbiead  mad  rsw  jntoit,  die  Jaftter  of  .whicb  tliqr 
preferred.  If  a  amall  bird,  or  aaouse,  were  let  loese  m  die 
db«inb^  iii<whidb  t^e  iiletiBots  ifem.  kq^  diej  wouldfursue 
i^  ID  A' miirt  deCcKBuned  joiiincr,-  and  MbeB  poawed  of 
porey,  would  strike  it  Tkdattly  agaiast  the  ground 
.diisir  liilL  This  did  not  appear'  to  be  done  merdy  tat 
the  piirpo«e  of  killing  it,  but  to  break  the  bones,  in  order  to 
awallaw  the  whole  more  easily. 

The  two  middle  taiLieathen  are.  more  than  three  indes 
laiger  than  theothecs,  and  these  feathers  are  frequently  found 
partially  doiuded  of  webs;  this  peouliarity  is  indeed  so 
<;ommon,.that  it  was  for  some  time  considered  generic  ;  but, 
as  it  is  nevier  found  in  the  young  birds,  and  not  always  in  the 
old,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  results  from  some 
hitherto  unknown  habit,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  these 
birds  breed  under  grpmid,  the  effect  in  question  may  result 
fiom  some  frjetion  during  the  breeding  seison. 

The  KiKOFisHBBS,  Alcbdo,  have  in  genersl  a  body  thick 
in  propprtion  to  its  length ;  alargehead ;  the  bill  long,  angu* 
lar,  and  thick  at  the  base ;  the  nostrils  smaU,  and  in  general 
covered  with  feathers;  the  tongue  fleshy,  short,  and  sharp; 
the.  tarsi  very  short ;  the  toes,  four ;  and,  as  in  all  the  ^n- 
dactyli,  the  outer  toe  and  the  next  are  united ;  the  tail  is  in 
general  very  short.  Scwne  of  these  lurds  have  a  crest,  but 
more  of  them  are  without.  Their  stomach  is  like  that  of  the 
rapacious  birds,  and,  like  them,  they  return  at  die  mouth,  in 
small  pellets,  the  indigestible  parts  of  thor  food. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
spread  over  almost  all  the  world.  In  Europe,  however,  we 
have  but  one,  which  is  as  vivid  and  highly  ornamented,  as  to 
colour,  as  any  European  bird,  though  much  inferior  in 
beauty  to  those  species  of  the  genus  wfaidi  are  found  within 
the  tropics.    The  largest  of  the  species  are  nearly  b»  big  as  a 
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eM>w ;  bat  the  smallest  do  not  mudi  exceed  die  sise  of  the 

Few  birds  hove  givca  rise  to  more  superstition  and  folly  in 
mankind  than  these.  The  Gredca  called  the  oammon  species 
Alcyon^  fiom  Alcyone^  the  dau^ter  of  .SIolus,  and  wife  of 
C^x,  on  whose  death,  by  dronvning,  as  t|ie  poets  inform  us, 
she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  both  were  meta&icNrpbosed 
into  kingfishers.  M.  Lacipede  has  separated  the  kingfidiers 
with  diree  toes  into  a  distinct  genus  under  the  name  of  Ceyx: 
The  ancients  had,  moreover,  many  superstitious  notions  with 
regard  to  these  birds-;  and  even  in  the  present  day,  and  in 
very  different  parts,  as  in  Siberia  and  the  S6utb  Sea  Islands^ 
they  are  still  looked  upon  with  veneration  and  awe. 

It  was  till  lately  considered  that  fish  was  the  general  if  not 
the  sole  food  of  all  the  birds  <^  tliis  genus,  though  at  times 
they  are  obliged  to  satisfy  themselves  with  worms  and  insectst 
This  is  certainly  true  as  to  such  of  the  q>eoies  as  are  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  banks  of  rivers. 

The  rage  for  improvement,  and  auiaUng  the  fttemory  by 
the  invention  of  new  genera,  has  extended  itself  to  the  king-* 
fishers,  although  the  numefous  species  of  these  birds,  widely 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  as  yet  insufBdently 
known  for  the  purposes  of  interrelative  comparisons.  Cuvier 
has  distinguidied,  as  subgenera,  or  groups,  the  common  king- 
fisher, with  its  similars  with  a  straight  and  pointed  bill^ 
others  with  the  under  mandible  swelled  out;  and  othensi 
again,  with  the  mandible  bent  at  the  end,  and  the  feathery 
loose  and  unlike  aquatic  birds ;  to  which  he  has  added  the 
genus  Ceyx  of  Lacepede,  or  kingfisher  with  three  toes. 

M.  Vieillot  has  also  divided  these  birds  according  to  the 
number  of  the  toes ;  but  he  has  subdivided  those  with  four 
toes  into  three  sections ;  the  first  of  which  is  distinguished  by 
a  straight  quadrangular  bill;  the. second  by  a  straight  tri- 
angular bill,  having  the  lower  mandible  imivex ;  and  the 
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third  by  a  triangular  biU,  with  a  ftiRnw  in  the  upper  man. 
dible.  The  last  of  which  sections  comprehends  three  species, 
bne  of  which  is  Aleedd  Gigantea  of  Lath.,  the  FiMca  of  Gul 
This  species  Dr.  Leach  has  made  a  distinct  genus,  under  the 
name  Dacelo,  distinguished  by  a  conical  quadrangular  bill, 
opening  under  the  eyes,  the  upper  mandible  larger  than  the 
under,  and  strongly  furrowed  toward  the  point 

M.  Temminck  admits  this  genus  Daeelo  of  Leach,  which 
he  calls  the  martin-chasseur.  With  reference  to  the  insecti- 
vorous regimen  of  the  species,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the 
martin-pScheur,  which  feeds  principally  on  fish  ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  character  designated  by  Dr.  licach  as  peculiar 
to  his  Alcedo,  M.  Temminck  adds,  among  others  of  less  im- 
portance,  that  the  plumageislooeein  the  Alcedo,  and  not  smooth 
and  shinmg,  and  calculated,  therefore,  for  aquatic  habits,  as  it 
is  in  the  common  species.  It  would  be  a  aoledsm  in  English 
to  qieak  of  the  insectivorous  and  piscivorous  kingfishers ;  and 
if  the  two  genera  fire  to  be  considered  as  established,  we  must 
have  recourse,  in  conversation,  to  the  scientific  appellatives  for 
one  or  both,  to  distinguish  than  from  each  other.  The  Baron, 
we  may  observe,  in  conclusion,  has  not  deemed  the  insectivorous 
regimen  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  generic  separation  of  the 
species  to  which  it  is  more  particularly  applicable.* 

It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  well  if  the  genus  Ceyx,  which 
seems  to  possess  (if  any)  more  merit  for  its  classical  and 
pretty  allusions  than  for  its  utility  to  science,  had  never 
emerged  firom  the  great  genus  Alcedo,  to  which  it  originally 
belonged:  difieiing,  as  it  appears  to  do,  nothing  from  the 
common  kingfishers  but  in  the  uninfluential  character  of 
being  tridactylous. 

The  Common  Kingfisher,  which  is  found  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia,  is  six  or  seven  inches  long.  Tliis  species  has  no  crest 
on  the  head.  The  bill  is  black,  but  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
is  yellow ;  but  we  shall  not  repeat  here  its  specific  characters. 
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The  flight  of  the  IgrngfiA^r  is  extremely  rapid,  a  fact  so  much 
die  more  remarkable  as  the  wings  are  very  small  in  proportion 
to  the  body,  and  must,  therefore,  be  furnished  with  very 
powerAil  muscles.  Destined  to  live  by  the  destruction  of 
other  beings,  its  leading  habits  are  patience,  perseverance,  and 
feiodty.  Perched  on  a  slight  branch  overhanging  a  stream, 
the  kingfisher  will  remain  a  great  length  of  time  waiting  the 
unecrtain  passage  of  its  prey  beneath :  or,  moving  rapidly  along 
the  bank  from  one  little  elevation  to  anodier,  it  is  more 
actively,  but  not  more  abstractedly,  occupied  in  the  same  pre- 
dacious  avocation.  The  eagerness  and  impetuosity  with 
which  it  darts  under  the  water  in  pursuit  of  its  finny  prey 
are  excessive ;  and  it  is  remarked,  that,  in  order  to  give  a 
greater  inq)etU8  to  its  descent,  the  kingfisher  first  mounts  a 
few  feet  immediately  over  the  spot  where  it  is  about  to  dive ; 
and  that  this  preliminary  ascent  is  always  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  fish  about  to  be  attacked.  At  other  times,  this 
bird  will  skim  rapidly  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  uttering 
a  sharp  cry,  and  seizing  such  smidl  fish  as  may  thus  come 
within  its  power.  The  kingfisher,  unlike  some  other  ichthy* 
ophagous  birds,  does  not  swallow  the  fish  whole,  but  carrying 
it  on  land,  breaks  and  tears  it  by  means  of  its  strong  bill. 
Severe  winters  are  frequently  very  destructive  to  these  bbds, 
when  the  frozen  surface  of  the  waters  shuts  up  tiie  finny  race 
from  their  attacks. 

These  birds  begin  the  affair  of  propagation  about  the 
middle  of  March.  The  female  deposits  from  six  to  eight 
white  eggs,  almost  without  a  nest,  in  some  rat-hole  in  a  river 
bank.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  ascertained  whether  she  has 
more  than  one  brood  in  a  season. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  or,  rather,  it  is  impossible,  to  pre- 
serve the  kingfisher  in  confinement ;  for  though  it  should  be 
fed  daily  with  fresh  fish,  and  attended  to  with  the  greatest 
care,  it  seems  never  to  survive  any  length  of  time  in  captivity ; 
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indeed)  its  natural  localities  are  so  oppbdte  to  •  any  thing 
which  can  be  affinrded  to  it  in  an  artificial  oonditiGOy  and  its 
habits  are  so  independent  of  mankind,  that  ve  need  not 
be  sutprised'at  the  difficulty  we  find  in  our  attempts  to 
domesticate  this  bird.  Their  flesh  has  a  musky  scent,  and  is 
not  eatable,  and  their  fat  has  a  reddish  tinge. 

The  Sacred  kingfishers  Jleedo  Sacra^  Om.  is  nine  inches 
long.  The  bill  is  lead-coloured,  with  a  white  spot  at  the:  base 
of  the  under  mandibk ;  the  general  coloUris  light  blue  above, 
and  whitish  underneath ;  over  the  eyes  is  an  arch  of  pale  red, 
extending  to  the  neck,  and  under  is  a  blue  stripe  of  the  same 
length  as  the  other.  There  ai^,-  however,  four  varieties  of 
this  species  known,  one  of  which  has  ithe  supercilious  stripe, 
white ;  another  has  a  black  head ;  the  third  has  a  greenidi 
head,  and  the  fourth  a  white  collar. 

This  species  is  found  in  the  Society  Islands,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  last  mentioned,  or  white  collared  variety,'  is  p*oper  to 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  epithet  sacra  is  given  to  this 
species  in  consequence  of  the  veneration  paid  to  it  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  who  treat  it  even  as  a  divinity  under 
the  name  Eatua. 

On  the  second  division  of  the  text,  of  kingfishers  with  the 
under  mandible  swollen,  we  find  nothing  connected  with  their 
habits  hitherto  recorded,  and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  mere 
specific  descriptions. 

The  third  division,  proper  to  the  remote  countries  of  New 
Holland,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  or  some  of  the  specks 
of  it  at  least,  seem  to  possess  legitimate  grounds  for  separation 
from  the  rest,  in  the  important  character  of  their  food,  and 
the  habits  consequent  thereupon.  They  seem  rather  to  be 
inhabitants  of  the  woods,  and  to  feed  on  insects,  than  to  fre- 
quent the  rivers  and  lakes  for  the  sake  of  the  fish. 

The  opposite  figure  of  Oaudichaud^s  kingfisher  belongs  to 
this  division. 
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it  is  tmok  a  fine  qpedmen,  brought  by  te  eircu]iiiiav%itors 
IL  BL  QoojF  aad  Chusiard,  from  the  Sooth  Sea  Idaads,  and 
deposited  in  the  Museum  at  Paris.  It  -is  named  by  these 
gendemen  from  ML  Oaudiidiaud,  tfap  botanist,  who  aecom- 
paaied  them  in  thiair  voyage.  This  species  is  found  in  the 
woods  of  the  Islands  of  Rawdt.  and  Waigion  Marian,*  and 
in  New  Holland;  It  is  about  a  foot  in  length*.  The  bill, 
whichis  diidc  and  square,  is  horn-coloured,  with  a  tinge  of 
green  on  the  sides,  and  is  sharp  pointed.  The  plumage  is 
deep  Uack  on  the  head  and  back ;  die  thraat  has  a  .^hite 
patch,  whidk  paaaes  in  a  narrow  band  round  the.  neck,  and  a 
white  streak  also  passes  through  the  eye ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  back,  and.  the  upper  wing-coverts  are  bright  blue;  the 
quilb  are  deep  Uue^-  tipped  with  black ;  the  under  parts  of  .the 
body  and  tail  are  red  brown. 

Leaches  kingfisher,  bam  New  Holland,  is  from  a  specimen 
in  Ae  Museum  of  the  Linneaki  Society.  It  is  whitish  spotted, 
and  streaked  with  dusky;  rump,  fine  blue;  quills,  black 
edged  with  blue. 

The  genua  .Tonus,  which  has  been  said  erroneously  to  in^- 
dude  many,  species,  is  very  limited.  .The  horiaontal  flatness 
of  the  bill  fonns  the  principal  £Bature  ;of  distinction  between 
it  and  the  kingfishor.  The  generic  characters  are  sufficiently 
though  ^shortly  stated  before.  .    . 

The  Green  To4gy  Todu$  Findif,  lik^  its  congeners,  is  an 
JBhaliitant  of  America^  aikd  its  islands.  It  is  a.small  bird, 
about  four  inches  long,  and  is  called  in  St  Domingo  the 
ground  panot,  bom  its  habit  of  being  almost  always  on  the 
ground.  The  female  places  her  nest',  generally,  like  the  king* 
fidier,  in  a  hole  on  a  river^s  bank,  but  sometimes  in  a  mere 
eoncavity^  cS  htv  own  making,  on  the  grwind^formed  of  strair* 
moss,  cottoD,  and  feathers*  :  She  lays  four  or  five  gcey-blue 
eggs,  spotted  with  deep  yellow.  It  is  said  in  Buffim^s  work, 
<!hat  this  bird  has,  during  the  breeding  season^  •&  ngr^eable 
song,  but  M.  Vieillot  denies  this.    It  feeds  on  insects,  partk> 
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cnlidiy  the  wii^^  sort,  which  it  catdies  with  mueh 
sddrefifi.  Its  flight  is  short)  and  whea  at  rest^  its  af^peoruioe 
indioates  stupidity. 

The  head  and  upper  part  of  this  hird  are  fine  green ;  at  die 
base  of  the  lower  mandiUe  is  a  white  border ;  the  throat  and 
fore  part  of  the  neck  arered^and  the  wings  are  brown  within; 
the  belly  and  vent  are  pale  ydlow,  mixed  with  a  rosy  tint ; 
the  bill  is  reddish  above,  and  hom-ooloured  underneath. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  other  qpeciea. 

The  last  geni]^  Bfcsbos,  of  this  eomprdieBsive  and  ill* 
defined  order  of  birds,  is  so  peculiar  as  almost  to  merit  an  order 
by  itsdf. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  genus  of  birds  wUch^  taken  alto- 
gether, presents  so  many  diversities  as  that  of  the  hombiUs, 
by  the  varieties  in  the  shape  of  the  bill  in  each  speoieB,  so  that 
each  species  might  appear  to  belong  to  a  distinct  genus,  if  we 
were  to  adopt  in  their  classification  the  characten  proper  to 
Mb  organ  alone.  The  bill,  in  all  of  them,  is  not  merely  exces- 
sive in  bulk,  but  may  be  said  to  be  deformed  by  the  protube- 
rance, casque,  or  hehnet  on  the  upper  mandible,  and  which  is 
infinitely  varied  in  form.  The  size  of  the  bill  would  indicate, 
at  first  sight,  that  it  was  a  very  powerful  weapon  of  offence, 
but  its  awkward  malformation,  if  we  may  so  say,  at  once 
corrects  such  an  idea,  and  shews  that,  however  bulky  this 
monstrous  bill,  it  is  by  no  means  formidable. 

Buffim  has  well  obs^:ved,  that  the  great  bill  of  these  birds, 
as  well  as  that  of  many  of  the  toucans,  cannot  have  mudh 
strength,  not  having  sufficient  support ;  he  compares  this  bill 
to  a  lever  placed  too  far  from  its  fiilerum. 

The  form  of  the  bill  not  only  difiers  in  each  species,  but  it 
varies' also  with  the  different  ages  of  the  bird,  espedaUy  in 
those  which  have  the  additional  protuberance  on  the  upper 
mandible ;  for  these  are  bom  with  the  bill  destitute,  or  needy 
so,  of  this  protuberance :  when  young,  there  is  simply  a  small 
excrescence,  which  increases  with    the    age   of  the   bird, 
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gradually  chaoging  its  shape  until  it  aatumes  the  form  proper 
to  the  adult  bird.  Hence  species  have  been  erroaeousljr  m^T 
tiplied,  when  the  diflhrences,  taken  as  specific^  were  merely 
those  of  non-age. 

A  general  unifonnity  in  the  structure  of  the  feet  of  these 
birds,  howerer,  prevails,  notwithstanding  their  aberrati<»s 
from  any  given  type  as  to  the  bill.  These,  in  all  the  species; 
are  covered  with  large  scales;  the  three  toes  which  are 
directed  Ibrward,  are  nearly  equal  in  length,  and  are  nearly 
united  together  at  the  base,  so  as  almost  to  form  a  sole ;  the 
hind  toe  is  large  and  flat,  and  gives  a  powerful  support  to  the 
bird,  which,  nevertheless,  does  not  in  general  move  by  walk- 
ing, but  by  leiqf>ing,  with  the  feet  togetho:.  They,  however, 
seldom  descend  to  the  earth,  and  are  generally  seen  perched 
on  the  largest  trees,  especially  those  that  are  dead,  into  the 
hries  of  which  they  retire  for  concealment,  and,  at  the  proper 
season,  for  nidification. 

All  the  hombills  have,  moreover,  a  few  bristles,  like  eye* 
lashes,  above  the  eyes.  Hie  tongue,  which  is  very  ftmall,  is 
cartilaginous,  and  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  throat. 
Th^  live  gregariously,  in  large  bands,  and  feed  principally 
on  insects,  lizards,  and  frogs.  They  also  pursue  small  mam- 
malia, which  they  swallow  whole^  after  having  killed  and 
comminuted  them  in  the  bill,  and  they  will  even  attack  and 
fbed  on  carrion.  They  do  not,  at  least  in  a  natural  8tate»  as  it 
is  said,  ever  take  fruit,  though,  when  domesticated,  they  soon 
become  accustomed  to  it,  and  to  bread  and  vegetables. 

The  bony  part  of  the  bill  of  all  birds,  which  is  in  fact  an 
elongation  of  the  jaws,  is  covered  with  a  homy  case,,  which  is 
easOy  removed  entire;  but  in  this  gaiius,  the  case  appears  to 
be  more  adherent  than  in  others— so  much  so,  that  it  can  onlv 
be  removed  piecemeal.  The  protuberance  on  the  ui^>er  man- 
dible of  some  species  of  the  hmmbills  is»  however,  entire; 
it  has  no  bony  core,  and  is  consequoitly  veiy  light,  and 
necessarily  so,  or  the  weight  ;ivould  be  too  much  for  the  bird 
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to  earry;  There  is,  however,  within  this  protoberanoe,  and 
otf  the  upper  mandible,  thci  rudiment  of  a  boiie,  but  extreitely 
pococtt  and  light ;  and  this  rudiment  beGDmea  graduated  ih 
propcnrtion  to  the  size  of  the  protuberance  in  the  different 
apeeies,  and  in  the  same  species  at  different  periods  of  its  age. 

Hie  cutting  edge  of  these  large  bills  is  naturaHy  indented ; 
but  in  consequence  of  their  brittleness,  and  thinness,  they 
beeome  much  more'  and  imq|rularly  jagged  by  use;  the 
homy  case  of  the  biU,  however,  like  the  nails  and  hoofs  of 
quadrupeds,  is  constantly  growing,  lind  thus  the  accidental 
injuries  done  to  Ae  edges 'are  as  constantly  repaired. 

M*  Levaillant  found  the  dissected  head  of  a  large  rhinoceros 
horhbfill  to  weigh  fdur  ounces,  and  that  of  a  raven,  more  than 
one  ounce,  although  the  size  of  the  former  was  twenty  times 
that  of  thelatter,  and  hence  he  satisfactorily  inftrved  that  the 
bony  substance  of  the  hombill  must  be  much  less  compact 
than  that  of  the  raven,  and  in  all  probability  of  all  other 
birds  whose  bill  is  of  moderate  dimensions. 

The  Rhinoc9M9  Hf^Mtt  is  the  largest,  and  attains  four 
feet  in  lengthy  with  an  expanse  <^  wings  of'  about  three  feet 
The  Mil  is  nearly  afoot  in  length ;  and,  stuck  on  it,  as  it  were, 
al  the  bate  of  the  upper  mandiUe,  is  a  second  bill,  or  pro- 
minence, wKidi  is  turned  upwards  and  badcwards,  like  the 
horn  of  the  rhinoceros. 

Notwithstanding'  the  fcmnidable  appearance  giv«n  to  thii 
bird  by  its  mmstrous  bill,  it  is  titteriy  usdelu  to  it  as  a 
weapon ;  and  the  bird  itself  is  of  too  cowardly  a  dispodtioa 
to  liiake  use  of  it  offensively,  even  if  it  were  more  eibctive. 
Jt  advances  by  leaps,  and  dispUys  in  general  ^^  appear. 
Mice  of  cowardice  and  stupidity,  except  ind^  when  food 
is  offered,  which  causes  it  to  assume  a  momentary  air  of  coa- 
fidence  and  vivacity  by  spreading  the  wings,  opening  the 
IBODstshous  Mil,  and  uttering  a  cry  ci  satisfaction,  feeble 
iadeeA  for  abird  of  its  dimensions.  Levaillant  haid  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  one  at  the  Cape  in  a  vessel  winch  touched 
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tlMre  from  BftUivig.  It  was  fed  in  general  wilh  faiacuit 
rndstened  in  water,  and  with  meat,  both  cooked  and  raw, 
and  ate  ako  rice  and  TCgetables.  It  appears  therefore  that 
these  naturally  very  voracious  birds  easily  accommodate  their, 
appetite  to  circumstances ;  though,  in  a  natural  state,  insects, 
snakes,  lizards,  and  even  carrion,  are  their  usual  food.  M. 
Le  Vaillant  on  one  occasion  offered  the  hombill  in  question 
some  small  birds  he  had  shot,  which  were  seixed  immediately ; 
and  after  being  for  a  short  time  pressed  and  rubbed  in  the 
bill,  were  swallowed  whole.  The  sailors  stated  that  he 
hunted  the  rats  and  mice  whenever  they  came  within  sij^t, 
though  he  never  had  dexterity  enough  to  catch  them ;  he 
awaUowed  however  very  readily  all  that  were  (rfPered  to  him* 
The  habit  of  this  bird  aj^peared  to  be  to  seize  every  thing 
that  was  given,  and  afterwards  to  reject  such  as  did  not  suit 
its  taste,  to  which  it  never  recurred. 

The  true  bill  of  this  bird  is  black  at  the  base>  then  slightly 
reddish,  and  afterwards  light-yellow  to  the  point.  The  false 
bill  or  prominence  is  red  or  flesh-coloured  on  the  uppar  side^ 
and  light  yellow  beneath.  A  black  line  marks  the  contact 
between  it  and  the  true  faiU ;  which,  rising  with  the  bend 
of  the  false  bill  on  each  side,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
perfect  beak,  with  the  two  mandibles  dosed. 

The  eyes  are  large,  and  are  furnished  above  with  black 
lashes.  The  feet  are  strong,  and  covered  with  large  brown 
scales;  and  the  nails,  flatted  laterally,  have  their  points 
blunted  and  injured  by  friction  on  the  ground. 

The  general  colour  of  the  bird  is  black ;  but  the  tail, 
which  is  slightly  cuneiform,  is  tipt  with  dirty  white. 

Bontius  relates  of  this  bird,  in  a  state  of  nature  in  Java, 
that  it  lives  on  carrion,  and  will  follow  the  ^Mntsman  to 
feed  on  the  entndls  of  the  animals  he  may  take,  and  that  it 
hunts  rats  and  mice  and  small  quadrupeds. 

The  rhinoeerofr-hombill  is  found  in  India,  as  w^  as  in 
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Java  and  the  Philippine  islands ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  bp 
very  rare,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  dried  heads 
in  the  European  collections,  though  entire  specimens  of  the 
bird  are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  here  to  recapitulate  the  species :  for 
a  list  of  them  we  therefore  refer  to  the  preceding  pan ;  to 
which  we  shall  merely  add  here  figures  of  two  species  of  these 
remarkable  birds  from  that  highly  elegant  work  the  *^  Planches 
Colori^es^  of  M.  Temminck. 

The  Crested  HombUly  Buceros  CasMix^  Tern.,  has  the  bill 
of  a  bright  yellow,  furnished  at  the  base  of  both  mandibles 
with  an  additional  homy  substance,  covered  with  transverse 
rays;  that  on  the  upper  mandible  is  nearly  semicirculair, 
large  at  the  base,  forming  a  cutting  edge  in  front ;  its  colour 
is  deq>  purple-^red. 

The  specimen  figured  was  brought  from  Celebes  by  M. 
Reinwardt,  and  was  a  male  adult.  In  what,  if  any,  par- 
ticular the  adult  male  di£Fers  from  the  female  and  the  young 
is  not  kno^nt  The  top  of  the  head  is  manon-colour ;  the 
neck  is  bright  golden-yellow ;  the  body,  wings,  and  thighs 
are  shining  metallic  black-green,  and  the  tail  is  perfectly 
white.  The  beak  is  of  a  brilliant  golden-yellow,  the  base 
covered  with  a  thick  homy  bed,  transparent,  and  marked 
diagonally  with  three  deep  black-coloured  furrows,  the  ridges 
between  which  are  reddish-orange ;  round  the  eyes  and  the 
guttural  skin  are  livid  yellow,  tinted  with  blue.  The  total 
length  of  this  bird  is  near  four  feet,  and  the  bill  ten 
inches. 

This  species  inhabits  high  woody  BKnmtains,  and  lives 
principally  on  fruit. 

To  this  figure  we  have  added  a  plate  representing  the  prin- 
cipal differences  to  be  found  in  the  bills  of  several  of  the 
species  of  this  very  extraordinary  genus. 
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The  Third  Order  of  Birds,  Scansores,  or 

Climbers, 

Is  composed  of  birds  whose  external  toe  is  directed 
backwards,  like  the  thumb,  whereby  they  have  a 
more  solid  support,  of  which  some  of  the  genera 
avail  themselves,  by  hanging  and  climbing  on  the 
trunks  of  trees.  Hence  they  have  been  named  in 
common,  Climbers,  Scansores,  although,  strictly 
speaking,  the  term  does  not  apply  to  all  of  them,  and 
many  birds  dimb  without  belonging  to  this  order,  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  toes,  as  we  have  seen  already 
in  the  creepers  and  nuthatches. 

The  birds  proper  to  this  order  build,  in  general, 
in  holes  of  old  trees ;  their  flight  is  middling ;  their 
food,  like  that  of  the  Passeres,  consists  of  insects  and 
fruits,  accordingly  as  their  biU  is  more  or  less  strong ; 
some,  as  the  woodpeckers,  have  peculiar  means  of 
obtaining  their  food. 

The  sternum  in  most  of  the  genera  has  two  slopes 
behind ;  but  in  the  parrots  there^  is  nothing  but  a 
hollow,  and  this  is  oft^  filled  up. 

The  Jacamars.     (Galbula.  Briss.) 

Are  nearly  allied  to  the  kingfishers,  by  their  elon- 
gated, sharp,  quadrangular  bill,  and  by  their  short 
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feet,  whose  anterior  toes  are,  for  the  most  part, 
united ;  nevertheless  these  toes  have  not  the  same 
formation  exactly,  as  in  the  kingfishers ;  the  plumage 
moreover,  of  the  jacamara,  is  not  so  smooth  as  in 
the  kingfishers,  and  has  alwuys  a  metallic  lustre. 
They  live  solitarily  in  humid  woods,  feed  on  insects, 
wd  build  their  neats  on  low  branches. 

The  Amedcan  sp^es  have  the  bill  laiger  than 
the  Qthera»  and  quita  straight 

Ed.  271, 

Deep  gloMy.greei\  '^  head,  violet-brown ;  throat,  neck, 

b^pre,  md  uoder imigtcov^rta,  vhit^  Sm of alark. 
JSurinapi. 

Green  Jacamar.     AMkk  GaJbula.  Iim.     (OaAMa 
Vifidifi.)     Ux.  Sid.  83a 

Briniant  glossy-green ;  belly  and  vent,  rufous ;  diin, 
whiter    Size  of  a  lark.    Guiana. 

Ruf(ma4aUed  Jaccmar,  {GtUb.  Ruficauda.)  Cuv. 
Vaill.  Ois.  de  Par.  II.  pL  60,  or  6.  Macroura. 
Vieill.    Oal.  S9. 

Green;  chin  and  throat  white^  beneath,  and  tail^ 
rufous. 

WhUe-billed  Jacamar.     (Gal.  Albiraatres.)     Lath. 
Vaill.  pi.  61.   Viein.   Ois.  Dari$,  I,  pi.  4. 

Rather  less  than  Gal.  Viridie.  Glossy-green,  above ; 
head,  bipwn;  a  tnangular; white  qxit  on  tho  dim; 
bem^lith,  rufous. 
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WhiUJkttied  Jacamar.    {Gal.  Albieeniris.) 

VaiU.  46. 

Goldoi-greeik,  above;    pure  whltei  beneslh^  with  a 
patch  of  green  on  the  breast. 


But  there  are  some  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
whose  bill,  shorter,  thicker,  and  a  little  bent,  approxi^ 
mates  them  to  the  bee-eaters.  The  anterior  toes  are 
more  separated.  These  are  the  Jacameeo^i^  at 
LeVaiUant 

Greai  Jaeatnar.    (Alcedo  Grandia.)   Gih.    Gulbula 
6randi$.    Lath.    VaiU.  pi.  54. 

Copper-green,  above ;  benedth,  ferruginous.    Eleven 
inches  long.    Burinatd. 

Le  Vaillant  describes  one  of  these  birds^  whose  bill 
has  no  angle  aboye« 

VaUlanfM  Great  Jdcamar.    VaiU.  I.  pi.  53. 

Head,  cheeks,  and  rump,  green*golden-blue ;    (juills 
and  throat,  white ;  neck,  breast,  and  beUy,  red. 

Jaoamaciri  is  the  Brazilian  name  of  this  bird, 
according  to  Margrave.  GaUnUa  seems  to  have 
meant  the  oride  with  tl|e  Latins ;  it  is  Meering  who 
has  transferred  this  name  to  the  jacamar. 

Lastly,  there  are  some  (the  Jacamar  AUyon)  which 
have  only  three  toes ;  they  Uve  in  Brazil. 
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Three-toed  Jacamar.     {Alcyon  Tridaciyla.)     VaiL 
Jac.  Sup.  f.  L.  Lath.  Sup.  60,  and  Spix.  67— S. 

Black-green,  above ;    reddiah-white,  beneath ;    veai^ 
black.     Brazil. 

The  Woodpeckers.     (Reus.*  Lin.) 

* 
Are  well  defined  by  their  long  bill,  straight,  angular, 

compressed  in  a  comer  at  the  extremity,  and  fitted 
for  cleaving  the  bark  of  trees ;  by  their  slim  tongue, 
armed  towards  the  end  with  spears,  inclining  back- 
wards, which,  thrust  forward  by  the  long  elastic 
horns  of  the  os-hyoide,  can  reach  out  much  beyond 
the  bill ;  and  by  their  tail,  composed  of  tent  quills, 
with  the  stems  stiff  and  elastic,  which  sustains  them 
by  its  support  when  they  climb  along  the  trunks  of 
trees.  These  birds  are  eminent  climbers ;  they  sup- 
port themselves  in  all  directions  on  the  bark  of  trees, 
which  they  strike  with  their  bills,  and  in  the  clefts 
and  holes  of  which  they  drive  their  long  tongue 
in  search  of  the  larvae  of  insects,  on  which  they 
feed.  Their  tongue,  independently  of  its  bristles, 
is  supplied  with  a  viscous  liquor,  furnished  by  the 
large  salivary  glands ;  it  is  withdrawn  by  two  mus- 
cles, rolled  like  ribbons  round  the  trachea.  In  this 
retractile  state  the  horns  of  the  os-hyoide  mount 
under  the  skin,  and  round  the  head,  unto  the  upper 
base  of  the  bill ;  and  the  sheath  of  the  tongue  is 


*  Picot  k  the  name  of  this  bird  in 
f  There  are  properly  twelve :  but  those  on  the  side  are  eztremdj 
small. 
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folded  at  the  bottom  of  the  gullet.  Their  stomach 
is  dmost  membranaceous ;  they  are  without  caecum ; 
nevertheless,  they  also  eat  fruit.  Fearful  and  wary, 
they  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time  alone.  In 
the  season  of  love,  the  male  calls  the  female  by  strik- 
ing rapidly  on  a  dry  branch.  They  nestle  once  a 
year  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  and  the  two  sexes  sit 
alternately. 

There  are  six  or  seven  species  in  Europe. 

Great  Black  TVoodpecker.   (Picus  MartmsS)  L.  Enl. 

596.    Naum.  131. 

Almost  as  big  as  a  crow  \  entirely  black ;  the  male 
has  a  cap  of  bright  red,  but  in  the  female  it  is  a 
mere  spot.  This  species  prefers  the  fir-tree  forests 
in  the  north. 

Qreen    TVoodpecker.    (^Picus  Viridis.)    Enl.  371. 

Naum.  132. 

As  large  as  a  dove;  green  above,  whitish  under- 
neath ;  the  top  of  the  head  red,  the  rump  yellow ;  is 
one  of  our  finest  birds.  The  young  is  spotted  with 
black  underneath,  and  with  a  black  streak  on  the  chin. 
It  prefers  small  woods,  in  level  countries,  the  beech- 
tree  and  the  elm,  and  seeks  its  food  on  the 
ground. 

The  Picas  Canus  of  Gm.     Edw.  65.  Naum.  133. 

Is  of  a  more  ashy  tint,  with  the  bill  more  slender, 
and  with  a  black  moustache.     The  male  is  red  only 
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iQjOk  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  female  is  without 
.that  colour.  This  species  goes  less  to  the  south- 
,ward»  and  is  more  rare  inFranoe^  than  the  preceding, 
with  which  it  corresponds  in  habits.  Ants  are  its 
&vourite  food, 

Oreater  Spotted  TVoodpecker.    (Picm  Mdjw^    EnL 
196  the  male,  595  female.     Naum.  134. 

Of  the  size  of  a  thrush ;  varied  above  with  black 
and  white ;  the  back  and  the  rump  black ;  under- 
neath white ;  about  the  vent  red^  with  a  red  spot  also 
oh  the  occiput  of  the  male.  The  young  has  nearly 
the  whcde  cap  red ;  prefers  green  trees ;  frequently 
approadbes  human  habitations,  but  scarcely  ever 
descends  to  the  ground. 

Middle  Spotted  Woodpecker.    (Picas  Medius.)    EnL 

598.    Naum.  136. 

The  size  of  a  sparrow ;  varied  with  black  and  white 
above ;  greyish  "vi^iite  underneath;  red  upon  the  head 
of  the  male  only.  Of  the  north  and  middle  of 
Europe.  It  is  said  that  they  descend  to  the  ground 
in  search  of  ants ;  but  Naumann  asserts  that  this 
opinion  is  without  foundation. 

In  the  north-east  of  Europe  there  is  a  species 
rather  larger,  though  similar  to  our  first ;  but  this 
has  always  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  the  rump 
white,  and  the  cap  of  the  male  red.  It  comes  some- 
times into  Germany.  It  is  the  Picus  Leuamotas  of 
Becfastein.     (Naum.  35s  t.  65.) 
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The  fereigii  woodpeckers  are  very  numeroos,  and 
considerably  resemble  one  another,  even  in  certain 
distributions  of  colours }  as»  for  example^  the  red  on 
the  head. 

Species  aoakgous  to  the  Uack  iroodpecker. 
PU&aML  Woodpedm.    {P.  PUmtm.)    L.£til.  Jia 

Black,  whh  a  red  cmt;  sides  of  head  and  neck  with 
white  streaks;  throat  and  spots  on  wings,  white. 
ITorth  America. 

Lineaied  Woodpecker.    (P.  Lineatua.)    L.  Enl.  7I7. 

Above  black;  neck  and  breast  same,  edged  with 
white ;  crest,  head,  and  nape  red    Cayenne. 

WMteJnUed  Woodpecker.    (P.  PHndpaUe.) 

L.  EnL  690. 

Bill,  white  and  chameUed;  crestf  red;  naok,  bUick; 
white  about  rump.    America. 

Hehnet  Woodpecker.  (P.  Galeatus.)  Natt  Col.  I7I. 

Crest,  red ;  neck  and  mantle^  dusky ;  beneath,  yeUow, 
with  bbck  spots;  half-collar  on  throat,  black  and 
spotted 

The  above  four  sjpecies  are  nearly  allied ;  to  one  of 
probably  belongs  the 


Bttf-crested  Woodpecker.    (P.  Jfelanoleucoa.)    6m, 

Latk  Syn.  I.  2,  t.  25. 

Crest,  buff;  bladdsh-brown,  with  a  waved  white  band, 
from  bill,  joining  on  the  back ;  belly  same.    Surinam* 
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Bedecked    Woodpedcer.     (P.    JUdMcoUU.)    Gm. 

Enl.  612. 

Head,  crest,  and  neck,  crimson ;   deep-brown,  above; 
cream«colour,  underneath.    Brazil. 

Robust  Woodpecker.    (P.  Robuatus.)    Spix.  t.  44. 
Head  and  neck,  deep-crimson ;  crested ;  ears,  blackish. 


Spids  White  biUed  Woodpecker.  {P.  AUnroBtris.) 

Spix.  t.  46. 

Black ;  bill  and  side  of  neck,  white ;  crown,  red ; 
belly,  bhick ;  white  banded. 

StrongJbiUed  Woodpecker.    {P.  Validus.)      T.  CuL 

378,  and  the  female,  402. 

Bill,  large  and  strong ;  body,  red ;  cheeks,  yellow ; 
crest,  red  triangular;  wings,  black,  with  reddish 
yellow  bars ;  tail,  black.    Indian  Archipelago. 

RedJaaded  Woodpecker.     (P.  Ert^hrocephalua.) 

L.  Enl.  117. 

Head  and  neck,  crimson;  back,  nunp,  breast,  and 
beUy,  white.    Virginia. 

Dusty  Woodpecker.    (P.  Pulf>eruleniu8.) 

T.  Col.  389. 

Body,  wings,  and  tail,  dingy ;  head  and  neck,  slate- 
coloured,  with  numerous  litUe  yellowish  spots ;  under 
the  eye,  a  red  patch ;  throat,  yellow.     Molucca. 

Concrete  Woodpecker.     (P.  Concretus.)  Reinw. 

Col.  90. 

Form,  thick  and  stunted ;  black ;  edges  of  feathers  00 
the  upper  parts,  yellow ;  crest,  orange,  long,  trian- 
gular.   Java. 
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Chili  Woodpecker.    (P  Chilensia.)    Leaecm  Voy 

de  la  Coq.  33. 

Brown,  barred  with  whitish  ;  lower  part  of  the  back 
and  rump,  pure  white ;  bill,  black ;  crown,  ash ; 
cheek,  red ;  throat  white ;  tail,  brown.    Chili. 

Lewises  Woodpecker.     (P.  Torqitatua.)    Wilson, 

Amer.  III.  20. 

Head,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  black ;  top  of  head,  red ; 
collar,  white.    America. 

St.  Domingo  Woodpecker.  (P.  Donrinicanus.)  Spix. 

Not  crested ;  white ;  occipital  spot  and  belly,  yellow- 
green  ;  back,  scapulars,  wings,  and  end  of  tail, 
black. 

These  species  are  analogous  to  the  Green  Woodpecker. 

The  Pierced  Woodpecker.      (P.  Percuwus.)      Col. 

390,  and  the  female,  434. 

Above,  green;  beneath,  dirty-yellow,  covered  with 
black  spots,  like  gashes ;  top  of  head  and  neck,  and 
patch  on  breast,' red;  cheeks,  slate,  with  a  black  patch 
behind  the  eye.    Cuba. 

Bengal  Woodpecker.  (P.  Bengalenaie.)  L.  Enl.  695, 
of  which  P.  Aurantitu.  Om.  Briss.  IV.  is  pro- 
bably a  variety. 

Top  of  head,  black  with  white  spots ;  crimson,  crest ; 
above,  black  with  white  spots;  beneath,  white. 
Baigal. 

Goa  Woodpecker.    (P.  Goensis.)    6m.  Enl.  696. 

Crown  and  crest,  crimson,  edged  with  white  ;  wings, 
yellow ;  above,  black,  with  zigzag-white  stripes ; 
beneath  white.    Gba. 
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Axafa^B  Woodpecker.  (P.  AurulmtM.)  lUlg.  CoL  69» 
or  Macrooephaius,    Spix.  53. 

YeIlow<>green^  oovered  beneath  with  lunstecl  darker 
spotB ;  top  of  head  and  itripe  firom  the  giop^  fti ;  the 
eye  in  a  black  stripe.    Paragua. 

Red  Woodpecker.  (P.  Puntceue.)  Horrf.  Col.  423. 
Like  the  Gaudy  Woodpecker^  but  smaller,  and  bQl 
not  so  robust 

Gaudff  Woodpecker.    (P.  MentaUe.)  C6L  384. 

Body,  dark-green;  wings,  red;  tail,  black;  crest, 
triaxigular,  green,  yellow,  and  dingy-red;  throat, 
black,  with  small  white  stripes.    Java. 

Ceyhmee  Woodpecker.    (P.  Ceyhmue.)    N.  Nat 

Forsch.  13,  pi.  4 

« 

Hind  toe^  yery  small;  £Drdiead,  with  long,  sharp 
feathers,  scarlet;  chin  and  throat  black;  beneath, 
white. 

Cfimmm^ramped  Woodpecker.    (P.  Ooertan.) 

Qm.  EnL  330. 

Orey-brown;  crown  and  rump,  titimten.    Senegal. 

Manilla  Woodpecker.    (P.  ManiUenris.)    Qm. 

Sonn.  pi.  36. 

Dirty-green ;  top  of  the  head^  spotted  white  ;  and  red 
spot  on  wings,    Lu^onia. 

GoldJHteh  Woodpecker.      (P.  Sertegdleneie).      Qm. 

Enl.  345. 

Crown,  red;  back,  gokksi-yellow ;  bematbf  brown 
and  white.    Size  of  a  sparrow.    ScnegaL 
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Pammrina  Wbodpedeer.    P.  Pa$9$rinui.    Gm. 
Briss.  lY.    Spx.  1 56.  f.  1.  S. 

Olive^yellow,  above;  benetth,  haned  white  end  brown ; 
spots  on  wings,  white;  crown,  red;  Size  of  last. 
Stt  Domingo. 

Surinaim  Woodpecker,  (P,  Luwmcue.)    Cur.  Bonn. 

pi  87- 

Greenish-black,  orown;  digfatly  craeted;  chin  and 
beneath^  white;  feathers,  black  edged;  tail,  black- 
brown,  with  a  central  row  of  white  spots.  Surinam 
Islands. 

lUd  Woodpedcer.    (P.  MMatue.)    Om.    Ind. 

Zool,  ^. 

Abovt^  ltd ;  belly,  white.    Java. 

YMoiuhhMJM  Wooipeeher.  P.  CUofooopkalm.  Om. 

]Enl.  784. 

Head  and  aack,  yellow ;  crest,  arigaiQii  alive4>rown, 
marked  with  white  spots.    Ghiiana. 

Yettaw  Woodpecker.    P.Eaalbidui.    Om.  EnL509. 

Yellowish  white ;  red  stripe  from  gape  to  ears;  tail 
black.    Oftyenne. 

Ferruginaue  Woodpecker*    P.  Cinnamoneus.    Gm. 

EnL89i. 

Reddiah-dnnamon  above,  with  whitish  spots ;  crimson 
spot  on  each  side  of  the  throat.    Cayiame. 

P.  Pakdaea.    Cut.  EnL  691. 


Fordiead  and  crest,  acarlet-reddisb ;  golden-olive, 
cheeks ;  reddish-white,  body  ;  beneath,  reddish  ; 
feathers,  black  edged ;  taUbhck. 
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P.  Jumana.    Spix.  VJ. 

Deep  cinnamon-red ;  crested ;  sides,  back,  rump, 
ochraceous ;  cheek-band,  scarlet ;  tail-quills,  black. 
Brazils. 

YellowUh  Woodpecker.    P.  Flavieans.    Id  51. 

Deep-ochraceous ;  cheek-band,  scarlet;  wing^<»Terts, 
yellow-edged;  tail, blackish-brown.    Brazil. 

The  following  species  are  analogous  to  the  Picus 
Medius. 

RedJnUed  Woodpecker.     P.  RubrivetUria.      Vieill. 

Gal.  27. 

Black ;  not  crested ;  forehead  and  chin,  silky-yellow ; 
crown,  chest,  and  belly,  scarlet ;  chest,  olive ;  sides, 
legs,  and  vent,  greenish-white ;  black  banded. 

Sfff allow  Woodpecker.  P.Hirtindmaceu8.h.'Eisl.094f. 

Black ;  patch  on  the  head,  and  down  the  middle  of 
the  breast,  red ;  rump,  white.     Cayenne. 

YeUow-belUed    Woodpecker.      P.    Varius.      Gm. 

Enl.  785. 

Belly,  pale  yellow,  mixed  with  black ;  above,  black, 
with  white  spots  on  wings ;  head,  banded  with  black 
and  yellow.     North  America. 

Canada    Woodpecker.      P.    Canadensis.      Gm. 

EnL  345. 

Above,  black,  with  a  little  white  on  the  middle  of 
back ;  beneath,  whitish  ;  head,  &c.,  banded  black  and 
white. 

Hairy  Woodpecker.    P.  VUlosus.     Gm.    Enl.  'JM. 

Black,  above ;  white  beneath,  with  hair  •like  feathers 
dividing  those  colours.     Carolina. 
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Rtd^ekeOted  Woodpecker.    P.  Undatua.    Enl.  653. 

Lion-colour,  marked  with  dusky  bars ;    plat  of  red 
under  the  eyes.    Guiana. 

Little    Woodpecker.    P.  Pubescens.    Gm.  Catesby, 

31,11.    Wfl8on,L9. 

Like  P.    YiUosu8j  but  smaller.       Six  inches  long. 
America. 


The  following  species  are  striped  across. 

Malaooa    Woodpecker.     (P.    Malaccenrie.)      Gm. 

EnL74a 

Back,  reddish-grey ;  belly,  rufous-white ;  top  of  head, 
crimson;  quills,  red  and  brown,  with  white  spots. 
Malacca. 

Encenada  Woodpecker.  (P.    Bioolor.)    PI.  Enl. 

t.  746.  f.  1. 

Grey-brown  and  white,  irr^ularly  blended.  America. 
Ruf[ma  Woodpecker.  (P.  Rufua.)  Gm.  Enl.  694.  f.  1. 
Nearly  allied  to  P.  Undatus. 

Carolina  Woodpecker.^    (P.  Carolinus.)    Gm.  Enl. 

697  and  698. 

Top  of  head  and  neck,  red ;  back,  black  and  white, 
banded ;  tail-feathers,  black  and  white.    Jamaica. 

if  ^lecieihai  but  three  toet»  but  figured  in  the  PL  Enl.  with  four. 
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Cagmme  Woodpecker.    (P.  CajfOMiim.)    Sm.  Enl. 

6ia 

Olive  striped,  with  black ;  bepcath>  y eUowiah  ;  top  of 
heady  led.    Cayenne. 


Gold-created  Waodpocker.    (P.  Melanochloria.)    Gm. 

Enl.  719. 

Black  and  yellow  striped,  and  spotted;  crest  long,  gold 
colour.    Cayenne. 

Raged  Woodpecker.    (P.  Strialue.)    Gn.  £iiL  9S1 

and  614. 

Farchead,  cheeks,  and  thiMt  gity;  above^  black, 
striped  with  oliye ;  bsmeath,  olive.    St  Dominga 

SvpereiUoue  Woodpecker.  P.  SuperdttarU.  Col.  43S. 

Black  and  white;  beneath,  reddish;  eyebiowis  black. 

Yelbm.creeted  Woodpedeer.    P.Flaneecem.    Gm. 

Brown  II.  pi.  19,  and  Spix  40. 

Back,  black  with  yeUow  bars;  beUy  and  tail,  black ; 
head  and  long  crest,  yeUow.    Brasil. 


Cardinal  Woodpecker.    P.  CardinaUs.    Son.  pL  85. 

Crown,  red ;  from  the  eye  backward,  a  white  stripe; 
back,  Uack,  margined  white;  winga  and  tail»  spotted 
white;  beneath,  white* 


sun  Woodpodeer.    P.  Qaeruiue.    Wilaon  Amer. 

IL15. 

Back  and  scapulars^  Uack  and  white  alternate.    Geor- 
gla  and  Virginia. 


i 
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'The  FiM  Woodpecker,    fi.  Cmpeftri^^^Qfix  46. 

Heady  chin,  and  throat,  black ;  front  of  neck,  yellow- 
iah,  gidar  streak  black ;  body  beneath,  white.  .  Ame- 
rica. 

Mace^s  Woodpecker.    {P.  Macei.)        CoL  59. 

Top  of  head,  red ;  above,  covered  with  black  and 
white  bars ;  cheeks  and  throat,  white  with  triangular 
black  patches;  beneath,  dirty-yellow,  with  darker 
spots ;  vent  red.     India.* 

*  There  have  bern  named  in  addition  to  the  above— 
P.  Borei.  P.  MachlUL  P.  VuMML  (the  P.  Bwealii  of  VieiUot) 
P.  RvpdtL  P.  lAditenttem.  P.  PunctiBgerui.  P.  JErythrtmcen.  P. 
Badkiatui  P.  Spikgader.  P.  Meropirodru.  P.  heknorynObt.  P. 
Scuiaim.  P.Cmieept.  P.  ZMMa»iM»  (the  P.  Jvratef  of  VieUlot)  by 
Wagler. 

Alio.  P.  JoDtmentk,  by  Honfield.  P.  LeufiogwUr^  by  Reinwi^t  P. 
Rvber.  P.  Minor,  P.  Makrattefuit.  P.  Pedoralit.  P.  Icterocephtdus 
(the  P.  CUorocepkahu  of  Gm.)  P.  Foiciahu^  of  Latham.  P^  floiatus, 
(the  P.  BMcut  of  Latham.)  P.  MaculSpenmt,  of  Lichtenstein.  P. 
SguamMus.  P.  Maculaha.  P.  Rubnooliu.  P.  Ckkrolop/u)$.  P. 
Bro^jfwiu.  P.  FUtattu.  P.  JcUromeku.  P.  Myttaceus.  P.  Futoe9' 
cent.  P.  Erythropt.  P.  ^ooicoZKi.  P.  Punctahu,  (not  Curier,)  and 
P.  CVmMm^  by  VieilloL  P.Affiim^  Swaiuoiii  (the  young  of  which  it 
P.  J2if/Sc^pf  of  Spiz.)    P.  i?ii6iigmof ttfy  Swainfon,  and  some  othen. 

It  may  be  remarked,  as  more  than  probable,  that — 

Pmif  ^Mc^  Honf.  and  P.  Per^Unttf^  Wagler,  art  the.  aaioe  as  Piau 
Goemu. 

PieM9  CtoMn.  P.  MeUawpiena^  Pr.  Max^  and  P.  .^tcobr,  Swainson, 
•re  aU  P.  Doniimoafittf  of  Spix. 

Picitf  Ckryiochkrot  of  VieiUot,  and  P.  BraziSnuit  of  Swainsop,  is  P. 
<iflrM£nihtf  of  Licht. 

P.  THdii,  Hortf.    P.  Poictro&^xAitfj  Temm. 

P.  O&saeetUf  Lin.  is  P.  Arator,  Cut. 

P*  Xtfscolif,  niiger,  ii  ^.  Qu^nJiif . 

P.  FarMgateij  I^tb*  P.  itfiiior,  and  P.  Molucqenm,  LaUuun.  is  the 
tame  as  P.Bicohr^  GmeL 

G    6 
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It  should  be  remembered,  that  these  distinctions  of 
analogy,  founded  especially  on  colours,  are  of  little 
importance ;  and  that  it  may  be  that  several  of  these 
species  may  be  little  elsib  than  varieties. 

M.  de  Lacepede  has  named  Picoides  some  spe- 
cies of  woodpecker,  which  are  destitute  of  the  ex- 
ternal toe,  and  have  only,  in  consequence,  two  toes 
before  and  one  behind ;  otherwise,  they  are  in  all 
respects  assimilated  to  the  ordinary  species. 

We  have  one  in  the  north  and  east  of  Europe. 

Northern  Three4oed  Woodpecker.     (P.    Dridacfy' 
lu8.)    Edw.  114.    Naum.  137. 

Intermediate  in  size  between  P.  Martins  and  P. 
Minor ;  is  black,  spotted  with  white  above;  white 
underneath ;  the  rump  of  the  male  is  orange,  that 
of  the  female  white.  • 

One  might  also  make  a  sub-genus  of  those  whose 
bill,  slightly  arched,  begins  to  i^proach  that  erf*  the 
Cuckow. 

p.  laerocepkahi.  Lath,  is  P.  Chhrocephahu.-St^  9pbe.  t.  54.  £  9. 
(not.f.  1.) 

»  

P.  Macu^rontf  Spix.  t.  S6.  f.  1.  k  the  young  male  of  P.  PauermMB. 

P.  FUff^rtmt^  VieiL  Spix.  t.  5S.  £  9.  and  P.  Conmatw,  Lich.  is  the  P. 
StibrioefUrit. 

P.  Flavicmu,  Spix.  t.  81.  £  9.  is  the  ftmaleof  P.  EiMdut. 

P.  Laihand,  Wagler,  is  P.  Cafer,  Lath. 

P.  Philqphenantm,  Lath,  is  P.  PtdaiacOf  Car.  and  P.  Bengaitrnkt 
Gmd. 

P.  Mdaeumu»lMh.    P.  itiifosofw,  VieiL  u  P.  JUMsofMS^ ofFonter. 

•  P.  Tiga.  Hon£  Raffles.    Java.    P.  JKmfiii.  P.  7>«bdy«.  Litth. 
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Such  are  the 

GoUL-winged  Woodpecker.  Picus  Auratus,  Buff. 
CuctUus  Juratus  of  the  tenth  edition.  Enl.  695. 
Wilson^  Amer.    L.  3. 

Transvendy  striated,  black  and  grey ;  sides  of  throat 
and  middle  of  breast,   black;   hind  part  of  head, 

red. 

• 

YeUowshafted    Woodpecker.     P.    Cafer.      Lath. 
Promipie.  Vaill.    Prom,  32. 

Brown,  above ;  vinaceous  beneath,  with  round  black 
spots ;  whiskers,  crimson.     South  Afiica. 

Banded  Woodpecker.    P.  Poicilophos.    Tern:  Col. 

•  197,  f.i. 

Banded,  black  and  yellow.    Java.     Six  inches  long. 

One  of  these  seeks  its  food  only  on  the  ground, 
although  it  has  the  same  tail  as  the  rest. 

Digging  Woodpecker.     P.  Arator,      Cut.    VaiU. 

Afr.  265  and  & 

Olive^bro^n,  spotted  on  all  the  upper  parts  with 
minute  white  spots ;  throat  and  breast  whitish.  Africa. 

I  have  only  taken  from  the  genus  Picus,  the  Minnte 
TVoodpecker  of  Lath.  Yunx  Mmutiseimus.  Gm. 
EnL  786.  Vieill.  Gal.  28,  which  is  properly  a 
Wryneck. 

The  Wrtnecks.     (Yunx.*     Lin.) 

Have  the  tongue  extensible,  like  the  woodpecker, 

*  Hie  GredL  name  of  the  bird  in  question.    Toiqnilla  it  iti  Latin 

OG  2 
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and  by  means  of  the  same  mechanism ;  but  it  is 
without  spines;  their  bill,  moreover,  straight  and 
pointed,  is  nearly  round ;  their  tail  has  the  feathers 
only  of  an  ordinary  form.  They  live  nearly  like  the 
woodpeckers,  except  that  they  climb  but  litde. 
We  have  one  of  them  in  Europe. 

The    Wryneck.     Yunx  TarquiOa.     Lin.  Enl.  698. 

Naum.  381. 

Of  the  size  of  a  lark,  brown  above,  and  prettily 
marked  with  little  blackish  waves,  and  longitudinal 
yellow,  and  black  reticulations;  whitish  striped 
across,  with  black  imdemeath. 

Its  name  is  taken  from  the  singular  habit  which 
it  has,  when  surprised,  of  twisting  the  neck  and 
head  in  various  ways. 

.  The  PicuMNES  of  Temminck  differ  from  the  wry- 
necks only  in  having  a  very  short  taU.  They  are 
very  small  birds. 

Least  Wryneck,    P.  MintUe.    Tern.     Ytma  Minu- 
Hssima,    Gm.  Enl.  786.  f.  1. 

Size  of  a  wren ;  top  of  head,  red ;  occiput,  black, 
white-spotted ;  body,  red ;  beneath,  grey ;  hen,  crown 
black.    Cayenne. 

Crested  Wryneck.    P.  Cirrhaiua.    Tem.   CoL  371. 

f.  1.    VieiU.    Gal.  28. 

^  Above,  brown ;  breath,  brownish-white,  with  trans- 
verse bars ;  crest,  black  and  red,  spotted  white.  South 
America. 
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Little  Wryneck.    P.EwUie.    Tem.  Col.  S7I.  f.  2. 

Like  the  last,  but  with  the  cheeks  and  neck,  yellow. 
South  America. 

Some  of  these  picumnes  have  only  three  toes, 
like  the  picoides. 

Anomalous   Wryneck.     P.  Ahnormis.     Tem.  CSd. 

371. 

Green,  above ;  beneath,  brightish-brown.    Java.* 

The  CucKow.     CucuLus.t    L. 

Have  the  bill  moderate,  rather  deeply  cleft,  com- 
pressed, and  slightly  arched ;  the  tail  long.  They 
live  on  insects,  and  are  migratory.  We  subdivide 
this  numerous  genus  as  follows. 

The  True  Cuckows. 

« 

Have  the  bill  of  moderate  strength ;  the  tarsi  short }  ^ 
the  tail  with  six  quills.  They  are  celebrated  by  the 
singular  habit  of  laying  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of 
other  insectivorous  birds  \  and  what  is  not  less  extra* 
ordinary,  the  foster  parents,  frequently  belonging  to 
much  smaller  species,  take  care  of  the  yoimg  cuckow 
as  of  their  own  ofispring,  even  when  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  cuckoVs  eggs  has  been  preceded,  as  is 
often  the  case  by  the  destruction  of  their  own.   The 

*  Add  Ym»  MimUui,  VieiUot,  the  Carpeniero  Nam  of  Azara. 
f  x«n{,  cwcdm  ;  cackow,  ezpresiet  the  cry  of  the  Earopera  ^leciet. 
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cause  of  this  phenomenon,  unique  in  the  history  of 
birds,  is  still  unknown.  Hkriassnt  has  attributed  it 
to  the  position  of  the  gizzard,  which  is  deeper  in  the 
abdomen,  and  less  protected  by  the  sternum  than  in 
other  birds.  The  coecum  of  these  cuckows  are 
long,  and  their  lower  larynx  has  but  one  proper 
*muscle.  We  have  one  cuckow,  generally  spread 
throughout  Europe. 

s^  Ccmmon    Cuckow.     Cwulus   Ckmorus.    L.  £nl. 

811. 

Of  an  ashen  grey,  with  a  white  belly,  striped  across 
with  black ;  the  tail  spotted  with  white  on  the  sides ; 
the  young  has  red  instead  of  grey. 

But  there  also,  sometimes,  comes  here  a  species 
spotted  and  crested,  whose  cry  is  more  sonorous. 

(C.  Glandarius.  Edw.  57.)  Naum.  130,  the 
male,  Fl.  Col.  t.  414,  the  female.  The  C.  Pisanus 
of  Grm.  is  the  young  of  this. 

The  warm  couiitries  of  both  continents  produce 
many  others. 

Cape  Cuckow.    C.  Capensis.    Vaill.    Af.  pi.  200. 

Which  is  probably  only  a  variety  of  the  oommoa  spe- 
cies.   PI.  Enl.  390. 

Solitary  Cuckow.     C.  SdUariua.    Cuv.  VailL  206. 

Obscure-brown,  above;  light-brown,  underneath, 
with  darker  transverse  bars ;  tail,  black,  white  edged. 
Africa. 
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Panayan    Cuckaw.      C    Radiatus.      Son.     Voy. 

pi.  76. 

Black-brown,  cheek  and  throat,  vinaceous ;  chest  and 
belly,  yellow,  black  banded ;  tail,  black,  white  tipt 
Panay. 

NiAay  Cuckow.     C.  Clamosua.    Cuv.    Vaill.  204, 

205. 

Deep-blue;  quills  of  tail,  brown;  female,  barred, 
greenish,  underneath.    Africa. 

Edolio  Cuckow.    C.  EdMus.    Cuv.    Vaill.  207, 

20a 

Colour,  dingy  blue-black  and  green,  mixed ;  crested ; 
female,  white,  beneath.    Africa. 

N.B. — Cue.  SerraHis.  Sparm.  Mus.  CarL  III.  is 
the  male  of  this.  C  MelanoUucas.  Enl.  272, 
is  the  female. 

Collared  Cuckow,     C.   Coromandus,    Lin.     Enl. 
274,  and  a  variety.    VaiU.  213. 

Tail,  wedge-shaped;  head,  crested;  body,  black 
beneath ;  collar,  white. 

Carolina  Cuckow      C  Americanua.     Enl.  816,  or 
CaroUneMisy  WiL  III.  2a  f.  1.    Catesby  1. 1.  9. 

Above,  ash;  beneath,  white;  tail,  wedge-shaped; 
lower  jaw,  yellow. 

BlackJMed  Cuckow.   C.  Eryihropihalmus.    Wilson 

III.  28.  f.  2. 

Bill,  black ;  red  round  the  eye;  like  the  last,  but  with- 
out the  cinnamon  colour  on  the  wings.    America. 
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Yellow-bellied  Cuckow,     C,  Flatms.    Enl.  814. 

Tail,  wedge-shaped,  pale-brown ;  beneath,  yellowiah- 
red ;  crown  and  throat,  ash ;  tail,  black,  white  banded. 
Panay. 

There  are  moreover  in  Afiica  some  pretty  species, 
of  a  more  or  less  golden  green.  Their  bill  is  rather 
more  depressed  than  in  the  common  cuckow. 

GUded  Cuckaw.     C.  Auratus.    Enl.  657.     Vaill. 

211. 

Tail,  wedge-shaped;  above,  golden-green;  beneath, 
white ;  head  with  five  white  streaks ;  two  outer,  and 
tips  of  other  lail-feathers,  white.  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope. 

Klaae  Cuckaw,     C.  Clarii.    Vaill.  210. 

Oreen  above,  the  feathers  edged  with  golden-yellow ; 
beneath,  white;  middle  tail-feathers,  green;  other 
quills,  black  and  white.     Africa. 

Shining  Ctickow.      C.  Lucidus.    Lath.  8yn.  1. 1.  S3, 

and  Col.  102.  f.  1. 

Fulgent;  tail,  nearly  square;  above,*  golden-green; 
beneath,  white,  waved  with  golden  and  brown.  New 
Zealand. 

Cupreous  Cuckow.    C  Cupreus.    Lath,  and  Vieill. 

Oal.  42. 

Bright  copper-colour,  above;  beneath,  yellow;  legs, 
black.    Afidcs^. 
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Braafen  Cuchow.     C.  ChalcUes.    CoL  103. 

Reddish-brown,  above ;  each  feather  with  a  greenish 
metallic  line  in  the  middle ;  beneath,  whitish,  waved 
with  light-brown.     South  Sea  Islands. 

Other  species,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  spot- 
ted, have  the  bill  higher  vertically. 

Rufous  Spotted  Cuckow.  Cu,  Punctatus.  £nl. 
771,  and  ScolopacetMf  Enl.  586,  perhaps  also  Macu^ 
latuSf  Enl.  764,  may  be  mere  varieties. 

Tail,  wedge-shaped ;  above,  blackish,  red  spotted ; 
beneath,  red,  black  streaked;  tail,  red,  banded. 
India. 

Sacred  Cuckow,     C.  Honoratue.    Lin.  Enl.  294. 

Vaill.  216. 

Tail,  wedge-shaped,  blackish,  white  spotted ;  beneath, 
white  and  ash,  banded.    Malabar. 

Society   Cuckow.     Cu.   .TaitensU.    Sparm.   Mus. 

Carl.  32. 

Brown,  femigineous,  spotted ;  beneath,  white,  brown 
streaked ;  tail,  wedge-shaped,  with  sublimate  femigine- 
ous bands.    Pacific  Islands. 

Mindanao  Cuckow.     C.  Mindanenris.    Enl.  277- 

Oolden-green,  with  white  spotted ;  beneath,  whitish, 
black  waved.    Philippine  Islands. 

Guira  Cuckow.  C.  Gvira.  VieilL  Gal.  44. 
Freycinet.  Voy.  t.  66.  One  cannot  say  why  M. 
VieUlot  has  made  a  Crotophaga  of  this  species. 

Yellowish-white ;    crebted ;    head,  neck,    and    wing- 
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coverts,  brown  and  yellov,  varied ;  tail,  brown,  white 
tipped.* 

TheCouAs.  Vaill. 

Differ  from  the  cuckows  proper,  only  in  having  ele- 
vated tarsi.  They  build  in  the  clefts  of  trees,  and 
do  not  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds. 
This  at  least  is  true  of  such  species  whose  habits  are 
knovm. 

M.  Vieillot  has  made  his  genus  Cogctsub  of  this 
division,  the  Macbopus  of  Spix. 

Great  Madagascar  Cuckow.    0.  Madagascariensis* 

Enl.  816. 

Olive-brown,  waved;  throat,  yellowish;  chest  and  belly, 
yellow ;  outer  tail-feather,  white  tipped.    Madagascar. 

De  LalatuTs  Cuckow.     C.  Lalandii.    Col.  440. 

Purple-black ;  throat  and  beneath,  white ;   vent  and 
thighs,  reddish ;  tail^  white  tipped.    Africa. 

Madagascar  Created  Cuekaw.    C.  Criataius.   EnL 

£89.    Vaill.  217. 

Crested,  greenish-ash;    belly,  red-white;  outer  tail- 
feather,  white.    Madagascar. 

Blue  Cuckow.    C.  Carulem.   396,  f.  2,  VaBl.  218. 
Blue;  tail,  rounded.    Madagascar. 

*  Tothiigenuf  have  alio  been  referred;  C  JReMryufy  Gaii.;C./«dfeii^ 
Lath,  from  General  Hardwi<^*t  dnwin^;  C.  Pisamu  and  C.  BoA^ms^ 
6m.;  C.  PokoeepUut,  and  C.  Shmneraitii,  Lath.;  C.  JPSndtnii,  wad  C 
Orientaiuy  of  which  Meitrf.  Vigors  and  Honfield  have  conatituted  their 
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Spoiled  Cuchow.    C.  N^mua.    Enl.  812. 

Femigineous-brown ;    throat,  brown,  striped;    tail, 
reddish,  tipped.    Cayenne. 

.Cayenne  Cuekow.    C.  Cayamue.    Enl.  211. 

Purpliah-chesnut;  beneath,  ash;  tail-feathers,  white 
tipped. 

Chesnut  Cuckaw.  C.  Brachypterus.  Tern,  or  Macro- 

pus  Caiaana.    Spix.  43.  ^ 

Small ;  chesnut ;  bill,  arched. 

i 
Mangrove  Cuekow.    C.  SenictUtu.    Enl.  813. 

Ash;  beneath,  reddish;  throat,  white;  tail,  short, 
wedge-shaped.    Cayenne.    Length,  twelve  inches. 

Pheasant    Cuekow.       Macropue     Phaeianellue. 

Spix.  42. 

Slender ;  olive-brown,  beneath ;  and  top  of  tail,  white ; 
crest,  reddish ;  chest,  black  spotted.* 

We  may  separate  from  these  an  American  species 
with  a  long  bill,  bent  only  at  the  end. 

It  is  on  this  distinction  that  Vieillot  has  made  his 
genus  Saurothera,  Gal*  38. 

Long^dUed  Cuekow.    C.  Vetula.    Enl.  772. 
m 

Brown ;  beneath,  lighter ;  eyelashes,  red;  tail,  wedge- 
shaped.    Jamaica.    Length,  fifteen  inche8.f 

•  Coccyttu  MkuOut,  VieilL  the  CWufsr  Ct^ftmMi  Mmor  of  Lath. ;  Coc 
eynu  Latham^  ofVieill.;  Cueyim  Cwmdut,  Lin.;  C.  JRuMmfttf » Ltth. | 
C  PimchilaiiUfOm*;  C.  BranBenrit,  Lin.;  and  CoceyMut  G€offroyii,<d Tern. 
Col.»  teem  referable  to  thu  dhririon. 

t  Add  C.  PiuriaUi,  which  is  probably  the  female. 
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M.   Levalllant  has  properly  separated  from  the 
other  cuckows 

The  CoucALs.*     Centropus.     Illig. 

Species  of  Africa  and  India,  which  have  the  thumb 
nail  long,  straight,  and  pointed,  like  that  of  the 
larks.  Such  as  are  known  belong  to  the  old  world. 
They  build  also  in  the  clefts  of  trees. 

Egyptian   Cuckow.      C.    ^gypHus   and    Senega- 
lensis.    Eiil.332.     Vaill.  Af.  219. 

Orey ;    beneath,   white ;    crown    and  tail,  blackish. 
Senegal  and  Egypt.  ' 

Philippine  Ctickoto.  C  Philippensia.  Cuv.  Enl.  834. 

C.  Bvbutua.    Horsf. 

Black ;  wings,  red. 

Rednbrown  Cuckow,    C.  Nigromfua.    Cuv.    Vaill. 

Af.  220. 

Dingy ;  wings,  brickdust  colour.    Africa. 

Long-heeled  Cuckow.     C.  Tolu.    Enl.  295,  f.  1. 

VaiU.  219. 

Greenish-black ;  wings,  chesnut ;  head,  neck,  and 
back,  blackish,  red  streaked.     Madagascar. 

Lark-heeled  Cuckow.    (C.    BengtUenris.)     Brown^s 

lU.  t.  13. 

Femigineous  brown,  white,  and  black,  streaked ;  belly, 
yellowish-brown ;  quills  and  under  tail-feathers,  red, 
black  banded.     Bengal.  ^ 

*  A  compound  sigDifyiDg  IMIs  Cuekowi.    Centropui^  tpur-footed.    M. 
Vieiilot  has  cfaaDged  this  name  into  Cobioonix  i    Dr.  Leach  into  Poso* 

rHILUS. 
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Rufims  Cuckow.    C.  Rufinw.    Guv.  Vaill.  221. 
Rufous  ;  stem  of  the  feathers  lighter.    Africa. 
JSthiopian  Cuckow.     C.  jEthiops.    Cut.  Vaill.  222.  v 

Black ;  bluish  over  the  eyes.    Africa. 

Giant  Cuckow.     C.  Gigaa.    Guv.  Vaill.  223. 

Riifous,  above ;  dingy,  underneath ;  tail,  dingy,  with 
numerous  black  bars.     Africa. 

Black  and  White  Cuckow.     C.  Aterattms.    Lesson. 

Voy.  de  la  Goquille,  t.  33. 

Forehead,  black ;  neck  and  chest,  brown-white ;  back, 
belly,  tail,  and  wing,  blue-black ;  wing,  with  a  white 
speculum.     New  Zealand.* 

We  ought  also,   with  this  naturalist,   to  distin-* 
guish 

The  CouROLS,t  or  Vouroddrions,  of  Madagascar, 

With  the  bill  thick,  pointed,  strongly  compressed, 
slightly  arched  at  the  end  of  the  upper  mandible, 
with  the  nostrils  pierced  obliquely  in  the  middle  on 
each  side*  Their  tail  has  twelve  quills.  They 
nestle  like  the  preceding,  and  live  in  woods.  They 
are  said  to  be  principally  frugivorous. 

Afrifon  CqfArd.  C.  Afer.  Enl.  3879  the  male  with 
the  bill  badly  represented ;  and  558,  the  female,  where 
itis  better.    Vaill.  226  and  227. 

« 
« 

Grolden-green ;  beneath,  grey ;  head  and  neck,  ash ; 

*  Add  Ceniroput  MoKijku  Letson,  Voy.  Cog.  t.  84.    Black  and  gieeD. 
New  Guinea. 
f  Compounded  of  Cuckow  and  RoOeff  the  genu*  Livtosomus  of  Vieill. 
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crown,  8plendid*black ;  tail,  beneath,  Uack.     Mada* 
gascar  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope.* 

^  The  Indicators,    Vaill. 

Are  other  African  species,  celebrated  by  feeding 
on  honey.  They  serve  as  guides  in  the  discovery  of 
the  hives  of  wild  honey,  which  they  seek  making 
a  cry.  Their  bill  is  short,  high,  and  nearly  as 
conical  as  that  of  the  sparrow.  Their  tail  has  twelve 
quills,  and  is  both  slightly  cuneiformed  and  forked. 
Their  skin  is  particularly  hard,  and  resists  the  stings 
'  of  the  bees ;  but  these  insects  attack  them  in  the  eyes, 
and  sometimes'  kill  tfcem. 

Honey  Cfickow. ,   C.  Indicator.    Vaill.  Af.  241. 

i»  Ferrugineous-grey ;  beneath,  whitish ;  shoulder,  yel- 
low ;  base  of  the  tail  fiurcated  with  a  black  spot 
Egypt  and  Senegal. 

Lesser  Honey  Cuckow.     C.  Minor.    Cuv.  id.  243. 

The  smaUest.     Like  preceding,  but  beneath,  slate- 
coloured.    Africa. 

Whit&MUed  Cuckow.     C.  AUnrostris.    Col.  36?. 

The  largest.     Dusky-brown ;    ears,  throat,   and  be- 
neath, white ;  tail,  black  tipped.    » 

M.  Vieillot  has  adopted  this  genus  and  its  name  in 
his  Galerie.    46.'f  * 

•  This  ii  the  Bucco  Africamu  of  Shaw,  and  weU  figured  by  VieflL  Gal. 

t.40.  « 

f   Indkaior  Major  of  Temminck  is   Cmeulm  IftAotiiOT.  Lath«»  and 
Temmiiick  hat  deicribed  a  spedet  under  the  name  of  InHeaior 
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The  Barbacous.* 

With  the  bill  conical,  elongated,  a  little  compressed, 
slightly  arched  at  the  end,  and  furnished  at  its  base 
with  loose  feathers  or  stiff  hairs,  which  gives  them 
some  relation  to  the  genus  Bucco. 

Wax^m   Barbet      C.     TrmquOlw.      Enl.    512. 

Spix.  41,  2. 

Black ;  beneath,  ash;  wing-ooverts,  white  edged ;  bend 
of  the  wing  with  small  white  spines. 

WhUe-rumped    BUick     Cuckow,      C.    Tenebrosus. 
Enl.  505,  and  Col.  323.  f.  1. 

Black ;  bdly  and  thighs,  red ;  rump  and  vent,  white. 
Cayenne. 

Red  and  -White    Ctickow.     C.    Rufalbintss.     Col. 

323.    f.  2. 

■ 

Bill,  with  very  long  ragged  hairs ;  tail  rounded,  gra- 
duated, short ;  plumage,  red ;  belly  white. 

Masked  Cuckow.     Manasa  Peraanata.    Vieill.  Gal. 
36.     Bucco  AUnfrane.    Spix.  41. 

Lead-coloured  black ;  forehead  and  throat,  yellowish 
white. 

It  must  be  observed    that  the  C    ParadisiBUs, 
iss.,    is  the  Laniua    Malabartcua^  and  ^at   the 


•■^ 


•  Compounded  of  Barbu,  (JBteceo,)  and  Cuckow.  The  genus  Monaba 
of  yieilL  Gal.  96.  Ltfoenix  of  Wagler. 

Temminck  refen  these  birds  to  the  second  section  of  the  genus  Capito. 

,    Also  have  been  named^ 

But.  Rufiu.  SfHZ.  \  40.  £  1.  Bye.  Nignfirom.  Sfiiz.  49.  f.  9.  (die 
Lypormx  Umcohr  of  Wilier.  B.  BMamda.  Spix.  which  is  B.  Bt^ 
hmm  of  Tern.)  B.  Leneopg.  HL  which  is  Mmma  Penonata.  Vieill. 
B.  Striahu.  Spix.    fi.  Turquahit,  and  B.  Fmeut.  Om. 
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Cttc,  SinensiSf  is  the  Corvua  Erytkrorynchos.  These 
two  remarks  are  made  by  M.  Levaillant,  who  has 
done  the  most  towards  clearing  the  history  of  the 
cuckows.* 

The  Malcohas.     Vaill. 

(M.  Vieillot  calls  them  PniENicoPH^ust)  have  the 
bill  very  thick,  round  at  its  base,  arched  towards  the 
end,  and  a  large  naked  space  round  the  eyes. 

Some  have  the  nostrils  round  towards  the  base  of 
the  bilU 

Red  and  Green  MtUcoha.      Le  Malcoha  Rouverdin. 

VaiU.    Afr.225. 

Above,  and  middle  tail-feathers,  deep  green  ;  beneath, 
marron;  tail,  long,  cuneiform.     Africa. 

Others  have  them  straight  near  the  edge  of  tlie 
bilk 

Red-headed  Malcoha.  VaiU.  224.  Cue,  Pyrrko- 
cephaltM.     Forster.     Ind.  Zool.  t.  6.     ^i^ll.    Oal. 

37. 

Tail,  very  long,  black ;  chest  and  1)eUy,  white ; 
cheeks  and  crown,  scarlet. 

And  Latham,  in  his  history,  has  described  several 
varieties  of  these  species,  which  may  eventually  prove 
distinct. 

These  birds,  which  are  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  are 
said  to  live  principally  on  fruits.t 

*C.CEsiMof«t.  Lath.,  b  said  to  be  the  same  M  C.  Capenss.  C  fVrirfaii 
n  the  male  of  C,  Mmdanenmi,  C,  S&nentit,  Lin.  is  a  m^pie.  C  Domimcmt, 
Lath.,  seems  to  be  the  female  of  C  Amencannu. 

t  -a^Plutmcoph^  r«&  of  Vieillot  p.1.  t  S7. 
X  The  PAcmiccpAcvM  LeucogatUr  is  mentioDeci  by  Oumeril. 


I 
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We  should,  probably,  also  distinguish  from  the 
rest,  the  species  with  a  bill  less  thicks  and  which  have 
soarcdy  any  nudity  round  the  eyes. 

Jana  MaUeoha.   Malcoha  i  bee  peintj  PhoenicopfuBtts 

Cahrkenchus.  Col.  347* 

Black;  head  and  neck;  red; 'crown,  iron-grey;  bill, 
yellow,  red,  and  black. 

9 
t 

Java    Phoenicapk^Bus,      Phcenicaphaus    Javanicus. 

Horsf. 

Dark  greenish-gray ;    bill,  throat,  breast,  vent,  and 
thighs,  ferruginous ;  tail,  tipt  white.* 

The  ScTTHROPs.    Lath. 

Have  a  bill  still  larger  than  the  preceding,  and 
thicker  thaii  the  l^st,  with  .two  slight  ridges  longi- 
tudinally on  each  side.  Round  the  eyes  is  naked, 
and  the  nostrils  are  round.  Their  bill  approximates 
them  to  the  Toucans,  but  their  tongue  is  not 
ciliated.  Only  one  species  is  kaown,  which  is  proper 
to  New  Holland.  It  is  as  big  as  a  crow,  whitish, 
with  a  grey  mantle. 


Psiitaceaus  HonMtt.    Scythrops  Noio{b  HoUandue. 
Lath.    Scjf.  JuatralasuB.    Shaw. 

Pale-green ;  back,  wing,  and  tail,  lead-coloured. 

8h.  Philips,  t.  at  p.  165,  and  White  14S,  two  bad 
figures.  There  are  better  in  PI.  Col.  290,  and  Vieill. 
Oal.  99. 

*  Lenon  mentions  a  bird  as  the  PAivmcflfiAtfiif  5^^ 
Cufief  does  not  notice  it  in  print. 

VOL.   VII.  H   H 
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The  Babbets.  Bacco.*    liiu 

Have  a  thick  conical  bill,  convex  on  the  sides  at  the 
base,  and  furnished  with  five  facetts  of  stiff  bristles* 
directed  forward,  one  behind  the  nostril,  one  on  each 
side  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  fifth  under 
the  symphysis.  Their  wings  are  short,  their  pro- 
portions and  their  flight  heavy.  They  live  on  in- 
sects, and  attack  little  birds,  nevertheless  they  also 
eat  fruit.  They  build  in  holes  in  trees. 
They  may  be  divided  into  three  subgenera. 

The  BABBicANS.t    Buff.     Pogonias.  111. 

Which  have  one  or  two  strong  teeth  on  each  side  the 
upper  mandible,  the  bend  of  which  is  i)lunt  and 
arched ;  their  quills  are  very  stroqg. ,  They  are 
found  in  Africa  and  India.  They  are  more  frugi- 
vorous  than  the  other  species. 

Groove4)illed  Barbican^  Bucco  DtMus.  Om.  Pogo- 
nias Sfdciro8tri8.  Leach.  Zool.  Mis.  J6.  Vieill. 
Oal.  33.    Vaill.  Ois  de  Par.  2. 19. 

Black,  above;  beDeath,  red,  with  black  band  oa 
breast;  middle  of  back,  white;  bill,  channelled. 
Barbary. 

Black-beUied  Barbioan.    Pog.  Erythromelas.  Vieill. 

Oal.  38. 

Black ;  beneath,  red ;  chest,  band,  and  vent,  black. 


*  Thif  name  was  giTen  by  BriMon  on  acooimt  of  the  cooTeiity  at  the 
base  of  the  mandible,  from  hticea,  cheek. 

f  On  account  of  their ^imDarity  to  the  Toucans.  Pogomaf,  from  «wyw*» 
beard ;  but  Lacepede  has  long  since  applied  this  name  to  a  genus  offish 
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SmooihJniled  Barbican.  P.  Letnraatris.  Leach.  77- 
Vaill.  pi.  K.  Le  Barb.,  i  Ventre  RosS.  VidU.  kc. 
dt.  pi.  A.  is  the  young. 

Like  B.  dtMua,  but  the  bill  is  not  channelled ;  top  of 
head,  crimson.    Africa. 

BurchetTs  or  the  Masked  Barbican,    P.  Peraonatus. 

Tem.  Col.  201. 

Top  of  heady  cheeks,  and  throat,  bright  red,  behind 
the  red,  black  ;  back,  greenish-dcsh ;  beneath,  yellow- 
ish.   Africa. 

Black-throated  Barbican.    P.  Niger.     Tem.    Enl. 

688.    Vail.  29,  30,  31. 

Crown,  rump,  throat,  neck,  middle  of  back,  and 
wing-coverts,  black ;  forehead,  red ;  curve  over  eye, 
yellow  and  white.     Philippine  Islands. 

Red  Barbican.    P.  Rubicon.    Vaill.  pi.  D. 

Forepart  of  body,  red ;  beneath,  pak-yellow ;  sides, 
streaked  with  black.* 

Buccot  properly  so  called.     (Cuv.) 

With  a  bill  simply  conical,  slightly  compressed,  the 
crest  bhmt,  a  little  elevated  in  the  middle.  There  are 
some  of  them  in  the  two  continents,  many  of  which 

•  Bueeo  SaHO,  Lath.  (Abyiiiniaa  Barbican  of  Salt's  Travels.  .  P. 
Swbrykmt  of  Swahuon.  Zod.  Dlus.  and  P.  Hitmaicps,  Wagler.)  P.  Lev^ 
coiMAif»  VidIL  (which  u  p.  XicniirtMim  and  the  young  is  P.  Ltf* 

MiflbilH9f  Leach.)  P.  AsfiAauJi,  Lath,  (the  P.  Nigir  of  Tem.  P.  Sene- 
gaiemit.  Lush.  P.  FMMm,  Leach.  Bweeo  Fiueueem.  VWU.  which  laens 
to  be  the  J9.  itti&0!ioni«  of  Vaill. 

f  VieiOot  hat  changed  this  name  nio  Qatvto. 

H,H  2 
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have  brilliant  colours.  They  live  in  pairs  in  the 
breeding  season,  and  in  small  bands  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Great  BarbeL    B.  Grandi$.    Enl.  SJl. 

Changeable  green,  with  the  quills  varied  with  black ; 
head  and  neck^  blue ;   vent,  red.    China  and  India. 

Green  Barhet.     B.  Viridis,    Enl.  870. 

Oreen,  with  head  and  neck  greyish  brown;  white 
spot  near  the  eye.     India. 

YeUoW'fronted  Barhet.    B.  Flavifrons.  Cuv.  Vaill. 

Ois.  de  Par.  55. 

Top  of  head  and  back  of  neck,  olive-green ;  about  the 
cheeks  and  throat,  blue ;  body  and  wings,  green ; 
paler,  beneath*    C^jlcn^. 

Blue4hroated'Bdrhet,'B.   CyanopSi      Cuv.  id.  ifr. 
21,  or  Capita  CyanocolKs.    Vieill.  Gal.  35. 

Head,  red,  streaked  with  black ;  throat  and  crop,  blue; 
occiput  and  body  above,  green ;  beneath,  pal&>green. 
India. 

Latham's  Barhet,    B.  Lathami.   Lath.     Syn.  pi.  22. 

.  Greenish ;  quills,  dark ;  face  and  chili,  brown. 

Yelhw4hrmted  B^fiei.    B.  PhUippenns.    £nL  333. 

Green;,  l^enei^th,^  yellow,  spotte4  wit;h  olive;  throat 
and  sides  of  the  head,  yellow ;  top  of  the  head,  red* 
Philippine  Islands. 
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Xed-crownid  Barbet    B.  RubricapiUus.    Brown. 

IlL  14. 

Ghreen^  with  the  crown  and  throfit  scarlet ;  beneath, 
white,  Imd  white  spot  on  shoulder.    Ceylon. 

Red-necked  Barbet  B.  RubricoUia.  Guv.  Vaill.  36. 
If,  indeed,  these  are  not  three  varieties. 

Black-throated  Barbet.    B.  Torquatue.    Cuv.  Vaill. 

37. 

Back,  wings,  and  tail,  brown;  beneath,  yellow ;  fore- 
head, cheeks,  and  throat,  red ;  patch  on  throat,  black. 
Brazil. 

Rosy  Barbet:    B:  Roeeus.  Cuv.  Vaill.  33. 

Shining-green,  above ;  greenish^  beneath ;  sides  white, 
with  black  stripes ;  face  and  throat,  rose-coloured. 

Black-throated   Barbet,      J?.    Niger.      Enl.    688. 

Vieill.    Gal.  33. 

Above,  black,  with  yellow  spots;  beneath,  white. 
Philippine  Islands,  and  Cape. 

Beautiful  Barbet.    B.  Maynaneneie.^    Lath. 

Green ;  head,  and  throat,  red,  margined  with  blue ; 
breast,  yellow.     South  America. 

The  Elegant  Barbet.    The  B.  Elegans.    Gm.    Enl. 

688. 

Appears  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  last,  if  not  the 

same. 

♦ 

Bearded  Barbet.     B.  Barbiculus.  Cuv.  Vaill.  56. 
Beard  longer  than  the  bill ;  forehead  and  throat,  red ; 

*  Cc^  JSft^Mf  ,  VieilL 
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post  ocular  spot,  yellow ;  general  colour,  deep-green, 
varied  with  yellow ;  quills,  red. 

LUtle  Barhet.    B.  Parvus.^  Vaill.  32.  PI.  Enl.  746. 

Fulvous  brown ;  beneath,  whitish,  striated  with  brown. 
Senegal. 

Red-rumped  Barbet    B.    Erythronotoa.      Cuv. 

VaiU.  57. 

Rump  and  upper  tail-coverts,  bright  red ;  dark  vinous 
on  the  upper  parts,  with  yellow  streaks  on  the  cheeks  ; 
throat,  yellow ;  beneath,  whitish.     Africa. 

YeUow-cheeked  Barbet.      B.   Zeylanicus.     Brown. 

Green,  with  head  and  neck  pale-fulvous ;  wing-coverts, 
with  white  spots.    Ceylon,  Java,  &c. 

Cayenne  Barbet.    B.  Cayaneneis.    Enl.  906. 

Black ;  beneath,  whitish  yellow ;  forehead  and  throat, 
red.    Cayeaoe. 

* 

Peruvian  Barbet.    B.  Perumanus.    Cuv.   Vaill.  37- 

Forehead  and  tboroat,  orange ;  above,  from  the  gape, 
nearly  black,  with  yellow  patches ;  belly,  yellow,  with 
brown  spots.    Peru. 

Blachireaated  Barbet.    B.  Nigrothartuv.    Vaill.  S!8. 

•  * 

These  again  may  be  three  varieties. 

WkiteJyreaeted  Barbet.    B.  Fuacue.    VaiU.  43. 

Brown,  with  triangular    white  spot  on  the  breast. 
.  Cayenne. 

•  CepUo  Eubryrtms,  Vicdll. 
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Rei-eollared  Barbet    B.  Jrmittaris.  Tem.  Col.  89. 

Green ;  fordiead,  and  half  collar,  red ;  back  of  neck, 
blue.    Java. 

Blue-ihroated  Barbet.   B.  Gularis.  Tem.  Col.  89.  2. 

Green,  top  of  head,  throat  and  edge  of  wmgs,  blue ; 
under  eye,  and  half  collar,  yellow  ;  black  between  the 

yellow  and  blue  of  the  throat.    Java. 

« 

VeUaw  Mtuiache  Barbet    B.  Chrysopogon.    Tem. 

Col.  285. 

Gbeen ;  top  of  head  varied  with  white,  red,  blue,  and 
brown ;  throat,  blue ;  yellow  stripe  from  the  gape. 
Sumatra. 

Pariy-cobmred  Barbet.  B.  Verricohr.  Tem.  Col.  309. 

Green ;  top  of  the  head,  and  patch  on  the  side  of  the 
breast,  red ;  over  the  eye,  and  throat,  bright  blue, 
waved ;  the  eye  in  a  black  stripe,  in  whjch  is  also  a 
marron  spot.     Sumatra. 

• 

Blue  temi-coUared  Barbet.  B.  Mffstacophanea.  Tem. 

Col.   316.    yaiU.pl.  C. 

« 

This  is  also  green,  with  the  top  of  the  head  and  thiroat, 
deep  red;  the  eye  in  a  blue  patch;  half  collar, 
blue. 

Olive  Barbet.    B.  Juro^rens.    Cuv.   Vaill.  pi.  £. 

Above>  olive-yellow ;  beneath,  orange-yellow ;  top  of 
head  and  nape,  red ;  belly,  pale.    Brazil.* 

*  To  these  may  be  added  :— 

B.  MMcMla,  B.  R^fm,  and  B.  StrU^MS,  from  Spix's  Bra&l.  A  JUer- 
^Mtef^Ruppel,  and  B.  Ntgr&om,  Oray'f  MSS. 

B.  Ckiereui,  B.  Calcaratm,  L.  B.  Leueops,  IlL  B.  AStnfram^  and  B. 
IRlpfrfm  ofSpix.  and  A  TVa^droiiif  of  HI.  are  all  Barbkaos. 


•  % 
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.   .  Xte.TABtATWtS^.TAMATIA.      CuV. 

Whose  bill  h  a  little'  tnoi^e  ^oilgated,  and  more  com- 
pressed,  and  bent  downward  at  the  extremity  of  the 
upper  inandibte.  Their  thidsbead»  short  tail,  and 
large  bill,  give  them  a  stupid  appearance.  All  the 
species  are  ibneridim,  and  live  only  on  insects. 
Their  disposition  is  sad  and  solitary. 

Pied  TamaHa.    Bucco  Macrorhynchaa,    Enl.  689. 

Black ;  with  the  forehead,  throat,  front  of  the  neck, 
abdomen,  and  tip  of  tail,  white.     Cayenne. 

Leaser  Pied  Tamatia,    B.  Melanoleucae.    Enl.  688. 

Black ;  forehead,  throat, '  ^pck  on  scapulars,  streak 
behind  the  eyes,  fJ>4omen,  and  tip  of  tail,  white. 
Cayenne. 

Cdllared  Barbet    B,  Collaris.    Enl.395.t 

Rufous ;  above,  striated  with  black ;  beneath,  whitish, 
with  a  broad  black  band  on  the  breast.    Ouiana. 

.     4 

Spotted-bellied   Tamatia.    B.   Tamatia.    Enl.  746. 
VieilLOal.  34.     Tamatia  Maculata,    Cuv. 

Reddish  brown ;  beneath,  lighter,  spotted  with  black; 
dark  collar  on  neck.     Cayenne. 

Black-eared  Tamatia.  {Capitq  Melanot%8.)X  Col.  94. 
Back,  wings,  and  top  of  head,  brown,  with  small  black 

*  The  name  of  one  of  these  birds  in  Brazil,  accondiBg  to  Maigra?e. 
THey  are  called  Otattunu^  in  Paragdaj,  according  to  Aara.  It  is  to  these 
that  Temminck  has  applied  the  name  Cafixo. 

t  Probably  B.  Capennt  of  Gm.  and  B,  CoUamoiLaih. 

i  The  B.  Chacuru  of  VieiU.  from  the  Chactiru  of  Aiara,  and  B.  Arfjtf* 
lo^ofLich.  % 
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bars;  beneath,  and'  round  the  breast'  and  neck, 
brownish-white ;  a  large  black  patch  below  the  eye. 
South  America. 

BlackJnmded  Tamatia.      (Cyphos  Macrodactylus). 

Spix.  39. 

Crown,  chesnut ;  chiil,  nape,  and  chest,  white ;  eye- 
streak,  and  chest  band,  black  ;  back^  wings,  and  tail, 
dark-brown ;  belly  and  rump,  brown,  lineated  with 
blackish.    Brazil.* 

The  CouRoucoui.t  Trogon.  L. 

Have,  together  with  the  brush  of  haii"  of  Buccot  the 
bill  short,  larger  than  high,  bent  from  its  base,  with 
the  upper  ridge  arched  ai^d  blunt.  Their  small  feet 
furnished  with  feathers  to  near  the  toes,  their  tail 
long  and  large,  their  plumage  fine,  light,  and  plen- 
tiful, give  them  a  different  appearance  to  Bucco. 
There  is,  in  general,,  some  part  of  their  plumage 
which  shines  with  a  metallic  lustre  i  the  rest  is  more 
or  less  brightly  coloured.  They  build  in  holes  in 
trees,  feed  on  insects,  remain  silent  and  solitary  on 
the  lower  branches,  in  thick  humid  woods,  and  fly 
only  during  morning  and  evening. 

Some  of  them  are  found  in  both  continents. 
'  The  American  species  have  the  edges  of  the  man- 
dibles  indented,  while  those  of  the  old  world  have 
them  more  entire. 

*  Also  ha^e  been  named  B,  SomnoleiUui,  Lich.  The  Tamatia  of 
Marcq.    CapUo  MacuUiius,  Wagler.    Alcedo  Mactdatm,  Gm. 

t  The  exprctsion  of  their  cry,  and  their  nane>  in  Brazil.  Trogon  was 
given  them  by  Mcehriog. 
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Red-beUied  Trogm.    (T.  Curucui.)^     Enl.  453. 

Vaill.  Coiirouc.  1,  2. 

Green,  above ;  fiilvous-red,  boieath ;   throaty  black ; 
coverts  and  tail,  striped  with  black.    West  Indies. 

Lesser  reHeUied  Trogan.  (7.  Rosalba.)f  Vaill.  6, 

or  Variegtitus.    Spix.  38. 

Belly,  red;  but  the  species  smaller  than  the  last. 
Cayenne. 

YeUowJfeUied  Trogon.    {T.  Viridis.)    £nl.  195. 

Vaill.  3,  4.    Spix.  36. 

Green;  beneath,  yellow;  throat,  black;  lateral  tail- 
feathers,  striped  black  and  white.    Cayenne. 

Violet-headed  Trcgan.    (T.  Violaoeua.)    Nov.  Com. 

Petrop.  II.  166. 16. 

Violet;  back,  green;  wings,  spotted  with  white ;  tail, 
barred.     Cayenne. 

Cinereous  Trogon.    {T.  Strigilatus.)    Enl.  765. 

Cinereous ;  abdomen,  fulvous ;  wings  and  tail,  banded 
white.     Cayenne. 

Rufous  Trogon.    (T.  Rufus.)    Enl.  736.    Vaill.  9, 

Rufous ;  beneath,  yellow ;  quills,  striated  Uack  and 
white.     Cayenne,  ^ 

Black-headed  Trogon.  (T.AtricoUis.)  .  Vieill.  Gal. 
31.  or  Oranga.  Vaill.  7*  3.  or  Sulfuraceus. 
Spix.  38. 

Forehead,  cheeks,  and  throat,  black ;  golden-green, 
above ;  bluishrgreen,  beneath.    Cayenne. 

*  PL  £d1.  437,  appears  to  be  the  fbniale. 

f  T,  Caiianeui,  Spix.  auJ  T.  CoUarUf  appear  to  be  the  female. 
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Domingo  Trogon.    {T.  DonUceUus.)    VaiU.  13. 

Bright  bluiah-greeD,  above;  ocnrai»,  barred,  black, 
green,  and  white ;  beneath,  greenish-white ;  vent,  red. 
Bt.  Domingo. 

WhiteJ)elUed  Trogon.    (7*.  JUnverUer.)    VaiU.    5: 

Bluish-green,  above ;  .quills,  black ;  beneath,  white. 
Cayenne. 

Fasciated  Trogon.    {T.  Faaciaius.)    Ind.  Zool. 

pi.  6. 

FemigineouB,  above;  fulvous-red,  beneath;  wings, 
striated  black  and  white.    Ceylon. 

Mountain  Trogon.    (T.  Oreakioa.)    Col.  181. 

Head  and  neck,  green ;  back  and  middle  tail-feathers^ 
marron ;  baieath,  orange-yellow ;  edge  of  tail,  white. 
Java. 

Reinwarfs  Trogon.    {T.  Reinwartii.)    Col.  134. 

Ghreen ;  throat  and  belly,  yellow ;  tail,  ash  with  darker 
broad  bands.    Java. 

DuvaueeCt  Tngon.    (T.  DuoaucelU.)    Cd.  291. 

VaiU.  14. 

Head  and  throat,  black ;  behind  the  mouth  and  over 
the  eye,  blue ;  back  and  middle  tail-feathers,  marron ; 
all  beneath  and  rump,  deep»red ;  wings,  barred. 

WkUe-cottared  Trogon.    (T.  Condea.)    Col.  321. 

Head  and  throat,  black,  with  narrow  white  collar 
behind ;  back,  ochr^us ;  beneath,  red  ;  wings,  black 
barred  with  grey  ;  eye-patch,  blue ;  luuide  patch  on 
nape,  red.     Sumatra. 
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H 

f 
« 

Nanna  Trogon.     (T^  Narimi)    y«i]l..Af.  288 
and  229.     Gour.  10  and  11. 

Green,  above ;  beneath,  red ;  qiu&s,  black,  "with  white 
edges.     South  Africa. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  Trqgon 
Maculatua  of  Brown  be  a  true  Trogon. 

There  is  one  remarkable  for  the  cut  of  its  tail. 
(T.  Temnums.  Tem,^  Col.  326,  and  another,  in 
which  the  coverts  of  the  tail  are  nearly  as  long  as 
the  body.  ( T.  Pavoninus.)  Tem.  Col.  372.  Spix. 
35.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  mythology  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  sought  after  by  the  natives  for  its  fine 
feathers.* 

The  ANi,t  Crotophaga  L. 

Are  known  by  their  thick  bill,  compressed,  arched, 
without  indentation,  elevated,  and  surmounted  by  a 
vertical  and  trenchant  crest. 

Two  species  of  them  are  known,  both  of  the  warm 
and  humid  parts  of  America^  with  strong  and 
elevated  tarsi,  the  tail  long  and  round,  and  the 
pluinage  black.  C.  Mcgar,  et  C  Ani.  EnL  182. 
fig.  1  and  2.     Vieill.  Gal.  33. 

These  birds  live  on  insects  and  grains;  fly  in  flocks; 
lay  and  sit  many  pairs  together,  in  a  nest  placed  on 
branches,  and  of  a  size  proportioned  to  the  number  of 


*  T.  TemwmckU^  and  T.  dnnamoneui,  Vaill.  T.  Ardens,  Ten.  and  T- 
Aurantiut  and  T.  Variegatust  Spix. 

f  Atd  AnriOf  the  name  of  these  birds  in  Guiana  or  Brazil.  CaoTOPBAfioi 
was  used  by  Brown  in  his  History  of  Jamaica,  because  in  that  bland  thoe 
birds  fly  on  the  cattle  to  pick  frpm  their  backs  the  Tabatmi  and  ticks. 
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couples  which  build  it.  They  are  easily  tamed,  and 
even  learn  to  speak ;  but  their  flesh  has  a  bad  scent. 

The  Toucans;*    Ramphastos.  K 

May  be  known  from  all  other  birds*  by  their  enor- 
mous bill,  almost  as  thick  and  long  as  their  body, 
light  and  cellular  within,  arched  towards  the  end* 
and  irregularly  indented  at  the  edges.  The  tongue 
is  long,  narrow,  and  furnished  on  each  side  with 
barbs  like  a  feather.  They  are  found  only  in  the 
warm  parts  of  America,  and  Uve  in  small  troops  on 
fruit  and  insects ;  but  they  devour  also,  during  the 
laying  season,  eggs,  and  little  birds  newly  hatched. 
The  structure  of  their  bill  obliges  them  to  swallow 
their  food  without  mastication;  when  they  have 
seized  it,  they  throw  it  in  the  air,  the  more  easily  to 
swallow  it.  Their  feet  are  short ;  the  wings  little 
extended,  and  the  tail  tolerably  long.  They  bmld 
in  the  trunks  of  trees 

The  Toucans,  properly  so  called,  have  the  bill 
thicker  than  the  head,  they  are  generally  black  with 
bright '  colours  on  the  throat,  breast,  and  rump. 
These  parts  of  their  plumage  were  employed  for- 
merly in  making  a  sort  of  embrofdery. 

Toco  Toucan,    (Ramphastoa  Toco.)    Enl.  82. 

Vaill.  2. 

Black ;  throat  and  rump,  white ;  vent,  red ;  bill,  red, 
with  black  tip.    Cayenne. 

•  Toucan  k  from  their  Bradlum  name,  Tuctu    Ramphaitos  wai  applied 
by  liniuetit,  from  /»pKf  bill,  on  account  of  the  lixe  of  that  part. 
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Carinated  Toucan,  {R.  Carinatue.)  Wagler.  Edw. 

329. 

Black;  bill,  large,  *green;  culmen,  greesi;  throat, 
goULeii-ydlow ;  chest  and  vent,  scarlet ;  rump,  white. 

YeUow-breasied  Toucan.   {R.  Tucantts,)  Enl.  907* 

Black ;  throat,  yellow ;  spot  on  breast  and  vent,  red. 
South  America. 

BraxUian  Toucan.     {R.  Pimvorus.)     L.  or  Cat- 
lorkynchos.  Wagler.  Eklw.  64. 

Black ;  rump,  white ;  spot  on  breast  and  vent,  red. 
Brazil. 

Great    Toucan.     (R.  Mammua.)    Cut.    Vaill. 

Toucans,  pi.  6. 

Black ;  bill,  black ;  base,  yellow ;  sides  of  head  and 
throat,  pale-yellow;  chest,  belly,  rump,  and  vent, 
deep-red. 

Red-breaated  Toucan.    {R.*  PectoraUs.)     Shaw,  or 
R.  Tucai.    Lich.    Enl.  869. 

Black;  throat,  yellow;  band  on  breast,  vent,  and 
rump,  red.    South  America. 

Aldrooandine  Toucam  .  {R.  Aldrocandi.)^  Sh. 

Alb.  II.  25. 

Black;  beneath,  red;  breast,  yellow.  Ghiiana  and 
Brazil. 

RedJnlled  Toucan.    {R.  Erythrorynchos.)    Sh. 

Enl.  262.    Vaill.  S. 

Black ;  throat,  white ;  rump,  yellow ;  bar  on  breast 
and  vent,  red. '  South  America. 

*  R.  'Eryikrotema,  Wagler. 
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VaiUanfa   Toucan.    (R.  VaiUaniU.)    VaiU.   4. 
Swainson.    Zool.  111.  56. 

Black;   bill,    red;    culmen,  black;    base,  yellow; 
throat,    dirty-white;    chest   and    vent,   ochreous. 
Brazil. 

Black  and  Yellow  Toucan.    (R.  Dicolorus.)  Wag- 
ler,  or  Chlorarhyncf^.  Tern.  VaiU.  8. 

Black;  cheeks  and  throat,  pale-yellow,  with  a  cai- 
tral   orange    spot ;    chest    and    beUy^    scarlet. 
Brazil.* 

The  Aracari.    Buff.  Pteroglossus.    HI. 

Have  the  bill  not  so  thick  as  the  head,  and  furnished 
with  a  more  solid  hom  ;  their  8i2e  is  less ;  and  the 
ground  colour  of  their  plumage  generally  green, 
with  red  or  yeUow  on  the  throat  and  breast. 

Green  Toucan.    (R.  Viridis.)f    Enl.  727,  8. 

VaiU.  10. 17. 

Dark-green ;  head  and  nedi,  black ;  rump,  red ;  be- 
neath, yellow.    Cayenne. 

Aracan  Toucan.    (R.  Aracari.)    Enl.  166.    Vaill. 

10  and  11.    Vieill.  Gal.  30. 

Dark-green ;  beneath,  yellow ;  bar  across  the  abdomen 
and  the  rump,  red.    South  America. 


*  JR.  Cmiierl  R  Start,  and  R  Temmmcku,  Wagler,  and  R.  Jatbigmu. 
Swaimon.  111. 
f  R,  AUrtwnuR  of  Shaw. 
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Piperine  Tmunm.  {R.  Piperivwrus.)  L.  or  Pt.  CuUk, 

Wagler.  Enl.  677.  739.      Vafll.  13,  14. 

» 
Olivaceous ;     head,  black ;     crescent    on  the  neck, 

orai^.    Cayenne. 

GroavedMU  Jracari.    {R.  Sukatus,)    Swainaon. 

Zool.  lU.   44.    Col.  356. 

Green ;  edge  of  wings,  black ;  top  of  head,  and  trian- 
gular patch  aboi^;  the  eye^  Uue ;  throat,  dirty-white. 
Peru.. 

AzartCa  Toucan,    {R.  Axarte,)    Vaill.  Sup.  A. 

Top  of  the  head,  green«black;  neck  and  throat, 
marron;  back  and  coverts,  olive-green;  beneath, 
yellow,  vdtb  reddish  spots. and  bars.  Braacil, 

Black-green  Toucan.   (Rr,  Inscriptus.)   Swain.  Zool. 

Ill:  90.^  '  » 

Black-green ;  head  lEind  neck,  black ;  beneath,  pale- 
yellow  ;  thighs,  reddish ;  rump,  scarlet.     Brazil. 

BaUhn's  Toucan.    (R.  Bailloni.)    Vaill.  18. 

Olive^green,  above ;  forehead,  with  transverse  yellow 
band ;  beneath,  yellow. 

'  SpMedrUUe4  Toucan.    (R.  Maculiroeins.)    Vaill. 

and  15,  Sup.  A.  A. 

Brilliant  black ;  above,  and  on  the  breast,  a  spot  of 
golden  yellow;  orange-yellow  band  on  neck;  back, 
olive-green ;  lower  tail-coverts,  red ;  bill,  black,  with 
red  at  the  base. 


«  Piiroglotnu  HtanbMu^  Wagler.    Pterog.  Remwardtii,  Wagner.    P. 
L0iigfdoiSfSi,  Wagler. 
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The  Pabrots  (Psittajcus,  L.) 

Have  the  bill  thick,  hard,  solid,  round  in  all  parts, 
aurroimded  at  the  hase  with  a  membrane  in  which  the 
nostrils  are  pierced ;  the  tongU6  is  thick,  fleshy,  and 
round,  circumstances  which  give  them  the  greatest 
fiudlity  in  imitating  the  human  vmce.  Their  lower 
larynx  is  complicated,  ind  furnished  on  each  side 
with  three  muscle^  coatributi^g  fiirther  to  this  faci- 
lity. Their  vigorous  jaw»  are  put  in  motion  by  mus- 
cles, which  are  stronger  than  in  other  birds.  They 
have  very  lonjg  intestines,  but  are  without  a  csecum. 
Their  food  consists  of  firuit  of  all  sorts.  They  dimb 
branches  by  means  of  their  bill  and  feet  i  build  in 
holes  in  trees ;  h«,ve  a  voice  naturally  hard  and  noisy ; 
and  are,  almost  all,  of  very  bright  colours :  hence 
they  are  only  found  in  the  Torrid  Zone.  But  they 
exist  in  b^th  continents,  though  die  species .  proper 
to  each  dre  different ;  even  every  great  island  has  its 
own  species,  as  the  short  wings.of  these  birds  do  not 
allow  them  to  traverse  much  space  of  sea.  The 
parrots  are  very  numerous,  and  are  subdivided  by 
the  shape  of  the  tail,  and  other  characters. 

Among  those  with  a  long  wedged  tail  we  may  first 
distinguish 

The  Aras,  Maccaw  (Ara,  'Kuhl.), 

Whose  cheeks  are  denuded  g£  feathers.    They  are 
American  species ;  for  the  most  part,  very  lar^^  and 

VOL.   TII.  I    I 
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ot  a  very  brilliant  plumage :  for  which  reason  many  of 
them  are  brought  into  Europe. 

Sed  and  Blue  Maccaw,    P.  Macao.    L.    Vaill.  1. 

Scarlet,  with  blue  wings ;  yellow  on  wing-ooverts  ; 
cheeks  naked,  white.  Sise  of  a  fowl.  South 
America. 

Redf  Yellow  J  and  Blue  Maccaw*  P.  Araoaniga.    Enl. 

12.    Vaill.  a. 

Rather  smaller  than  the  last.  Scarlet ;  rump  blue  ; 
scapulars,  yellowish,  tipped  with  blue ;  quills,  blue 
and  greeUf  most  of  them  black  tipped ;  middle  tail- 
feather,  blue ;  the  next  blue  and  red ;  and  the  four 
outer,  blue.    Gidana. 

Varied  Maccaw.    P.  Tricolor.    VailL  5. 

Top  of  head,  cheeks,  and  under  parts,  reddish ;  nape^ 
yellow;  quills,  blue;  coverts,  red-brown.  South 
America. 

Hyacinthine  Maccaw.    P.  Hyacinthinu^.    Lath.,  or 
Anadorhynchue  MeurimiUani.    Spix.  t  11. 

Deep  blue ;  Inll,  and  legs,  black ;  orbits,  and  base  of 
lower  mandible,  yellow.     South  America. 

■ 

The  Ararauna^  or  Blue  and  Yellow  Maccaw.    P. 

Ararauna.    Enl.  36. 

Blue;  beneath  yellow;  cheeks,  naked,  with  black 
lines. 

Military  Maccaw.    P.  MUitaris.    Vidll.  4. 

Green ;  forehead,  red ;  quflls,  and  rump,  blue ;  tail, 
red,  tipped  with  blue. 


•. 
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Bra$sili49n  Green  Maecaw.    P.  Severue.    Vaill.  8, 

9,  and  10. 

Green;   front,    purple-brown;     wings,    blue;     tail- 
feathers,  blue  above,  red  beneath. 

Parrot  Maccaw.      P.    Macawtumna.      Enl.    864. 

Vaill.  7. 

Green ;  beneath,  refescent ;  crown,  and  wings,  bluish. 

Purple^Hicked  Maccaw.    Arara  PurpureO'dorsiUis, 

Spix.  24. 

Large ;  yellow-green ;  back,  middle  of  the  beUy,  and 
forehead,  purple ;  crown,  primaries,  and  tip  of  tail, 
blue ;  base  of  tail,  red.    Brazil.* 

The  others  with  a  long  tail  have  in  common  the 
name 

Pabrakeet  (Conurus,  Kuhl.) ; 

M.  Le  Vaillant  divides  them  into 

Maccaw  Parbaksets, 

Which  have  a  naked  space  round  the  eye ;  they  come 
from  America,  like  the  Maccaws. 

Paocuane  Parrakeet.     P,  GuyaneneU.    Enl.  167* 

407.    Vaill.  14, 16. 

Green ;  orbits,  naked,  whitish ;  quill,  and  tail  feathers, 
yellowish;  underneath  shoidders,  and  under  wing- 
coverts,  red.    Guiana. 

*  4dd  fromotheis,  PiJMwiit  ambigmu,  Becht.    PM,  Ittgm;  KuhL 

ii2 
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ScafyAreaHed  Parrakeet    P.  SquamogM.    Shaw, 

Mis.  1061. 

Top  of  head,  and  neck,  purple-brown ;  green  on  the 
upper  part ;  brown,  beneath ;  the  feathers  margined 
with  white.    Less  than  a  bkckbird. 

Banded  Parrakeet.    P.  Vittatue.    Vaill.  I7. 

All  above,  and  sides  of  belly,  green ;  chest,  ydlowish- 
ash,  with  darker  bands ;  quills  of  wings,  blue  above ; 
tail,  green.    Brazil. 

WaveJfreaeted  Parrakeet.  P,  Versicolor.    £d1.  144. 

•  Vaill.  16, 

Shining-green;  throat,  brown,  each  feather  with  a 
yellow  margin.    Cayenne. 

AngolojyeiUow  Parrakeet  P.  Solstiiialis.  Vaill.  16, 
19,  or  Aratmga  Chrysocephalue.  Spix.  14.  His 
Aratinga  luteua,  14,  is  a  variety  of  it. 

Orange-yellow,  with  green  spots  on  the  back  and 
wings ;  sides,  and  thighs,  red.    Angola..* 

Parrots  with  arrow-shapedntails,  in  which  the  mid- 
dle tail-feathers  greatly  exceed  the  others  in  length. 

It  is  of  this  division  that  Messrs.  Vigors  and  Horsfield 
have  made  their  genus  Pal^eornis. 

Collared  Pcprrakeet     P.  Torquatue.    Briss.    Enl. 

Green,  tinged  with  yeDow ;  beneath, '  a  bsoad  "band  of 
yellow,  striped'  with  bla6k  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
Philippine  Islands. 

*  Some  place  here  P.  AuncapHugf  P.  PiO^goniu^  P.  LeucpBs,  P.  InoHMu^ 
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AhmondriM  Patrakeei.  P.  Alemamdri.  L.  Bnl.  642. 

^  Vaill.  90.  Edw.  293;  The  young  of  which,  ac 
oording  to  Kuhl,  is  P.  Eupatria.  L.  VaiU.  73. 
Enl.239. 


if  with  a  red  collar  on  the  neck,  and  a 
black  spot  under  the  throat. 

YelhW'CoUared  Parrakeet.    P.  AnnuUUus.    Bech. 

VaiU.  76,  76. 

Above,  brilliant  green ;  beneath,  yeUow-green ;  head 
of  male,  blue ;  collar,  yellow;  intermediate  tail  quills, 
long  blue,  tipp^  with  yellowish-white.    Pondicherry. 

BlonomJieaded  Parrakeet     P.  Erffthrocephalua. 
p.  Gingianue.  Lath.  VaiU.  45.   Edw.  233. 

Head,  red  ;  bluish,  behind ;  chin,  black ;  with  a  pale 
green  collar ;  rest  of  the  plumage  green.    Oingi. 

Malacca  Parrakeet    P.  Malacceneia.  6m. 

Crown  and  plumage  in  general,  green;  head,  red,  rose- 
coloured.    Malacca. 

P.  Barbulatusj  Bech.  Enl.  888.  Vaill.  72.  P. 
Barrabandu  Swain.  59* 

Green,  with  forehead  and  throat,  golden  yellow; 
oheat  band,  redi     New  Holland. 

Bengal  Parrakeet.    P.  BengaleneU.  Om.  Enl.  888. 

Vaill.  74 

Like  P.  ErythrocephaluSy  with  the  hind  head 
blue. 
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Paptian  Parrakeet.    P.  Papuenaia.    Somier.    Notr. 

Ouin.  t.  3. 

Scarlet ;    wings  and  tail,  green ;  sides  of  body  and 
tail,  yellow ;  hind  head,  blue.     Papua. 

Sincialo  Parrakeet.    P.  RufiroHris.    Enl.  680. 

Oreen ;    shoulders,  yellowish ;    tail,  long,  tipt  with 
blue.     St.  Domingo. 

ReOreoBted  Parrakeet.  P.  Hcsmatopua.  Enl.  61, 
or  Cyanocephalus.  Enl.  192,  ot  Moluccanue. 
Enl.  7^>  o^  Cyanogaster.  Sh.  Oen.  Zool.,  viii. 
t.  59.  and  White  p.  140,  all  varieties  of  age. 

Oreen  ;  breast,  red ;  face,  blue ;  neck  spot,  yellowish. 

Vigors  and  Horsfield  having  remarked  that  the  tongue 
(9f  this  species  lias  soft  bristles  under  its  point,  have 
made  their  genus  Tbichoglossus  of  it.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  examine  whether  many  other  parrots 
have  not  the  same  character. 

The  character  of  the  tail  of  this  division  is  ob- 
servable in  the  first  species  known  in  Europe,  into 
which  it  was  brought  by  Alexander.  This  is  P. 
Alexandria  before  mentioned.* 

Farrakeets,  with  the  tail  enlarged  towards  the 
end. 

Black  Parrakeet.    P.  Niger.  Enl.  600.  Edw.  5. 
'    Glossy  blue-black  ;  tail,  red,  beneath.     Brasil. 
,  *  Others  place  here,  P.  BUorqtudus. 
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Large  Black  Parr^.   P,    Vaw  YaiU.  51. 

Black,  with  grey  and  brown  reflections.  Much  larger 
than  the  last.    South  Africa. 

Masked  Parrot.   P.  Maecarinua.  3.  Enl.  5.  Vaill. 

139. 

Large,  brown,  lighter  underneath,  with  a  black  mask ; 
rest  of  head  and  neck,  ashy-grey;  lateral  tail,  white  at 
the  base,  the  rest  brown.     Madagascar. 

Cfimeon^winged  Pamrakeet    P.  Erythropterue. 

Nat.  Mi^.  65a 

Crown,  cheeks,  and  ridge  of  wings,  green;  back, 
black ;  rump  Uue ;  beneath,  yellowish-green.  New 
Holland. 

Nonpareil  Parraheet.    P.  Emmiue.  Vaill.  28,  9- 

Nat.  Mis.  98. 

Head,  neck,  and  breast,  scarlet ;  wings  and  tail,  blue ; 
back,  black,  undulated  with  green ;  beneath,  yellow. 
New  Holland. 

• 

Pennant's  Parrakeet.  P.  Pennant*.  Lath.  White, 
t.  at  p.  174  and  175,  or  EleganSj  Om.  Vaill.  78}  7^9  ^^ 
P.  Gloriaeus.  8h.  53. 

Scarlet,  with  blue  throat,  wings,  and  tail;  back 
varied  with  black.    New  Holland. 

Brawn's  Parrot.    P.  Brownii.  Kuhl.  YaUl.  80. 

Crown,  Uack;  cheeks,  white;  above,  black;  the 
feathers  margined  with  yellow ;  beneath,  yellowish- 


• 


t 


•    white;    ikmlden   and    wiBg-ooverts,  blua     New 
Holland. 

Tabrian  Parrot    P.  ScapulatM.    Bedi.  Vaill.  55, 

56.    Enl.  8401 

Headfirantof  neck,  sides  and  belly,  brilliant  deep-red, 
with  a  few  blue  spots  under  the  tail;  demi-collar, 
blue ;  ba<^,  green.     New  Holland. 

Tabtutn  Parrakeet    P.  Tahuetms.  Lath,  or  Atro- 
pwrpweus,   Sh.  Lev.  Mus.  t.  34. 

Dark-crimson  with  green;  back,  wings,  and  tail-quills, 
and  outer  tail-feathers,  blue.    Friendly  Islands. 

Amhovna  Red  Parrakeet,    P.  Amboineruis.    Gm. 

Enl.  340.  and  White,  p.  168;  and  169. 

« 

^     Head,  neck,  and  all  beneath,  scarlet;  back,  rump, 
and  quills  of  tail,  Uue. '  Amboina. 

It  is  of  this  division  that  Vigors  and  Honfield  liaye 

r 

'    m^e  their  genus  PiATTeiEACuti:* 

In  common  Parrots,  with  the  tail  wedged  almost 

equally. 

BrazU  YeUow  Parrakeet.  P.  Crtiaruba.  Kubl,  or 
P.  LuietM.  Lath.  Vaill.  20.  or  Aratinga  Carolina. 
Spix.  12. 

Body,  yellow ;  wings  and  tail,  ydlowidi  green  with 
blue.    Braiil. 

*  OthM'pkee  here— P.  Spwrmt^  P.  FenwlHr,  P.Cj/motmkit,  P.  /jIihIm, 
P.  MMeohr. 
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Pa»€umie  Parrot.    P.  Gu^aommB.    Gin.  or  Mae- 

rognqthaa.  Spix.  35. 

Plumogcf,  deep  green ;  paler,  beneath ;  cfaedn,  spotted 
with  red;  edge  of  wipg  and  under  leaser  coverts, 
scarlet    GKiiana. 


Carolina  Parrakeei.    P.  Ludanieianua.   Enl.  499. 
or  Carolinenris.    Wilson  III.  96.  f.  1. 

Fore  part  of  head,  orange ;  back  and  throat,  yellow ; 
body,  green;  edge  of  wing  at  the  bend,  orange; 
coverts,  green.    Carolina. 


.     Illinois  Parrakeei.    P.  Pertinas.    Enl.  5S8. 

VailL  9*  to  37. 

Oreen,  with  fulvous ;  cheeks,  quills,  and  tail-feathers, 
grey.    Brazil,  be. 

GolderirCTowned  Parrakeei.    P.  Aureue.    L. 
*       Vaill.  41.    Edw.  235. 

Green;  crown,  orange;  blue  bar  across  the  wings; 
edges  of  tail-feathers,  blue.    Brazil. 

■ 
Red  and  blue-headed  Parrakeei.    P.  Canieularie. 

Enl.  767.    VaiU.  40. 

Green ;  beneath,  inclining  to  yellow  ;  forehead,  red ; 
crown,  blue.    South  America. 

Brown4hroaied  Parrakeei.    P.  JErt$ginoms. 

Edw.  177. 

Green;  crown  and  quills,  blue;  dieeks  and  throaty 
grey-brown.    South  America. 
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Gre^heeked  Farrake^t    P.  BucotUU.    VaOl.  67. 

OreeOy  above;  yellowish-green,  underneath;  lower 
wihg-coverts  towards  the  base,  blue ;  about  the  eyes, 
throat  and  forehead,  grayish.     Cayenne. 

YelloW'tvinged  Parrakeei.    P.  Vireacens,    EnL 

8S9.    Vaill.  59. 

Pale-green ;  quills,  blue ;  secondaries,  white,  yellow 
edged ;  coverts,  tipt  with  yellow.    Cayenne. 

Cayenne  Parrakeet,    P.  Sosaoa,    Enl.  456.  Vaill. 
58,  9  and  P.  Tovi.     Enl.  190. 

Deep  green,  above;  lighter,  underneath;  quills  of 
wings  and  middle  of  tail,  blue;  spot  on  wings, 
yellow.    Cayenne. 

GreyJfreasted  Parrakeet    P,  Murinua.    EnL  76B. 

Vaill.  88. 

Olive ;  quills,  green ;  face,  throat,  ao^  breast,  grey. 
South  America. 

Mustache  Parrakeet    P,  Pondicerianue.     Enl. 

6I7.    Vaill.  31. 

Oieen;  crown,  grey ;  frontal  bar,  and  behind  the  bill, 
black ;  breast,  red.     India. 

Temate  BlueJieaded  Parrot      P.  Xanthoeomue. 

Bech.     Vaill.  61. 

Bright-green ;  head,  neck,  and  large  quills,  bright- 
blue  ;  bill,  red.     Temate. 


# 
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Bridled  Farrakeet.     P.  Capistraiue.    Bedi.  Edw. 

232.   VaiU.  47- 

Deep-green,  above ;  yellowish  green,  underneath ; 
face,  aurrounded  with  a  Uue  band;  collar,  yellow. 
India. 

Lory  Parrakeet.    P.  Omatua.    Enl.  552.    VaiU. 

62.    Edw.  174. 

Green,  varied  with  yeUow ;  crown,  Uue ;  hind  head, 
red;  throat  and  breaat,  undulated  blackish-green. 
India. 


•i«  v 


Lace^fcinged  Parrakeet    P.  Marginattia.    Vaill.  ' 
60.  or  P.  OUvaceua.    Enl.  287. 

Green ;  crown,  blue ;  wing-coverts,  blue,  edged  with 
yellow.    Lugonia. 

Great-bellied  Parrot    P.  MacrorhynchtM.     EnL 

713;     VaiU.  83. 

Green ;  back  and  wings,  bluish ;  coverts,  blapk,  edged 
with  orange.     New  Guinea. 

Grand  Lory.     P.  Grandis.     Enl.  518,  and  683. 
Vitler.  1,  VaiU.  1. 126,  127,  128.      . 

:  Scarlet ;  bluidi  band  round  the  body ;  edges  of 
shoulders  and  quills,  blue;  tail,  yellow  beneath. 
Ceylon. 

Red-winged  Parrakeet,    P.  Incamatus.    VaiU  46. 

Green ;  throat  and  coverts,  red ;  bill  and  legs,  flesh- 
coloured.     India. 


A 
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Bcmean  Lory.    P.  Bcmeua,    Vsill.  44. 

Red ;  quills  and  tall-featHers,  tipt  with  green ;  Une 
spot  on  wings.    Borneo. 

Black  Parrakeei.    P.  Navug  QuinetB.    VailL  49. 

Glossy  blue-black ;  tail,  red;  beneath.    New  Ouinam. 

Crimson-fronted  Parrakeet,    P.  Concmnus.    . 

VaiU.  48. 

Green;  forehead,  temples,  and  sides  of  rump,  Scarlet. 

SmaU  Parrot  of  White.    P.  PusUlue.    Vaill.  63. 

Green ;  frontlet  and  base  of  tail-feathers,  red.  About 
seven  inches  long.     New  Holland. 

Red^nded  Parrot.    P.  Humeralie.    Vaill.  50. 

Above,  yellowish  green ;  more  yellow  on  the  sides ; 
forehead,  band,  and  throat,  red.    New  Holland. 

RednshoiMered  Parrakeei.    P.  Discolor.  Vafll.  62. 

Green ;  margins  and  under  parts  of  shouldov,  red ; 
coverts,  blue ;  tail-feathers,  foruginous  at  base.  New 
Holland. 

Undulated  Parraheet.    P.  UnduUxtw.    8h.  673. 

,.     ■  •  .  ,        * 

Yellowish-green ;  undulated  above  with  brov| ;  tail, 
blue,  with  a  yeUow  bar  across.  '  New  HoUanoK'  * 

,Oolden  Parrake^  P.  Chryaoitomfua*    KohL  pL  1. 

Olive-green,  above;  throat,  and  chest,  bright^gieoi; 
belly  and  about  the  eye,  yelloii;   forehead,  wing- 
.  .       .  coverts,  and  tail,  with  «  narrow  blue  band.    New 
Holland. 
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TiMrcomne  Paarakeei.    P.  FukheUua.     Vaill.  68. 

Green ;  beneath,  .yeUqw ;  wings  and  front,  blue.  New 
Holland. 

«         Zoned  Parrakeet    P.  Zonarius.    Sh.  657- 

Green,  with  transverse  collar  behind  the  neck,  and 
a  yellow  band  on  the  abdonieri;  head,  facey  and  quills 
of  wings,  black.    New  HoUandi 

We  may  insert  here  some  species  with  a  square 
tail,  with  the  tw;o  middle  tail-feathers  long,  but  with 
barbs  only  at  the  end. 

Racket-tailed  Parrakeet    P.  Setarias.    Tern. 

Cd.  15. 

i 

Green ;  on  the  crown,  a  manon  lunule  patch;  behind 
it  another,  much  larger,  light-blue ;  bade  of  neck,  red 
and  yellow;  upper  wing-coverts,  blue;  middle  tail- 
feathers,  green ;  the  lateral,  blue.    New  Holland.* 

Among  the  Parrots  with  a  short  and  equal  tail 
may  be  distinguished 

The  Cockatoos, 

which  M.  Vieillot  has  named  Flyctolophus. 

These  have  a.  crest,  formed  of.  long  and  narrow 
feathers,  rangied  on  two  lines,  recumbent  or  erect  at 
the  will  of  the  bird,  Th^y  Uy^  in  thjB  cemQtesdt  parts 
of'  India.  The  plumage  of  <most  of  them  ia  white. 
They  are  very  deeUe;  and  prefer  marshy  places. 

*  Odiert  pUce  here--P.  rtnOmnuu^  T.  LkhUmUmU,  P.  Ltmatm,  P. 
Itiiber, P.  Unicolor,  P.  Ouebtentit,  P.  Danucella,  P.  Hadhea,  P.Garrwhu, 
P.  C^iunamt^  P. iStevorm^ P.  Coeemem,  P.BiMahu^  P.JmitaSt,  P.  OO^ 
TtJaaidahiMm  &c. 
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Great  White  CoekakM,    P.  CrUtaiue.    Enl.    265. 

White,  with  large  crest,  which  is  red  on  the  under 
side  in  the  nudes.    Molucca  Islands. 

Philippine  Cockatoo.   P.  PhUippinarum.   Enl.  191. 


White;  vent  and  under  tail,  red;  creat,  blight  yel- 
low at  base ;  white  at  the  top.     Malacca. 

Molucca  Cockatoo.    P.  Molucaenm.    BInl.  498. 

White,  with  a  slight  rosy  tint;  middle  fealhers  of 
crest,  red;  the  rest  white;  under  tail  and  wings, 
saffron.    Molucca  and  Sumatra. 

lesser  Stdphwr^crested  Cockatoo.     P.  Sulfureus. 

Enl.  14. 

White,  with  pointed  sulphur-coloured  crest,  and  spot 
beneath  the  eye.  Size  of  common  grey  parrot. 
Molucca. 

Great' Sutphur-crested    Cockatoo.     P.   Gateritus. 

White  at  p.  23?. 

like  die  last,  but  as  big  as  a  cock.     New  Holland. 

Naecian  Cockatoo.    Pa.  Naeicue.    Tern.    Col.  331. 

White,  with  obscure  waves;  round  the  eye,  red;  before 
it,  an  orange  spot;  cheeks  and  throat,  with  lunule 
spots ;  under  tail,  yellow.    New  Hol^d.    .    . 


• « 


Some  species  of  these  lately  discovered  in  New 
Holland  have  the  crest  more  simple,  less  mobile  and 
composed  of  large  and  moderately  loni;  feathers. 
They  sij|)si8t  especially  on  roots. 
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TMb  diTuppn  ionoB  the  genus  CALTWowiTircHos  of 
Vigore  and  Honfield. 

Banksian  Cockaioo.    P.  BankM.   Lrth.  Sjn.  Sup 

lOa    8h.  Mis.  00. 

Black;  tail,  red  in  the  middle,  with  numerous  black 
ben  i  cKst  and  wings,  ^tted.    New  Holland. 

Funereal  Cockatoo.    />.  Funeretu.    Sh.  Blis.  186. 

This  is  like  the  last,  hut  the  spotted  bar  on  the  taU  is 
buff  colour.    New  Holland. 

Cooi^t  Cockatoo.     P.   CoccU.     Tern,  or  LeackU. 

KuhL  pL  a 

Tlus  differs  from  the  preceding  only  in  having  the 
middle  of  the  toU-feathers  crimson,  without  black 
bM*.    NewHoll^d. 

Bote  Cockatoo.    P.  Boseut.    Kuhl.    CM  81.  Vail 

OaLt. 

H^  and  body,  fine  neeKiolour ;  quills,  wings,  and 
▼est,  ashoi.* 

Others  have  for  a  crest  nothing  but  a  few  pendant 
feathers,  barbed  only  towards  the  end,  which  form  a 
sort  of  tuft. 

r 

Sed-crawned  Parrot.    P.  Gakatua.    Lath.    Sup. 

Dusky-green;   abdomen,  ODdidated  red  Md  green; 
crown,  red.    New  Holland. 

But  the  greatest  number  of  these  birds  h^vp  n^ 
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ornament  on  the  head.    The  species  best  known  for 
its  &cility  in  speaking  is 

The   Orey  Parrot^  or  Joco.    P.  EiythacuM.     EnL 
311.    Edw.  103.    Vaill.  99.  103. 

Ash-colouredy  with  a  red  tail.      They  live  in 
Africa. 

The  species  with  green  plumage  are  the  most 
numerous. 

Wh%te4)Tea%ted  Parrot    P.  Melanoeephahis.    Enl. 

627.    Vaill.  119,  120.* 

Gie^;  beneath,  yellowish  with  white  crest;  qdUs 
tipped  with  blue.     Mexico. 

Marked  Parrot.    P.  Signatus.    YaiU.  106. 

Above,  green  shaded  with  blue;  yellowidi-green, 
beneath ;  upper  part  of  the  tail,  red.    Brazil. 

BhieJieaded  Parrot     P.  Menatruus.     Enl.^384. 
VaiU.  114,  or  FlavirosiriM,  Spix.  31. 

Qreen ;  head,  neck,  and  breast^  violet-Uue;  veot,  and 
under  tail,  red.    Cayenne. 

Purpk  Parrot    P.  Purpureus.    Enl.  406.    Vaill. 

116. 

Above,  blackish-brown;  below,  lilac-purple;  wing 
and  tail-quilby  and  lower  tail-coverts,  blacUsh-Uue, 
Guiana. 
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Dmky  Parrot.    P.  Sordidus.      YeOi.  104. 

Top  of  head  and  back,  dusky ;  sides  and  behind, 
greenish;  throat,  blue;  beneath,  cinereous-brown. 
New  Spain. 

Amazon  f  or  Common  Green  Parrot^  with  blue  forehead, 
P.  Ammmieua.  Enl.  13, 120, 812.  Vaill.  96, 99. 

Green ;  bend  of  shoulders  and  patch  on  wings,  red  ; 
crown  and  head,  yellow  ;  frontf  blue.    America. 

Amazon  Parrot.     P.  jEstivus.     Enl.  547  and  897- 

VaiU..110,  and  110,  bis. 

Above,  dull  green ;  top  of  head  yellow.  Underneath, 
paler,  and  more  yellow  green.     Ouyana. 

Blue-faced    Parrot.     P.    CiBrulifrons.     Sh.    Edw. 

230.     Vaill.  135. 

Green  ;  paler  beneath  ;  front  blue,  inclining  to  violet. 
Guyi 


Brazil  Parrot.    P.  Cyanotis.    Tern.,  or  Brariliensis. 
Lin.    Edw.  161.    Vaill.  106. 

Grass-green  ;  paler  beneath ;  head  yellow  ;  round  the 
base  of  the  bill  bright  red.     Brazil. 

RedJ>anded  Parrot.  P.  Dominicensis.    Enl.  792,  or 
Viwicetis.    Pr.  Max.  or  Columbinus.  Spix.  27. 

On  forehead  from  eye  to  ey^  a  red  band;   green, 
above ;  stomach,  reddish  ;  quills,  blue.     Giiibna. 

Dufrem^B  Parrot.    P.  Dufreanianus.    Kuhl. 

Vaill.  91. 

Body  green ;  top  qnd  front  of  head  red  ;  upper  part 
of  wings  clear  green.     Cayenne  and  Brazil. 

VOL.    VII.  ^    ^ 
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Autumnal  Parrot.     P.   Auiumnalis.     Edw.   164. 

VaiU.  111. 

Dark  green,  above ;  apple  green,  beneath ;  fordiead, 
red ;  top  of  head,  blue.    Guyana. 

Slue-franied,  w  Havanna  Parrot.    P.  Havanen- 
8is.    Enl.  360.    VaiU.  122. 

Green ;  beneath,  subviolaceouB ;  wing-spot,  red ;  vent, 
yellow.    Havanna. 

White^fronted  Parrot.    P.  Leuoocepkalua.    L.  Enl. 
335,  64a.9.    VaiU.  107-8,  8  bis  and  9. 

Green,  the  feathers  fringed  with  brown;  front, 
white;  diedcs  and  crown,  blue;  and  throat,  scariet. 
Martinique. 

White-headed  Parrot.    P.  AUAfrona.    Mus.  Carl. 

52. 

Like  the  last,  but  rather  less,  and  without  the  blue 
on  the  head* 


Duety-green  Parrot.    P.  Pulverulentus.   Enl.  861. 

VaiU.  92. 

Dusty-green;  yeUow  spot  on  the  crown;  red  patch 
on  wings;  quiUs,  black,  blue  towards  the  tip. 
Cayenne. 

Festive  Parrot.    P.  FesHtms.    Enl.  840.    VaiU. 

129. 

Ghneen ;  firont,  purple ;  throat  and  back,  red.   Guiana. 
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Hawk-headed  Parrot  ^P.  JcdpUrmut*    Eal.  520. 

Spix.  32.  a. 

Green ;  head  and  neck,  ferruginous,  waved  with  blue. 
India. 

Senegal  ParroL     P,  Senegallus.     Enl.  288.    Vaill. 

116,  11& 

Oreen  ;  head  and  quills,  ash-colour  ;  beneath,  orange. 
Senegal. 

Le  Vaillanfe  Parrot,     P.  LevaillanHi^  Lath.  P.  In- 
fuscatus.     Sh.     Vaill.  130l131. 

Olive-brown,  varied  with  green ;  shoulders  and  thighs, 
orange.     Eastern  parts  of  Africa. 

Jmboina   Parrot..      P.    Gramineus,      Enl.    862. 

Vaill.  121. 

Green  ;  beneath,  olive ;  crown,  blue.     Amboina. 

Red-eidedf  or  Green  and  Red  Chinese  Parrot     P. 
Sinensis.    Edw.  231.    Enl.  614.    Vaill.  132. 

Green ;  sides  of  body,  and  under  wingMxyv^rCs,  red ; 
quills,  edged  with  blue.    China,  Amboina,  &c. 

Geqffroy'Sj  or   Red-masked  Parrot     P.  Geqffroyii. 
Vaill.  112, 113,  or  P.  Personatus.    Sh. 

Green ;  face  and  throat,  scarlet ;  crown,  bluish,  and 
blue  under  wing-coverts.     New  Holland. 

YeUoW'faced  Parrot     S.  Xanthops.    Spix.  26. 

Pale  green ;  neck,  throat,  and  chest,  obscurely  cross- 
banded  ;  top  of  head,  sides  of  face,  and  ears,  bright 
yelloiv ;  primaries,  and  tail,  blue-greeo.    Braails. 

K  K  2 
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Bonnetted  Parrot.    P.  Mitrmtua.     Pr.  Max.    Col. 
207,  or  Maitaca,  Spix.  29  f.  1.  and  30. 

Green ;  top  of  head,  and  ears,  orange-red ;  quills,  and 
tail,  edge  of  humerus,  blue ;  female  with  head  green, 
and  blue  forehead.    Brazils. 

Diadem  Parrot    P.  Diadema.    Spix.  32. 

Blue-green;  forehead,  and  throat,  bluish;  crown, 
yelloW'blue ;  nape,  and  chest,  green ;  middle  of  wings, 
purple  and  yellow ;  primaries,  green.    Brazils. 

Such  species  as  have  the  ground  colour  of  the 
plumage  red,  and  the  tail  slightly  cuneiform,  and 
which  approximate  in  some  degree  to  certain  of  the 
Parakeets,  are  called  Lorys.  They  are  found  only 
in  the  East  Indies. 

Unicolor  Lory,    P.  Unieoior.    Vaill.  126. 

Entirely  scarlet,  inclined  to  crimson  on  back  and 
wing-GOYerts ;  legs  and  feet^  duaky.  Molucca  Islands. 

Collared  Lory.    P.  Domicella.     Enl.  119.     Vaill. 

94^. 

Scarlet;  wings,  green;  crown,  black;  pectoral  bar, 
yellow.    Molucca  Islands. 

Black^capped  Lory,    P.   Lori,    Enl.  168.      Vaill. 

123-124. 

Top  of  head,  black ;  red  nuchal  demi-coUar ;  above, 
violet-blue ;  wings  green,  red-fringed.    Moluccas. 
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CeramLory.    P.Garrulue.    Enl.  216.    Vaill.96. 

Scarlet,  with  shoulders  and  spot  on  back,  yellow; 
wings,  green ;  tail,  tipped  with  blue.  Molucca  Is- 
lands, especially  Ceram. 

Blue4ailed  Lory.    P.  Cyanwus.    Sh.    Vaill.  9?. 

Scarlet;  scapulars  and  tail,  blue;  coverts^  varied 
with  blue ;  quills,  black.     Borneo. 

Certain  small  species,  with  a  very  short  tail,  the 
PsiTTACULES  of  Kuhl,  are  also,  though  improperly, 
sometimes  called  Parakeets. 

Passerine  Parrot.    P.  Paseerinus.    Enl.  455.    Nat. 

Mis.  893.    Spix.  33. 

Green  patch  on  wings  and  rump,  and  all  beneath, 
blue.    Little  more  than  four  inches  long.    Brazil. 

Tui,  or  GokUheaded  Parrot   P.  Tut.   Enl.  456.  f.  1. 

Vaill.  70. 

Green ;  forehead,  orange.  Size  of  a  starling.  Cayenne. 

Black'foinged  Parrot.  P.  Melanopterue.  Enl.591.f.l. 

VaiU.  69.    Sh.  132. 

Head  and  neck  green ;  mantle,  and  alar  quills,  brown* 
black ;  breast,  and  beneath,  apple-green ;  coverts  and 
quills,  yellow,  tipped  with  blue ;  tail  violet,  banded 
black.    Java. 

PUeated  Parrot.    P.  Pileatue.    Enl.  744.     VaiU. 

135. 

Green ;  forehead  and  crown,  red ;  rump,  ydlow-green ; 
quills,  blue-edged ;  tail,  yellow  at  the  end. 
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Black-headed  Parrot  P.  Barrabandi.  Vaill.  134. 
Head,  black  ;  mustache,  yellow;  upper  wing-ooTerts, 
lively  red.     Brazils. 

Grey-headed  Parrot.   P.  Canus.    Enl.  791.  f.  2.  Sh. 

425. 

Oreen ;  head  and  neck,  grey ;  black  bar  acrow  the 
tail.     Madagascar. 

Swindemian  Parrot.    P.  Swindemianue.    Kuhl. 

Top  of  head,  cheeks,  and  nape,  green ;  black  demi- 
collar ;  back  and  wings,  obscure  green ;  belly,  &c. 
yellowish  green.     Africa. 

* 

Sapphire-crowned  Parrot.  P.GalgtUue.  Enl.  190.  f.  2. 

Oreen ;  rump  and  breast,  red ;  crown,  blue.  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Philippine  Parrot    P.  PhUippeneie^  Enl.  620. 

Is  treated  as  a  variety  of  the  last  by  T^flunn  and 
Shaw,  without  the  blue  on  the  crown. 

Vernal  Parrot    P.  Vemalis.     Mus.  Carl.  29* 

Brilliant  green  above;  yellowish  green  underneath. 
Java.     Timor. 

Indian  Green  Parrot.     P.  Indicus.    Edw.  6. 

Head  and  neck,  vivid  green ;  wings  and  back,  obacure 
green.     East  Indies. 

Collared   Parrot.      P.    Torquatus.     Son.     Nou. 

Guin.  393. 

Green  above;  yellow,  undulated  with  black  bar  at 
the  back  of  the  neck.     Philippine  Islands. 
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ill  Parrot.   P.  Simplew.    Kuhl.    Son.  lb.  Sa  f.  1. 

General  colour,  green ;   clearer  underneath.'    Ide  of 
Lu^on. 

Guinea  Parrot^  with  Red  Head.     P.  PuBarius. 

Enl.  60. 

Oreen;  face,  red;  rump,  blue;  tail,  orange,  with  a 
black  bar  across.     New  GKiinea. 

ShorUwinged  Parrot.    P.  Micropterue.    Son.  41. 

Back,  and  upper  wing-4x>Tert8,  black ;  head,  neck, 
and  belly,  yellowish  green.     New 


Otaheite,  or  Violet  Parrot.   P.  TaiHanus.  Om.  Enl. 
465.    Vaill.  65,  or  P.  Porphyrus.    Nat.  Mis.  7. 

Blue,  with  a  white  throat,  and  a  slight  crest.  Ota- 
heite. 

Sparman^s  Parrot.     P.  Sparmanni.     Mus.  Carl. 

27.    VaiU.66. 

All  the  plumage  deep  blue.    Otaheite. 

Blue^sreeted  Parrot.    P.  FringiUaceue.    Vaill.  71» 
or  Porphyrocephalue.    Nat  Mis.  1. 

Oreen;  crown,  slightly  crested  blue ;  throat,  and  bar 
on  abdomen,  red.    Sandwich  Islands. 

^lue^headed  Parrot.    P.  Phigy.    Vaill.  64. 

Head,  deep  blue,  slightly  violet ;  cheeks,  throat,  chest, 
and  all  underneath,  fine  red ;  scapulars,  red.  Friendly 
Islands. 
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Ydlow  Green  Parrei.    P,  Xanih»pieri^U9.     Spix. 

34.  f.  1,  2. 

Yellowish  green ;  middle  wing-^^overts,  y^Upw ;  lower 
part  of  the  back,  green.     Brazils. 

Gregarious  Parrfit*    F.  Cregarius,   Spix.  34.  f.  3,  4. 

H^Brb-like  green ;  wing,  green,  spotless ;  biU,  streaked ; 
tail  rather  longer  than  the  wings ;  head  of  female, 
yellowish.     Brazils. 

All  thes^  differences  of  colour  and  size  can 
scarcely  authorize  generic  distincticms. 

There  are  left  only 

The  Pabeots  with  a  trunks  of  VaiU.,  which  have 
characters  suflSciently  peculiar  by  which  they  may 
be  detached  from  the  others. 

Their  short  and  square  tail  and  crest,  composed 
of  Ipng  and  narrow  feathers,  assimilate  them  to  the 
cockatoos.  They  have  tbe  cheeks  naked  like  the 
aras  ;  but  their  bill,  with  an  enormous  upper  mandi- 
ble, and  the  lower  very  short,  which  cannot,  there^ 
fore,  be  -entirely  closed, — their  cylindrical  tongue, — 
terminated  by  a  little  corneous  gland  cleft  at  the 
endp  and  capable  of  being  protruded  out  of  the 
mouth — their  legs  naked  a  little  above  the  talons — 
their  tarsi  short  and  flat,  on  which  they  fi-equently 
support  themselves  in  walking — distinguish  them 
from  ail  other  parrots.  We  know  but  two  species, 
originally  from  India. 
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Black  Cockatoo.    P.  Aterrimus.    Gm.  or  P.  Gigas. 

Lath.  Edw.  316. 

Black,  with  a  large  crest     East  Indies. 

Giant  Cockatoo.  P,  Goliath.  Kuhl,  or  VAra  noir 
i  trompe.  Vaill.  Pa-.  I.  pi.  12  and  13.  Crest 
large ;  ashen  grey  in  the  whole  body.     East  Indies. 

The  j4ra  gris  d  trompe.  Id.  ib.  pi.  11,  is  pro- 
bably only  a  variety. 

The  name  Parrot  with  a  Trunk,  is  not  very  appli- 
cable. The  tongue  is  not  hollow;  indeed  the 
tongue,  properly  speaking,  is  nothing  but  the  little 
corneous  piece  attached  to  the  end  of  this  cylinder. 
See  Geoff.  St.  Hilaire,  ap.  vj.  Gal.  4. 

It  is  of  this  division  that  M.  Vieillot  makes  his 
genus,  MiCROGLOSsus.  Gal.  pi.  50. 

We  might  also  perhaps  make  a  sub-genus  of 

The  Nimble  Parrots.  Pezoporus,  IHg. 

Whose  bill  is  weaker,  the  tarsi  more  elevated,  and 
the  talons  straighter  than  in  other  parrots.  They 
walk  on  the  ground,  and  seek  their  food  in  the 
grass. 

Ground  Parrot.    P.  Formoaus.    Vaill.  I.  32,    Nai. 

Mis.  228. 

Green  above,  each  feather  banded  with  black  and 
yellow;  beneath,  yellow,  with  many  dark  waved 
bands ;  crown  and  nape,  streaked ;  forehead,  orange. 
New  Holland. 
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New  Zealand  Parrot.     P.  Nova  Zdandut^   Lath. 

Mu8.  Carl.  28. 

Green;  paler,  beneath ;  top  of  head  and  vent,  crimaoQ. 
New  Zealand. 


Homed  Parrot,    P.  Comutus.    Lath.    Sjrn.     Sup. 

III.  pi.  8. 

Head  and  cheeks  scarlet,  with  two  feathers,  one  inch 
and  a  half  long,  rising  like  honis  from  the  hemd. 
Body  in  general  green,  yellow  about  rump  and  vent 
New  Caledonia. 


There  are  two  African  birds  usually  placed  among 
the  Scansores  nearly  allied  to  one  another,  which 
appear  to  me  to  have  also  some  analogy  with  the 
gallinaceous  birds,  and  especially  the  genus  Crax. 

They  have  the  wings  and  tail  of  Crax,  and  remain 
like  them  in  trees  ;  their  bill  is  short,  and  the  upper 
mandible  swelled  out ;  their  feet  have  a  short  mem- 
brane between  the  toes  in  the  fore  part,  but  it  is 
true  that  the  external  toe  is  frequently  directed 
backward,  like  that  of  the  owPs.  Their  nostrils  are 
also  simply  pierced  in  the  horn  of  the  bill.  The 
edges  of  the  mandibles  are  indented,  and  the  sternum, 
at  least  in  the  Touraco,  has  not  the  great  slopes 
conunon  in  the  gallinaceous  birds. 

These  birds,  of  which  two  genera  have  been  made, 
are — 
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The  TouRAcos  Corythaix/  ot  Plantain-ieater.  (QligO 

Whose  bill  does  not  mount  up  on  the  forehead,  and 
whose  head  is  furnished  with  a  moveable  crest. 

Tauraco  Plantain-^ater.     Cucvius  Persa.     Lin.  Enl. 
601.     Vaill.  Prom.  l6  and  I7.     Edw.  t.  7. 

This  bird  inhabits  the  environs  of  the  Cape ;  is  of 
a  bright  green,  with  part  of  the  quills  of  the  wings 
crimson.  It  builds  in  holes  in  trees,  and  feeds  on 
fruitt 

Touraco  Giant    Vaill. 
Prom.  pi.  19.    Mu9ophaga  Giganiea.    VieL 

Cheeks  and  above,  generally  fthinisg  blue;  quill% 
black  at  the  extremity  ;  crest,  large  and  black. 

Pauline  Plantain-eater.     T,  PatMna.    Tern.    Gol. 
23,  or  0p€ethu9  Erythrolophue.    YieiU.    Oal.  49* 

Green  ;  crest,  red ;  cheeks,  white.     South  Africa. 

Varied  Pkmiain-^aier.  T.  Brun  PhaHanue  Jfiica^ 
nue.  Lath.  Vaill.  20,  or  Mueophaga  Variegata^  Vieill. 
Oal.  48. 

Ashy-blue,  above ;  white,  underneath ;  quills  of  tail, 
black,  except  the  two  middle,  which  are  brown ;  crest, 
long,  brown,  edged  with  white.^ 

*  M.  Viellot  has  changed  thli  name  to  OwMtuxn;  and  Wagler  hat 
divided  them  into  two  genera,  under  the  names  of  Ckeyarkit  and  Spebctoi, 

t  The  Ojkgtkm  Bujfoma,  VieiL  C.  A/rioamu  Shaw.  Vail,  t  17,  and 
Edw.  t  7. 

X  The  genus  Pkumu  of  Wagler,  the  Cuadut  regm  of  Shaw,  Mus.  Lever, 
t.  40  bad. 
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MusoPHAOA,  Isert. 

So  named,  because  they  live  more  especially  on  the 
fruit  of  the  banana,  and  have   for  their  character 
the  base  of  the  bill  forming  a  disk,  which  covers 
a  part  of  the  forehead. 
The  species  known  is — 

yiolet  Planiainreater.    Musophaga  Vwlacea^  Vieill. 
Gal.  47.    Touraco  Violet^  Vaill.    Prom.  pi.  18. 

Has  a  naked  red  skin  round  the  eyes  ;  the  plumage, 
violet ;  the  occiput  and  the  great  quills  of  the  wings, 
crimson  \  a  white  stripe  passes  under  the  neck  roimd 
the  eyes.    It  inhabits  Guinea  and  Senegal. 
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SUPPLEMENT  ON  THE  SCANSORES. 

The  genera  oompreheading  the  fMresent  order  constitute  a 
part  of  the  Piese  of  Linneus,  and  there  is  certainly  much 
analogy  between  them  and  those  of  the  foregoing  order; 
accordingly,  Mr.  Vigors,  in  the  application  of  the  quindry 
system  of  Mr.  Macleay,  to  the  class  of  birds,  has  united  the 
Picse  and  Passeres  of  Linna&us  into  one  order,  under  the 
denomination  of  Insesaores. 

The  Jacauaks,  (Oalbula,)  in  the  system  of  Linnaeus, 
constituted  a  part  of  the  genus  Alcedo ;  but  the  character 
derived  from  the  position  of  their  toes  must  exclude  them 
from  that  genus.  Still,  however,  there  is  a.  considerable 
approximation,  in  the  sharp  and  elongated  bill,  and  short 
feet,  with  the  front  toes  united  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  length.  Willoughby,  Klein,  Sec.  placed  them  with  the 
woodpeckers. 

They  are  all  natives  of  South  America,  (with  the  exception 
of  a  single  species,)  where  they  remain  isolated  in  humid 
woods,  on  low  branches.  They  fly  Kgfatly,  though  but  to 
Aart  distances,  and  are  silent,  except  during  the  time  of 
their  amours,  when  they  utter  precipitate  cries,  which  are 
heard  afar  oflP.  They  are  all  entomophagous,  and  they 
nestle  in  the  holes  of  trees,  in  worm-eaten  wood.  One  species 
{Galbula  Vifridia)  delights  in  the  thickest  recesses,  and  is  <^ 
so  indolent  a  disposition,  that  it  will  remain  perched  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  entire  day  on  the  same  branch,  from 
which,  however,  it  will  occasionally  spring,  to  seize,  on  their 
passage,  the  insects  which  constitute  its  prey. 

Under  the  name  of  Picus,  which  we  may  translate  by  our 
popular  term  Woodpecker^  Naturalists  unite  a  number  of 
birds,  which  constitute  a  very  natural  genus  of  the  order 
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now  under  review*  Their  hard  tongue,  armed  with  aolid 
corneous  papillae,  is  a  very  proper  weapon  for  seizing  the 
insects,  and  more  especially  the  soft  larvse,  which  these  birds 
seek  under  the  bark,  or  in  the  tender  and  rotten  wood  of  old 
trees.  The  feet,  furnished  with  claws,  strong  and  crooked, 
assist  them  in  climbing  along  the  trees,  which  they  most 
frequently  ascend  in  a  spiral  direction :  they  are  also  capable 
of  running  along  the  branches  hcHizontally,  and  in  opposition 
to  their  own  proper  weight. 

The  cry  of  the  woodpeckers  is  sharp  and  piercing ;  their 
flight  heavy,  and  by  springs.  They  are  easily  recognized  by 
the  redoubled  blows  with  which  they  strike  the  trees,  to  ter- 
rify the  insects  which  are  concealed  imder  the  bark,  or  catch 
them,  if  the  wood  be  soft  enough  to  yield  to  their  strokes. 
The  woodpeckers  are  never  fat;  their  flesh  is  hard,  cariacepus^ 
black,  and,  consequently,  in  little  estimation.  Their  plumage 
is  exceedingly  varied,  and  they  exhibit  in  the  upper  parts  of 
it,  all  coloiurs,  blue  excepted. 

The  woodpeckers  are  continually  occupied  in  hollowing 
trees :  into  the  holes  of  these  they  retire  during  the  nighty 
and  also  when  they  lay  their  eggs,  which  the  female  deposits 
there  without  making  any  nest  The  father  and  mother  keep 
their  young  ones  there  until  the  latter  are  fit  for  reproductioD. 
During  the  day,  they  remain  isolated,  and  their  life  seews  a 
laborious  and  active  one.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
very  numerous ;  even  Buffon  was  acquainted  with  nine  and 
thirty ;  but  since  his  time  the  number  has  been  wcMnderfully 
increased.  They  are  extended  over  the  globe,  through  every 
latitude ;  two-thirds  <^  them  are  found  between  the  tropics, 
but  they  abound  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  the  humid  forests 
of  America.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  enough^  that  none  are 
to  be  found  in  New  Holland. 

Though  the  woodpeckers  constitute  a  very  natural  genus, 
and  all  appear,  as  though  they  were  formed  on  one  type,  yet 
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the  manners  of  some  species  vary  considerably.  There  are 
some  which  do  not  climb»  although  their  organization  might 
lead  us  to  believe  they  did ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  live 
on  the  ground,  or  in  the  rocks. 

The  Picu8  Viridis  is  the  most  common  species  in  Europe^ 
where  it  is  well  known,  under  various  names,  derived  from 
its  colour,  cry,  or  habits.  It  usually  abides  in  the  forests, 
which  it  causes  to  re-echo  with  its  harsh  and  piercing  cries, 
resembling  the  words  tiac€u:any  tiacacariy  which  are  heard  at 
a  considerable  distance  and  which  it  particularly  utters  when 
flying.  Beside  this,  its  usual  cry,  it  has  a  love-note,  which 
in  some  sort  resembles  a  noisy  and  continued  burst  of  laugh- 
ter, repeated  thirty  or  forty  times  in  succession.  It  has  also 
another  very  different  and  plaintive  cry,  which  the  peasants 
in  some  places  imagine  to  announce  the  approach  of  rain. 

Its  flight  is  by  springs  and  bounds.  It  plunges,  rises,  and 
traces  undulating  semicircles  in  the  air.  It  can,  however, 
sustain  itself  for  a  long  time,  for  it  will  cross  considerable 
spaces  of  open  land,  to  pass  from  one  forest  to  another,  and  it 
never  fails  to  mark  its  arrival  by  its  habitual  cry.  In  spring 
and  summer,  and  seldom  but  in  these  seasons,  it  is  found  on 
the  ground,  a  habit  which  the  other  European  woodpeckers 
do  not  possess,  and  which  arises  from  its  taste  for  ants,  on 
which  it  then  feeds ;  it  awaits  them  on  their  passage,  couch- 
ing its  long  tongue  in  the  little  path  which  is  nearest  to  the 
ant  hill,  and  which  they  are  accustomed  to  pursue  in  file : 
when  it  finds  its  tongue  covered  with  these  insects,  it  retires 
to  swallow  them.  If  the  cold  or  the  rain  keeps  them,  in  a 
state  of  lethargy  or  repose,  in  their  retreat,  this  woodpecker 
goes  to  the  ant  hill  itself,  opens  it  widi  his  feet  and  bill,  and 
presently  devours  the  ants  at  his  ease :  he  also  swallows  the 
chrysalids.  In  other  seasons  he  continually  climbs  trees, 
striking  them  with  redoubled  blows  of  his  biU,  which  may  be 
heard  at  a  very  considerable  distance,  and  easily  counted.  This 
is  the  time  in  which  the  bird  may  be  approached  most  easily ; 
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but  he  itithdraws  himself  firom  the  view  of  the  fowler  by 
tttming  round  the  branch  or  trunk,  and  keepmg  kimadf 
dways  on  the  opposite  aide.  Many  persona  imagine  tbil 
after  a  few  strokes  of  the  bill,  he  goes  to  the  other  side  of  tile 
tree  to  see  if  he  has  pierced  it ;  but  if  he  does  make  a  cbeuit 
of  this  kind,  it  is  rather  for  the  purpose  of  seicii^  the  insects 
which  he  has  awakened  and  put  in  moticm.  The  sound  re* 
turned  to  the  strokes  of  his  bill  seem  to  inform  him  where 
the  hcdiow  parts  are,  in  which  the  worms  lodge,  at  where 
there  is  a  cavity  where  he  may  lodge  himsdf  and  arrange 
his  nest.  This  appears  the  more  probable,  as  it  is  always  in 
the  heart  of  a  vitiated  and  worm-eaten  tree,  that  he  takes  up 
his  abode.  He  most  frequently  selects  trees  of  a  tender 
wood,  such  as  the  aspen,  birch,  Sec,  but  very  rarely  oaks,  and 
other  hard  trees.  The  male  and  female  work  alternately 
to  pierce  through  the  sound  part,  until  they  arrive  at  the 
carious  centre,  throwing  out  the  chips :  they  sometimes  make 
a  hole  so  oblique  and  profound  that  the  Hght  of  day  cannot 
penetrate  into  it ;  they  enter  and  come  out  by  climbing.  The 
nest  is  composed  of  moss  and  wool ;  the  eggs  are  from  four 
to  six,  greenish,  and  with  small  black  spots.  During  the 
time  of  hatching,  the  male  and  female  rarely  quit  each  other, 
go  to  rest  early,  and  remain  in  their  hole  until  daylight. 

When  these  birds  are  on  the  ground,  they  do  not  walk, 
but  jump ;  this  is  also  theit  manner  of  climbing,  as,  in  trudi, 
it  is  of  all  birds  properly  called  dimbers. 

These  woodpeckers  remain  during  the  winter  in  very  con- 
siderable numbers  in  the  great  forests  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. A  part,  however,  migrate,  for  Sonnini  has  seen  them 
arrive  on  the  coasts  of  Egypt,  in  September,  at  the  same  time 
as  other  birds  of  passage.  The  Black  Bearded  Woodpecker 
is  from  South  America,  and  is  remarkable  by  the  straight 
form  of  its  bill.  A  black  band  extends  round  the  base  of  the 
bill,  which  is  dilated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  duoat,  so  as 
to  imitate  a  beard.     The  occiput  is  red,  the  top  of  the  head 
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n  covered  with  a  large  black  band,  and  the  forehead  with  a 
white  band,  which  cover  the  fore  part  of  the  neck.  The 
nape,  hack,  and  scapulars  are  black,  with  greenish  reflexions. 
The  rump  and  coverts  of  the  tail  are  white,  the  quills  black. 

CrawfordCs  Woodpecker  is  from  an  Indian  drawing  brought 
to  this  country  by  Mr.  Crawford,  jun.  The  whole  upper 
part,  except  the  crest,  is  deep  dark  brown,  sprinkled  with 
grey  on  the  sides  of  the  neck ;  across  the  breast  is  a  large 
lunule  patch  of  slate  colour,  with  small  dark  waves ;  the 
belly  is  yellow,  with  the  like  crescent-shaped  spots,  and  the 
crest  is  deep  red. 

There  is  a  close  analogy  betweoA  the  Wbykecks,  ( Yunx,) 
and  the  woodpeckers,  in  the  extensibility  of  the  tongue,  and 
the  position  of  the  toes ;  but  they  differ  in  the  want  of  the 
[Mercing  bill.  The  Wryneck  {Yunao  TorquiUa)  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  genus,  derives  that  name  from  a  habit  of 
turning  its  neck,  with  a  slow  undulating  motion,  like  that  of  a 
serpent,  turning  its  head  towards  the  back,  and  closing  its 
eyes ;  this  movement  appears  to  be  the  result  of  surprise, 
terror,  or  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  some  novel  object.  It 
is  also  an  effort  which  the  bird  appears  to  make  to  disengage 
itself  when  it  is  held ;  but  as  it  executes  it  equally  in  a  state 
of  liberty,  and  as  the  young,  even  in  the  nest,  have  the  same 
hafait,  it  is  dear  that  it  must  be  the  result  of  a  peculiar  con- 
formation. The  wryneck  has  also  another  habit,  not  less 
singular ;  when  confined  in  a  cage,  it  has  been  observed  to 
bristle  and  elevate  the  feathers  of  the  head,  whenever  any 
one  approached,— *to  spread  forth  and  raise  those  of  the  tail,— 
to  advance,  and  then  retire  abruptly,  striking  the  bottom  of 
the  cage  with  its  bill,  and  lowering  its  little  crest.  This  it 
perpetually  continued  until  it  was  left  alone. 

The  wryneck  is  a  solitary  bird,  which,  voyages  and  lives 
alone,  except  during  the  season  of  love,  in  which  it  is  seen 
in  sodety  with  its  female.    It  arrives  in  these  countries  alone, 
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in  the  month  of  May,  and  departs  in  the  same  manner  in 
September.  It  crooks  itself  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  but  doea 
not  climb,  though  its  feet  seem  conformed  for  that  motion,  like 
those  of  the  woodpeckers.  It  even  seldom  perches,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  going  to  sleep ;  it  has  a  curious  method 
in  perching  of  holding  its  body  back.  It  is  most  frequently, 
seen  on  the  ground,  where  it  collects  its  food ;  it  darts  ita 
long  tongue  into  an  ant-hill,  and  draws  it  out  loaded  with 
ants,  which  are  retained  by  the  viscous  liquid  which  coTen  it. 

The  male  is  heard  in  the  woods  soon  after  the  cuckow ;  its 
cry  is  a  sort  of  sharp  and  prolonged  hissing.  The  female 
makes  no  nest,  but  lays  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  in  the  dust  of 
rotten  wood  :  the  eggs  are  from  eight  to  ten  in  number,  of 
an  ivory  white.  The  young,  by  their  habit  of  hissing  ofteo 
deter  the  plunderer  of  the  nest,  who  fears  to  lay  his  hand  od 
a  serpent. 

It  is  difficult  to  preserve  these  birds  for  any  time  in 
cages,  for  want  of  the  aliment  which  is  suitable  to  them ;  they 
may,  however,  be  fed  for  a  time  with  asxUeggB. 

This  species,  without  being  numerous,  is  extended  thzougb- 
out  all  Europe,  from  Greece  to  Lapland ;  it  is  also  to  be 
met  with  in  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka;  Kolben  tells  us  it  is 
found  at  the  Gape. 

The  Cuckow  (Coculus)  forms  a  very  large  genus,  divided 
by  our  author  into  several  sub-genera.  Of  the  Crcxows 
proper,  the^propagation  is  said  to  be  the  same  among  the 
foreign  species  as  among  our  own ;  that  is  to  say,  they  can* 
struct  no  nest,  but  employ  those  of  other  birds,  in  which  to 
deposit  their  eggs,  and  confide  their  progeny  to  the  care  of 
strangers.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  which  is  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  birds,  is  as  yet  unknown.  M.  He^ 
rissant  is  inclined  )o  attribute  it  to  the  peculiar  conformatioo 
of  the  viscera  in  the  cuckow,  whidi  opposes  itself  to  the  pro- 
cess of  incubation ;  in  other  birds,  he  says,  the  stomach  is 
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nearly  united  to  tlie  back,  and  totally  covered  by  the  intes- 
tines ;  in  the  cuckow,  on  the  contrary,  its  position  is  totally 
difierent :  it  is  placed  in  the  lower  region  of  the  belly,  and 
absolutely  covers  the  intestines.  From  this  position  of  the 
stomach,  it  follows  that  the  process  of  incubation  is  as  difficult 
to  the  cuckow,  as  it  is  easy  to  other  birds,  in  which  those 
parts  which  immediately  cover  the  eggs  and  the  young  are 
soft,  and  capable  of  yielding  without  danger  to  the  compres- 
sioD  which  they  must  experience.  In  the  cuckow,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  membranes  of  the  stomach  are  charged  with 
the  weight  of  the  body,  and  being  compressed  between  the 
aliments  within,  and  hard  bodies  without,  must  experience  a 
painful  pressure,  and  one  injurious  to  digestion.  Montbeil- 
lard  does  not  regard  this  difference  of  conformation  as  a  cause 
capable  of  rendering  the  cuckow  unfit  for  incubation ;  he 
considers  that  the  stomach  is  not  too  hard,  because  its 
parietes  are  membranous ;  and  that  if  ever  it  be  hard,  it  is 
only  accidentally  so,  in  consequence  of  repletion,  a  case  which 
rarely  occurs  to  a  female  when  hatching. 

There  is  one  point  of  great  importance  relative  to  this 
phenomenon,  which  is  not  yet  cleared  up.  It  is  certain  that  the 
female  cuckow  deposits  her  eggs  in  strange  nests,  usually  one  in 
each ;  but  what  may  be  the  means  which  she  employs  of  doing 
this,  in  many  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  conjecture, — in  such 
nests,  for  instance,  as  those  of  many  warblers,  of  the  red- 
breast, the  yellow  wren  warbler,  &c.,  which  are  far  fiom  being 
proportioned  to  her  size,  or  capable  of  sustaining  her  weight, 
without  being  deranged.  The  nest  of  the  yellow  wren  war- 
bler presents  peculiar  difficulties,  for  it  is  constructed  in  the 
form  of  an  oven,  with  a  very  small  aperture  on  the  anterior 
side ;  yet  the  cuckow'^s  egg  has  been  found  in  this  very  nest, 
and  the  nest  uninjured,  so  that  she  must  have  introduced  it 
without  entering  the  nest.  M.  Le  Vaillant  tells  us,  that  he 
remarked  the  female  of  an  African  cuckow,  which  swallowed 
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tier  egg,  and  retained  it  in  the  oesophagua  until  she  regorged 
it  into  the  nest  which  she  had  choeen.  Another  naturalial 
told  M .  Vieillot,  that  he  saw  a  female  cuckow  take  her  egg 
in  her  bill,  and  deposit  it  in  a  strange  nest.  These  facts  may 
serve  to  elucidate  the  problem  we  have  been  oMisideruig. 

The  cuckow  is  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  Afiica,  and 
Australasia ;  but  not  in  America.  The  birds  of  that  part  of 
the  world  which  have  been  so  called,  have  not  the  disposition 
and  attributes  of  the  cuckow,  for  they  construct  nests,  incu- 
bate, and  rear  their  young. 

Cuckows  live  on  insects,  and  principally  on  cater{riUars. 
They  also  eat  berries  and  soft  fruits ;  but  they  are  by  no 
means  camassial  in  the  wild  stata 

We  possess  but  one  species  in  Europe,  which  is  the  Cam- 
man  Cuckow^  (Cuculus  Canorus^)  and  of  which  we  may 
remark  the  following  particulars. 

The  adult  male  has  the  intestinal  tube  about  twenty  in- 
ches in  length,  and  two  coecums  of  unequal  lengthy  one 
generally  fourteen,  and  the  other  ten  lines, — both  directed  for- 
wards, and  adhering  in  their  whole  length  to  the  great 
intestine  by  a  slender  and  transparent  membrane.  It  has  one 
gall-bladder.  The  reins  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
spine,  each  being  divided  into  three  principal  lobes,  them- 
selves subdivided  into  smaller  lobules.  By  this  whole  appa- 
ratus is  secreted  a  whitish  matter. 

The  oesophagus  is  dilated  at  its  lower  part  into  a  kind  of 
glandulous  pouch,  separated  from  the  ventricle  by  a  coDtnw- 
tion.  The  ventricle  is  a  little  muscular  in  its  drcumfercnee, 
membranous  m  its  central  part,  adhering  by  fibrous  tiasuei 
to  the  muscles  of  the  lower  belly,  and  to  the  different  parts 
which  surround  it,  and  much  less  gross  in  the  wild  bird  than 
in  that  which  is  tamed  and  reared  by  man ;  for  in  the  latter, 
this  sac,  generally  distended  by  excess  of  food,  equals  the 
volume  of  a  middling-sized  hen^s^gg,— occupies  idl  the  ante- 
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fiat  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  from  the  stemutn  to  tfi« 
anus,  extending  at  times  five  or  six  lines  under  the  sternum, 
and  at  other  times  leaving  no  part  of  the  intestine  uncovered. 
But  in  the  wild  cuckows  this  viactis  does  not  extend  quite  as 
far  as  the  sternum,  and  permits  two  circumvolutions  of  the 
intestines  to  appear  between  its  lower  part  and  the  anus,  and 
three  in  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen. 

The  males  are  in  this  species  more  numerous  than  the 
females,  for  in  twelve  individuals  not  more  than  two  of  the 
latter  are  reckoned.  From  this  great  disproportion,  many 
mistakes  have  resulted  concerning  the  female.  It  has 
been  scxnetimes  taken  for  the  young,  sometimes  for  a  variety, 
and  sometimes  for  a  distinct  species. 

The  cuckows  arrive  here  and  in  France  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  commence  singing  a  few  days  after.  They  inhabit 
the  woods,  delighting  in  those  which  are  situated  on  hills  and 
mountains.  They  constantly  return  to  the  same  district  in 
which  they  have  chosen  to  pass  the  summer.  They  are 
usuaUy  alone,  and  appear  unquiet,  changing  place  every 
mcmient,  and  traversing  a  considerable  extent  of  ground 
every  day,  without  taking  long  flights  at  a  time.  To  this 
they  are  forced,  by  seeking  the  aliment  which  suits  them. 
They  roam  in  all  directions ;  sometimes  they  are  se^i  on  the 
sanmiit  of  trees,— sometimes  they  retire  among  the  thickest 
bushes.  Everywhere  they  hunt  insects,  caterpillars,  and 
phalenie,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  their  food.  They  also 
eat  the  eggs  of  small  birds,  and  discover  the  most  concealed 
nests  with  an  astonishing  facility. 

The  cuckow  is  approached  with  difficulty ;  and  especially, 
when  found  in  the  woods,  it  sometimes  exercises  the  patience 
of  the  hunter  for  a  long  time,  flying  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
never  removing  to  any  great  distance.  It  certainly  is  one  of 
those  birds  which  are  best  known  from  its  name  and  song ; 
but  not  equally  so  in  all  its  habits  and  manners,  for  natu- 
ralists are  far  from  being  in   accordance  on  these  points. 
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They  are  in  reality  so  extraordinary,  and  at  the  aame  time 
so  difficult  of  cbstfvation,  that  it  is  not  siir{»ising  that,  for 
the  want  of  attentive  examinaticxiy  conjectures  have  been 
given  fat  facts,  and  vulgar  stories  adopted,  which,  however 
absurd,  have  not  failed  to  obtain  a  very  general  credence^— 
What  absurdity,  indeed,  is  too  great  to  shock  human  cr^ 
dulity? 

Naturalists  have  varied  even  as  to  what  becomes  of  the 
cuckow  during  the  wint^.  Some  with  reason  assure  us 
that  it  migrates  to  more  temperate  regions ;  but  these  are  the 
fewer  numba.  Others  tell  us,  that  the  cuckow  strips  itself 
of  all  its  feathers,  and  conceals  itself  during  the  bad  aeasoo 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  where  it  lives  in  the  midst  of  a  heap 
of  grain,  which  it  has  amassed  for  its  nourishment.  Such 
ptfsons  either  would  not,  or  could  not  see  that,  in  its  coo- 
fonnation  and  habits,  this  bird  has  nothing  granivorous. 
Others,  granting  this  truth,  have  metamorphosed  the  cuckow 
ton  the  winter  into  a  hawk  or  falcon,  and  made  it  live  on 
carcasses,  birds,  &c  They  designate  it  as  a  perfect  bird  of 
prey,  without  examining  whether  nature  has  given  it  the 
physical  capacity,  or  the  means  of  seizing  prey  or  digesting 
flesh.  Had  they  examined  with  attention  the  interior  at  its 
body,  they  could  not  have  fallen  into  such  an  error.  The 
true  carnivorous  animal  has  short  intestines,  is  destitute  of 
the  double  coecum,  and  has  a  membranous  stomach,  furnished 
with  a  gastric  juice,  calculated  for  the  solution  of  flesh.  The 
cuckow,  <m  the  contrary,  has  no  such  juice ;  its  intestines 
are  long,  and  it  has  a  double  ccecum.  The  external  cfaa> 
racters  of  this  bird  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  it 
was  not  camassial;  yet  this  opinion  has  been  supported, 
because  the  young  cuckow  in  captivity  is  fed  with  meat,  and 
refuses  bread,  thou^  those  who  maintain  it  allow  that 
it  has  so  strong  a  taste  for  insects,  that  it  will  instantly 
abandon  meat  to  feed  upon  them. 

A  sufficient  proof  that  flesh  is  not  to  the  natural  taste  of 
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this  pretended  carnivorous  bird  is,  that  when  it  is  left  to 
itself  it  will  never  touch  it,  and  it  is  necessary  to  thrust  it 
into  the  bill  to  make  the  bird  swallow  it ;  but  if  insects  are 
put  into  its  cage,  it  will  readily  take  and  swallow  them  of  its 
own  accord.  This  is  not  the  mode  in  which  a  genuine  bird 
of  prey  would  act.  In  fine,  if  the  circumstance  of  a  bird^s 
eating  meat  in  a  prepared  or  half  masticated  state,  in  default 
of  other  food,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  its  carnivorous 
character,  all  our  singing  insectivorous  birds  must  be  ranked 
as  birds  of  prey  as  well  as  the  cuckow. 

It  has  been  an  universally  vulgar  error  that  the  cuckow 
is  nothing  but  a  small  hawk  metamorphosed,  and  that  this 
metamorphosis  takes  place  twice  a  year,  at  the  same  periods, 
namely,  in  the  month  of  July,  when  it  ceases  to  sing,  and 
in  the  spring,  when  it  is  again  turned  into  a  cuckow.  This 
absurdity  is  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  these  two 
birds  are  seldom  or  ever  seen  together  in  the  same  places. 
When  the  cuckow  begins  to  sing,  the  hawk  returns  into 
the  depth  of  the  forest,  and  does  not  reappear  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  inhabited  places  until  the  former  bird 
ceases  to  be  heard.  Also,  there  is  a  very  great  resemblance 
in  their  plumage,  size,  mode  of  flight,  solitary  life,  &c. ; 
added  to  which,  the  colours  of  the  female  cuckow  are  very 
analogous  to  those  of  the  merlin.  But  the  cuckow  has 
neither  the  tarsus,  the  beak,  the  toes,  the  claws,  the  courage, 
nor  the  strength  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

Many  other  absurdities  have  been  recounted  of  the  cuckow: 
such  as  that  it  returns  in  spring  on  the  shoulders  of  the  kite — 
that  it  casts  a  saliva  on  plants,  which  is  fatal  to  them,  by  the 
larvss  which  it  engenders,  and  that  these  again  prove  fatal  to 
the  bird  by  stinging  it  under  the  wing.  The  fact  is,  that 
this  pretended  saliva  of  the  cuckow  is  nothing  but  the  frothy 
exsudation  of  a  species  of  cigala.  It  is  also  reported,  that 
the  female  cuckow  takes  the  precaution  of  laying  an  egg  of 
the  same  colour  as  those  in  the  nest  where  she  deposits  it. 
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tbe  belUr.to  deceive  the  mother — that  she  has  the  habit  of 
hatching  strange  eggs,  though  she  will  not  hatdi  her  owi^-^ 
'tbat  dbe  is  accustomed  to  visit  the  nest  where  she  has  depo- 
sited her  egg  from  time  to  time,  to  drive  out  or  devour  the 
young,  that  her  own  offspring  may  be  more  at  its  ease.  It  is 
moreover  said,  that  the  voracity  of  the  young,  even  when 
^dly  bom,  is  so  great  that  it  will  devour  the  other  nest- 
lings, and  the  mother  also.  To  this  mother,  too,  the  character 
of  ft  most  cruel  step-mother  has  been  attributed,  who  wiQ 
iuU  and  eat  her  own  offi^ring,  that  die  may  devote  hersdf 
altogether  to  ibe  stranger,  and  lavish  all  her  attentions 
upon  it 

In  fact,  if  we  consult  the  ancient,  and  even  some  modem 
naturalists,  we  shall  find  stories  of  greater  absurdity  than 
thoK  of  which  we  have  jurt  given  some  spedmen..  It 
would  seem  that  every  thing  the  most  monstrous  in  fable,  or 
the  most  odious  and  criminal  in  the  history  of  mankind,  had 
been  carefully  sought  out,  and  attributed  to  these  inoffensive 
birdb :  and  this,  because  men  could  not  discover  the  secret 
$prings  which  Nature  has  employed  to  give  to  this  species 
njifmners,  habits,  and  a  mode  of  life  altogether  opposite  to 
tbo^  of  others,  and  the  union  of  which  fixes  on  the  cuckows 
a  distinguishing  character  from  all  other  known  animals. 

.It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  the  cuckows  pair,  like 
most  others  of  the  passerine  or  climbing  birds — ^at  least,  there 
are  no  demonstrative  proofs  on  the  subject.  When  the  female 
flies,  she  is  observed  to  be  followed  by  two  or  three  males, 
wiio  seem  extremely  eager  to  obtain  her  favour.  As  the 
males  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  females,  they 
frequently  fight  desperately  for  the  possessicm  of  the  latter. 
Montbeillard  tells  us,  that  they  evince  no  choice  or  predilec- 
tion in  this  matter,  one  female  bemg  the  same  as  another,  and 
that  they  are  equally  capricious  and  inocmstant  in  their 
aqK>urs:  .this  must  naturally  be  the  case  with  bfards  so 
strangely  constituted ;  as  they  have  no  nests  to  build,  eggs  to 
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batchy  or  young  to  rear,  so  they  have  no  need  of  mutual.affeo 
tion,  or  common  care  for  their  progeny. 

The  female,  according  to  the  naturalist  just  quoted,  can 
only  lay  an  ^g  or  two  at  most,  because  the  superflux  of 
nutriment  being  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  growth  of 
the  plumage,  can  furnish  but  little  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
species.  This  assertion,  however,  appears  to  rest  on  very 
alight  foundation — ^in  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  less 
proved,  than  that  these  birds  re-appear  in  Spring,  with 
^umage  scarcely  renewed,  that  their  wings  are  so  feeble  that 
they  can  seldom  ascend  large  trees,  but  are  forced  to  drag 
themselves  along  from  bush  to  bush ;  this  privation  of  the 
power  of  raising  themselves  on  a  tree,  and  this  unfinished 
state  of  their  plumage  on  their  arrival  in  this  country,  would 
indicate  a  bird  in  the  moulting  state,  and  the  cuckow  must 
on  this  principle  be  supposed  to  moult  anew  in  spring,  for  it 
cannot  be  imagined  that  the  state  of  the  plumage,  thus  de- 
scribed, can  be  the  remains  of  the  autumnal  moulting ;  but 
the  absurdity  of  this  supposition  is  manifest,  for  how  is  it 
possible  that  birds  which  arrive  from  Africa,  half-deplumed, 
and  with  wings  so  weak  that  they  cannot  raise  themselves  to 
the  moderate  height  of  a  tree,  should  have  been  able  to  per- 
form so  long  a  voyage  as  they  must  have  undertaken  to 
come  and  pass  the  summer  in  the  north  of  Europe  ?  The 
naturalist  who  advanced  the  assertion  on  which  we  are  com- 
menting, has  not  thought  proper  to  enter  into  any  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon.  It  is  true  enough,  that  in  the  early  days 
of  their  arrival,  the  cuckows  frequent  bushes,  and  are  often 
observed  to  fix  themselves  on  the  ground ;  but  this  is  not  in 
consequence  of  the  weakness  of  their  wings,  for  at  this  season 
they  make  very  considerable  flights :  it  proceeds  fix>m  their 
seeking  in  the  plants  then  in  vegetation,  and  on  the  young 
shrubs  which  b^;in  to  be  covered  with  verdure,  for  the 
insects  which  they  cannot  find  on  large  trees,  which  are  still 
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ia  a  defoliated  state.  As  to  the  eggs  being  only  two  in 
number,  that  is  decidedly  an  error,  for  the  females  have  been 
fomid,  on  dissection,  not  only  to  have  eggs  ready  to  come 
forth,  but  also  to  have  an  ovary  furnished  with  as  consider- 
able a  number  as  are  found  in  most  other  birds. 

The  true  egg  of  the  cuckow  is,  according  to  Montbeillard, 
more  bulky  than  that  of  the  nightingale— less  elongated — of 
a  grey  colour,  nearly  whitish,  spotted  towards  the  gro68  end 
with  an  obscure  violet-brown,  and  also  with  a  deeper  shade 
of  brown,  and  marked  in  the  middle  part  with  some  irr^ular 
traits  of  morone  colour.  It  would  appear  that  these  ^gs 
vary  in  size  and  colour,  for  they  are  small  In  comparison  to 
the  bulk  of  the  bird ;  so  great  indeed  is  this  disproportion, 
that  they  are  usually  less  bulky  than  those  of  the  hedge- 
qNurrow,  although  the  latter  bird  is,  at  least,  five  times 
smaller  than  the  cuckow.  There  is  a  considerable  resem- 
blance between  the  eggs  of  these  two  birds,  in  the  ground 
colour,  and  in  the  spots— ^t  least,  in  some  of  them ;  others 
are  covered  with  reddish  spots,  arranged  in  no  r^ular  order 
—and  some  are  even  seen  marked  with  blackish  lines. 

The  female,  compelled  by  some  law  of  her  organization, 
respecting  which,  naturalists  are  far  from  being  i^reed,  to 
confide  her  eggs  to  strange  nurses,  usually  depoats  but  one 
in  the  same  nest.  It  rarely  occurs  to  find  two  of  them 
together.  Her  selection  too  does  not  fall  indiscriminately  on 
the  nests  of  all  birds.  She  prefers  those  of  the  warblers, 
field-larks,  larks,  wagtails,  of  the  red-breast,  the  wren,  the 
nightingale,  be. ;  also  those  of  the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  the 
cole-titmouse,  the  turtle,  the  bunting,  the  greenfinch,  the 
linnet,  and  the  bulfinch.  It  is  very  singular  to  find  in  the 
list  of  the  nurses  of  the  young  cuckow  many  birds  like  the 
last  three  just  mentioned,  which  are  purely  granivorous. 
They  do  not  feed  their  own  young  with  insects :  nor  is  it 
easy  to  imagine  how  some  of  thfem,  from  their  peculiar  mode 
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6f  diflgorg^g  their  alimenty  can  feed  the  young  cuckow  at 
alL  Montbeillard,  however^  thinks  that  the  vegetable  sub- 
stances macerated  in  the  crop  of  these  birds,  may  suit  the 
cuckow  very  well,  at  a  certain  age,  until  it  is  itself  enabled 
to  find  caterpillars,  spiders,  coleopterous  and  other  insects, 
of  which  it  is  fond,  and  which  usually  swarm  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  its  habitation. 

Although  the  female  deposits  her  ^gs  in  the  nests  of  these 
birds,  she  does  not  do  so  without  frequently  encountering  a 
vei7  obstinate  redstance  OD  thdr  parts.  She  is  sometime, 
indeed  forced  to  relinquish  the  attempt.  The  female  red- 
breast has  been  observed  to  join  with  the  male  in  prohibiting 
the  entrance  of  the  cuckow  into  her  nest.  While  one  of  the 
opponeots  was  striking  the  cuckow  with  its  bill  repeatedly 
in  the  abdomen,  the  latter  bird  exhibited  a  slight  tremor  in 
the  wings,  and  opened  the  mouth  so  wide  that  the  other  red- 
breast which  was  attacking  in  front,  frequently  popped  its 
head  in  and  concealed  it  altogether,  but  always  with  perfect 
impunity.  The  cuckow  soon  fell  exhausted,  staggered,  lost 
its  equilibrium,  and,  turning  itself  on  the  branch,  remained 
suspended  with  its  feet  upwards.  Having  continued  about 
two  minutes  in  this  attitude,  with  the  bill  open  and  the  wings 
extended,  and  still  pressed  by  the  two  red-breasts,  it  quitted 
the  branch,  went  to  perch  at  some  distance,  and  did  not  make 
its  appearance  any  more.  The  cuckow  has  also  been  known 
to  be  repulsed  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  bunting. 

The  cuckow^s  eggs  are  never  found  in  the  nests  of  quails  or 
partridges— or,  at  all  events,  they  do  not  thrive  there.  The 
young  of  these  birds  can  run  and  eat  alone,  almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  bom. 

What  is  most  surprismg  in  this  subject  is  the  forgetfiilness 
of  the  bird  which  adopts  the  young  cuckow,  of  her  own  ^gs 
and  young,  and  her  complete  devotion  to  the  stranger. 
This  sacrifice  of  all  natural  feeliog,  and  which  is  made  by 
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birds  in  favour  of  the  cuckow  alone^  is  eridendy  mmimuMlffd 
by  an  imperious  kw  of  nature,  for  the  m^ority  of  these 
birds  will  not  cover  other  eggs  beside  those  of  the  cuckoir. 
Lothinger  tried  a  number  of  experiments  in  this  way,  the 
result  of  which  proved  the  fact  now  stated 

<'  On  the  15th  of  May,  1773,''  observes  this  naturalist, 

**  about  four  in  the  morning,  I  put  an  egg  of  the  gQld-crested 

wren  into  a  nest  of  the  common  warbler,  which  was  oonoealad 

in  some  nettles,  |Nretty  near  the  ground,  and  in  which 

five  eggs;  which  the  warble  had  been  hatching  for 

time.     I  remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  be  certain  that 

nobody  should  lay  hands  on  the  nest ;  but  in  about  a  qaarter 

of  an  hour  or  so,  I  could  no  longer  find  the  egg  which  I  bad 

placed  there.     I  again  stole  into  this  same  nest  a  thrush's 

egg.    About  five  in  the  evening  this  ^g  occu|ried  the  centre 

of  the  nest,  and  it  appeared  from  its  position  as  if  it  was  the 

intention  of  the  warbler  to  hatch  it ;  but  the  following  moni* 

ing  it  had  disappeared.     I  looked  for  it,  and  found  it  on  dit 

ground,  open  and  dry.     It  had  either  been  broken  in  its  &H, 

or  the  bird  had  opened  it  to  get  rid  of  it  more  easily.    On 

the  same  day, in  the  afternoon,  I  took  an  eggfrom  the  nest  of 

a  blackbird  in  the  neighbouriiood,  and  placed  it,  still  quite 

warm,  in  the  nest  of  the  warbler,  which  was  then  absent,  though 

but  for  a  little  time,  as  her  eggs  had  still  a  remarkahfe 

degree  of  heat.    Them  I  removed,  aod^  niitating  the  cuckow, 

left  only  the  blackbird'ii  egg  in  the  nest    After  some  vaimstm 

I  approached,  and  saw  the  warbler hatclmg  mxmmtL    The 

foHowing  day,  returning  to  the  aame  spot,  I  fband  the  nest 

abandoned,  and,  as  is  customary  with  the  warUers  ob  the 

failure  of  a  brood,  the  birds  were  already  dimming  theos- 

selves  fbr  the  teonstrodaon  of  another. 

^*  About  the  end  of  June,  I  removed  from  the  nest  of  a 
bunting  four  eggs,  which  the  Inrd  had  been  hatdiing  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  potone  of  aUadcbird  in  their  places    Twe 
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hotii»  afterwards  the  bunting  was  on  the  nest,  and  the  egg 
liad  experienced  no  derangement.  The  following  morning  I 
found  thii^  in  the  same  state ;  but  in  the  evening  the  nest 
was  abandoned,  and  the  e^  was  cold. 

'<  Knowing  that  goldfinches,  linnets,  greenfinches,  and 
chaffinches,  will  readily  hatch  ^gs  which  may  be  substituted 
for  their  own^  I  was  curions  to  try  what  would  happen  by 
acting  with  these  species  of  birds,  as  the  cuckow  is  habi- 
tnaled  to  do.  Having  suffered  a  greenfinch  to  hatch  her 
eggs  for  the  space  of  six  days,  I  took  them  away,  and  put  one 
of  a  blackbird  in  their  place*  This  was  in  the  evening.  The 
foilowtng  morning  the  nest  was  deserted,  and  oontimiedto 
nemaui  so« 

Hiis  gentleman  tried  many  similar  experiments  with  a  great 
number  of  other  birds  of  the  passerine  order,  and  the  result 
was  invariably  the  same.  Scarcely  had  the  eggs  been 
removed,  and  others  substituted,  than  the  nest  was  abandoned, 
and  never  returned  ta  This  ornithologist,  in  giving  an 
account  of  his  thirty-first  experiment,  communicates  some 
observations— the  more  interesting  from  the  difficulty  of 
making  them-^relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  yellow^wren 
warblers  towards  the  young  cuckow,  and  relative  to  the 
nursling  itself.  We  give  his  details  in  his.  own  lan- 
guage:— 

*^  Arriving  at  the  place  in  the  monung,  I  posted  myself 
adTanlagcoiisly  to  observe  the  father  and  mother,  who  had 
undertaken  the  nursing  of  the  young  cuckow.  They,  bpw*> 
over,  wane  extremely  shy,  and  did  not  approach  at  last 
witboMt  the  greatest  possible  drcumspeotion.  They  wer^ 
however,  obliged  to  shew  themselves  in  consequence  of  the 
cries  of  the  nestling,  who  had  been  a  considerable  while  widi« 
out  food.  I  then  recognised  them  to  be  yeUow-wren  war- 
blers. Growing  more  familiarised  with  me,  they .  appeared 
wmy  often^  and  more^han  once  I  :had.ai|. opportunity  of  .see* 
ing  the  nature  of  the  food  they  provided  for  their  charge. 
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which  was  nothing  but  an  insect,  of  greater  or  less  bulk.  I 
availed  myself  of  an  occasion  so  favourable,  to  observe 
whether  the  real  parents,  afkier  delivering  their  eggs  and 
offspring  to  the  care  of  strangers,  took  no  further  oonoem  in 
their  welfare.  I  soon  was  enabled  to  learn  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  I  concealed  myself  under  the  foliage,  so  as  not 
to  be  perceived,  and  remaining  in  silence,  I  saw  a  cuckow 
approach,  singing  and  bovering  about  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  young  bird.  The  better  to  attain  my  object, 
I  took  the  young  cuckow,  placed  it  in  a  glade  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  nest,  having  first  excited  it  to  utter  some  cries, 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  parents.  This,  however,  was  to 
no  purpose,  as  they  would  not  approach  any  more.  Still  I 
could  observe  that  the  old  cuckow  redoubled  bis  song  in 
proportion  to  the  cries  of  the  young,  and  both  parents 
appeared  to  pay  to  it  the  greatest  possible  attention.^ 

Of  aU  the  birds  on  which  Lothinger  makes  bis  cxperi. 
ments,  the  bunting  and  the  ydlow  wren  warbler  continued 
the  longest  without  abandoning  their  nests.  MThen  deprived 
of  their  own  eggs,  they  returned  to  the  nest,  and  oovoed  the 
strange  egg  for  twenty-four  hours. 

From  the  facts  which  we  have  been  stating,  the  following 
deductions  are  made  by  the  indefatigable  naturalist  whom 
we  have  thus  quoted.  1st  That  the  vulgar  notions  ccmoem- 
ing  the  cuckow  are  totaUy  erroneous,  and  that  even  to  many 
naturalists  its  history  seems  to  have  been  but  imperfectly 
known.  Sid.  That  every  bird  which  has  ^gs  quits  its  nest 
if  they  be  taken  away  and  a  single  one  bdonging  to  another 
species  put  in  their  place.  3d.  That  this  abandonment  is 
tolerably  prompt,  and  will  take  place  even  when  the  process 
of  incubation  is  going  an.  4th.  That  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary manner  is  this  law  of  nature  reversed  in  favour  of  die 
cuckow.  5th.  That  it  is  a  fact,  placed  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  cuckow  neither  incubates  nor  builds  a  nest,  but  lays 
in  that^  of  some  little  bird,  firom  which  it  has  previously 
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ejected  the  eggs.  6th.  That  this  little  bird,  thus  maltreated, 
makes  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  returning  to  its  nest,  and  cover- 
ing the  egg  substituted  by  the  cuckow,  though  but  a  single 
^g,  and  totally  unlike  its  own«  Finally,  that  it  is  neither 
in  consequence  of  indifference  nor  of  idleness  that  the  cuckow 
does  not  build  a  nest  or  hatch  its  own  eggs ;  but  that,  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  its  conformation,  and  probably  from 
some  other  imknown  cause,  it  requires  the  co-operation  of 
others  for  the  multiplication  of  its  species ;  and  that  all  this, 
however  singular,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  disorder  or 
caprice  in  nature,  but  as  an  effect  of  the  supreme  and 
sovereign  will  which  regulates  the  universe. 

Montbeillard  has  not  adopted  these  results  of  Lothinger; 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  foundation  in  his  objec* 
tions. 

Among  the  nests  which  the  female  cuckow  makes  choice  oif 
there  are  some  so  small  that  they  cannot  contain  a  young 
cuckow,  and  the  children  of  its  nurse  together.  The  natu- 
ralist we  have  been  citing,  declares,  that  he  has  had  multi- 
plied proofs  that  this  female  throws,  or  pushes  out,  such  eggs 
as  she  finds  in  the  nest.  Others  pretend  that  she  eats  them* 
These  facts,  however,  should  not  be  generalized,  for  eggs 
have  been  found  in  the  same  nest  with  a  young  cuckow. 
They  might,  doubtless,  have  been  laid  after  the  introduction 
of  the  stranger ;  but  it  is  quite  certain,  in  some  cases,  that 
they  were  laid  before,  for  a  young  cuckow,  just  broken  from 
the  shell,  has  been  seen  in  a  thrushes  nest,  with  two  young 
thrushes,  which  were  beginning  to  flutter.  The  same  thing 
has  been  observed  in  various  nests ;  while  in  others,  the  young 
cuckow  baa  been  found  to  be  the  oldest.  Lothinger  assures 
us,  that  the  female  cuckow  can  introduce  her  egg  into  the 
nest  of  the  wren,  and  remove  the  other  eggs  to  make  way 
for  it ;  and  he  also  declares  that  she  does  the  same  with  the 
nest  of  the  <5ole-titmou8e.    It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
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ia  what  manner  she  removes  tbe  eg^  a«  this  nest  is  always 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  of  a  tree,  and  its  entrance  is  in 
general  extremely  narrow.  YetMontbeiUard  qpeaksof  a  nest 
of  this  bird,  in  which  there  were  five  eggs  of  its  own,  with 
one  of  the  cuckow ;  but  the  former  disappeared  by  d^;ree& 
All  the  small  nests  in  which  young  cuckows  are  found,  are 
very  much  flattened,  and  scarcely  to  be  recognized  as  to  fonuy 
in  consequence  of  the  weight  and  bulk  of  this  bird,  who»  that 
it  may  be  more  at  its  ease,  will  often  shove  out,  of  its  own 
accord,  any  eggs  or  young  birds  that  happen  to  be  in  the  nest 
along  with  it  Of  the  mode  which  it  employs  to  make  this 
displacement,  some  interesting  details  are  given  by  Jenncn. 
The  young  cuckow,  assisting  itself  with  its  rump  and  wings, 
endeavours  to  slide  under  the  little  bird  which  partakes.its 
cradle,  and  to  place  it  on  its  own  back,  where  it  retains  it  by 
raising  tbe  wings ;  then,  drawing  itself  backwaids,  to  the 
elevated  edge  of  the  nest,  it  reposes  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
making  an  effort,  flings  its  burden*  clean  out  of  the  nest. 
After  this  operation,  it  is  soon  observed  to  grope  or  feel  with 
tbe  extremities  of  its  wings,  as  if  desirous  of  convindng  itsdf 
of  die  success  of  its  enterprise. 

•This  observer  has  constantly  remarked,  that  the  y^ouag 
cuckows  make  use  of  the  end  of  their  wings  to  recognise  Ae 
eggBf  or  little  ones,  which  lliey  intend  to  dislodge.  He  has 
oCten  rqwated  the  same  observations  on  a  great  number  at 
nests,  and  invaiiaUy  found  the  young  cuckows  puramng  the 
same  manoeuvre.  Sometimes,  in  climbing  the  devated  edges 
of  the  nest,  the  young  cuckow  will  let  its  burden  fall ;  but  it 
soon  commences  its  work  again,  and  never  gives  over  until  its 
enterprise  is  atchieved.  It  is  surpridng  to  bdmld  tbe 
leiterated  efforts  which  a  cuckow  will  make,  Sax  two  or  three 
days,  when  it  is  lodged  with  a  bird  rather  too  heavy  fer  it  to 
raise.  It  is  then  ia  a  continual  agitation,  and  never  slops 
wodfitng.    But  when  the  cuckowiuriives  towards  twelve-  days 
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old,  it  lotei.tk  dMue  of  dirairiiig  oiit  its  compOTotiis  end 
titer  that  period  it  has  not  been  obseired  to  distorb  them. 
It  haa  htm  ako  remarked,  diat  the  cudcow  would  miich 
aoDoer  oifinr  c§ga  in  At.atst  along  with  it  dnn  young  ones. 
A  enekow  at  nimt  or  ten  dayi  old  has.been  frequently  known 
to  ehaaa  out  AiUttle  bird,  .which  had  been  put  into  the  nest 
with  it,  while  it  ncrer  touched  an  egg  which  had  been  placed 
these  aft  the  aame  tiaae.    The  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
young  Guohow  readers  it  very  fit  fi:>r  the  perfonnanoe  of  tlie 
4fpmMikm  we  have  described.    Different  from  that  of  other 
birdsy   the  upper  part  of  its  body^from  nape  to  ruinp,   is 
▼ery  broad,  widi  a  pereeptiMe  depressionin  the  middle.    It 
.wnaU  seem  that  this  depression  was  made  for  the  veiy  puv- 
pose  of  seearing,  more  effectually,  the  eggs,  or  the  young 
biiads,  wUoh  die  cuckow  is  desirous  of  throwing  over ;  for  as 
aoon  as  it  has  attained  its  twelfth  day,  this  cavity  beecHnes 
naaipletdy  effaced,  and  its  back  does  not  differ  in  any  respect 
from  that  of  other  birds.    The  obligation  whidi  the  young 
euekoif  seems  to  he  under  of  rejecting  the  eggs  or  die  litde 
of  its  adoptive  parent  from  the  nest,  may  be  allq;ed  as  a 
why  the  iemale  cuckow  always  takes  care  to  lay  fo  the 
jaaata  of  sBsaH  siaed  birds.    The  same  observer,  whom  we  last 
jaantionwU  found  in  the  same  nest  two  cudcows,  and  one 
wrnUm^  which  had  been  diadosed  in  the  morning.    There 
/tSi  remained  a  warUer^s  egg.    In  some  hours,  the  two 
cnckows.  began  to  dispute  possession  of  the  neat,  and  their 
dispute  lasted  until  the  afternoon  of  the  next  d^y,  wheA  the 
nnehow  that  was  a  little.;more  bulky  than  the  other,  suCi- 
ioeeded  infiinging  out  the  latter  and  the  young  waiUer^  and 
the  affi.aloi^  with  it.    Their  dispute  was  remarkeble.    The' 
jopmbatanla  appearad  alternately  to  have  the  advantage,  and 
eaeh,  in  succession,  carried  his  aiitffgooist  to  the  edge  of  thf 
Mit,  ^ofn  whidi  he  fell  back  into  the  bottom,  overwhdmed 
imdar  the  wei^  of  bj«  burthen.    At  last,  after  many  elbiisi 
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fix'  tiitar  evB  iJnwiag»  vboi  tllej 
iMirfes«f  tiie  cackov:  aor  do  they  Mcritfoe  the 
•f  chisr  vwB^«  kilL  md  tor  dtan-pimnMid 
to^orrrfr  tfag  T^ogaritr  rf  thar  inir4iiig  YeC  with  mA  fibhi 
haA  the  vatunl  histQrj  of  the  cochov  been  fflkd,  Mdthej 


Klen  tEil«  Gs  of  s  wrbler  beinsr  JeatiufiiJ  bjr «  ceckow ;  but 
the  &rt  appesrs  to  be,  that  dbe  fcjfu  had  forabty  engaged 
its  head  within  the  hss  of  the  cockow^s  cage,  and  the  huter, 
IB  die  extreiBitT  of  hunger,  vaa  fiMmd  peddng  nt  it.  When 
KJeni  aniredy  being  nSneneed  by  the  prcffamUg  noticMft  on 
this  subject^  he  easBj  persuaded  himadf  that  the  isuck^ir  was 
endeatouring  to  swaBmr  the  head  of  die  warUer.  Bat 
deprfred,  as  the  cockow^  is,  of  aD  die  powers  of  a  canritoroos 
anfanal,  it  would  have  been  dioked  by  such  a  morsel,  and 
utterly  anaUe  to  break  the  bones. 

Certafai  facts  mentkmed  by  Montbeillard  dioald  set  diis 
quatSott  ftt'Test  ^  On  the  27th  at  June^  Bays  diis 
naturalist,  **  I  placed  a  yoithg  cuckow  of  the  existing  year. 
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mne  inches  in  length,  in  an  open  cage  with  three  young 
warUen,  which  had  not  yet  a  fourth  of  their  plumage,  and 
could  not  feed  alone.  Far  from  derouring,  or  even  threaten- 
ing them,  the  cudu>w  appeared,  as  it  were,  to  recognise  the 
obUgaiticB  under  which  he  was  to  the  species.  He  suffered 
tiiofle  little  biids,  which  did  not  exhibit  the  slightest  fear  of 
him,  to  seek  an  asylum  under  his  wings,  just  as  they  would 
hare  done  under  the  wings  of  the  mother.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  young  owl,  of  the  same  year,  hitherto  fed  only  by 
the  bill,  instantly  devoured  alive  a  fourth  warbler,  which  was 
placed  along  with  him  ^ 

Some  writers,  a  little  shaken  in  their  opinions  by  such  facts 
as  these,  content  themselves  with  asserting  that  the  young 
euekow  devours  only  the  little  birds  which  have  just  burst 
the  shell.  But  can  any  one  believe  this  to  be  possible,  at  an 
age  when  it  is  not  able  to  take  food  of  its  own  accord,  and 
can  only  receive  its  nutriment  frmn  the  bill  of  another  bird  ? 
.  This  pr^udioe  would  appear  to  be  founded  on  the 
menacing  air,  like  thai  of  a  young  bird  of  prey,  which  the 
eackow  assumes,  when  it  is  approached,  and  that  too  for  a 
laag  time  previous  to  its  quitting  the  nest.  It  opens  its  bill, 
as  if  to  deter  the  adversary,  and  defend  itself— bristles  up  its 
plumes,  raises  and  lowers  its  head  repeatedly,  turns  itself  on 
its  back,  and  endeavours  forcibly  to  seise  whatever  is  pre- 
sented to  it.  The  noise  which  it  then  makes  is  very  similar 
to  diat  made  by  the  young  hawk.  At  other  times,  if  dis- 
tuibed  ever  so  little,  it  sends  forth  a  sort  .of  puiSng  sound, 
and  moves  its  entire  body  in  a  heavy  manner. 

These  birds  attain  their  growth  very  rapidly ;  but  though 
vigcrous  and  large,  it  is  generally  some  time  before  they  can 
provide  for  their  own  sustenance,  and  being  confined  in  cages, 
thiey  remain  some  months  without  being  able  to  eat  alone,  or 
at  least  without  jittempting  it.  This,  however,  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  sort  of  diment  which  they  xecdve,  such  as 
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ment,  which  is  not  natiiral  to  them.  Thej  frequ«idy  refiiacr 
tft  eat  it,  but  will  greedily  seice  the  cntaqpiUaniy  or  wocmi^ 
which  are  offered  to  them.  It  is  to  be  pvemimed  diat  in  a 
state  of  nature  they  make  a  vaore  rapid  progrosa  in  the  uae  oC 
their  natural  faculties,  throng  necessity,  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty,  and  the  dunce  and  abundance  of  idimflata.  Am 
soon  as  their  wings  are  sufficiently  strong,  they  easploy  thosi. 
to  follow  their  nurse  over  the  ndgfabooring  bnndies  wken  sha 
quits  tiiem,  or  to  meet  her  when  she  brings  them  their  meaL 
They  are  insatiable  nurslings,  condnualty  holding^  open  Am 
wide  bill,  and  repeating  every  moment  their  cry  of  appeal, 
^oompanied  invariaUy  by  a  movement  of  the  wings.  TUa 
cory  is  not  less  sharp  thaa  that  of  the  red-breaats,  cm  warblers* 
They  netnin  it  in  captivity,  according  to  IViadi,  ns  far  as  the 
\ith  or  20th  of  September,  and  thus  salute  those  who  bring 
them  food.  But  it  then  oommences  to  grow  minre  grave  bjr 
degrees,  and  they  soon  lose  it  altogether,  and  preserve  the 
most  profound  silence,  for  they  do  not  sing  the  first  y 
These  birds,  thus  captured,  at  five  or  six  numdia  tiM, 
rp.ther  stupid ;  they  seldom  move,  remaining  many  hoars  in 
the  same  position,  and  are  so  little  voraebus,  Aait  they  nsni 
be  afsusted  to  swallow  their  meat,-«-a  eectain  indieatkn 
that  this  food  is  not  to  their  natural  taste. 

The  substances  found  in  the  abMnaohs  of  the  ynung 
euckows  must  of  necessity  be^different,  smoe  they  are  luand 
by  birds  of  different  qpecies.  In  the  stomach  of  tee  of  them, 
brought  up  by  wagtails,  were  A>und  fliea,  scambmi  of  diffrrenl 
kinds,  small  snails  with  their  shells  entire,  gamhoppen, 
caterpillars,  and  some  v^etaUe  substance  not  snKiafisclbtily 
identified.  The  pipets  geneially  feed  them  on  grasshoppeni 
Th^  most  curious  substance,  howesvec,  fonnd  oeeaaonally  in 
the  stomadbi  pf  young  ouckows,  is  a  bidl,  fanned  of  baiBi 
dosely  intertwisted.  Some  are  of  ihtf  bdk  of  a  pea,-  and 
withers  ns  vjokiminaus  as  a  small  mmoovtelo  nnt.  These  hafls 
lij^peared  to  be  formed  entirely  of  horse  hair,  and  would 
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to  lurre  Vmd  detached  by  the  young  bird  ttom  die  neft^ 
Little  pellets  of  hair  have  also  often  been  discoyered  in  the 
itomaoh  of  old  coekows ;  but  they  were  evidently  the  remains 
of  the  hairy  caterpillars  which  these  birds  had  swallowed. 

Various  kinds  of  food,  not  necessary  to  be  enumerated  here, 
ai^  gM^  to  cuckows  in  a  state  of  captivity.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  the  omnivorous  regimen,  properly  regulated,  is 
as  suitable  to  insectivorous  birds  as  it  is  to  man. 

Many  observers  have  remarked  in  the  cuckows  a  repug- 
nance to  drinking,  and  that  they  have  even  rejected  water, 
which  has  been  put  forcibly,  or  by  stratagem,  down  their 
AroAts ;  this  ranark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  them  all: 
Sonnim  has  recited  a  case  of  a  young  cuckow  taken  flfom  the 
nest,  when  just  about  to  fly,  whose  haUt  was  totally  different; 
ft  drank  readily  of  its  own  accord,  and  always  gave  signs  of 
satisfiEu^n  on  being  presented  with  water. 

Though  wild  and  solitary,  the  cuckows  are  not  altogether 
UMUsceptible  ot  education ;  a  cuckow  has  been  known  td 
iMognice  its  master,  come  at  his  call,  and  even  follow  him  to 
the  chase,  perched  upon  his  fowling-piece.  "When  thfft 
codDow  found  a  cherry-tree  in  the  path,  he  flew  to  it^  and 
pieked  plentifully;  sometimes  he  would  gb  dt,  and  not 
return  to  his  master  for  the  entire  day,  but  he  would  always 
hetp  him  in  sight,  hovering  from  tvee  to  tree.  In  the  house, 
Ihbfabd  was  left  at  peiihct  liberty,  and  used  topass  thenighton 
•  perth.  Olivier  aswrts,  diat  the  cuckow  might  be  trained  to 
die  chase,  Eke  die  hawk,  or  the  falcon  ;  but  this  is  most  as- 
aoradly  an  error,  occasioned  by  the  resemblance  of  the  plumage. 

To  preilerve  these  birds  during  winter  they  must  be  care- 
fcdly  secured  fixim  cold,  especially  at  the  transition  from 
anttimn  to  that  season,  which  is  always  a  critical,  and  often  a 
fctal  period  to  them.  Some  get  into  a  languishing  state  at 
this  time,  and  exhibit  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Others  periih  in  the  moulting ;  but  befbre'  they  die  they 
ML  into*  •  state  of  letfiot^  agid  toipor.    1*hdr  mouKfaig  H 
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more  oomplete  than  that  of  cvthcr  bada :  and  it  takea  ]daca 
later  with  those  in  a  state  of  confinement,  which  are  not 
trtripped  of  their  plumage  until  October  or  November.  At 
this  period,  the  wild  euckows  emigrate  to  a  milder  climate> 
whidi  they  could  not  do  were  they  despoiled  of  their  feathers 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  tame  ones.  We  must  attach  no 
credit  to  the  story  of  some  of  them  remaming  during  the 
winter  in  a  lethargic  state,  without  their  feadiers,  in  hoUow 
trees,  or  holes  in  the  earth.  Neither  are  we  to  bdieve, 
though  their  moulting  is  long  and  ^w,  that  they  retain  in 
spring,  without  their  due  complement  of  feathem ;  this  sop- 
position  is  neither  borne  out  by  actual  obsenraticm,  nor  by 
any  means  compatible  with  the  fkct  of  their  lumng  performed 
the  voyage  from  Africa  into  our  northern  dimates. 

The  males  give  over  singing  in  the  first  days  of  July ;  tUt 
silence  does  not  announce  their  approaching  departure,  but 
the  commencement  of  the  moulting.  The  greater  numbers  mi- 
grate from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  September ;  those  fimod 
to  the  end  bf  this  month  and  later,  are  doubtless  young  ones, 
which  were  too  wealc  to  accompany  theothers.  Theearly  ooM» 
and  the  dearth  of  insects,  and  soft  fruits,  (for  these  birds  wtt 
fructivorous,  in  dase  of  necessity,)  detemnne  them  to  pass 
into  warmer  climates.  'Iliey  pass  twice  into  Kalta  and  the 
Greek  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  where  they  arrive  at  die  same 
time  as  the  turtle  doves.  As  the  cockows  are  less  mmicMnis 
than  the  doves  (only  a  single  one  is  usually  diseovered  m 
the  midst  of  a  flight  of  the  others,  of  which  he  appears  to  be 
the  chief,)  this  circumstance  has  given  occasion  to  llie  modem 
Greeks  to  call  the  cuckow  trigono  kracHj  which  means^  leader 
of  the  turtles.  It  is  important  to  observe,  (according  to  the 
remark  of  Sonnini,)  that  the  mignating  cuckow  dianges  almost 
all  its  natural  habits  as  known  to  us.  It  is  noloogcr  solitary; 
it  is  seen  widi  other  birds  of  its  own  species ;  and  it  travels,  as 
has  already  been  nnnarked,  with  numenms  companies  d  bMs 
of  difTerent  ^>ecies.     During  this  exife,  wUdi  imperioBs 
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weBBsity  piescribefl)  it  feeU  no  desire  of  Deproduotion,  and  ibi^ 
waag  of  love,  which  its  name  exprewes,  is  never  heard.  It  1$ 
doubtless  with  this  species  as  with  the  greater  number  of 
others ;  it  is  the  business  of  propagation  which  causes  it  t« 
kolale ;  for  these  solitary  birds  have  been  observed  in  the 
course  of  July  to  assemble  in  little  flocks  of  frcnn  tea  tp 
twelve,  young  and  old,  just  at  the  epoch  when  the  cessation 
ni  their  song  marks  the  close  of  the  season  of  their  amours.  • 
On  the  ground,  the  cuckows  proceed  only  by  hops ;  bui 
Ihey  seldom  remain  there,  which  must  be  attributed  to  the 
extreme  shortiiess  of  their  legs  and.  thighs ;  whea  yoking  they 
scarcely  use  their  feet  at  all  for  walking.  They  employ  their 
iMll  in  >  drawmg  themselves  onward  on  their  belly,  m^ch  gbp 
the  same  way  in  which  the  parrots  use  it  in  climbing ;  whefi 
they  dimb,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  external  hind.er?  toe 
is  tunied  forward,  but  that  it  is  of  less  use  than  the  twp  £rant 
ones. . .  In  their  progressive  movements,  they  agitate  tjbe 
^ngSf  as  if  to  assist  their  progress. 

.  The  ordinary  song  of  the  cuckow  is  too  w^U  known  to  need 
description*  It  appertains  to  the  male  exclusively,  and.  is 
XNSver  heard'  but  in  spring;  sometimes  when  the  bird  is 
parched  on  a  dry  branch,  and  sometimes  when  he  is  flying. 
Another  and  u  more  sonorous  sound  is  heard  when  the  males 
mad  females  are  reciprocally  seeking  and  pursuii^  each  othfir. 
In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  adult  cuckows  ^e  very  fat,  ^nd 
Kood  for  eating ;  on  their  first  arrival  among  us,  th^y  are  so 
thin  as  to  have  given  rise  to  a  proverb  on  the  subject.  The 
ycm%gf  iBkesot  when  just  ready  to  fly,  is  also  said  to  be  a 
deiioata  morsd.  The  ancients  held  their  flesh  in  high  esti- 
•mation^  as  dso  do  the  modem  Italians.  In  some  countri«^, 
ihe  cuckow  iti  regarded  as  a  bird  of  ill^omen,  and  revered  in 
jotfaers  as  a  presage  of  good,  and  an  oracle  of  wisdom. 

•  In  medicine,  the  flesh  of  the  cuckow  has  been  described  as 
fmdudag  the  most  salutary  effects  in  cases  of  epilepsy,  gout, 
'Slonetjintermilltent  levers,  and  oolio.  •  Its  dung  haa  been  sup- 
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pb6^  td'be  a  ttiost  e0teaddu9  fesnuAy  in  defirnmi  and 
liesl.  .Its  fat  has  also  been  prescribed  as  a  prerention  to  the 
falHng  eff  of  the  haif ;  dud,  jperiiaps,  it  desenres  tliM  repute 
titti,  as  wdl  as  most  of  the  nostrums,  of  ereiy  Variety  of 
sonorous  iq)pdlation,  with  #faleh  fools  and  coxcomba  ai« 
gulled  by  the  swindfihg  enijnrics  of  this  metropolis. 

Hie  opposite  is  a  figure  of  a  cuckow  fomid  by  Captain 
Tlinders^  on  Ae  North  Coa^t  of  New  Holland,  during  Us 
Voyage  of  discovery.  The  bill  is  stout,  and  honi<4s61onred ; 
crown  bf  the  head,  dusky-^y  ooIoih^  ;  the  xmdo'  parts  of 
<Ae  body,  pale-buff;  wings,  miked  with  blackish  and  bnC- 
•colour;  over  the  eye,  a  broad  itreak  <tf  buff-cbknir;  bdnnd 
the  eye,  a  stt^k  of  Uadk  ;  legs,  hom^eokmr ;  Icsffth,  aboni 
thetn  inches*' 

The  Sacred  Cuekow  {Cuculus  Hanoratus)  owes  M  nanle 
"io  ^e  Kk>mpasB  Knd  melody  df  its  Toiee.  It  is  hdd  in  the 
highest  veneration  throughout  the  Indian  PeninSida.  It 
lives  most  generally  in  small  flocks,  and  pr^^  nfi&equented 
iBkl  well  wooded  places.  These  bixds  fly  by  springs^  or  bbter- 
faig,  but  to  veiy  riiort  distandes;    Intects  are  tbeir  us^al  food. 

"me  Qo^ AS  (tailed  QmUeous  by  M.  Vieilkit,)  are  4tron^ 
distidgmshed  from^  the  cuckoWs  by  their  inode  of  ptap^ig^Am 
—which  indicates  a  different  mtemal  organisation.  Thof 
conMruiit  a  nest  either  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree^  ar  on  the 
branches:  They  hatch  tbeir  eggs,  and  rear  theii'  yaong  ones. 
There  ar«  some,  indeed,  classed  iHth  the  last  sub<fenift»  diat 
do  the  same;  but  their  right  to  be  to  cladsed^  is  very  doubts 
ftd.  The  diftsience  in  the  taiM  and  wings,  the  fimt  being 
denuded  of  fekth^em,  imd  IcHfger^  and  the  latter  being  shoit^ 
and  more  rounded  in  the  couas,  cannot  be  (consideied^  in  a 
natural  method,  as  diameters  of  so  important  a  Und  as  thai 
which  bdbDgs  to  the  mnldplication  of  the  species. 

Some  of  these  biirds,  distinguilhed  by  fi  Vieilkit,  under 
Ins  genus  tfecc^iirt^,  hdtmg  So  Madsgasear;  dUe  tt>  New 
HoUand ;  but  fer  the  most  pm  they  am  native  of  Amaricn. 


Tk0f  licqIwM  hftgt  fomtey  and  thicket  wbich  bolder  m-ior 
hdhiled  fimc^f  but  very  aeldoin  are  foudd  in  open  iJljimlinBif^ 
They  coneeal  themaelvea  in  tufted  woodsv  of  thamoat  io^bi? 
charaoteft  andon  the  moat  thickly  f oliaAed  trees»  the  biwnehea 
of  wfaicb  they  tisvene  in  aearoh  ef  caterpil}ara  and  inciecti^ 
wbioh  oonatatute  thek  prmeqpal  natnjpent ;  atiU,  in-  dM>Ml^ 
ef  theae,  they  will  feed  on  beniear  which  they.aw«|kiw  ««<^; 
at  least,  thia  ia  true  of  two  apecieB,  whicb^paaa  the  iimnffy 
in  North  Aineiioa»  The  oouaa  aa^e  liiMly  and  ilerty  AMI 
«ddoin deac^od  upon  thegioond.  Seme  are  QCHre-wil^-eild 
•aiftffkaa.  than  othera.  Many  h4ve  a  powerful  wd  aesorow 
cvy«  Fgana  the  peonliar  «»und  ntteed  by  aeme  of  thain#  Ji> 
VieiUot  baa  derived  Ida  populer  naow  ot  the  gaM^  .  • } 

Of  the  haUta  of  the  two  nest  diviMia  of  the  knrt^  niHUv 
Ja  known. 

Hie  Iirl>i€AXOB8  are  ao  catted  .frool  aaTving  aa  gnidaa  to 
tbenntivnadf  Africa  iik  the  diacovery  of  honey.  TkeffMlil^ 
in  the  boUowa  ef  treea»  ky  ftaur  or  five  eggi^  and  tbeur  aiimeo^ 
h  conipnaeii  ct  honeys  wnxy  and  inaeota.  The  neat  of  the 
Great  Indicator^  aa  we  one  told  by  Spareiann^  ia  cMlpoaed 
of  weak  fikmento  of  the  bark  of  treca,  ingoiioualy'  tiMaed 
tegetbor I  and  ih  the  ahape  of  a  bottle  t«inicd  i4>aide  down*  It 
ia  auapended  by  the  two  enda  iHtb  H  looae  cosdv  ao  that^ 
Urda  can  perch  upon  iti  IL  Le  YaiUant,  en  die  contm:^ 
aaaluea  ua»  that  thia  bird  niakte  ita  neat  in  the  hoUovfa^ 
tfeea» anddinibaon  tbeto  like  the  woodpachera>  Thiaace^iuitf 
tme  own*  appeara  moM  probaUei  for  it  ia  mere  in  oonapnanpc 
Vitb  the  general  practioe  of  the  tribe^  apd  frr  mora  intak- 
ljgiblethaAthat(tf8pannaon»  The  nude  partukea  the  inoubop 
tioo;  laid  the  eggs  are  three  or  four  in  numboricf  a  dirty  wlnfii^ 

Thia  epedea  ia  found  in  the  interior  of  A£rioa»  but  ii^  not 
met  in  the  elivSrooa  of  the  Gape  of  Odod  Hope.  ]f  ma  ana 
to  believe  I^Mifiaann»  thia  ia  becauae  there  am  no  beea  there ; 
he  aaya  thlit  he  neter  aaw  any  but  on  the  htm  of  a  aing^ 
iidaiiiali  i^bo  auoeaeded  in  fixitag  abme  wild  awnnna»  by  pii^ 
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MntiDg  them  with  chests  or  boxes.  This  bird  pibbaUy 
experiences  some  difficulty  in  procuring  an  aliment  of  whidi 
it  appears  particul«rly  fond;  but  instinct  appears  to  ha^ 
directed  it  to  call  man  to  its  assistaiiGe,  by  indicating  the  nest 
of  the  bees  with  a  very  sharp  cry,  which,  according  to  some 
travdkrs,  is  the  word  which  signifies  honey  in  the  language 
of  the  Hottentots.  It  utters  this  cry  morning  and  evenings 
and  seems  to  call  the  persons  who  ave  hunting  for  honey 
in  the  Africm  deserts.  They  rc^y^  in  a  grayer  tone,  as  they 
appcoadL  The  momeot  the  bird  bebolda  them,  it  proceeds 
to  hover  over  the  tree  which  oontains  a  be&-hive ;  and  it 
thqr  delay  to  come,  it  redoubles  its  cries,  flies  towaids  theni» 
and,  by  various  turns  backwards  and  forwards^  indicates  the 
spot  in  a  very  marked  manner.  While  Ihey  ane  seizing  the 
ccmtentft  of  the  hive,  the  indicator  remains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood^  and  awaits  his  portion,  which  is  certain  always  to  hf 
left  for  him.  The  existence  of  this  bird  is  valuable  to  the 
Hottentots^  and  they  never  see  it  killed  but  with  an  evil  eye. 

The  Babbagous  aad  Mai^cohas  we  must  pass  ow,  as 
eontakiing  no  matter  of  intetest  to  the  reader. 

Of  ScrTaaoPS  there  is  but  one  species^  peculiar  to 
Australasia.  It  feeds  on  certain  grains  and  scarabaei.  It 
often  extends  its  tail  Uke  a  fan,  uid  utters  a  piercing  aad 
alsMMt  terrific  cry,  something  like  that  of  the  cock  when  be 
pevoetveft  a  bivd  of  prey.  These  Inrds  are  never  -seen  -hot 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  sometimes  seven  or  ei^t  in 
number,  but  more  usually  in  pairs*  Their  ayp^rance  nnd 
cries,  according  to  the  natives,  constitute  a  oertpn  index  of 
a|»pvoaching  wind  or  slorm.  They  are  of  a- wild  aad  fi^oe 
oharsct^,  and  cannot  be  tamed.  They  refuse  all  fbpd»  and 
peck  violently  at  those  who  approach  them. 

Of  the  famfly  of  the  BAui^BTSy  including  their  three  sub- 
divisioBs,  as  given  in  the  texXj  our  notice  must  be  general,  and 
very  brief.  The  fiiat  are  natives  of*  Aftica  and  India  c  of 
the.  seconds  some  are^found  in  both,  continents ; .  and  the  third 
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are  exclasively  peculiar  to  America.  Their  habits,  mantierB, 
and  physiognomy  are  all  the  same-— sad,  sombre,  and  serious. 
Their  figure  is  massiye,  and  ill  put  together.  Their  diqxMi- 
tioo  stupid,  taciturn,  solitary,  and  laay.  They  invariably 
prefer  covered  retreats,  and  shun  the  open  plains.  They 
neither  go  in  flocks,  nor  in  pairs.  Their  flight  is  short  and 
heavy.  They  place  themselves  on  low  branches  only,  and 
experience  much  difliculty  in  putting  themselves  in  motion. 
Once  fixed,  they  remain  a  long  while  in  the  same  situation, 
and  accordingly  are  i^proached  with  facility.  These  birds 
feed  on  fruits,  scarabaei,  and  other  large  insects.  They  make 
dieir  nest  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  lay  from  two  to  four  ^gs. 

The  opposite  is  a  figure  of  the  CaUared  Barbei;  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  will  be  found  in  the  text. 

The  Tbogoks  may  dispute  the  palm  of  beauty  widi 
the  humming-birds.  Their  plumage  in  certain  parts  shiiies 
with  metallic  brilliancy,  and  exhibits  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  On  other  parts,  the  tints,  though  opake,  are  not 
less  rich  and  splendid ;  but  a  very  short  neck,  feet  dispro- 
portioned  to  their  figure  and  hvlk,  anfd  a  long  and  broad  tail 
injure  the  harmony  of  their  form,  and  give  them  a  heavy 
port  and  aspect.  Their  long  attenuated  feathers,  with  barbs 
disarranged  and  luxiuiant,  make  them  appear  more  balky 
than  they  really  are.  These  too  are  so  feebly  implanted, 
Aat  they  fidl  at  the  slightest  agitation.  Their  ddn  is  so 
delicate,  that  it  will  tear  at  the  slightest  tension. 

These  birds  are  solitary,  and  extremdy  jealous  of  dieir 
freedom.  They  never  ftequent  inhaUted  or  open  tracts. 
They  delight  in  the  silence  of  deserts,  where  they  even  fly 
the  society  of  their  consimOars.  The  interior  of  the  tUckest 
forests  is  their  chosen  abode  fer  the  entire  year.  They  are 
sometimes  seen  on  the  summit  of  trees,  but  in  general  they 
prefer  the  centre,  where  they  remain  a  portion  of  the  day 
without  descending  to  the  ground,  or  even  to  the  lower 
bnmches.     Here  tiiey  He  in  ambosh  for  the  insects  which 
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pMi.  wittw.  that  rffich^  and  ddse  theia  with  adilrew  ind 
deslemty.  Tbeir  flight  is  lively^  short,  vertieid,  and  uiidu- 
lating.  Though  they  thus  conceal  themselves  in  the  tiddt 
foli^^e,  it  is  not  through  distrust ;.  for  when  they  ace  ia  an 
open  space,  they  may  be  approached  so  nearly  as  to  be 
struck  with  a  stick.  They  are  rarely  heard  to  utter  any 
cries  excq[>t  during  the  season  of  rqiroduction,  and  then  their 
T^ce  is  strong,  sonorous^  monotonous,  and  melancholy.  They 
hafre  many  cries,  hom  the  sound  of  one  of  which  th?tr  name 
is  derived. 

All  those  whose  halHts  are  known  nestle  in  the  holes  of 
worm-eaten  trees^  which  they  enlarge  with  their  biUa  so  as  to 
iinrm  a  comfortable  and  roomy  residence.  The  number  of 
^OP  ^^  ^°^  ^^^  ^  {ami  and  the  young  are  bom  totally 
oaked ;  but  their  feathers  begin  to  start  two  or  three  days 
«fiter  their  birth. 

The  Trogons  have  several  broods  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  The  occiqpatian  of  the  male  during  incubation  con- 
aists  in  watching  for  the  safety  of  his  companion,  faringii^ 
her  fiood,  and  amusing  her  with  a  song,  which,  though  we 
should  call  it  insipid,  is,  to  her,  without  doubt,  the  expres*- 
aion  of  amsilnUty.  Some  of  the  couroucQiis  express  the 
syllable  f»o  repeated  many  times  in  succesaian  with  a  powerful, 
yet  plaintive  tone.  Their  accent  almost  veipinds  one  of  the 
waiUngs  of  a  child  who  has  lost  its  way,  and  it  is  thus 
that  they  cry  to  each  oth^  amidst  the  silfsice  of  the  loore^ 
As  soon  as  the  young  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves, 
they  separate  from  their  par^ts  to  enjoy  that  soUtmde  and 
iflpladon  which  appear  to  con^titut^  the  supreme  happiness 
of  the  spedes.  Their  aliments  are  composed  of  larvie,  vaall 
worms,  caterpillars,  ooleoptera,  and  berries  which  th#y  swal* 
low  entire. 

The  male,  at  various  ages,  the  female,  and  the  young,  differ 
in  their  plumage,  whieh  ha*  given  rise  to  the  institntioli  of 
nyre  jfpedcs  than  are  itt  riNitify  ip  axistence. 
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Our  €gure  of  the  indented  Trog<m  i&  from  a  iqpeehnea  iir* 
the  Mineum  of  Paris.  The  top  of  the  head  aad  quills  aie 
deep  blue,  but  on  the  latter  are  many  white  patches ;  the 
nape,  shoulders,  upper  inng-coverts,  and  upper  side  of  the 
tail,  are  green ;  beneath,  the  bird  is  bluish  white,  except  the 
belly  and  vent,  which  are  red.  The  tail-feathers  are  Tcry 
peculiar,  each  being  indented  at  the  extremity,  as  if  the  skin 
had  been  divided,  and  the  barbs  separated.  This  species  is 
from  Cuba. 

We  have  also  inserted  the  figure  of  a  most  magnificent 
Trogon  in  the  British  Museum,  which,  though  it  difiiN*s  in 
some  particulars  from  the  T.  Pawminue  of  Spix  and  of  Tern- 
minck,  in  the  p2.  coL^  belongs,  in  all  probability,  to  the  same, 
species.  The  specimens  in  the  British  Museom  have  ^ 
entm  head  covered  widi  an  erect,  but  extremely  soft  and 
silky  'Crest ;  whereas  M.  Temminok^s  figure,  from  a  bird  in' 
Mr.  Leadbeater^s  extensive  and  valuable  collection,  has  but  a 
sB^it  indication  of  such  a  crest,  and  that  merely  on  the  front ;  ^ 
the  wing^coverts,  moreover,  like  the  long  feadiers  of  the  tail, ' 
&U  in  a  very  d^ant  manner  over  the  quills.  The  whole 
plumage,  but  espedaQy  the  pendant  feathers  of  the  wings  and 
tail,  are  of  silky  softness,  and  very  brilliant.  The  head, 
body,  and  tail  are  of  the  brightest  green ;  tiie  belly  aad.  vent 
red,  and  the  quills  black.    The  spedes  is  from  Brazil. 

The  birds  of  the  genus  Aki  are  indigenous  to  the  wannest 
dimatte  of  the  New  Continent.  Their  wings  are  feeble,. and 
their  flight  extremely  limited.  They  cannot  bear  the  wind, 
and  numbers  of  them  perish  in  the  tremendous,  hurricanes 
which  take  -pOaoe  in  the'  countries  they  inhabit.  Their  social 
instinct  is  truly  admirable.  They  are  always  found  in  flocks, 
the  leastnumerous  of  which  are  from  eight  to  ten,  and  many 
are  five-and-twen^  or  thirty.  They  scarcely  ever  separate, 
but  remain  almost  continually  together^  whether  when  flying 
or  at  rest ;  and  even  when  they  perch,  it  isas  nearly  aa  pos- 
sible to  each  odier.    This  mutual  amity,  which  coaatitutes  a 
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peaiOBalile  and  dunUe  cornmimity,  oonuiMnoes  ham  the  toj 

Wnh  of  these  inoffensiTe  birds.    BcNm  in  ocaannon,  they  also 

lire  in  oommon.    Their  society  is  ne^er  distmbed.    Ldt« 

itself,  that  active  element  of  diaoord,  eomes  among  them  m 

peaee,  imeoconqpaaied  hj  the  jealonsieB,  fears,  and  aheraatMOs 

which  usuallj  cooatitiite  its  train,  and  turn  to  oSiHice  and  hit* 

temess  theiowers  and  fruha  whtcksprmg  beneath  its  fiioftstepfc 

From  the  month  of  Fdnruary,  the  miianon  of  reproductian 

commeiioes   with  the  anis,  whose  dispositioa  is   not    less 

amorous  than  that  of  the  sparrows.    During  the  whcde  of 

this  period  they  are  mudi  more  ifff«ly  and  gay  than  at  any 

other;  but  the  good  intelligcBce  irfiich  reigns  amongst  theas^ 

saffnra.no  diminutic]n«    There  ax«  no  qtiararels^HK>  08inliats» 

The  males  and  ftknaies  wcrk  togedicp  at  the  conafrueiaan  of 

Ihe  nest^  which  ssrrss  for  wemenl  fiemalcs  at  the  same  tim^ 

She  that  is  most  pressed  to  lay,  does  not  wait  lor  the  others, 

who  inereaae  the  siae  of  ike  nest,  wlttk  she  is  hatdiing  har 

ei;g8<    This  eonnnon  incubadon  takes  place  in  the   most 

pei&ot  harmony.    The  females*  arrange  theaosehres  beside 

each  olher^  and  should  the  c^gs  happen  to  be  mixed  or  joined 

together,  a  single  femide  hatahes  the  strange  eggs  along  with 

her  own.    She  draws  them  together,  and  surrounds  them 

with  leaves,  so  that  the  heat  may  be  equally  spread  through- 

out  the  mass,  and  not  be  dissipated. .  The  same  good  unde»- 

sttedbg  prevails  when  the  young  are  disclosed*    If  th^ 

motben  have  hatched  together,  they  feed  idl  the  yowng  family 

in  suoeession.    The  nudes  assist  in  the  f umidiing  of  pm- 

visions.    But  when  the  females  have  hatched  separately,  they 

bring  up  their  yteng  ones  apart,  but  still  without  jealous 

interference,  or  discord.    They  bring  them  their  fixid  in  tuii^ 

and  the  little  ones  receive  it  bom  all  the  mothers.    Thus 

mildness  and  peace  are  invariably  the  hi^py  attributes  of 

these  birds,  and  the  inseparable  quiilities  of  their  asaooiatioa^ 

their  household,  and  their  fiMnily.   If  the  ancients,,  who  batter 

knew  than  we  how  to  derive  moral  paecepts.fiom'the  various 
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ft9ijKtiam  of  nsture^  hecause  thejr  studied  their  rdadoM 
oMxre  thaa  their  fonn6,-*«-4f  they^  who  Bent  the  sluggard*  to  the 
mni  *^  to  koam  her  wmys  and  be  wiae,"^  had  been  acquainted 
with  thia  peaceful  and  amiable  oommunity  of  birdi,  they 
wiMld  not  have  failed  to  hsve  held  them  upaa  an  example  to 
the  miadiievOus^'tbe  envious,  and  the  quanelsonie»^to'the 
turbulent  and  inlermeddUng  crowds,  which  tormenty  divade^ 
and  undevBiine  the  sodeties  of*  men. 

'  The  anisconstruct dieir nests  very  solidly,  but  nmewhat 
huiatifioially^  with  little  branches  ef  shrubs,  bound  together 
with  ithe-  filffisentB  of  jdants.  This  nest  is  vcty  widc^  and 
louBfld  at  the  edges.  It  is  aonetimes  ei^teen  -inches  <  in 
diameter,  and  its-capacity  is  propcrtioned  to  the'  number  of 
fismaks.  ihat  intend  to  lay  their  egga  there*  .  The  (smkU 
mmibeff  of  those  thai  hatch  apurt,  form  a  separation  in  the 
neat  withibliidesof  grass  to  eontain  their  BggfL  They  aH 
earrec  thfemwith  leaves  or  grass  in  proportion  as  they  hqr 
them,  aiid  cmitinue  to  do  soiduring  the  time  of  indubatis^i 
wfaenoUiglBd  to  quit  them  to  seek  for  food.  These  femalesi 
ivfakh  are  a  little  smaller  than  the  malea,  and  have  a  more 
<^ke  and  sombre  plnma^,  have  several  broods  in  die^jrear; 
and  many  eggtt  each  time. 

:Tbe  food  'of  these  birds  is  both  aniimd  and  vegetdblo. 
Amall  serpents;  however,  liaards,  and  otfier  reptiles,  eafeiu 
ptllaM,  large  ants,  and  sasects  in  general,  seem  to  be  Ae 
«limeil^ta>  (which  they  jMrefen  They  also  peMih  on  oxen,  -to 
pii^  Out  the  vermin  which  lodge  in  the  hair  and  skin  of  theae 
iarfaoals,  whence  their  ornithological  name  of  crot&pkagm 
'(eaters  of'  "Vermin).  In  default  of  animal  nutriment,  they 
Jsed'on  diflldrent  speoies  of  grain,  ^uch  asmaise,  millet,  rioe^ 
<wild  oats,  ftc.',  1>ut  never  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  hurtful 
to  the  erops;  nay,  they  must  be  considered  as  serviceable 
40  these,'  ftom  the  number  of  insects  they  destl!«y. 
'  An  mmaal  lattttuide  trith  the  airii  is  to  di«iw  back  the  n^dc, 
and  press  the  head  eloBe  against  the  biMly.  -  'Kiey  are  netther 
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anastcv^Biiindi  alMined  bjtiierepefft  ctf  fiie^fBM.  Itw 
esiy  li>  hnig  dmmmaaj  at  tkem  in  auoeenBO ;  but  dbey  oe 
in  no  gRgtireqoert,  fiv  their  iloh  it  inwMitaMfr :  wad 
whm  dive  th^  liave  «  itiigiwlnln  odMir.  Thcgr 
mighl  be  •^qiectady  bmbIj  tamed ;  and  it  i»  Midtlyit  vhoi 
takfli.jioiii^theycH&beas  mil  educated  aa  die  paasl*  aad 
even  tau^t  to  wpesk.  Thqr  are  fiNiad  in  gpsaLmrnhmB  in 
Braiilv  Otiiana,  MaziooyBt  Deoiingo,  andateafsuioaaip*- 
xaltvdjr  open-plaoat^  a  little  ahadgr,  but  naver  in  tbidc  .wooda. 

Tbe  moot  particularly  Btrikii^  diameter  at  the  geayua 
ToucAH  k  the  bnUc  juad  length  of  the.  bilL  In.  ita  vhela 
extentilia  mfa^  dian  the  head,  and  in  wom  flpeaieastttna 
long:a8 Ihe  entise  body.  Thia  enoBmona  bilLia  a.  caTemma 
hody,  filled  .iriA  empty  cda,  sepaaafted  by  parlitiana  af  an 
Qflteona  subolanae,  aa  thin  aa  a  aheet  of  paper,  .and  oavetad 
ngMn  by  an  eiqianaian  af  eameoiift  siihatance,.  of  id  Iktie 
solidity  that  it  oppoeea  no  reaatanea  to  the  iKghtaat  pwe 
Blue  of'  dia!finger. 

The  npper  numdiMeia  cnrved  dawnnnrJa, in  the  Stmm^m 
Bcyfthe.  The  lover  ia  iborter, more  namm,  and leaacuraad. 
Both  are  d«itelated  on  the  edges,  but  thedantelifiaQaiiC  dn 
unner*  are  much  inaie  iPfwrknff  than  those  of  the  under. -man 
dftde.  Tbaae de»ldlaliapp»  thou^  equalin  number  on  eaah 
sida  ot  the  maadibkm.  net  only  do.not  oomipondL  flboye  and 
below,  but  event  do  not  stand  in  a  idative  paailkn  on.  the. 

than  the  bflL*  Ift.is  fHhfr  a  leather  than  a  tannua*  tthe 
middle^or  jOrikoC  which  iaof  acartilaginoM»  anhsf  anrmf  ahnnt 
twe  .liMs  binad»  ■  jowapaniad  oa  endi  aide  by  oioady-  asr* 
mMd  eaatalagineiis  baaba,  eonfinnnad  exaiBlly  like  those  of 

aae  mop»»  lang  {in  pwipartioaLaa  thayt  aae  aJtmtad  naaacr  Ibe 
ettumHy  of  the  toufua. 
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the  Imdi  dmsaei  in  this  genus  ase  temd  oidj  in  Ae 
warmest  r^giou  of  Ameiica.  '  They  live  op .  fcnitoi  ^noiMlly. 
go  in  liHfe  flecks  of  tmm  six  ta  ten— and  fly  heavihiry  andap- 
paieDtly  with  tixmfale  to  thems^es.  They  cent  howwrec*  ela-' 
Tate  themaeites  to  the  sunanit  ot:  the  highest  tiees,  whsne 
they  sue  fend  of  perchi^  and  aise  almost  in  a  oaodaiial  stale 
of  agitation.  Hey  make  their  nests  inthe  hoUows  cf  treaa» 
and  the  frmale  lays  bat  two  ^gs.  The  yoimg  aee  eaa&y 
tamed  and  Teated,  for  they  wiH  eat  imy  dung  wfakk  is  giT«ik 
to  theBi^*«lindts,  bread,  fleA,  or  flsk  They  seiae  the  mcKtsels 
whiA  are  presented  theoft  with  the  point  of  tlimr  biU»  thiow 
them  npw«rds>  and  reoeiTe  them  m  their  large.  guUel.  If 
th^  seek  tfaeos  on  dieground,  they  UHiaHy  take  them  on 
sideways,  and  fling  them  up  in  the  air  in  the  same  soot  of 
style.  ThetoQcaas  are  so  sensible  to  ccM,  that  they  dreadthe 
freshness  of  the  night,  even  in  those  btuning  climates.  Their 
skin  is  geueraMy  bhdsh,  and  dieir  flesh,  though  hard  and 
bhnk,  is^yet  eatable. 

To  M.  d^Azara  we  are  indebted  for  some  novd  abaerra* 
tions  on  the  touoans,  ^hich  serve  to  complete  their  natural 
history.  The  toucans,  aocoiding  to  that  most  meritcMous  m^. 
turalist  contrary  to  what  might  be  supposed'  destwy  %  greats 
number  of  birds,  their  large  and  bulky  biU  rendmng  them 
fonnidable  to  moat  species.  They  attack  them,  diase  them 
from  thcfr  nests,  and,  even  in  their  presence,  devour  their  ^gg*> 
and  young  ones,  which  they  either  draw  out  of  holes  by  die 
aid  of  their  loog  bill,  or  bring  to  the  ground  aloi^  with  the 
nests.  Wltnuses  worthy  of  credit  afirm,  thi^  the  toueate 
do  not  etw  vespect  tiienestaof  the  ewm  and  ootvcaras^  and 
dial  if'  the  young  ones  are  too  strong  to  allww  tlwmaelees  to^ 
be  carried  away  from  the  nest,  their  adversariesalrike  tiMla  Ifr 
the  gionnd,  as  if  their  disporition  led  them,  hot  oifly  to  da* 
TOUT,  but  to  destroy.  Even  thesolid  nest  of  the  rtf^lme  tea* 
ea^sfs  #hieb  resists  time;  and  other  eansas  oi  deatmatiM,  ia 
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not  flofe  firom  die  attaeka  of  the  toucaos,  who  wait  untiL  the 
day  of  which  it  is  composed  is  softened  by  the  rain,  to  batter 
it  with  strokes  of  their  bill,  that  they  may  devour  the  eggs 
and  young.  During  the  season  of  hatching,  the  toucans  have 
scarcely  any  other  aliment ;  but  at  other  times  they  Utc  oq 
fruits,  and  sometimes  on  insects  and  the  tender  buds  of  plants; 
they  then  leave  the  other  winged  tribes  in  peace. 

Notwithstanding  the  disproportioned  bill  of  the  toucans,  it 
offers  no  more  resistance  in  flyings  than  those  of  other  birds, 
whose  head  and  surface  are  equivalent  in  extent  to  theirs,  be- 
cause they  always  present  its  point  to  the  wind.  Moreover, 
we  must  take  into  consideration  the  specific  lightness  which 
results  firom  the  peculiar  conformation  of  this  large  bill,  and 
which  prevents  it  fix>m  retarding  the  flight  of  the  bird.  In  a 
state  of  repose,  the  toucan  carries  its  bill  It  little  moie  raised 
than  the  horizontal  line  which  passes  by  the  eyes,  and,  aa 
obaervingit  pretty  closely,  this  bill  actually  appears  factitious, 
because  the  base  exceeds  this  level  of  the  head,  which  is  em* 
bossed  in  it  as  in  a  case.  According  to  M*  d^Azara,  the  tongue 
of  the  toucan  is  inflexible,  and  can  be  of  no  use  fiat  the  direc* 
tioB  of  the  aliments,  en*  the  formation  of  the  cry,  which,  in 
the  two  species  of  Paraguay,  is  nothing  more  than  may  be 
expressed  by  the  syllable  rac\ 

The  toucans  fly  to  a  moderate  height,  and  in  a  straight  and 
hoirisoiital  line.  They  beat  their  wings  at  intervals,  and  with 
some  noise.  Their  flight  is  swifter  than  the  small  extent  ^ 
their  wings  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  They  jump  from 
btanch  to  braii^,  and  change  position  quickly ;  but  d<^  not 
dimb,  ai^er  the  fashi<Hi  of  the  woodpeckers.  Theae  birds  are 
strong,  md  exceedingly  attentive  to  all  that  passea  arpMa»d 
tluw-  Tbegr  advance  with  distrust,  and  but  rarely  aettle  on 
the  gioimd,  ,  Tbey  hop  obliquely  and  ungracefully,  and  with 
their  kfs  nearly  a  palm  asunder.  When  they  take  little  buds 
in  thene8t,asweQaaiao|8eUof  meatorfiuitsy.ihey  dart  than 
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into  the  air,  and,  by  a  slight  moTement  of  the  bill,  they  direct  * 
them,  so  aa  to  be  swallowed  conveniently  ;  then,  by  another  > 
motion,  they  receive  them  into  their  wide  gullet.     But,  if  the 
morsel  should  be  larger  than  the  aperture  of  the  latter,  they 
abandon  it,  without  attempting  to  divide  it. 

The  opposite  is  a  figure  of  the  Aracari  Toucan ;  the  specific 
description  of  which  is  in  the  text.  Its  manners  are  the  same' 
as  those  of  the  genus,  such  as  we  have  now  described  them. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  interesting  family  of  this,  or 
pefhaps  of  any  other  order  in  the  class  Aves,  we  mean  the 
Paerots.  This  family  is  so  numerous,  and  in  many  points 
so  singularly  characterized,  that  a  naturalist  might  well  be 
tempted  to  form  it  into  a  sub-order.  Its  importance  demands 
that  we  should  be  a  little  more  extensive  and  detailed  in  our 
observations  on  it,  than  we  are  usually  wont  to  be ;  and,  for 
sake  of  method,  we  shall  divide  those  observations  as  follows : 

First.  We  shall  consider  the  physical  peculiarities  of  par. 
rots  in  general. 

Secondly.  We  shall  reviewtheir  intellectual,  and  particularly 
their  imiloMoe  faculties,  their  disposition,  habits,  and  manners* 

Thirdly.  We  shall  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  modes  of 
dassificatton  adopted  for  them  by  the  most  eminent  naturalists; 
and. 

Lastly,  notice  whatever  may  be  interesting  respecting  any  of 
the  individual  species,  consistently  with  the  limits  and  the  plan 
wfaidi  we  have  generaUy  pursued  in  these  supplemental  essays. 

Hie  birds  of  this  genus  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
duunacter  of  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed.  They  are 
climbers,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Their  toes,  ocm- 
■tantly  four  in  number,  are  opposed,  two  to  two,  and  armed 
with  solid  and  crooked  claws— 4ess  so,  however,  than  the  daws 
of  die  Urds  of  prey .  The  two  anterior  toes  are  united  at  thefar 
base  by  a  little  membrane;  the  hinder  are  eompIeCdy  sepa- 
rated.   The  tarsi,  in  the  minority  of  species,  are  very  short, 
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but  in  flcnne  they  am  eloiif^ated  ib  b  pn^oitioti  aearly  eqii4 
to  tllat  in  the  paaseres  in  general.  Their  skin  is  %aAj^  as  is 
that  of  the  toes;  the  wings  are  usually  short;  the  tail  is  mora 
or  less  long,  and  assumes  a  variety  of  forms;  the  ooloiurs  oC 
the  plumage  are  almost  always  briUiaat 

The  head  of  these  birds  is  voluminous,  and  of  a  romuted 
fbrm;  the  bill  varies  in  its  bulk^  relatively  to  thai  of  the  head 
and  body  9  in  the  different  species :  thus,  in  the  loDg<-tailed  par* 
rakeets,  which  the  French  naturalists  t^rmj9emiG&«s»' the  bill 
israthersmaU,  being,  measured  in  its  curve,  butathirdof 
the  length  of  die  head.  In  the  parrots  ptopar,  it  is  nearly  onaa 
half  that  length ;  while  in  the  maccaws  and  the  microglossat 
it  is  as  long  as  the  head  itself.  The  upper  mandiUe  is  always 
the  most  powerful,  and  it  dften  entirely  conceals  the  Ipwer.* 
It  is  articulated  on  the  forehead,  so  as  to  admit  of  consideEabh 
mobility ;  for  it  forms  with  it,  very  sensibly,  a  le^^tering 
angle,  when  the  parrot  opens  its  bill  and  gapes.  In  gamdEsl, 
die  back  of  this  mandible  is  rounded,  though  in  one  species  il 
is  carinated^  or  keel-formed.  Its  point  is  very  diarp,  durag^ 
less  so  than  in  the  beak  of  the  accipitrine  birds,  and  prolobged^ 
more  or  less,  undemeath.  Its  edges  are  trenchant,  and  occa- 
sionally furnished  with  a  sinuosity,  or  a  tooth,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  beak  of  the  falcon.  The  under  facet  of  this  same 
part  is  vaulted,  slightly  arched  from  back  to  front,  ted  its 
superficies  is  furnished  with  numerous  struB^  parafld  le  eadb 
other,  and  formed  like  a  V ,  or  a  chevron,  with  the'  point  fmu 
wards.  The  use  of  these  appears  to  be,  to  iSender  the  suiAhce 
against  which  the  aliments  rest,  less  slippery,  while  they  a^ 
divided  by  the  under  mmidible.  This  uhder  swodiUe  is 
8ho^4  som^mes  joining  only  the  base  of  the  upper,'  uA  vat 
capable  of  closing  die  bill  entirely.  It  is  also  rounded,*  vek^ 
slighily  compressed,  and  trendiant  at  the  end,  which  Idote  is 
li^  fiH"  the  division  of  the  food.  These  two  portions  of.  th6 
bill,  formed  of  a  vecy  bard  and  thick  homy  substance,  «^ 
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pot  in  action  by  more  numerous  muscles  than  are  to  be  found 
in  cdier  birdsb  Their  cdours  vary.  In  general,  those  of  the 
base,  or  the  end,  are  deeper  than  those  of  the  middle ;  and  the 
under  mandible  more  obscure  than  the  upper.  >' 

The  bill  is  surrounded  at  the  base  with  a  naked  skin,  or 
eere,  less  i^parent  than  that  of  the  birds  of  {nrey ,  and  variously 
coloured.  In  this  the  nostrils  are  pierced,  which  are  smooth, 
orbicular,  and  pretty  large. 

The  tongue  is  thick,  fleshy,  soft,  and  extremely  mobile,  in 
the  parrots  proper,  and  the  skin  which  covers  it  is  often  very 
fine,  and  dry,  and  furnished  with  papillse.  These  papQlse, 
according  to  M.  de  Blainville,  are  longitudinally  arranged, 
on  a  sort  of  anterior  disk,  supported  by  a  corneous  half-ring, 
which  is  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tongue,  and  they  are  covered 
by  a  kind  of  deposit,  or  pigment,  above  which  is  the  epider* 
mis,  whidi  is  very  slender.  In  the  parrots  which  Levaillant 
has  named  Jraa  i  irampe  (some  of  our  cockatoos,  &c.)  the 
tongue  forms  a  small  cylinder,  is  fl^h*4xdoured  and  solid, 
tolerably  long,  not  flexible,  and  terminated  by  a  small  bladl 
gland,  rather  corneous,  hollowed  in  its  centre.  The  true 
tongue  consists  in  this  little  corneous*  gla&d,  while  the  cylin«. 
drical  part,  which  sustains  it,  is  a  dependency  of  the  hyoid 
apparatus,  susceptible  of  being  more  or  less  extended  from 
the  bill,  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  by  a  mechanism  analagoui 
to  that  which  elongates  the  tongue  of  the  woodpeckers.  Hits 
tongue  is  at  once  an  organ  of  sense,  and  an*  instrument  of 
touch  and  prehension,  for  the  purposes  of  deglutition. 

In  some  species  of  parrots  belonging  to  New  Holland  and 
die  Soudi  Sea  Islands,  the  tongue  is  tenmaated  by  a  crown^ 
formed  bundle  of  hairs,  or  rather  cartilaginous  fllaments, 
which  M.  de  Blainville  considers  as  papills^  in  consequence 
of  the  bulk  of  the  nerves  which  communicate  with  them. 

The  eyes  of  the  parrots  are  moderately  large,  and  situated 
Uterally.    The  upper  and  lower  lids  form  a  rounded  orifice, 
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edged  with  small  tubercles,  supporting  the  lashes  in  its  etttire 
drcumference.  The  upper  is  evidently  mobile;  the  third 
lid,  or  nictitating  membrane,  is  very  small,  and  the  parrots 
are  never  seen  to  make  use  of  it  The  pupil  is  round,  and 
not  situated  exactly  at  the  centre  of  the  iris,  but  more  inward  ; 
so  that  the  iris  is  a  little  broader  on  its  external  than  on  its 
internal  side.  The  colour  of  this  last  varies  according  to  the 
species ;  but  it  is  generaUy  remarked  to  grow  deeper  with 
increasing  age.  A  peculiar  character  in  the  parrots  is  the 
ability  of  contracting  the  pupil,  more  or  less,  independently 
of  the  action  of  the  light,  when  they  turn  their  attention  to 
any  object — ^when  they  feel  any  sudden  internal  movement, 
such  as  fear  or  anger --or  even  when  they  are  in  a  sportive 
mood.     These  birds  are  evidently  diumaL 

The  aperture  of  the  ear  is  oval  and  small,  especially  if 
compared  with  that  of  the  ululae;  it  is  directed  obliqudy 
forward,  and  constantly  covered  with  the  feathers. 

In  certain  birds  of  this  genus  the  cheeks  are  naked  of  fea- 
thers, and  covered  with  a  white  farinaceous  powder,  as  is 
remarked  in  the  maccaws ;  or  the  skin  is  coloured,  as  in  the 
microglossi.  In  others  the  circumference  round  the  eye  is  more 
or  less  divested  of  feathers,  and  also  covered  with  a  sort  of 
farina.  This  appears  to  be  an  epidermic  production,  and  is 
very  abundant  on  other  parts  of  the  skin  of  these  birds,  whose 
plumage,  when  they  shake  it,  gives  out  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  white  dust.  In  no  species  are  fleshy  caruncles  to  be 
found.  Some,  as  the  cockatoos,  many  psittaculi,  &c.,  have 
the  head  ornamented  with  long  and  slender  plumes,  whldi 
can  be  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  tuft,  or  crest,  according  to 
the  inclination  of  the  bird,  but  which,  in  general,  are  reclined 
along  the  neck. 

The  neck,  in  general,  is  but  moderately  long ;  sometimes  it 
is  even  short,  and  tolerably  thick ;  still,  when  the  parrots 
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mbr  to  irttain  an  object  without  changing  place,  they  have 
tfae  power  of  elongating  this  neck  to  a  certain  extent. 
.  The  body  varies  in  degrees  of  robustness  or  elegance, 
according  to  the  species.  In  the  parrots  proper  it  seems 
thicker  than  in  the  others,  which  perhaps  is  only  the  effect 
produced  by  the  shortness,  and  the  strength  and  solidity 
of  the  tibiae,  toes,  and  tarsi.  Some  long-tailed  parrakeets, 
on  the  contrary,  are  distinguished  by  the  fineness  of  their 
fimn,  and  elegance  of  their  general  proportions.  The  breast 
of  these  birds  is  usually  broad  and  rounded. 

The  wings  are  short,  and  their  point  rarely  exceeds  one- 
half  the  length  of  the  tail,  even  in  species  in  which  the  tail  is 
shortest.  The  first  three  remiges  are  the  longest  of  all,  and 
pretty  nearly  equal  with  each  other. 

There  are  differences  in  the  tail,  relatively  to  the  greater 
or  leas  extent  of  the  various  quills  which  compose  it,  and 
which  are  twelve  in  number.  As  to  its  total  size,  it  is  either 
shorter  than,  equal  in  length  to,  or  longer  than  the  body, 
comprising  the  head  and  neck.  In  form  it  is  sometimes 
straight  or  squared,  when  all  the  quills  are  of  equal  length  ; 
sometimes  round,  sometimes  graduated,  sometimes  arrow  or 
qiear-formed ;  sometimes  it  is  peculiarly  broad  at  the  end, 
and  some  species  have  the  caudal  quills  sharp  at  their  termi- 
nation ;  sometimes  the  tail  is  very  short,  and  at  the  same  time 
graduated,  which  is  the  case  with  many  psittaculi.  In  some 
species  of  this  last  division  the  upper  tail-coverts  elongate  into 
a  point,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  conclude  by  reach- 
ing almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  caudal  quills ;  but  this 
character  is  rarely  observed  in  those  whose  tail  is  almost 
straight. 

Though  the  feet  of  these  birds,  as  we  have  said,  are  robust, 
and  the  toes  well  adapted  for  climbing,  yet  there  are  some 
exceptions  to  this.  In  the  pezopori,  for  instance,  the  tarsi 
are  elongated,  and  the  claws  but  little  crooked  ;  they  accord- 
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iogly  ransin  constantly  oq  the  gtound,  where  they  walk  with 
■  swiftness,  which  the  other  species  cannot  do.  The  Xeg^  of  the 
parrots  are  usually  feathered  to  the  heel ;  but  in  two  species, 
the  microglossa,  the  bottom  of  the  leg  is  aa  naked  an  it  is  m 
all  the  gralhe.  The  colour  of  the  feet  is  usually  grey,  but  it 
is  m  some  roseous,  brown,  or  black. 

,  The  colqurs  of  the  plumage  of  the  parrots  are  exceedingly 
Varied,  and  'dmost  always  pure  and  brilliant.    Tlie  adult 
females  often  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  males;  whilst 
the  young,  in  their  first  or  second  livery,  and  even  after  the 
third  moulting,   present  diaracters  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Green  is,  in  general,  the  predominating  colour;  then  comes  red, 
then  blue,  and  finally  yellow.    This  last  colour  appears  among 
'  the  parrots  to  be  the  general  substitute  for  the  white  observed 
.  in  other  birds  ;  and  it  is  rdiiarkable  that,  in  many  of  their  spe- 
cies, there  are  varieties  uniformly  yellow,  as  among  birds  in  ge^ 
neral  we  behold  Albinos  varieties.  Very  often,  when  liie  feathers 
are  plucked,  red  and  yellow  ones  will  shoot  forth,  -whatever 
may  have  been  the.  colour  of  the  former.     In  the  countries 
inhabited  bj  the  parrots,  the  people  give  the  name  of  tapirh 
to  such  of  them  as  have  their  plumage  mingled  with  those 
reproduced  red  and  yellow  feathers,  in  the  places  which  have 
been  plucked.     It  has  been  pretended,  that  the  bldod  of  a 
c^tain  species  of  frog  introduced  into  the  little  wound  caused 
by  the  plucking  of  the  feather,  will  make  the  red  plume  be 
reproduced ;  but  this  is  without  foundation.    There  are  some 
species  violet,  purple,  brown,  or  lilac-cokmred.     Some  are 
known  whose  plumage  is  entirely  grey  ;  some  have  it  black, 
and  some,  in  fine,  entirely  white. 

Some  rules  are  observable  in  the  distribution  of  the  ooloun. 
Thus,  the  wing-quills  are  generally  grey,  brown,  or  black,  at 
their  lower  face  and  on  their  interior  barbs,  whidi  are  con> 
cealed;  while  their  external  ones  are  brightly  coloured  in 
their  visible  part.     The  tail-quills,  in  general,  have  the  lower 
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face  moire  obecure  than  the  upper.  The  moet  externa)  of 
these  lateral  quills,  and  the  two  intermediate  ones,  Bite  often  of 
a  different  colour  iGrom  the  others. 

The  epaulette  of  the  wing,  or  the  edge  of  this  part  towardhi 
the  carpus,  is  often  of  a  different  colour  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  wing,  and  this  colour  is  usually  red  or  yellow.   Almost 
always  the  lower  tail-coverts  have  a  different  tint  fitxm  the 
upper  and  from  the  rump.     When  the  mantle  is  gvem,  as 
well  as  the  back,  it  is  seldom  that  the  wing-quills,  in  their 
Visible  part,  and  the  lateral  and  intermediate  quills  of  the 
tail,  are  not  of  an  aquamarine  blue,  or  present  some  shades 
of  blue,  more  or  less  deep.     Very  often  the  forehead  is 
misirked  with  a  blue,  red,  or  yellow  band,^  which  contrasts 
with  the  colour  of  the  top  of  the  head.    On  this  last  is  some- 
times a  tuft,  or  cap,  also  coloured  differently  from  the  rest  of 
the  head,  and  bounded  by  the  eyes  and  occiput.     Many  par- 
rots or  parrakeets  have  received  specific  names,  derived  from 
the  existence  of  mustachios,  or  of  spots  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  bill,  on  the  cheeks,  or  on  the  loruniy  which  is  the  space 
comprised  between   the  bill  and  the  eye,  or  from  having  a 
complete  collar,  single  or  double,  according  as  it  is  formed  of 
cme  tint  or  of  two ;  also  from  the  existence  of  demi-ooUars, 
placed  sometimes  behind  the  nape,  and  sometimes  under  the 
neck.~    The  plumage  of    the  parrots  is  never  spotted  or 
striated,  like  that  of  certain  passeres,  and  some  birds  of  prey. 
A  dispoirition  of  colour  frequent  amongst  the  parrots,  and 
in  all  probability  peculiar  to  young  individuals,  is  that  which 
gives  rise  to  the  meshed,  or  scaled  plumage.  This  takes  place 
when  the  feathers  of  the  body,  and  especially  of  the  lower 
parts,  are  edged  with  a  border  of  a  different  colour  from  that 
of  their  ground.     Then,  these  feathers  are  so  disposed,  one 
over  the  other,  as  to  resemble  the  effect  produced  by  the  scales 
of  fish;  from  which  circumstance,  this  sort  of  plumage  is 
termed,  in  French.  ScailU. 
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'.In  yoimg  individuals,  gcattored  featlms  are  aometimes 
senred  of  a  colour  differait  j&om  those  in  the  mtdst  of  whidi 
thej  are  found ;  such  feathers  belong  to  the  next  suooeeding 
coat,  which  have  appeared  sooner  than  their  usual  tine,  and 
indicate  the  colour  which  shall  be  proper  to  the  peculiar  parts 
on  iriuoh  they  are  £aund.  These  feathers  constitute  an  excels 
lei^  criterion,  by  whidi  to  re£er  these  young  Inrds  to  thdr  pe» 
culiar  species. 

When  the  plumage  of  the  female  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  the  nude,  it  is  yet  observable  that  the  tints  are  less  pure  and 
lesslively ;  diere  is  also,  at  times,  a  variation  in  the  colour  of 
thebOL 

The  following  peculiarities  are  worthy  of  remark  in  the  in^ 
tenial  structure  of  the  parrots.  The  head  is  strong,  and  the 
cranium  rounded ;  the  osfurcatum  is  a  little  pointed  towards 
the*  sternum,  and  formed  like  a  V.  The  sternum  is  fumidued 
with  apowerful  keel,  or  median  crest ;  th«e  is  neilhtt  lateral  nor 
posterior  emargination  ;  its  body,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  widc^ 
and  only  provided  with  an  oval  foramen,  moderately  large,  and 
doaed  by  ik  membrane  near  the  abdomen,  similar  to  that  in  the 
birds  of  prey^  and  pidmipedes.  The  lower  larynx  is  oompli^ 
cated,  and  provided  with  three  peculiar  muacles;  a  circuBi- 
stance  which,  united  to  the  mobility  and  confbrmalian  of  tlie 
tongue,  may  produce  the  facility  with  which  these  birds  imir 
taAe  the  human  voice.  Their  gizzard  resembles  that  of  fru* 
givorous  and  granivorous  birds ;  their  intestines  are  very  long, 
and  destitute  of  ccocum ;  the  liver  is  of  nuddling  siae,  and- 
divided  into  two  lobes,  nearly  equal.  The  spleen  is  sasall  and 
nrand.  The  heart  is  of  moderate  size,  and  rounded  at  the 
end. 

The  usual  habitat  of  these  birds  is  under  the  torrid  aone, 
both  in  the  old  and  new  continent,  and  in  the  Oceanic  isfamda 
The  greater  number  of  species  are  found  under  diose  parallds' 
which  are  nearest  the  equator ;  but  some  are  extaided  in  both' 
hemispheres,  to  very  high  latitudes.     Thus,  in  the  northern 
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honkjpheret,  is  die  panot  of  Carolina  found  m  high  as'43 
in  the  westfim  states;  and,  in  thesoisthera  hemi^bere^  tfao^ 
parrots  and  cockatoos  which  inhabit  New  Zealand -and  thd 
Maoquanie  islands^  are  placed  under  the  52d  degree  o!  latxw) 
tnde,  as  is  also  the  emerald  parrakeet  of  the  Straits  of  Mageilan. 
The  first  mentioned  species,  therefore,  exists  in  a  latitude  equal 
to  that  of  the  central  parts  of  Spain  and  the  Neapolitan  icnd-t 
tones ;  the  second,  very  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  as  ihnt  of 
London.    But  as  the  temperature  of  the  Austral  hemisplrere 
is  much  less  elevated  than  that  of  the  northern,  and  aa  about, 
ten  degrees  are  allowed  for  comparative  temperature,  at  any 
given  points,  in  these  different  parts  of  the  world,  it  fidlows^ 
that  the  parrots  of  the  Maoquarrie  islands,  and  the  lands  of 
Magellan,  are  placed  in  a  situation  nearly  analogous  to  that  of  ■ 
Stockholm. 

In  America,  Brazil  and  Ouiana  are  the  coisntries  which 
contain  ^te  greatest  number  of  species  of  parrots,  all  of  them 
appertaining  to  the  division  of  parrakeets;  that  of  thepamitr. 
proper,  and  that  of  the  psittacnli.  The  maccaws  are  cxduvi 
fliviely  confined  to  these  countries.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  birds  of  this  genus  are  found  on  the  cham  of  the  CordiJU-' 
leras ;  they  are  not  very  numerous  even  in  Riraguay ;  but  a 
single  one  has  been  noticed  in  Patagonia ;  and  but  a-  single^ 
species  hasbeen  marked  by  Buffon  as  peculiar  to  Ae  MageUanio 
lands.  Some  species  belong  to  the  islands  in  the  Oulf  'Of' 
Mexico ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  may  exist  in  the 
FWidas,  though  they  have  not  been  indicated.  On  the  other 
side  of  die  Andes,  firom  Chili  to  California,  none  have  been 
noticed ;  but  many  exist  in  Chili,  on  the  shores  of  the  southern^ 
ocean. 

Many  birds  of  this  genus  belong  to  the  African  continent, 
from  Senegal  as  far  as  the  fcnrests  which  neighboitr  on  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are,  however,  fewer  in  number 
than  those  of  India  and  America.     The  Barbarjr  coast,  from 
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Morocoo,  as  fkras  Egypt,  that  is,  the  entire  chain  of  Adas, 
and  the  northem  reverse  of  that  chain,  are  desdiate-of  them. 
There  are  some  in  Madagascar ;  but  none'  in  tfae  Ganarj 
lalancb. 

In  Asia,  parrots  aie  found  only  in  the  countries  to  the 
south  and  east  of  the  table-land  of  Thibeft-*«that  is,  in  Wa^ 
dostan  and  its  dependent  islaiids,  in  Gochindnna,  in  China, 
and  in  the  eastan  archipelago.  There  the  handsomest  and 
largest  species,  and  those  most  remarkable  for  their  fonns,' 
me  in  abundance. 

In  Polynesia  this  genua  is  connderably  extended.  New 
Holland  has  speeies  peculiar  to  itself.  These  birds  are  dso 
numerous  in  New^Zealami,  the  Macquairie  Islands,  and  in 
tiie  groups  of  the  Friendly  and  Society  Islands.  The  habitat 
of  the  cockatoos  is  limited  to  the  Indian  archipelago,  to  New 
Holland,  to  New  Zealand,  and  the  Macqoarrie  Idands.  The 
bries  are  pecuUar  to  the  Philippines,  and  New  Guinea,  and 
the  psittaouli,  with  the  tongue  terminated  by  a  pendl  of 
Ciitibginous  filaments,  belong  to  the  countries  which  extend 
finm  New  HoUand  to  the  Friendly  Islands.  TWo  spericsr 
only  of  this  genus  are  known  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.' 
'  Surope,  all  the  northem  and  c«itral  r^ions  <^  Asia,  the 
jxdar  countries^  Greenland,  Iceland,  thenorthem  and  temperate 
parts  of  America,  Kergueltn^s  Land,  and  the  Sooth  Sbetlands, 
are  almost  the  only  portions  of  the  globe  in  which' the  genus, 
or  rather  family,  of  the  parrots  has  no  n^resentatiTes. 

The  aneients.  were  acquainted  with  seveml  parrots,  among 
^ich  file  mokt  celebrated  was  that  sent  £rom  Indian  by  Alex- 
ander, in  Uieh>urse  of  his  expedition  to  that  eoilntiry.  Mr. 
Vigors,  who  faa^  written  on  a  group  of  paittacidae  known  to 
tiie  ancients,  andfias treated  this  sub^t  with  hi#  adbtistomed' 
elegance  of  st^le,  methodical  discrimination,  tAd  profound 
rtowical  research)  tells  us,  that  ^'  the  ancient  writers  are  unani- 
mous in  informing  us,  that  tiie  parrots  known  to  theitf  timca 
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cioie  esdufiydy  fioom  Indiiu-  In  that  country,  tbew 
were  eTer  held  in  the  highest  estimatioo.  We  Biaee  infiomMsd 
by  ,dGli8&  t|i«t  they  ^srere  the  favourite  inmates  of  the  paiacei 
of  the  princes :  and  ivere  looked  up  to  as  objects  of  aacr^  , 
i«ivetenoe  by  the  religious  feelings  of  the  pecqde.  Froooi  thmce 
thay  were  introdueed  into  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  MaoeP 
dooian  conquest,  and  the  specific  name  of  Alea^andrif  applied 
by  mod^m  science  to  the  type  of  the  groups  in  honoor  of  the 
first  Eufopean  discorersr  of  it^  sewes  to  perpetuate  the  name 
of  a  warrior,  who  is  said  to  have  valued  the  conquests  thai 
extended  the  boundaries  of  his  empire,  chiefly  as- they  ^enoed 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  science.  It  was ,  not  uatil  tbe 
times  of  Nevo,  that  the  parroie  of  A£rica  became  knonvrto 
the  Bocnans.  Some  of  these  birds  were  among  the  disooveriea 
made  in  the  course  of  an  expedition  sent  out  by  that  prioctb^ 
They  came  iqpparently  f  A>m  the  neighbourhood  of  like  Bed 
Sea)  and  it  is  probable  that  as  that  country  beoaoie  moi» 
known,  numbers  of  the  same  race  were  imported  fiwrn  it  into 
Rpme^.end  formed  the  chief  part  of  those  victims  of  the  partifi 
tribes  which»  in  after  times,  are  said  to  have  suf^^ied  the  inorw 
dinate  lux»ury  and  wantonness  oi  HeUogabalus.^* 

We  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  transferring  to  .our.  piges 
soDoue  farther  observations  by  this  gentlemant  9Ugg^s^  bjr^ 
the  subj^  before  los,  nor  will  we  do  him  thf  injustice  of  usiqg; 
any  language  bqt  his  own. 

<<  But  there  is  another  point  «f  view  in  wl^ich  Aainteqeft^ 
of  sMch  researches  is  strongly  af^Murent.  livgeneral>  we  are 
aoquait^tedwith  the  andents  chiefly  through,  the.reoosdsof 
tlieir  most  ^pleadid  aatiens.  The  dignity  of  bietory,  and  the 
elevaticia  cf  poetry,  to  which  we  are  almost  eulusively  |n# 
debted  for  our  koowle4ge  of  andeut  mann^sra^  oeafiae  thf 
uepreeentations  which  aie  tsansaiitted  to  us  of  them,  for  the 

•  ZooLo<»CAX.  JoxjRHAL,  vol.  II.  p.  44,  Ac.  Sketckek  is'  Orid^tog^,' 
By  N.A.t  Vigors^  Eiq« 
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most  pnt,  to  tho0e  which  «re  most  important  and  fa«N»c»  Wt 
«ie  presented  with  little  beypnd  the  achievements  or  the 
apothegms  of  the  wairior,  the  statesman,  or  the  philosophy 
All  the  minor  occurrences  of  domestic  Hfe,'  all  the  moi^ 
endearing  traits  of  private  feeling,  are  cast  into  die  shade; 
We  see  the  ancients  almost  always  in  full  dress,  almost  always 
in  the  stately  attitude,  and  on  the  exalted  pedestids  of  Ufa.  It 
is  only  by  scattered  references  that  we  are  enabled  to  enter 
their  homes  and  their  bosoms,  and  investigate — the  most  attrac- 
tive of  all  subjects — the  windings  and  variations  of  flie  haman 
heart.  Natural  history  affords  us  an  occasional  insight  into 
fedin^  of  this  nature.  Through  its  means  we  possess  a 
subject  of  common  interest,  by  which  we  find  ourselves,- as  it 
were,  on  familiar  terms  with  those  who  are  removed  from  us, 
not  merdy  by  thne,  but  by  that  imposing  dignity  which  tiis^ 
never  fidls  to  confer.  When  our  feelings  are  called  forth  si 
lidmiration  of  a  bird  or  insect,  which  is  known  to  have  e(|uslty 
csbdted  the  admiretim  of  an  Alexander  or  an  Aristode,  wt 
bedome  almost  uneonscious  of  the  lapse  of  time  whidh  has 
separated  us  fiotn  such  characters :  we  feel  ourselves  tfttraeted 
txi  thera*  by  a  community  of  sentiment,  and  rejoice  in  that 
^mpathy  which  brings  us  in  contact  with  the  patron  of  science^ 
and  the  man  of  geniUs  of  the  days  that  are  gotte  by.  Sckenoe) 
it  IB  saidy  levcis  all  dbtinctions  of  rank  and  station,  andilniteA 
all  the  adventitious  differences  in  society  'undei''thepbwefftd 
mflaenoe  of  genius  and  of  knowledge :  but  sd^ee  goes  sCiil 
fitftfaev  in  the  pnes^t  case,  for  it  appears  to  le^dl  afi  tfiedl^ 
tsnctions  of  time  and  space.  In  pursuing  such  researeh^into 
antiquity,  we  find  not  merely  that  eternal  nature  wad  t3ie  sittdi^ 
two  thousand  years  ago  ats  it  is  at  the  pixsent  time^'  but  tjiai 
human  nature  itself- has  undergone  but  little  vhriat^.^  "^ 
The  group  of  psittacidse,  thus  known  to  the  andents,  cdH- 
sdtutes  a  distinct  and  detached  drvi^on,  whidi  Mi^.  Vi^rs 
has  diaraoteriaed  under  the  naine  of  *<  P^tteotfUis.'^     'Thk 
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gooerio  ckaneters  ate  otrongly  marked  in  every  speaes  he^ 
IcfDfpng  to  it,  and  widely  distinguished  from  those  which  are 
pecuUttr  to  thoae  of  modem  discovery.  He  cousiders  them 
perfectly  identified  with  the  Indian  parrotSi  which  are  so 
much  in  request  among  ourselves.  The  rose-coloured  odUar^ 
the  emerald  body,  and  the  ruby  bill,  which  mark  these  birds, 
have  been  very  distinctly  described,  by  several  writere  of 
antiquity.  •    • 

We  have  now  to  treat  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  dieae 
singular,  binds,  which  aierit,  without  contradiction,  to  be 
placed  at  the  hsad.of  the  feathered  race,  on  the  score  of  in«- 
telligence.    We  shall  first  notice  their  peculiar  modes  of 
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The  paonots,  as  we  have  said  before,  are  enmiuitly  clnnb- 
iag  birds,  as  the  form^  the  arrangement,  and  the  sfirength  of 
their  toea  clearly  evince.  When  they  walk  on  the  ground,  it 
is  wii^a  skirwness^  which  is  owing  to  a  vacillating  motian  of 
the  body,  oQcaaioned  by  the^ortness  and  separation  of  tbssr 
feet,  in  which  the  base  of  sustentation  is  very  wide.  Thei^ 
fvequenily  place  the  point  or  upper  part  of  their  billion  the 
giound,  which  thus  serves  them  as  a  point  tif  suppoet  In 
oUmbing,  its  hooked  form  is  still  more  useful  to  them;,  and 
often  when .  tfaey  hdd  any  object  in  thu  bill,  they  nest. upon 
tha  blanches,  by  the  under  part  of  their  loweti  mand3»lft 
When  they;  descend,  they  sustain  themsdves  by  the  ui^par^ 
This  is  a  common  habit  widx  the  majority  of  the  paroot-trihe 
Still,  'these  wne  some  species,  which,  having  more  eLemted 
hg^  toes. lesst long,  and  less  crooked,  can  walk  on  the  gioimd 
with  tolerable  swiftness,  and  which  neyer  perdi.  These. have 
b^eploicmed  %  Uliger  into  aseparate  genus  under  die  name  of 
Pezoporu^.  Others,  again,  have  the  tarsi  short  and  flat,  on 
i^h  tbey  irest  in  walking. 

The  wiqgsof  the  parrots  being  generally  slnnt,  and  thebr 
bodies  bulky,  they  have  some  difficulty  in  rising  to  a  certaMi 
point  of  elevation.     But  that  once  attained,  they  fly  very 
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iraQ,  aod  gftm.withi  much  npidity)  sad  through  a 
ble  extenl'  of  space*  The  majoiity  oonfiiie  tfaenwehresto  lollj 
aad.thicklj  tufited  woods^  frequently  oa  the  bofdtfli  of  eoL 
tivatad  Isnds,  the  {wofductions  of  whidi  they  pbmder  and 
destroy.  Their  acdinsry  mode  of  flight  is  fron  one  hmich 
to  another;  and  it  frequently  happens,  dist  they  wSH  not  fly 
oontinuously^  exc^t  when  pursued.  Many  of  them  unigmu 
according  to  the  season,  and,  in  particular,  ihe  GuaBfia 
pmots.  Su^tiavel  every  year  some  hundreds  of  leagues, 
diflSeruigin  this  reqpect  from  the  habits  of  the  olhcni;  h«t 
they  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  The  dificuky  vf 
flighty  with'  msny,,  is  the  cause  ai  their  reatrictioQ  wichb 
narrow  limits ;  and  their  concentration  in  oertain  iria«dwi 
while  diey  ace  not  found  in  others,  which  border  dosely  on 
the  fimner.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  many  of  ^ 
isIiMid  groups  of  Polynesia. 

The  food  of  the  parrots  c^Misists  principally  q£  the  pulps  of 
frkits,  sudb  as  those  of  the  banana,  the  cdBtto-trec,  the  pahn, 
thelemon^  he.  They  are  especially  food  of  alsMMids ;  for  tlia 
most  .part  tfaey  sCtack  the  pulp  oidy  to  get  at  the  kernel ;  thi% 
when  ones  seized,  is  fixed  on  the  under-wrinkled  sorfiMse  of 
the  upper  mandible;  they  turn  it  repeatedly  until  it  is  placed 
by  the  tongue,,  in  a  proper  directicn  for  the  intioduotiaa  of 
die  teenahant  edge  of  the  lower  mandible ;  then  the  bisd  soon 
foecibly  separates  the  valves  of  the  almond-shell,  and,  getting 
the  ahnond  into  its  bill,  soon  divides  it,  so  that  all  its  envdopes 
are  sheeted.  The  fragments  are  finally  swallowed  in  aucoe^ 
sioo^  Some  cockatoos  of  New  Holland  are  said  to  livie  OB  ioaS% 
and  the  peaopori  seek  their  afissent  in  herbs. 

In  domesticatioB  the  parrots,  macoaws,  parakeets,  and  cock- 
atoos, shew  the  same  partiality  for  vegetable  seed%  and,  in 
general,  are  fed  very  well  on  hemp*seed,  the  skins  or  husks 
of  which  they  detach  with  wonderful  address.  8mne  that 
receive  bones  to  gnaw,  are  known  to  acqinie  a  veiy  detemiaed 
taste  for  animal  substances,  but  especially  for  the  tendns, 
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ligtuMiita,  aad  other  lea%  succulent  pacts.  From  feeding  thus, 
flome  partots  contract  the  habit  of  plucking  out  their  own  fe»« 
then,  that  they  may  suck  the  stem ;  and  this  becomes  so  im- 
perious a  want  with  them,  that  they  strip  their  bodies  abscK 
Itttely  naked»  not  leaving  a  vestige  of  down  wherever  the  bill^ 
can  reach.  They  spare,  however,  the  quills  of  the  wings  And 
tail,  the  plucking  out  of  which  would  cause  them  too  much 
pain.  M.  Desmarest  mentions  an  instance  of  one  of  these  birds 
bebmging  to  M.  LatreiUe,  the  body  of  which  thus  became  aa 
naked  aa  that  of  a  puUet  plucked  for  roasting.  This  biid» 
notwithstanding,  supported  the  rigour  of  two  very  severe  wia^ 
lers,  without  the  sli^test  alteration  of  health  or  appetite.  M« 
VidUot  observes,  that  this  habit  of  deplumation  is  produced,. 
ia  many  parrots,  by  an  itching  of  the  skin,  and  not  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  accustomed  to  eat  animal  substances. 

The  parrots  drink  little,  but  often,  and  do  it  raising  up  the 
bead,  but  less  strongly  than  other  birds.    The  mq[or  portion 
of  them  may  be  accustomed,  in  domestication,  to  drink  wine^ 
or,  ai  all  events,  to  eat  bread  which  has  been  steeped  in  winck 
They  all  use,  with  great  dexterity,  erne  of  their  feet,  to  carry, 
their  food  to  their  bills,  while  they  stand  perched  on  the  other. 
These  birds  sojourn  much  oa  the  borders  of  streams  and^ 
meatBj  and  in  marshy  places.    They  are  fond  of  the  water ,» 
and  seem  to  take  the  greatest  delight  in  bathing  themselves,. 
an  operation  which  they^perform  several  times  a-day,  when  in 
a  state  of  nature.    When  they  have  bathed,  they  shake  their 
plumi^e,  until  the  greatest  portion  of  the  water  is  expelled^ 
attd  dien  expose  themselves  to  the  sun,  until  their  feathers  are 
oompletdy  dried.    In  captivity,  and  even  during  the  most 
rigorous  seasons,  they  seek  to  bathe;  and,  at  all  events,  plui^ 
the  head  repeatedly  into  water. 

With  the  exception  of  the  time  of  incubation,  the  parrots 
five  in  flocks,  more  or  less  niunerous ;  go  to  sleep  at  the  set^ 
ting)  and  awake  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.    In  sleep»  thqf  turn 
roh.  vii.  o  o 
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tlie  head  upon  tliebaek.  Their  sleep  » light ;  and  it  is  not  wu 
frequent  to  hear  them  utter  some  cries  during  the  night.  In 
a  state  of  domestication,  after  they  go  to  rest,  is  said  to  be  the 
most  suitable  time  for  repeating  to  them  such  words  as  they 
are  intended  to  learn,  because  they  then  experience  no  distrae- 
tion. 

Their  life  is  very  long ;  and  the  mean  duration  of  it,  among 
the  panots,  properly  so  called,  is  calculated  at  forty  years. 
Instances,  however,  have  been  known,  of  individuals  who  lived 
in  a  state  of  domestication  ninety,  and  even  a  hundred  years  and 
more.  The  parrakeets  generally  live  about  five  and  twenty  yean. 

One  effect  of  captivity,  on  some  species,  according  to  M. 
Le  y  aillant,  is  to  change  the  colours  of  the  plumage ;  and  to 
this  cause  he  attributes  the  frequent  varieties  observable  amoi^ 
these  birds.  Those  that  are  tenned  tapiris,  which  we  have 
already  alluded  to,  are  r^arded  by  M.  Yirey  as  natural  va- 
rieties; but  he  considers  them  to  be  produced  by  a  state  of 
weakness,  or  malady. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  are  monogamous.  They  make  their 
nests  in  the  trunks  of  rotten  trees,  or  in  the  cavities  of  rocks ; 
and  compose  them,  in  the  first  case,  of  the  detriiusj  or  dust  of 
the  worm«eaten  wood,  and  of  dry  leaves  in  the  second.  The 
eggs  are  not  numerous ;  usually  only  three  or  four  each  time  ; 
but  the  broods  take  place  several  times  in  the  year.  The  young, 
when  bom^  are  totaUy  naked ;  and  the  head  is  so  large,  that 
the  body  seems  to  be  merely  an  appendage  to  it  They  re- 
main sometime  without  having  sufficient  strength  to  move  it« 
They  are  subsequently  covered  with  down ;  but  are  not  oom^ 
pletely  invested  with  feathers  for  two  or  three  mcmths.  They 
remain  with  thdr  parents  till  after  the  first  moulting,  and  then 
leave  them  for  the  purpose  of  pairing.  The  ^gs  are  ovoid, 
short,  as  thick  at  one  end  as  the  other,  and  those  which  are 
known  are  of  a  white  colour ;  some  of  them  ttPe  nearly  equal 
in  siz6  to  those  of  a  pigeon. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  imagined  that  these  birds  eould  pro- 
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create  in  their  native  country  only.  Many  parrots,  boweVer, 
were  bom  in  Europe,  as  far  back  as  1740  and  1741.  In  1801, 
some  Amaaeon^s  parrots  were  bom  at  Rome.  M.  Lamouroux 
has  given  us  considerable  details  respecting  the  broods  of  two 
blue  maccaws,  that  were  at  Caen  some  years  ago.  These  birds, 
in  four  years  and  a  half,  from  the  month  of  March  1818  to  the 
end  of  August  1822,  laid  sixty-two  eggs,  in  nineteen  broods. 
Of  this  luimber,  twenty-five  ^gs  produced  young  ones,  of 
which  ten  only  died.  The  others  lived,  and  became  perfectly 
accustomed  to  the  climate.  They  laid  eggs  at  all  seasons ;  and 
the  broods  became  more  frequent  and  more  productive,  in  the 
course  of  time ;  and  in  the  end  much  fewer  were  lost.  The 
number  of  eggs  in  the  nest  used  to  vary,  six  having  been  to- 
gether at  a  time ;  and  these  maccaws  were  seen  to  bring  up 
four  young  ones  at  once.  These  eggs  took  from  twenty  to 
twenty^five  days  to  be  hatched,  like  those  of  our  common  hens. 
Their  form  was  that  of  a  pear,  a  little  flatted,  and  their  length 
equal  to  that  of  a  pigeon^s  egg.  It  was  only  between  the  fif^ 
teenth  and  five  and  twentieth  day  that  the  young  ones  became 
covered  with  a  very  thick  down ;  soft,  and  of  a  whitish  slater 
grey.  The  feathers  did  not  begin  to  make  their  iqppearanoe 
until  towards  the  thirtieth  day,  and  took  two  months  to  acquire 
their  full  growth.  It  was  a  dozen  or  fifteen  mondis  before  tbv 
young  arrived  to  the  size  of  their  parents,  but  their  plumage 
had  all  its  beauty  from  six  months  old.  At  three  months  old 
they  abandoned  the  nest,  and  could  eat  alone;  up  to  this 
perisd  they  had  been  fed  by  the  father  and  mother,  which 
disgorged  the  food  from  their  bill,  in  the  same  manner  as 
pigeons  do. 

In  all  probability,  the  success  of  this  education  was  owing 
to  the  care  which  was  taken  in  providing  these  birds  with  a 
suitable  nest.  This  consisted  of  a  small  barrel,  pierced,  to* 
wards  the  third  of  its  height,  with  a  hole  of  about  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  bottom  of  whidi  contained  a  bed  of  saw- 
dust three  inches  thick,  on  which  the  eggs  were  hid  and 
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faatdfa|cd(.)\  Sfaied  theset'obiwrvatioitsi.wepe  publiabed  by.  M.- 
iDoaroiiic^caHarcd.paiatikaets  of  Senegal,  «nd  pavoniaa 
Uijts,  haire  beofi  faom  in  Parisy  in  hoUows  made  in  laige  fail* 
letfrlof  m»dy  where  the  parentgthQd  fixed  their  nest 
<  i  Of  all  anihMdrin  tbecreatien^  there  are  none  so  calculated 
tb^attract  die  abteDtion  and  admiration  of  viaB,  as  those  whiok 
crppearto  a{]pM>ximAte  to  hkown  nature,  and  to  partake  of 
flome  of  the  attributes  of  humanity.  This  is  the. case  with 
Ae  apes:  among  the  raammalm^  ^and  the  parrots  in  tibedaas  of 
bifdB.  .Bolh  ^shibxt  some  of  the  physical  peouliarities  of  maiii 
tfndiboApmoit'aTeryatrikiDg  analogy  with  each  other. 
-"1%eiipe,  ffomhisextenMil  fotm;  so^lihe  ihe  human,  his 
'geamr^^<anQ'gait^  thfe  rttdere9C9BihlaMeefaf'his.£Bc^to  that  of 
ni&^rtfiriaittilke'anidD^iiB'arrSBgenkent  of  all  fais^  ofganswitfc 
ours,  but  especially  by  the  use  of  his  hands,  nvoettain  mr  of 
iaIbUjilgeiice,  atid^from  actiens  imitative  of  oufs»  has  been  le- 
flirdod  as  a.speciea  of  imp^ect  and  wild  man.  Had  he 
ffdeeiveditbe  gift  of  speech,  like  the  parrot,  he  would  have 
pis^fisr  ft  genume  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  who 
^hd^jalwaysrjrfitheF  fironi  external  iqipeacanoes  than  calm 
^1^'ieflholiii^emuBiBiitioii.i  The  parrot  is  in  the  older  of  Urds 
ivhat^Ae^apeisin  that  ef  viv^arous  quadrupeds.  It  wouU 
fappeaiTj  bn.firrt^viewj  to  be  still  more  closely  eonaeoted  with 
%m,)liian;t]hBilatter,  .because  the  communion  of  speech  is  moie 
<inlU»lei  thmi'that  of  mere  sign  and  gesture.  Besides,  qpaceh 
is  the«xppK8flion:of  tthou^t,  wlifle  gesture  is  nothii^  but  the 
^rmmnstiatimn  df  'physical  wants.  The  latter  is  altogether 
.odirplareBl,/th0ifiDnner  a[q)ertainB  tb  the  mind. 
>.'  Wemufldbnot,  ho^ever^  consider  the  articulated  voice  of  the 
panM  as  b  )ptooft)f  the  siiperioRty  of  his  iatdigcaoe  ^ 
of  other  animids^  or  of  its  anah^  with  our  <ywii»  It  is  ccr- 
•taiidy  >tnie,  that  the:  parrots  exhibit  the  most  porfeot  bnia  to 
beitsuiid^am^ng'  any  of  the  leathered*  races.  The  anteriar 
IbbeeofittsJifiBiiqdidies^aiB  men  pitdongtd  than  thej  lufeia 
rapacious  birds,  and  theencephalon  is  wider,  and  more  flatted 
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tiMn  l6ng ;  but  af  to  the  intelUgenee  of  the  bird,  ootnfiaved 
with  oim«  it  can  only  be  consicleFed  that  there  is  a  point  of 
ocmtact  between  them,  as  it  were,  but  no  resemblance.  The 
parrot^s  imitation  seems  purdj  mechanical;  it  articulates 
words,  indeed,  but  this  cannot  be  deemed  a  true  language.  In 
the  same  manna*  as  an  air  is  taught  to  a  linnet  with  a  bird* 
organ,  soa  word  is  taught  to  a  parrot,  which  he  repeats  with* 
out  knowing  wherefore.  He  does  not  comprehend  its  signifi- 
cation, and  though  he  may  repeat  it  on  certain  occasions,  be- 
cause he  has  learned  it,  he  sees  no  reason  for  doing  so  like  maik 
He  utters,  indifferently,  a  pntyer  or  an  insult,  and  those  invo- 
luntary  subadtuticms,  whidi  really  prove  his  want  of  intelli- 
geaee,  pass,  with  unrsflecting  persons^  for  a  mark  of  wit^  of 
irony,  or  of  someother  quality  of  mind  of  which  the  animal  is 
Utterly  destitute  and  incapable  of  acquiring. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  imitations :  one  which  is  altogether 
|)hyffleal,  and  dependant  on  similitude  of  organization ;  the 
other,  the  fruit  of  reflection,  volition,  and  intelligeace ;  the 
first  is  possessed  by  the  ape  and  the  parrot — the  second  by 
man  ahme ;  one  requires  nothing  but  memory,  and  an  aptitude 
of  organic  functions — the  other  demands  a  profound  study, 
Uke  that  of  ciomedians  and  tragedians.  A  mere  imitation  of 
the  exter]or>  such  as  a  brute  can  give,  is  insufficient.  The  mind 
and  soul  must  be  moulded,  as  it  were,  on  the  model  imitated ; 
this  requires  a  certain  equiponderance  of  mental  facultaes, 
whidi  cannot  exist  between  man  and  brute  of  any  species. 

The  imitations  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  differ  again, 
in  a  most  essential  point  It  is  thus ;  the  imitation  which  the 
animal  can  acquire  being  totally  physical,  perishes  with  the 
individual,  and  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  transmitted  by  educa- 
tion. A  dog,  ever  so  well  trained  and  educated,  never,  of  his 
own  accord,  teaches  to  his  whelps  what  he  has  acquired  fixun 
tiie  intelligence  of  man ;  he  dies,  and  all  perishes  with  him ; 
nothing  remains  but  the  natural  qualities  inherent  in  the 
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speciiss.  This  is  a  point  vhioK  tbe  advocates  for  the  i 
of  animal  intelligeiice  with  human  can  never  get  a^et.  The 
successive  generatioDs  of  brutes  are  indebted  for  nothing  to 
their  predecessors ;  the  superintendaace  of  man  is  indispensabfe 
to  their  improvement;  but  the  case  is  quite  different  vnth  him. 
His  moral  existence  is  extended  and  embeUisfaed  by  the  ac- 
cumulated acquisitions  of  past  and  of  contonporary  ages. 
He  lives  not  isolatedly  and  individually-^he  oo-exi^ts  by  his 
acquaintance,  and  his  multiplied  relations,  with  his  entire 
species.  The  generations  of  mankind  do  not  pass  away,  and 
be  as  though  they  had  aever  been.  Posterity  is  the  inheritor 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labours ;  to  it  their  intdleetual  estates  de- 
scend, and,  under  favourable  circumstanees,  are  bequeathed  to 
remoter  ages,  cultivated,  improved,  and  enlarged.  The  in- 
struction of  the  qpedes  becomes  that  of  the  individual ;  and 
the  tideof  our  miHral  existence,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
is  swelled  by  a  myriad  of  tributary  streams,  whose  sonnies  are 
hidden  in  the  night  <^  time,  and  the  impenetrable  recesses  of 
antiquity. 

One  main  cause  of  this  moral  perfeeticm,  or  rather  perfeeri« 
bOity,  is  to  be  found  in  the  long  duration  of  the  infancy  of 
man«  The  animal,  yet  scarcdy  endued  with  sufficient  strength, 
abandons  his  family.  He  eitiier  becomes  a  solitary  individual^ 
or  joins  in  flocks  and  herds  where  family  relaticns  are  utterly 
unknown,  and  there  is  no  bond  of  union,  but  what  spring 
from  the  mere  necessities  of  subsistence  and  procreation. 
There  are  no  moral  ties  to  connect  the  communities  of  the 
brute ;  for  though  animals  are  often  gr^arious,  they  are  never, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  social.  But  in  the  human 
species,  the  wants,  resulting  from  a  long  incapacity  of  living 
solitarily,  multiply  the  moral  rdations,  and  increase  tiie  intel- 
lectual lights  of  every  individual. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  imitative  powers  of  the  parrot  do 
not,  of  themselves,  eiMaitie  Ab  bird  to  any  marked  snpe- 
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riority  ov^  others,  and  still  less  to  the  possession  of  anything 
approaching  to  the  genuine  character  of  human  intdligence. 
Its  imitation  is  nothing  but  an  organic  nmnicry,  depending 
on  the  confoimation  of  the  voice,  and  perhaps  on  some  peculiar 
aptitude  of  the  ear.  Besides,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  th^ 
course  of  this  work,  the  capacity  of  articulating  words  is  not 
excUisivdly  confined  to  the  genus.  Pies,  jays,  blackbirds, 
stares,  and  other,  even  small  birds,  can  imitate  human  speech 
more  or  less,  from  organic  facility,  rather  than  the  possession 
of  any  very  superior  intelligence.  The  ear  of  such  annals; 
though  different  from  ours,  is  not  without  a  certain  musical 
justness,  and  a  delicate  apprehension  of  sounds.  This  correct* 
ness  of  ear  is  observable  among  certain  individuals  of  our  own 
species,  in  a  mudi  higher  d^ree  than  in  others ;  and  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  observe,  that  neither  that,  nor  a  facility 
of  mimicing  sounds  in  general,  is  always  accompanied,  in  such 
individuals,  with  a  marked  superiority  in  point  of  intellect. 
The  reverse,  indeed,  is  often  strikingly  remarkable.  We  may 
remark  here  by  the  way,  that  the  species  of  birds  which  arti- 
culate words  the  best,  diew  less  aptitude  in  die  rehdering 
of  modulated  sounds. 

Parrots,  parrakeets,  8cc.  which  are  imported  into  Europe, 
are  generally  taken  young  in  the  nest,  and  brought  i:ip  in 
their  native  country.  Some  are  taken  adult ;  they  are  cau^t 
when  inebriated  by  eating  the  seed  of  the  cotton-tree,  whicb 
they  are  very  subject  to  become,  or  they  are  brought  dbwn  by 
arrows,  which,  having  a  button  on  the  end,  stun  without  kil^ 
ling  them.  The  natives  of  Paraguay,  according  to  M. 
d^Azara,  take  them  in  a  manner  which  appears  very  singular, 
if  not  incredible.  They  attach  one  or  two  pieces  of  wood  to  a 
tree  frequented  by  these  Inrds  far  the  sake  of  its  fruits.  Therj^ 
put  a  stick  or  two  across  from  those  pieces  of  wood  as  fkr  a^ 
the  tree,  apd  oonstnict  with  palm4eBves  a  sort  of  cabin,  saffi«> 
dently  laq;e  to  conceal  the  fowler.    He  has  got  wHh  him  it 
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temepiROt,  iribidi,  byftBcrieB,  atttnicts  the  wild  ones  of  the 
forest,  and  the  last  never  fail  to  oome  at  the  voioe  of  the  pii- 
aoner.  The  hunter,  without  low  of  time,  patwon  round  their 
neckfl  a  running  knot,  attadied  to  the  aid  of  a  long  wand, 
which  he  moves  from  within  his  calSn.  If  he  has  five  or  six 
of  these  wands,  he  can  take  as  many  parrots,  for  they  will  not 
attempt  to  escape,  unless  the  oofd  presses  tightly  on  their 
necks. 

They  are  all  susceptible  of  education,  but  the  young  ones 
aie  more  so  than  the  old.  The  means  employed  consist  in 
imposing  certain  punishments  upon  them,  such  as  immerg- 
ing  them  in  very  cold  water,  of  which  they  are  greatly  afraid, 
or  puffing  at  them  with  tobacco  smoke.  Rewards  are  also 
used,  as  well  as  pimidiments,  and  when  they  perform  what 
is  desired,  such  things  are  given  to  them  as  they  are  fondest 
of;  more  especially,  sugar  and  sweet  wine.  They  are  tamed 
and  kept  obedient,  by  taking  them  with  boldness,  and 
speaking  to  them  with  authority,  and  in  a  loud  tone  of 
voioe. 

They  may  be  thus  taught  to  perfevm  various  gestures, 
and  assume  different  postures ;  some  will  lie  down  on  their 
backs,  and  not  rise  but  at  the  command  of  their  master ; 
others  will  perform  exerdaes  with  a  stick,  or  dance  in  a 
manner  more  or  less  grotesque.  They  are  taught  by  con- 
stantly repeating,  close  to  them,  such  words  as  they  are 
meant  to  learn.  Success,  however,  does  not  always  attend 
such  endeavours.  Some  species  are  better  disposed  than 
others  for  this  kind  of  education,  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  different  individuals  of  a  species.  The  grey  parrots 
and  the  amazons,  are  those  which  speak  most  distinctly, 
and  imitate,  most  naturally,  the  cries  of  animals,  and  other 
noises,  which  they  are  in  the  haUt  of  hearing.  Some  may 
be  taught  to  whistle  entire  airs ;  but  th^  sddom  go  through 
f-heTOj  fffflnf*?!"^  whistling  only  thp  mjAilg^  ^j^pift'yp^  the 
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begiiuiiiigy  and  aoinetiiDcs  the  end.  T^fdr  natural  vdcee 
are  shvili  and  duagveeable,  and  tbey  constitute  the  #nly 
aounds  utterod  by  them  in  a  state  of  nature.  It  is  not 
unfreque&t  to  hear  an  entire  flook  of  them  thus  crying  and 
diattering  at  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

In  fine,  though  we  cannot  allow  such  a  degree  of  intd- 
ligence  to  the  |wirot8,  as  to  syppose  them  capable  of  under- 
standing the  ^nfification  of  the  words  whidi  they  repeat—* 
though  we  ciSppeld  no  sort  ot  credence  to  the  various  absurd 
stories  promulgated  on  this  head,  yet  we  cannot  refuse  to 
them  a  great  superiority  over  birds  in  general,  in  their 
rdations  with  man.     They  attach  themselves  to  those  who 
tend  than,  and  exhibit  an  aversion  to  those  who  have  ill- 
treated  them,  and  that  with  a  very  marked  discrimination. 
Many,  however,  exhibit  antipathies  of  a  cajHricious  kind, 
and  cannot  be  corrected  but  by  the  inspiration  of  fear. 
It   has  been  said^   that    the  males  attach   themselves  to 
women  in  preference  to  men,  and  exhibit  much  ill-temper 
towards  the  latter :    while  exactly  the  reverse  takes   place 
With    the   females.     This    assertion  M.  Vieillot   dedares 
to  be  well  founded ;   he  instances   the    case  of  a    male 
askcoloured  parrot,  in  his  own  possession,  which  he  never 
could  approach  without  being  provided  with  thick  leather 
gloves ;  whidi,  however,  was  perfectly  obedient  in  aU  respects 
to  Madame  Vieillot,  and  would  exhibit  the  greatest  fondness 
towards  that  lady ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  female  of  the 
same  spedes  showed  the  greatest  attachment  to  him.    ^xtt 
such  facts  canwt  very  safdy  be  genei^Hzed,  and  we  oursdves 
have  observed  the  contrary.  Many  spedes  exhibit  a  capridous 
temper  more  than  others ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  parrots  are 
birds  that  mu^^|pt  be  trusted  with  implidt   confidence* 
without  a  very  ii^pate  acquaintance  with  them.    The  surest 
flsode  of  taming  them  is  by  firmness  and  the  exerdse  of  audie^ 
ri^.    like  too  apumy  of  the  human  race,  they  are  best  hn- 
voL.  VII,  pp. 
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posed  on  and  subdfted  by  the  tones  of  menace  and  audadtyl 
It  tPU  always,  hoover,  prove  very  advisable  to  put  on  thick 
gloves  in  dealing  ¥dth  them,  to  secure  the  hand  fix>m  their 
bite.  By  degrees,  they  will  become  docile  to  those  whom  at 
once  they  fear,  and  from  whom  they  yet  receive  occasional 
good  treatment.  All  these  birds,  when  talten  adult, 
are  very  fierce;  and  yet  the  savages  tame  them  very 
qieedily ,  by  means  of  the  tobacco-smoke  already  mentimied : 
this  vapour  produces  in  them  inebriation  and  swooning;  they 
may  then  be  touched  without  danger,  and  generally,  when 
the  effect  of  the  smoke  is  over,  they  are  not  so  violent  as 
before.  But  if  their  temper  is  not  so  easily  overcome,  the 
same  operation  is  recommended,  and  reiterated  until  it  suc- 
ceeds, which,  in  the  end,  it  never  fails  to  do,  at  least  to  a 
sufficient  extent. 

All  these  birds  are  eminently  destructive  in  their  disposi- 
tion; it  seems  as  if  breaking  and  teaming  every  thing  with 
their  bills,  that  happens  to  be  within  reach,  constituted  a  phy- 
sical want  with  them;  this  is  especially  to  be  remarked 
among  the  larger  species.  In  a  state  of  liberty  ther^vas- 
tate  the  trees,  cut  their  branches,  and  despoil  them  vKheir 
leaves  and  fruits.  In  domestication,  they  will  damage  fur- 
niture and  every  thing  that  is  near  them.  If  they  are  shut 
up,  and  kept  chained  cm  the  perch,  to  hinder  this  mischief, 
they  compensate  themselves  for  the  constraint,  by  redoubled 
cries,  by  breaking  their  cage,  and  destrojring  their  parches 
with  their  bills. 

In  the  same  way  as'  the  simiae  of  the  New  Continent  are 
not  found  in  the  old,  so  the  American  parrots  do  not  inhabit 
any  part  of  the  ancient  world.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
each  species  remains  within  its  own  particular  district, 
without  mingling  with  others,  or  suffering  them  to  mingle 
^Hith  it.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ape  genus ;  each  recognizes 
its  own  peculiar  livery,  unites  with  its  compatriots,  and  per- 
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mits  no  intrusion  of  foreigners  into  the  r^ublic;  there  is  no 
more  possibility  of  usurping  the  rights  of  a  citizen  in  flieir 
society,  than  there  was  at  Lacedemon;  each  of  them,  however, 
will  occasionally  traverse  the  adjacent  countries  to  levy 
tribute,  as  the  wandering  hordes  of  Tartars  sweep  successively 
through  t&^deserts,  to  find  subsistendtfor  themselves,  and 
pasturage^  their  cattle. 
^jjm'  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  classification  adopted  for  this  numerous  and 
important  &mily  of  birds,  by  the  more  distinguished  writers 
on  ornithology. 

The  species  of  Psittacus  are  extremely  numerous;  and 
characters,  derived  from  the  length  and  form  of  the  tail — * 
from  the  presence  or  the  want  of  a  tuft  of  feathers  onthe 
head — from  naked  or  feathered  cheeks,  have,  in  general,  con- 
stituted the  basb  of  such  divisions  as  have  been  made  among 
them.  These  divisions,  however,  must  not  be  considered  as 
decidedly  and  strongly  distinguished  from  each  other ;  like 
the  other  subdivisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  they  pass  on 
insensibly  one  to  the  other,  by  the  gradation  of  characters  in 
the  various  species. 

By  Linnseus,  Psittacus  is  formed  into  a  genus  of  that  ill- 
defined  order,  the  picse.    He  had  but  forty-seveo  species. 

Buffon  divided  the  parrots, — first,  into  parrots  of  the  Old 
Continent ;  second,  into  parrots  of  the  new.  The  first  are 
subdivided  thus : —  ^ 

1.  Cockatoos,  with  short  and  square  tail,  and  mobile 

« 

tuft. 

2.  Parrots  proper,  short  and  equal  tail,  and  head  desti- 
tute of  tuft. 

3.  Lories,  with  small  bill,  curved  and  sharp:  red  the 
predominant  colour  in  the  plumage;  voice,  sharp;  and 
motion,  quick.  Some,  or  th^  lories  properly  so  called,  haye 
the  tail  moderately  long,  and  rather  angular,  or  comer-like. 
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Others,  the  lory-parrakeets,  ksve  the  tail  longer,  and  more 
resembling  that  of  the  parrakeets. 

4.  Parbaxbets,  with  long  tails,  subdiTided  into  thoae 
which  have  the  tail  equally  graduated,  and  those  whidi  hare 
die  two  intermediate  quills  much  longer  than  the  others. 

6.  Pabbaxsets^'  mth  short  tails. 

The  second  subdivision  is  composed  of— - 

1.  Abas  or  Maccaws,  with  long  graduated  taila,  and 
naked  cheeks. 

2.  Amaeons^  with  tail  short  and  equal;  green  plumage ; 
red  on  the  carpus  of  the  wing,  and  yellow  oa  the  head. 

3.  Gbicks,  like  the  preceding,  but  without  the  red,  having 
it  only  on  the  oovots ;  jdumage,  duller  green,  without  the 
pure  yellow  on  the  head,  and  of  smaller  size. 

4.  Papboais  (for  which  perhaps  the  word  pofnr^fojf  may 
be  admitted  as  a  translation),  smaller  than  the  cricks,  and 
without  red  on  the  wing.  * 

5.  Pabbakeets  (perru€hes)y  subdivided  into  long-tailed 
and  short. 

Dr.  Latham  has  simplified  this  division,  and  distinguishes 
but  two  groups,  without  respect  to  the  habitat,  far,  as  he  well 
observes,  the  uncertainty  of  the  country  of  many  of  these 
birds  renders  such  a  division  inconvenient.  He  divides  the 
parrots  into— first,  those  with  equal :  second,  those  with  un- 
equal tails. 

Le  y  aillant  has  in  some  measure  modified  the  classification 
of  Buffon,  without  taking  the  habitat  into  consideration.  He 
acknowledges  the  groups  of  aras  and  cockatoos,  with  the 
characters  above  dted ;  he  unites  the  parrots,  the  amazons, 
the  cricks,  and  papegais,  under  ^e  general  denomin^kn  of 
parrots  (perroquet^).  He  places  m  the  division  of  pa^ipeets 
{perruchea),  all  that  have  graduated  tails,  and  feathered 
cheeks;  but  still  subdivides  it  into  four  groups:— 
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1.  Paraakeet  Maocsws  (p9rruches^r&s)j  in  whkh  the  cir-  ""' 
cmnfanenoe  round  the  eye  is  naked. 

8.  Panakeets  proper,  with  cheeks  entirely  feathered,  tail 
mere  or  less  long,  but  equally  graduated  and  always  sharp. 

8.  Arrow-tailed  parrakeets  (permches  i  queue  enJUcluflj 
in  which  the  two  intermediate  quills  are  much  t^ijpgest. 

4.  Parrakeets  with  broad  tails,  whose  quills  a^lidt  attenuF-,-^^ 
ated  towards  the  end,  among  which  are  arranged  the  greater 
portion  of  the  lories  of  Buffon. 

This  arraogcmentof  Le  Vaillant  has,  as  the  reader  may 
have  observed,  been  completely  adopted  by  the  Baron,  with 
the  exeeption  of  its  having  two  particular  divisions  for  the 
ara  i  trampe  (grey  cockatoo)  of  TAtham  ;  genus  fmicregloS" 
eum  dTGeofirey ;  and  the  long-legged  parrakeet  (perruekes 
mrae)  Le  V.  of  which  Illig«r  has  made  the  type  of  his 
geous  pe$foporue. 

The  late  M.  Kuhl,  who  died  in  the  island  of  Java,  where 
he  formed  some  very  valuable  collections,  has  published  a 
monograph  of  this  family,  founded  on  very  extensive  obser- 
vations, whieh  he  had  ample  opportunitieM>f  making,  in  the 
various  public  museums  of  most  of  the  ch4^towns  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  ridiest  and  most  celdirated  private  cabinets.  This 
work  is  distinguished  by  its  striking  superiority  over  all  that 
has  been  hitherto  published  on  the  subject  before  us.  Its 
character  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Vigors,  in  the  paper  trthn 
which  we  have  already  done  ourselves  the  jdeasure  of 
quoting: — 

^  In  mentioning  that  work,  I  cannot  allow  mysdf  to  pass  it 
over  with  mere  simple  approbation.  It  has  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  instance  in  which  the  princijdes,  so  successfuUy 
developed  in  the  ^  Harm  Entomologtw,^  in  reference  to 
^hme  departments  of  the  annuhea^  were  applied  to  a  group 
of  the  vertebraied  animals ;  and  whcraihe  drcidar  disposition 
in  which  the  groups  of  nature  retum'.ttfo  themselves,  and  the 
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uninterrupted  series  of  affinities  by  which  they  are  oomiectied 
together,  have  been  asserted  and  satisfactorily  demoostniled. 
IVhether  the  views  which  M.  Kuhl  unfolded  in  hia  okhio- 
graph  were  the  result  of  his  own  observations  on  nature,  or 
whether  he  was  originally  indebted  for  them  to  the  '  Hone 
Entomologies^/  it  is  now  impossible  to  detennine.     Wbat- 

«er  may  be  our  opinions  cm  this  point,  it  afTords  a  aupeiior 
ample  of  an  attempt  at  a  natural  arrangement  The  lead-  * 
ing  divisions,  with  some  slight  modification,  will  be  found  to 
accord  with  those  more  comprehensive  and  philosophic  views, 
which,  from  accurate  observation  of  nature,  are  now  almoal 
universally  allowed  to  offer  the  most  faithful  interpretatkm  of 
her  laws."* 

M.  Kuhl.separates  into  two  groups  the  spedes  of  which  he 
treats,  which  ^  209  in  number.  1st.  The  species  whicii  he 
has  %ecxiitf  nature  y  and  the  eziateooe  <^  wfaidi  joanaot  be  dis- 
puted. These  are  I7I.  2d.  Those  mentioned  by  ormtbo- 
logists,  but  not  seen  by  him,  or  which  he  considers  doubtfuL 
These  are  Sa 

The  species  which  he  admits,  M.  Kuhl  sqpamtes  into  six 
divisions : — 

1st.  The  Abas,  MacrocercuSy  with  long  tail  and  naked 
cheeks. 

2d.  The  Pabbaksets,  Conurtia^  long  and  graduated  tail, 
aiMl  feathered  x^heeks.   . 

3d..  The  PsiTTAJSllfogs,  PMtacuM^^  very  short  tail, 
rounded  or  sharp,  anonR^hered  cheeks. 

4th.  The  PajJIioTs,  PriUacuSj  equal  or  squared  tail,  and 
without  tuft.  -'"^ 

6th.  The  Cockatoos,  Kdkadoesy  equal  or  squared  tail, 
feathered  cheeks,  an^ftfad  provided  with  a  mobile  tuffc  of 
feathers.  ^^  •  ♦ 

6th.  Pbobosciger  jrtto«  a  trompsy  Le  Vaillant,  MicrogloB' 
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9un^  Geoffl,  equal  or  squared  tail,  naked  cheeks,  and  tuft  on 
head. 

Each  of  these  divisions  are  subdivided,  according  as  the  spe- 
cies which  they  comprehend  ^re  of  America,  of  India,  of 
Australia,  or  of  an  unknown  country.  In  that  of  the  para-^ 
keets,  (Conurtu,)  M.  Kuhl  has  admitted  the  groups  pro- 
posed by  Le  VaiUant,  but  rendered  them  subordinate  to  the 
geographical  divisions  above  mentioned.  This  is  the  only 
part  of  M.  Kuhl^s  system  that  seems  objectionable.  {B| 

The  uncertain  or  doubtful  species  M.  Kuhl  has  divided 
into  two  groups,  according  to  the  method  of  Latham.  Ist. 
Those  with  long  tails.  2d.  Those  with  short.  Macraurus 
and  Brachywrua.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  afterwards  sepa- 
rated geographically. 

We  shall  now  finally  notice  the  new  gipera  introduced 
bj  our  distinguished  countryman,  BCr.  Vigors,  and  his  able 
coadjutor,  Dr.  Horsfield,  in  the  family  of  the  psittaddae. 

1.  Paljbobnis,  Vigors.  The  type  of  which  is  PriHacus 
Alexandria 

2.  LoRins,  Vigors.    The  type  P.  Domicdla. 

3.  Bbotogebis,  Vigors.    The  type  P.  Pyrropierus. 

4.  PsiTTACAEA,  Vigors.    The  parrakeei  maccaws. 

5.  Plattcbecus,  Vigors.  The  chief  gem^c  character  is 
the  broad  and  depressed  tail. 

6.  Tbichoglossus,  Horsfield.    Filamentous  tongue. 

7.  Nanodbs,  Horsfield.  A  beautj^l  group,  belonging 
to  Australia,  so  called  from  their  MbiWtive  size. 

8.  AvBBOGLOssA,  Vigors. 

9.  Calyptoehyncus,  Horsfield.  ^ 
Besides  these  genera,  Mr.  Vigors  has  adopted,  from  other 

writers,  the  following :  Psittacus,  Miceoglossum,  Pjlycto- 

'liOPHUs  Maceoceecus,  Pezopobus,  and  Psittacula.  Of  all 

these  genera  he  makes  five  sub-fiaonilies,  viz.,   Prittacina^ 

PlyMophina^  Macrocercina  Palvpomina,  and  PaiitaciUina. 
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^e  i«giet  that  ndther  6ur  IhnitB  nor  oar  plaa  wm  pMDt 
US  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  the  merits  of  this  very  scieMifte 
arrangement.  We  caa  only  say  thaft^  in  our  humble  ft{i|iie- 
li^nsioii)  it  appears  to  ftpproiximate  more  nearly  to  a  true 
^natural  method,  than  anything  hitherto  put  fefth  upon  the 
subject.  The  characters  ijqpon  which  all  hi  divisiens  tfe 
founded,  are  important ;  land  the  alBititica  of  the  groups,  ths 
gentle  gradations  by.  iriiioh  Aey  naturally  nm  int6  each  other, 
y^i      are  clearly  distinguished** 

Having  so  &r  extended  our  obeerVations  on  tMs  fiunily  in 
geaeral,  we  mudt  be  Very  brief  in  our  notices  of  particQiar 
species*  There  is,  indeed^  but  litHe  to  add  re^pcetidg  tfarir 
halnts.  We  diaU  take  them  by  their  sub-gennn,  «xoept 
where  some  one  species  is  deserving  of  espedal  mentfon.  And 
we  shidl  msert  e^fsveral  figures  «f  New  HoUaud  sptdtSj  ttom 
specimens  in  the  coUectkAi  of  die  Linnsean  Society. 

The  Aras^  or  MAdcAws,  are  among  the  handsomesl  spe- 
cies of  this  family.  Their  fdumage  glistetti  with  <l^ft*ltiig 
reflections  of  azure,  of  purple,  and  of  gold.  Their  long  tail, 
and  majestic  deportment,  add  greatly  16  their  attractions; 
and  their  wonderful  docility  renders  them  {leciisliarly  soaeep- 
tible  of .  domesticatidn.  But  their  voice  is  etceedingly  harsh 
and  croaking,  $ffd  they  are  fond  of  keeping  in  contfanial  snd 
I  A  annoying  exertion.    Their  mtelligenoe  appears  to  Ite  rather 

*  We  cannot  dismui  tjus  tolgeot  witkouc  nsfatiog  oar  readcn  lo  a 
most  masterly  reply  of  MifYisars,  (6  certain  i^jarieoichsfinistioainiymi 
ing  his  arrangements  in  the  thirty-ninth  ▼olume  of  the  ''Dietioimiufe  des 
Sciences  Naturelles."  This  reply  is  in  the  ninth  number  of  *  The  Zook>> 
gical  Journal,**  Jan.  1827.  From  this  we  ha?e  formerly  done  oorsclfcs 
the  pleasure  of  maldttg  a  quotation  on  the  subject  of  nomenclature.  (See 
An*  Ktag.  voL  €,  pp.  5il,  51^.)  We  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  yj/fa  to 
condense  the  arguments  of  lifr.  Vigors  in  defence  of  himself  and  Dr. 
Horsfield;  but  can  aaiure  our  readers  that  they  will  peruse  fab 
equal  pleasure  and  profit 
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more  limitod  dum  diat  of  other  panrati,  and  Acer 
doBs  lesf  quick.  They  vould  seem,  if  human  paettana 
with  any  ptupricty  he  attribuled  to  the  animal  raoeB,  to  he 
▼abof  their  line  plumage^  and  to  aedi  for  admiiatiaDL  lliey 
are  not  so  c^whle  of  aftsctioBi  as  paifots  or  pamkeeta.  They 
have  not,  however,  the  petulsDoe  of  the  odier  species,  hc^ 
BKwe  remadkable  ibr  gtmritj.  They  pronoonoe  the  word 
0fw,  bam  which  dicfr  name  is  tsken ;  but  their  pmnunriation 
isnot  so  distinct  as  that  of  odier  parrots.  They  are  not  dis- 
trustfoL 

These  hirds  are  rery  subject  to  epilqi^  or  cramp,  ttm 
which  hhfding  in  die  loot  is  reoommended.  They  aie  rerj 
destrucdve  to  theooffeejribntadons  in  America.  When  young, 
their  flesh  is  tokrahly  good 

The  aras  are  not  gr^arious,  like  the  parrots  and  pamu 
keets ;  Aej  genemlly  assoriatp  only  in  pairs,  and  seven  or 
eight  are  rardy  seen  togedier.  They  addom  go  to  the 
ground,  probably  on  account  of  the  difficulty  diey  ezperienee 
in  rising  from  it,  inconsequenoeof  the  lei^th  of  their  wings 
and  shcHtnem  of  dieir  legs :  henoe  it  is  easy  to  catch  diem 
when  they  are  met  with  in  that  stfcuadan,  before  they  can 
dimb  a  tree,  from  the  devation  of  whidi  they  can  easily 
spread  their  wings ;  they  fly  knixontatty,  atom  groat  height ; 
the  seeds  of  foreaMzees  «p  their  £svottrite  food,  in  pieferenoe 
to  eukiyated  fruits. 

They  construct  dieir  nests  in  hollow  trees,  and  one  spedes^ 
the  Hyadnthine  Maccaw,  is  said  to  make  holes  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  perpendicular  banks  of  rtrers,  in  which  they  lay 
only  two  eggs ;  die  male  assists  his  mate  in  her  incubatian. 
The  young  make  no  cry  for  food. 

The  Jted  4md  Bkm  Mmctfow  of  die  English  writers,  P. 
Maecaoy  is  as  big  as  a  finrl.  It  inhabits  Sondi  America  and 
the  Antilles,  but  is  observed  to  recede  from  those  parts  which 
the  cdkaiists  bring,  by  degrees,  into  coltiradon.    It  is  fend  of 
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the  maccaw  plant  {BorasstuJitdteUifer),  and  frequents  the  wet 
BftTaimahs  m  search  of  it;  it  feeds  also,  occadtmally,  aad 
perhaps  only  in  the  absence  of  mote  grateful  aliment,  aa  the 
manchine^  apple,.^ich  imparts  its  pcHsonous  qualities  to 
the  flesh,  and  renders  these  birds  sometimes  injurious  to  the 

lod 


be 


paratrvely  sedate. 

The  Pawmane  Parrot,  Pauymiensis,  Ian.,  whidi  stands 
first  in  our  table  of  the  Parrot  Maccaws,  Convkus  of  Kuhl, 
is  extremely  common  in.  Guiana  and  the  AntSles,  where  they 
are  found  in  flocks,  during  the  day,  in  the  forefts,  but  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings  diey  resort  to  the  meadows  and 
streams.  They  do  great  damage  to  the  coffee  plantations,  by 
eating  the  pulp  which  surrounds  the  grain. 

Birds  of  this  species  are  noisy,  importunate,  and  mis- 
chievous, but  are  eaoly  taught  to  prmwunce  words ;  indeed 
Le  Vullant    mentions  one  which  could   recite  the  Lord's 

Lyer,  in  Dutch,  lying  at  the  same  time  on  its  back,  and 
ing  its  toes  together  as  men  join  their  hands  in  prayer. 

The  division  with  arrow-shaped  tails,  Paljeoknis  of  Vigcnv 
and  Horsfield,  we  shall  illustrate  by  a  figure  of  the  Blue- 
banded  Parrakeet,  the  P.  Vemtahu  of  Temminck ;  it  ii 
olive-green  on  the  upper  parts,  and  beneath  yellow ;  on  the 
forehead  is  a  deep  blue  band ;  the  rectices  blue,  with  the  tips 
yellow ;  the  quills  are  black. 

Dr.  Horsfield  bos  described  six  species  of  the  Tkicbo- 
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GLOS8I,  or  FOamentoufr-tcHigued  ParrotSy  of  New  HoUand,  in 
the  collection  of  the  Tjjnnawm  Society. 

Of  these  the  Spotted  or  Mataua  Parrot  i»  green,  the 
breast  and  belly  waved  with  yellow;  and  the  under  wing- 
coverts  red. 

And  the  Masked  c»r  Blue-faced  Pavroi^  green*  with 
the  head  and  throat  bright-Uue;  the  breast  is  scarlet^  and 
the  ni^  is  yellow. 

The  division  with  the  tail  enlarged  toward  the  end,  the 
Plattcbkcus  of  Vigors,  affords  some  very  splendid  species, 
for  the  most  part  firam  Australasia;  but  of  their  manners,  dis- 
positions, and  habits,  we  know  but  little.  Mr.  Galqr  has 
indeed  given  some  information  on  these  ^nts,  with  reference 
to  such  of  the  species  as  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  TiinnsMm 
Society. 

He  states  that  PennanPs  Parrot  is  called  by  the  natives  M^ 

Dutangy  and  Jtdangy  and  is  found  in  large  flocks  among  the 
ripe  Indian  com,  in  company  vrlth  the  Tabuan  Parrot  (P. 
Scapulatua).^  It  varies  in  colour  in  different  individuals. 
It  is  said  to^^nd  principally  in  the  body  of  the  peppermint 
tree,  but  norl^he  boughs ;  sometimes  it  enlarges  the  hole, 
through  which  it  enters,  and  year  after  year  the  same  place 
is  frequented  for  the  p^Shpses  of  incubation,  the  nest  itself 
being  nothing  more  than  flie  decayed  part  of  the  tree.  It  has 
four  young  ones ;  the  egmgaxe  white.  Mr.  Caley  has  met 
with  it  in  November,  in  the  most  mountainous  parts  of  the 
country;  but  he  apprehends  that  it  migrates  in  winter. 

The  Nonpareil  Parroty  appears  at  first  to  have  been 
called  the  Rosehill  Parrot,  from  the  name  of  the  settiement, 
afterwards  called  Paramatta.  The  native  name  of  this  bird 
is  BunduUock.  It  is  said  to  breed  in  dead  trees,  chiefly  on 
farms,  making  a  nest  with  feathers  in  the  body  of  the  hollow 
tree.    To  whatever  depth  the  tree  may  be  hollow,  the  bird 
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always  descends  to  the  bottom ;  it  has  six  young  at  a  time ; 
the  ^gs  are  white,  and  without  qioti. 

This  may  also  be  frequmdy  seen,  in  small  flocks  with  the 
last  mentkmed  and  its  companions,  in  fields  of  Indian  corn. 
Mr.  Caley,  however,  never  saw  this  species  take  the  com  boat 
the  stalk,  like  the  other  two,  and  he  thinks  it  merely  picks  up 
what  falls  from  the  others.  I  have  seen,  says  Hr.  Caley,  the 
most  of  this  species  on  new-sown  wheat,  early  in  the  nKxning, 
but  never  in  large  flocks.  I  do  not  reooUect  ever  to  have 
seen  the  King^s  Parrot,  or  Lory  (P.  Soapulaius)^  pulling  up 
the  young  wheat  like  this  biid.  All  three  spedes  are  caught^ 
and  are  very  good  eating.  The  present  species  frequent  Van  « 
Diemen^s  Land;  whedier  die  other  two  are  Sound  there 
seems  uncertain. 

Brawn's  Parraty  which  belongs  to  this  division,  is  ydkw- 
ish-white,  varied  with  blade ;  the  wings  and  tail  ase  Uue,  and 
the  vent  is  red ;  it  is  only  eleven  inches  in  length*  This, 
which  may  he  considered,  from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its 
oolonn,  as  the  most  beautiful  of  the  frunily,  was  discovered 
1^  Mr.  Brown,  whose  name  it  justly  bes||,  at  Axnheim 
Bay. 

We  insert  thiee  figures  of  other  spedes,  bdonging  to  this 
division,  which  with  the  last  are  all  in  the  very  interesting 
aoHection  of  New  Hcdland  birds  belonging  to  the  Tirauwa 
Sodety. 

Bauer^B  Parrai  is  about  fifteen  inches  long ;  the  head  and 
part  of  the  neck^  are  black ;  the  cheeks,  throat,  and  featbtts, 
which  fall  over  the  lower  mandible,  more  or  less  ultramarine- 
blue;  neck  bdiind,  dun-ydlow,  neady  in  sbape  of  a  creaoent; 
the  general  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  plumage  above,  the  lore 
part  of  the  breast,  and  of  the  two  middle  tail-feathers,  is 
green,  deqiest  on  the  breast.  The  second  quiUs  are  blue; 
the  primaries  are  blacky  edged  with  grey ;  the  under  win^* 
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oovats,  Tefditer^Uue.  ThiB  waa  presented  to  the  Sodety, 
by  Mr.  Brown^  aad  waa  taken  at  Memory  Cove^  on  the 
South  Coaat  of  New  Holland. 

BamanTa  Parrot  was  presented  by  Edward  Barnard,  Eaq. 
to  the  Society.  It  came  frcMn  the  interior  of  New  Holland, 
but  appears  to  be  a  scarce  species  in  its  native  country. 

It  is  about  fifteen  inches  long ;  the  fcnrehead  is  deqp  crim- 
son;  the  rest  of  the  head,  pale-green;  on  the  nape  is  a 
broad  brown  patch ;  the  back  aad  wii^-ooverts  are  deqp- 
blue;  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts,  pale-green;  and 
BCitMB  the  wings  there  is  a  broad  stripe  of  the  same  colour ; 
the  two  middle  tail-feathere  are  green,  the  others  are  blue 
ham  the  base  to  the  middle^  the  rest  is  pale-Uue^  fading 
almost  to  white  towards  the  end. 

The  Varied  Parrot  was  jHX)cured  by  Mr.  Brown,  on  the 
South  Coast  of  New  Holland.  It  is  not  much  more  than 
ten  inches  long ;  the  plumage  is  emerald«gre«i ;  on  the  fore- 
head, yellow ;  across  the  crown,  chestnut ;  on  the  rump  are 
*  three  shades  of  colour,  first,  pale-green,  then  deqper,  and 
lastly  reddish,  or  chestnut ;  the  bdly^  thighs,  aad  vent,  are 
orange-yellow;  the  quilla  are  edged  Hith  deq^-blue;  the 
tail,  green,  blue  at  the  end;  on  the  two  outmoA  feathers  k 
a  bar  of  black,  and  on  the  third  a  patch  of  white. 

Of  the  TiAuan  Parrot,  Mr.  Caley  sily8H[|  w&s  seldom 
he  saw  a  full  coloured  specimen,  if^.  red.  Wnen  the  Indian 
eara  is  ripe,  they  may  be  seen,  in  large  flocks,  clinging  on  the 
stalks,  and  deing  m^h  mischief ;  but  as  it  is  rare  to  aee  a 
bright  red  me  among  them,  it  may  be  presumed  that  ilbe 
greater  parnJfPthe^e  flocka  are  young  birds.  The  natives  say 
that  it  breeds  chidly  in  a  white  gum  tree,  a  species  of  Euca- 
fyptuSf  making  its  nest  oi  a  little  grass,  and  lining  it  with 
feathera.  It  has  as  many  i»  twelve  young  at  a  brood.  The 
tt    ^gs  are  dirty-white,  with  black  qpecks.    The  nest  is  found 
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by  the  bird  enli^gmg  the  hole  to  creep  in  at,  whidi  prooeas 
gives  the  surrounding  part  a  reddish  appeaiance,  which,  by 
contrast  with  the  whiteness  of  the  nest,  renders  the  hcde 
conspicuous. 

The  division  of  Parrots  with  the  tail  wedge-shaped  equally, 
presents  us  with  nothing  worthy  of  remark  in  relation  to  man- 
ners, habits,  ibc. ;  or,  rather,  this  interesting  branch  of  Aeir 
history  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  cultivated  to  furnish 
us  with  much  biographical  matter  relating  to  them. 

At  the  end,  as  it  were,  of  this  division,  comes  the  species 
named  by  M.  Temminck  P.  Setctriusy  or  the  Rackei-iailed 
Parrot  J  on  acooimt  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  middle  tail- 
feathers,  which,  being  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  fur- 
nished with  barbs  only  at  the  end,  look  something  like  a  pair 
of  rackets.  The  male  of  this  species  has  the  fordiead,  cheeks, 
neck,  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the  plumage,  green ;  a  red- 
dish-ash band  passes  from  one  eye  to  the  other ;  and  beneath 
this,  on  the  occiput,  is  pale  blue,  which  passes  to  the  nape ; 
the  smaller  wing-coverts  at  the  angle  of  the  wing,  are  blue, 
passing'into  green ;  all  the  upper  parts  ire  of  a  deep-green,' 
except  a  portion  of  the  extremities  of  the  caudal  feathers, 
which  are  deep-blue ;  the  tail  beneath  is  blue.  The  young 
appears  in  all  probability  to  want  the  red  band  on  the  fore> 
head.  This  ipedes  inhabits  the  Indian  Islands,  but  nothing 
is  known  of  its  manners. 

The  New  Holland  Cockatoos  include  three  spedes,  whidi 
are  very  much  assimilated  to  one  another,  viz.  The  Bankriany 
Funerealy  and  CaoVs  Cockatoo.  Of  the  first  of  these,  Mr. 
Galey  informs  us  that  its  native  name  is  Qprdigoraj  and  that 
it  occurs  in  various  parts  of  New  HollnB  especially  north- 
wardpf  Paramatta;  but  that  they  are  not  seen  many  tog^her. 
The  natives  say  it  breeds  in  the  winter  in  JftinWny-^rast,  or 
Blood4ree8  of  the  colonists,  a  species  of  Eucafyphu.    It 
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makes  no  other  nest  than  the  vegetable  mould  formed  by  the 
decay  of  the  tree.  It  has  three  young  at  a  time;  but  its  eggs 
are  unknown.  ^^  ^j^ 

The  native  name  of  the  Funereal  Cockawns  Wy^lay  so  ^^ 

called  firom  the  similitude  of  that  word  to  the  sound  which  it  / 

makes.    These  also  are  not  gregarious,  except  in  small  flocks  ^ 

of  not  more  than  about  half  a  dozen ;  but  they  appear  to  be 
extensively  located  in  this  extensive  island.  These  also  ccm* 
struct  their  nests  in  a  species  oi  Eucalypttta. 

Gook^s  Cockatoo  seems  to  be  the  Carat  of  the  native  New 
Hollanders ;  if  so,  it  is  a  very  shy  bird.  It  scrapes  the  dirt 
out  of  hollow  boughs,  and  makes  its  nest  in  the  manner 
of  the  former  species,  which  nest  may  be  found  by  watching 
the  bird  when  it  enters  the  hole  in  the  tree  where  it  is  depo- 
sited. It  cuts  off  the  fruit  of  two  species  of  Perwoniaj  with- 
out however  eating  it  before  it  is  ripe,  to  the  great  injury 
and  vexation  of  the  natives. 

The  short  specific  characters  of  these  species,  given  in  the 
text,  are  sufficient  to  shew  a  general  and  very  conidderable 
similarity-  The  little  information  we  have  on  their  habils 
(more  perhaps. than  we  possess  of  most  of  the  other  spe-  '^ 

des,)  bespeaks  also  as  great  a  similarity  in  this  respect.  Our 
figure  is  from  'a  specimen  which  was  several  years  ago  in 
BuUock^s  Miiseum.  In  it  the  broad  red  band  across  the  tail 
is  not  interrupted  by  small  black  bars,  which  exist  in  the 
Banksiui  Cockatoo,  properly  so  called.  Bo4h»  however, 
were  considered  varieties  of  one  species,  but  M.  M.  Tfsm- 
minck,  Kuhl,  Vigors,  and  Horsfield  have  treated  0)em 
as  distinct;  we  have,  therefcxre,  inserted  a  reimpresaion  of 
this  fimje,  altering  the  name  to  that  of  Cook^s  G^katoo, 
leavii^Hjb  trivial  name  of  Banksian  umlividfid  in  the  other 
species?* 

The  other  species  above  mentioned^  the  Funereal  Cock*^ 
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too,  dtftn  fiiHi  Cook's  and  die  ff—V^—  fdadpMy  m 
hmwiag  Ac  taiUMod  Imff-colanrad,  nuHied  with  numereiu 
hUAtpoUu^^ot  butds. 

Tk  JZowUcfaiDO  is  iMUih-aA  cabmrad ;  the  Deck,  the 
body  lifii«th,  md  the  bwcr-corests,  are  rase  ctdanrad ;  the 
OMtiacf  tfaeiMK  coloar,  but  of  m.  Ugbter  tint.  This,  to- 
getho-  with  the  three  apedcs  abom  naaied,  is  aa  iiAabitaat 
of  Nev  Holland. 

In  that  eaarprAtoMWK  divisiMi  at  pMvotf  witti  noet,  eves 
tda,  aDd  wiUnat  a  treat  ou  the  bead,  are  laefaided  the  two 
wdl  known  ^Mciea  of  the  grey  or  asb-calonred  parrot,  P. 
fnAoeiM,  bom  Afiica,  and  the  Jwunm,  «r  0rM*>  iWtW, 
and  thcjr  nnmemis  TarietieB.  Hanj  itaKiea  Ikve  been 
told,  and  repeated  M»que  md  «a*M«Mi,  of  the  nuur- 
vdam  deeda  of  tfaeae  ^eoes  supposed  to  be  conssquaitial 
OB  their  mental  bcolties;  indeed,  most  penons  are  in 
poaaeanon  d  aneodotes,  mine  or  lem  wonderful,  of  pnticnbw 
indindnab  of  the  ^ledes,  wfakfa  hare  fallen  mder  dteir  own 
obaerration,  or  that  <tf  Aor 
oncn  ucreue  by  lepentioD,  t 
of  the  original  facta  are  losL 


paitiniilariy  apt  md  appic^i 

a  geatureor  an  action  striking 

a  Tciy  sli^t  acqnotDtance  w 

any  reaaonable  person  that  these  Jnutatire  or  mechanical  qaB> 

lities  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  superior  reason  «r  sagadtj ; 

and,  as  much   baa  been  already  said  upon  the  subject,  we 

dull  not  subjoin  any  r^petidon  of  thrice-told  tales,  or  search 

for  others  of  a  similar  character,  which,  however  amuKig, 

may  be  considered  as  dcatitutecf  instrucdoiijnndaCeqnirocal 

veracity. 

At  the  cod  €$  the  Scauoves,  Ourier  has  placed  two  nalo- 
gous  genera,  Cortthaiz  and  HirsorHf  oa,  which  by  certain 
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irfaml,    j|yui-itr  to  the 

ill   IIMIIMII    ~   ^K 


other,  and  hcJd  thoefoee  m  inta-ed-te  — 1«  hetweai  the 


desoqitkia  are  erer  amapmg  to  the 
systenuuist,  jmrticuLriy  the  suppofto*  of  «  Mtu«l  -«h»i; 
for  whether  they  be  refaied  to  «e  onkr  «  the  od«,  » 
perhaps  arbitrary  and  indifferent. 

The  Touroco  Pfafi/«m  -Ea/er  inhabits  T«noas  pvts  of 
India  and  South  Africa.  They  «e  rery  difiniU  to  be  dio(^ 
perching  only  «t  the  estronities  of  the  highest  hrmcheaof 
trees,  out  of  gun-ahot,  and  .«dy  suffering  any  one  to 
approach.  They  may,  howerer,  be  eaafly  caught  alire^ 
means  of  snares  baited  with  fruits,  od  which  they  Ued. 

They  are  good  eating.  T-mnmck 

The  Touracou  Pauline  u  so  named  by  M.  Temmmck 
from  MUe.  Pauline  dc  Ranchanp.    The  crest  is  red,  but 
some  of  the  feathers  are  tipt  with  white.     It  is  oompowd, 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  genus,  of  several  thm  and  delicate 
feathers,  which,  rismg  on  each  side  of  the  head,  meet  at  the 
top,  and  form  a  crest,  not  unlike  an  ancient  hdmet,  pass- 
ing down  to  the  nape.    Thefieathers  which  cover  the  nos- 
trils, the  neck,  back,  wings,  the  upper  side  of  the  tail, 
the  quills,  throat,  and  breast,  are  of  a  dunmg  copper-colour; 
the  belly  and  abdomen,  green;  the  remiges  are  red;  the 
eyes  are  situated  in  a  huge  white  patch.     It  is  about  as  big 

as  a  pigeon. 

These  birds  are  gentle  and  familiar.  They  leap  on  the 
ground,  and  from  branch  to  branch  of  trees,  with  quickness 
and  agility.  Their  v<Mce  is  sonorous  and  deep ;  and  they 
inhabit  South  Africa. 

Our  figure  of  the  Blue  CunMow,  var.,  cmresponds  with 
Dr.  Latham's  description  of  a  species  under  that  name,  which 
he  refers  to  Ceax.     It  seems,  however,  very  probable  that 
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50  22  for      Throythoriu                    . .       read  Thryothenis 

62  15               ..       Holni Stockh 

67  26  . .       Fancica    . .  '      . .         . .         . .  Francica 

^2  11  • .      IsabellADuif           . .         . .         . .  Isabellinus 

73  10  dimatunu            . .         . .         . .  climacurus 

75  3  . .       macrurus             . .  macrourus 

75  26               ..in              n. 

77  15  Bubtnlated            . .         . .         . .  subulated 

77  21  ..      i^rrated                ..                     ..  serrated 

1 15  24  dele     It  may  possibly  be  the  female  of  Dr.  Latham. 

122  23  ..      Oranor                 ..         ..  Oranoir 

334  . .      Bennetts  Magpie  . .  Bemet*8  Magpie* 

352  note  • .      amgnstirostus       . .         . .         . .  angustirostris 

354  note  . .      Malomimes         .  •         . .         . .  Malouines 

•if )5  9  . .       hraasy       . .          . .          . .          . .  grass 

370  11  . .       Taumautias         . .                     . .  Thaumantias 

374  7  .  •      niesolencos           . .          . .         . .  mcsolencus 

3(U  13  Poriss       ..          ..          ..          ..  BrLss 

361  16  sonimanga  and  calibris   . .  souimanga  and  coli- 

bris 

363  14  ..       Praner      ..          ..         ••          ..  Promer. 

579  3  . .       Matous     . .          . .          . .         . .  Matons 

*  This  bird  is  described  by  Mr.  Vigors  in  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Zoological  Journal, 

under  the  name  Pica  Colliei. 
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